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MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 



The Republic of Mexico occupies the 
southwestern portion of North America, 
and lies between latitude 15» and 32*» N, 
and longitude 86 <» 34' and 1 170 7' W. It 
is bounded on the north and northeast by 
the United States, on the east by the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caxibbean Sea, 
on the southeast by Balize, on the south 
by Guatemala and the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the west by the Pacific. Its extreme 
length from northwest to southeast is 
nineteen hundred and ninety miles; its 
S^eatest breadth from east to west, is 
seven hundred and fifty miles. It em- 
braces an area of seven hundred and 
sixty-one thousand six hundred and forty 
Square miles, being about equal in extent 
to twenty-six of our largest states. The 
Population of nine million two hundred 
and seventy-six thousand persons is com- 
posed of Indians, Europeans and Ne- 
groes ; descendants of Indians and Euro- 
peans and of Indians and Negroes mixed ; 
the first named being in a majority of the 
whole. The climate embraces every 
degree from the torrid to the temperate. 

The most convenient routes for reach- 
ing the capital of the republic are by 
steamer from New York or New Orleans 
Jlo Vera Cruz, thence by rail a distance of 
two hundred and sixty-three miles to the 
City of Mexico; or, by San Francisco 
along the Pacific Coast to Acapulco, 
thence overland by coach about three 
hundred miles. The lattcr route is, 
however, seldom traveled by Europeans 
er Americans, owing to the fact that the 
stage line is nearly always infested with 
daring and unscrupulous robbers, who 



frequently not only pillage but murder 
defenceless travelers. It is said of these 
bandits that when they do not choose to 
take life, desiring only plunder, they will 
rob in such a polite manner that the 
traveler almost feels to regret that he has 
not more, with which to enrich the gcn- 
tlemanly highwaymen. 

The writer docs not, however, desire 
at this time to enter into a description of 
the peculiar traits of the Mexican char- 
acter, as developed by the many singular 
habits and customs which prevail among 
the Mexican people, but rather to give a 
Short sketch of what he saw while trav- 
eling from New Orleans to the City of 
Mexico in November 1879. Leaving the 
first named city at 9 a.m. November 8th, 
we passed down the Mississippi River 
one hundred and twenty miles to the bar, 
Crossing which, we entered the Gulf of 
Mexico. Along the entire route, on 
either side of the river, are many fine 
sugar plantations. The waving fields of 
growing cane forming a background for 
the white huts of the negro quarters, par- 
tially surrounding the elegant residences 
of the planters, afiorded striking con- 
trasts, presenting many pleasing views. 

As the steamer moved on to the Gulf, 
we soon discovered by the heaving surges 
caused by recent prevailing storms, that 
we were no longer steaming onthe placid 
bosom of the old Mississippi. At 3 p.m. 
November 10, we anchored opposite 
Bagdad,— Matamoras, on the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande, and distant from 
New Orleans five hundred and seventy- 
four miles. In the course of an hour 
our steamer was boarded by ten or a dozen 
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Mexicans^ who reached us by meaos of a 
small row boat. They werc mostly of 
the mixed racc— -part Ncgro and part 
Indian— darky and rudely clad witb tbin 
cotton sbirts and pants of tbe same ma- 
terial; from under tbe waistbands of tbe 
latter, prominently appeared tbe bilt of 
the keen edged dagger or wide-bladed 
bowie knife. Beneatb tbe sbade of tbe 
broad rimmed bat moved tbe erect, active 
form of tbe Indian, witb countenance 
made rcpulsive by tbe blood of tbe Ne- 
gro> indicated in tbe tbick lip and rest- 
less eye. 

Tbese men, witb unclad feet, noiseless- 
ly ascended tbe ropes, climbed tbe bul- 
warks, and trod witb cat-like motion tbe 
painted decks — coming witbout waming, 
and peering over one's sboulder witb a 
^^Buenos dios, Seftor," bad tbe tendency 
to produce a crawling feeling and a some- 
wbat unfavorable impression of Mexico, 
because of tbis rüde sample of tbe Aztec 
and Negro mixed Mexican. 
• Weigbing ancbor at noon Tuesday, 
November ii, we steamed to Tampico, a 
distance of two bundred and twenty- 
eight miles. Time, twenty-seven bours. 
Here a considerable quantity of freigbt 
by means of ligbters (small sailing boats) 
was discbarged, and, in turn, tbe steamer 
received a number of tons of Istla, a du- 
rable fiber from tbe Maguey (Agavo) 
plant, and whicb is fast becoming an 
article of export for cordage purposes. 
Tbe class of Mexicans meeting us at tbis 
point — ^ancboring outside tbe bar, we can 
hardly call it a barbor— were a decided 
improvement on tboseseen at Matamo- 
Tas. And, wbile tbe style of dress was 
mucb tbe same as tbat wom by tbeir 
■more nortbem countrymen, for a belt 
Ornament tbey seemed to prefer tbe 
revolver to tbe knife, wbile a correspond- 
ing dignity marked tbeir manner and 
movement. 

Sailing from here at 6.30 p.m., we lay 
•off the bar at Tuxpan {pronounced Tus- 
pan) at 9 a.m. November 13, distance 
ninety miles. Passing in towards the 
crescent-formed shores of the Gulf at 
tbis point, and beyond which, on the 
banks of the river, reposes the town 
of Tuxpan, we saw the remaining bull . 



of tbe lll-£ated steamsbip Havana, 
wrecked August 1877, on tbe bidden 
coral reef, outlying tbe deeper waters 
of tbe so-called barbor. Unfortun- 
ately« tbe Gulf of Mexico affords na 
barbor,deserving tbe name,anywbere be- 
tween tbe moutb of the Rio Grande and 
Vera Cruz, nor at either of those ports. 
Even at tbe latter, tbe commercial city of 
tbe republic, vesseb are frequently de- • 
layed for days, unable, during tbe preva- 
lence of tbe "Nortbers," to receiye or 
discharge cargoes. Thus tbe entire 
eastern coast of tbe Gulf causes the 
mariner anxiety and dread. 

Judging by tbe surroundings, and by 
what Information tbe writer could secure, 
regarding the navigation of tbe river at 
Tuxpan, one would naturally conclude 
tbis to be a good point for the expendi- 
ture of Mexican govtmment and State 
funds, in securing a safe harbor by open- 
ing tbe bar by means of jetties, confining 
tbe outflow of tbe river, and thus afford- 
ing vesseb a safe retreat Inland. Could 
tbis be accomplisbed, it would doubtless 
be followed by the quick construction of 
a railroad direct to the capital, the dis- 
tance being mucb shorter than from Vera 
Cruz to the City of Mexico, and it would 
traverse a mucb richer agricultural and 
mineral country, and would at the same 
time secure, it is said, great advantage 
over the other route in lighter grades, 
cheapness of construction, and ease of 
Operation. 

Due west from Tuxpan Stretches, as 
far as the eye can discern, a broad rieb 
piain covered witb tbe profuse Vegetation 
of a tropical clime. On the north rises 
a high ränge of mountains ; on the south 
and Southwest, one of less magnitude. 
Wbile in the west, in tbe midst of the 
piain alluded to, and distant perhaps 
thirty or forty miles, rises abruptly twa 
pyramidal mountains, reaching an alti- 
tude, I should think, of two or three 
thousand feet. These are situated in a 
line north and south, seeming to have at 
tbe base no connection wbatever. The 
one on the south is higher, and has a 
more perfect pyramidal form, finishing 
witb a Sharp point, witb angles clearly 
defined ; wbile the other slightly incllnes 
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southward, and is flattened at the sum- 
xnit. Ages ago these> doubtless> were 
active volcanoes. At 12:40 p.m. we again 
steamed southward, the gtdf being 
smoother tban at any time since leaving 
the mouth of the Mississippi river. 
Fapned ' by the cooling breezes, whicÜ 
temper the warmer atmosphere of the 
coasty aloDg which we were moving with 
' the easy motion of nine miles an hour, 
the ride was delightful^ and the momen- 
tary changing scenery, under the shift- 
ing lights and shadows of undulating hüls 
and tropical trees and vines, was most 
enchanting. As the shadows deepened 
imder the gathering folds of the later 
evening, and the stars one by one shone 
brightly from the deep blue of a cloud- 
kss sky, while their jeweled brightness 
was answered back by the phosphorous 
sparks, emitting light from the deep, 
dark swells; as they rolled from the sides 
of the good old ship and sparkled in the 
sheen of the screw-lashed waters, mark- 
ing a broad track far in the wake ; as the 
swelling motion of the dark, blue deep 
beyond was answered by the waving vine 
clad hills — ^the breezes kissing the one 
and the other— who could fall, while gaz- 
ing, to rejoice in the beautiful harmony 
of nature, and in the wonderful works of 
God? 

Early on Friday moming, November 
14, we entered the harbor ol Vera 
Cruz, near the City of the True Cross, 
and midway between it and the fast de- 
caying castle of San Juan Ulila, built by 
Hordando Cortes, in the early part of 
the sixteenth Century. 

Disembarking by means of small row 
boats, we soon reached shore, landing at 
the govemment custom house. The 
writer, with many peculiar feelings, stood 
for the first time upon the soil of Mexico, 
and looked upon the quaint old city — ^the 
commercial port of the republic. 

Meditation under the surroundings was 
of but s'hort duration, for stränge sounds, 
made in an apparently rapidly spoken 
language, confused by the noises of lum- 
bering old drays, with wheels twice as 
large as the scrawny, little mules that 
hauled them over the rough cobble paved 
streets, brought the realization that we 



were in a föreign land, among a stränge 
people, whose habits, ways and customs 
were all widely different from any with. 
whom we had before been acquainted» 

Here we view white, blue and rose 
colored cupolas, houses painted bright 
red, yellow, orange, pink or blue; and 
sometimes a combination of all. These 
with their flat terraces and pyramidal 
Ornaments, all point to Oriental styles on 
Moorish designs. 

We visited, in the southem suburbs o^ 
the city, near the public park, the ruinsi 
of a large church, which was partially 
demolished when the city was bombardccfe- 
by the American forces under General 
Scott, in the war with Mexico. Origin- 
ally a vast building, this church is now 
little more than a heap of ruins, marked< 
by bare, blackened and fragmentary 
walls. Among the many fine churchi 
buildings still in a good State of preser- 
vation, and used in the Catholic service^ 
are one or two, presenting, because o£ 
their magnitude and chaste style of archi- 
tecture, a very imposing appearance.. 
One of these in particular, as we gazed 
upon its white enameled tower, which 
reaches to a great height, Struck us asv 
being splendidly proportioned and beau— 
tifully designed. The streets of the city- 
cross at right angles, are narrow, cobble* 
paved and incline to the centre, forming; 
there a drain or surface sewerage. Vtilf- 
tures, swarming in myriad% are the 
scavengers of the city; picking up and 
devouring the garbage when thrown into» 
the streets. These birds of Carrion pro- 
pensity,being protected by municipal law, 
are as tame as our common bam yard 
fowls. As the shades of night gather 
around this devoted Catholic city, these 
birds of prey hover in dark clouds upoa 
the dome and roof of cathedral and 
church, contending with each other for 
the higher and more desirable point» 
upon which to repose for the night. 

The public park, though not extensive^ 
presents some attractive features; miU 
lions of fii'e-flies, during the early even- 
ing, mingle in the grasses and flit througb« 
the air like shooting stars, affording a 
sight at once stränge and novel. The 
Plaza, planted with pahn and other trees^ 
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robed in rieh vcrdurc, and the walks 
paved with marble and cement^ is really 
a delightful Square, in the midst of which» 
we See a handsome fountain, bordered 
by a broad circular marble walk, on the 
outer edge of which are arranged com- 
fortable seats. The Plaza afibrds, in the 
midst of the trees, during the day, places 
of rest for sweet singing, many hued 
birds, and of amusement for the active 
squirrel and playful monkey as they skip 
the limbs, leaping from sun light to 
shadow, and from shadow to sunlight. 

During the heat of the day— we men- 
tion it as experienced on November I4th, 
equal to a July day in New York, and 
warmer than we ever feit in Utah— few 
people resort to this place of pleasure ; 
but when the cooler breezes of evening 
begin to close the oozing pores of per- 
spiring humanity, thousands of people 
gather here; among them the lively 
Frenchman, the cautious Englishman, 
the genial German,theobserving Yankee, 
the polite Spaniard, the athletic African, 
and the sharp, quick, musical speaking 
Mexican, and last, but not the least, the 
lithe, small and graceful Indian, de- 
scendant of a proud Aztec race. 



Here male and female, white, browa 
and black, congregate and promenade, 
while listening to strains of sweet, and 
of discordant music, mingling with a 
confused cry of numerous toy, pottcry, 
fruit and lottery ticket vendors. Amid 
this animated scene, made bright by the 
many colored Chinese lantems, castin|^ 
changeable lights upon flower and moss 
festooned booths and bowers, the writer 
made notes for future writings, and, 
while doing so, the deep toned bell of 
the cathedral clock toUed the hour of 
eleven. In thirty minutes the night ex- 
press will bear us towards the spot where 
hundreds of years ago, an eagle, with a 
serpent in his talons, sitting upon a cac- 
tus tree growing from the cleft of a rock, 
washed by the waters of Lake Tezcuco, 
marked the place where was built the 
Aztec city of Tenochlitland, (afterwards 
called Mexico,) the home of the Monte- 
zumas. Mosis Thatcher, 



Every person has two educations— one 
which he receives from others, and one, 
more important, which he gives him- 
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We have all noticed in what a turbu- 
lent State water is when it boils, but 
probably we are not all acquainted with 
the cause of this agitation. Heat has a 
tendency to expand, and hence when 
a vessel of water is placed over a fire, 
the liquid below, being nearest to the 
fire, is warmed first and is expand- 
ed, and then begins to rise, while the 
colder water sinks and goes through 
the same change itself, and thus there 
is established a constant Upper current 
along the sides of the vessel, with a 
downward current in the center. But 
when all is heated to a point marked on 
Fahrenheif s thermometer 212*', the water 
begins to change its character, that is, it 
slowly transforms itself into steam, but 
in Order to do this it must also expand so 
as to occupy seventeen hundred times 



more space than it did before, and this 
requires a great deal of heat Now, as 
the heat comes through the bottom or 
sides of the vessel, it is here that the 
water is first converted into bubbles of 
steam, and these, rising to the surface, 
because of their lightness, produce the 
agitation. 

But before the boiling commences, a 
peculiar singing sound is heard, called 
simmering. This will need some expla- 
nation. The bubbles of gas formed on 
the bottom rise, but the higher up they 
go the colder the water becomes, as all 
has not yet been raised to the tempera- 
ture of 2i2<>. The steam bubbles are 
therefore reduced to liquid again, or if 
Seen, they would seem to burst, and in 
doing so a sound is produced, but so many 
of these little explosions occur, and in 
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such rapid succession that they produce 
dne continuous sound. 

When water is heated imder the ordi- 
nary pressure of the atmosphere at the 
level of the sea, a higher temperature 
than 31 2« cannot be reached^ no matter 
how hot a fire is used. The only effect 
of increased heat will be to cause it to 
boil away more rapidly. 

If an ordinary tin vessel be placed 
over the fire, without water in it, the 
solder will soon melt away and the vessel 
£all to pieces. There is no danger of 
this, however, when there is water in it; 
for just as soon as the solder is heated a 
Uttle above 21 2 <^, the heat is conducted to 
the water, and there used in heating it 
and Converting it into steam. 

Those bubbles spoken of as rising 
from the bottom of the vessel in the case 
of boiling water, continue to increase in 
size as they ascend. But steam and all 
kinds of gases are so elastic that the 
slightest change in pressure produces a 
change in volume. So when these bub- 
bles are first formed at the bottom, they 
have the whole weight of the water 
above, compressing them, but as they 
rise the pressure decreases, and conse- 
quently they increase in size. 

The pressure of the atmosphere amounts 
to about fifteen pounds on the Square 
inch, and it is this compressing force that 
prevents the water from expanding into 
steam until a temperature of 212*' is 
reached. All the extra heat is now 
transformed into force to overcome the 
weight of the air. Now if this pres- 
sure is partly removed, it will not be 
necessary to raise the water to so high 
a temperature in order to make it boil. 
In fact, when the weight of the air 
is removed almost entirely, water will 
boil even a little above the freezing 
point. 

So the boiling point is not always the 
same, even in the same place, as the at- 
mosphere is sometimes lighter than at 
other times. So when we ascend moun- 
tains we leave much air below us, and 
hence the weight above decreases. Water 
will boil, then, high up above the level of 
the sea, at a much lower temperature 
than 2120. On the top of Mont Blanc, 



in the Alps, over sixteen thousand feet 
high, water will boil at about i8o<>. 

To illustrate the above facts, we would 
have to make use of an air pump, and by 
placing the water with a thermometer in 
it under the receiver and exhausting the 
air, we would observe how the boiling 
point lowers as the air is removed. The 
experiment of Franklin is much simpler 
and also illustrates the same principle: 
A glass flask that may be heated over a 
spirit lamp is partly filled with water, and 
heated until the water gives off steam, 
and then it is tightly corked and tumed 
upside down. Immediately the ebulli- 
tion ceases, because the steam thus 
corked up exerts its pressure on the 
water and prevents it from boiling unless 
more heat is applied. Now if we pour 
cold water ovej the flask, ebullition Starts 
in again very briskly, but soon stops 
until more cold water is poured on. This 
may be continued until the water in the 
flask is cold. This seems rather paradox- 
ical, but the pririciples explained above 
will show US why at once. The effect of 
pouring cold water is to condense the 
steam which coUects in littie globules on 
the sides of the vessel, and this removes 
the pressure from the surface of the 
water to such an extent that it can boil 
again, even though much below 212». 
But the steam thus generated soon col- 
lects above, and having no means of 
escape, presses down so heavily on the 
water that it stops ebullition again, until 
it is Condensed by pouring on more cold 
water. 

On looking across the column of steam 
that comes from the spout of a teakettle, 
it is invisible within an inch or so from 
the spout, but beyond that it appears 
like a cloud of smoke, and this we are 
accustomed to call steam, but in reality 
the steam is what came from the spout 
invisible, and what we see is the same 
Condensed into little globules of liquid 
water so small that they readily float 
about in the air for a time. 

When a drop of water falls on a hot 
stove, it does not flatten, but still retains 
its spherical form, but all the time grow- 
ing smaller, and dancing about from one 
place to another, until it becomes quite 
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5mall> when it disappears all at once. It 
has been detennined by Observation that 
the drop really does not touch the bot 
Btove> but is kept off a certain distance 
i)y the steam that is generated just before 
it comes in actual contact with the stove. 

In boiling away the water from the 
Juice of sugarcane in order to obtain the 
sugar, it was found that when this was 
done at the high temperature of 2i2<>, a 
^eat deal of molasses was formed at the 
•expense of the sugar, and the only way 
•to avoid this was to boil it away at a 
lower temperature. Accordingly as soon 
as the facts above mentioned became 
Icnown, air pumps were used to draw 
away the air, and also the steam as fast 
as it was formed, and thus the pressure 
from the surface of the juice was so 
tnuch removed that boiling could take 
place at a very low heat, and thus a great 
deal more sugar was produced, and of 
course much less molasses. 

Alcohol boils at a temperature much 
below 2i2<>, and hence if we take any 
ordinary spirituous liquor we may easily 
separate the alcohol, by raising it to a 
hcat below the boiling point of water, 
and thus only the alcohol with but little 
of the watcr will pass off as a gas. If 



this process is repeated, there will be 
still less water mixed with the alcohol^ 
but it can not all be removed by this pro- 
cess. It is in this way also that many of 
the essential oils, used in making per« 
fumes and essences are separated from 
water. 

In gold and silver mining, these pre- 
cious metals are oflen separated from the 
rock and dirt by allowing them to dis- 
solve in quicksilver or mercury, a metal 
found in the liquid State. After this the 
quicksilver is boiled away, and only the 
gold or silver is left behind. 

The nutritious matter contained in 
bones cannot be dissolved in water at 
212«, and hence in order to overcome 
this difficulty a Frenchman named Papin, 
invented a kettle with a tight fitting lid 
so as to keep the steam in and to increase 
the pressure^ and thus raise the boiling 
point to any temperature desired. The 
expansive force of steam is also used as 
the motive force in the steam engine. 

Quebec^ 



The mixture of those things by speech, 
which by nature are divided, is the 
mother of all error. — Hooker. 
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FIRST LEAP. 

There is nothing more valuable than 
truth. Religious truth, or that which re- 
tates to God, our duty to Him, His laws 
and purposes, and the means by which 
-we may now come to Him and eventually 
i>e exalted in His presence, is really 
priceless. To obtain a knowledge of re- 
ligious truth, both.young and old shöuld 
be willing to make every exertion and to 
offer any sacrifice. There are many Sys- 
tems of religion in the world, but only 
ione can be correct, for the simple reason 
that there is but one God for the inhabi- 
tants of the earth to worship and obey. 
If there were many true Gods to whom 
tnankind owed reverence, there might be 
several true religions. God is the author 
Ol revealer of true religion. Men may 



invent and arrange methods of worship^ 
imagine and think out doctrines, and 
formulate and enforce creeds; but they 
are of no value as a means of salvation. 
God must be approached and served in 
the way which He ordains, or the wor- 
ship and Service will not be accepted. 

The first principle of true religion is 
Faith. This is the beginning of right- 
eousness. It is the very root of the tree 
of life, and its sap runs through all the 
branches. •* Without faith it is impossi- 
ble to please God." And "Whosoever 
cometh to God must believe that He is.*' 
Faith, in its simplest sense, is the assent 
of the mind, and its assurance of the 
existence of things unseen by the natural 
eye. This is belief. In another sense, 
faith is a moüve power, a principle of 
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action. Examination into the secret 
Springs that prompt us in the common 
affairs of life will show that faith moves 
US to exertion and incites us to persever- 
ance. It is the assurance we feel of the 
existence or attainment of things unper- 
ceived by the senses, which urges us on- 
wafd and inspires us with energy. In a 
iiigher sense, faith is a spiritual force. It 
«reaches up to the heavenly spheres. It 
lays hold upon eternal things. It acts 
upon the grosser elements, and moves 
spiritual essences and immortal intelli- 
gencies. It is in its fulness all powerful. 
By its exercise God made the worlds, 
bringing order out of chaos> light out of 
darkness, and visible things out of the 
invisible, all moved by that spiritual en- 
ergy called faith. By its power Christ 
Stilled the winds and walked.upon the 
waves, healed the sick and raised the 
dead. Elijah by faith closed the heav- 
ens^ that they rained not, and overcame 
the might of Death, passing with his 
body into the mansions on high. By 
faith Job beheld the Coming of the Re- 
«deemer and Paul ascended to the third 
heaven. And by faith men and women 
can overcome the influences of earth 
and time^ and rise to communion with 
angehe beings, and even with God, the 
highest and höhest of all. 

Man must have faith in God in order 
to become exalted into His presence. 
No man knows of himself how to reach 
that Position, nor how to obtain salvation 
from sin and its eifects, among which are 
sorrow and pain, and death as the ulti- 
mate. "f o learn an)rthing in relation to 
these important matters he must be 
taught of God, and faith is therefore ab- 
solutely necessary in the outset of any 
attempt to learn of Him. This faith 
'*comes by hearing," or in other words 
is developed by testimony. Through 
the testimony of men divinely appointed 
to speak in the name of the Lord,faith is 
awakened in the human heart. It is a 
principle existing in every soul, bat in 
the conditJon of fallen humanity is mea- 
surably dormant^ until quickened by a 
divine influence. The word spoken by 
inspired men, accompanied by the influ- 
ence of the spirit of truth, arouses faith 



in the soul of man, and by its force he is 
led to call upon the Lord, and by itsi 
light to See his way to repentance and 
obedience. 

No man by his own researches can 
find out God. He may, by reason and 
reflection, by observing and pondering 
upon the wonders of creation, by study- 
ing his own internal and external nature^ 
come to the sure conclusion that there is 
a God> and to a very small extent make 
an estimate of His character. But with- 
out the Almighty manifests Himself in 
some manner, finite man can never obr 
tain a knowledge of infinite Deity. The 
speculations of human beings concerning 
God are many and various, and a vast 
number of their conclusions inconsistent 
and vain. Human leaming, no matter 
how extensive, and human research, no 
matter how profound, are of necessity 
inadequate alone to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of divine things. He nee an 
unlettered person enlightened direct from 
God, will know more of Deity tban the 
most erudite collegian who has not re- 
ceived this divine Illumination. 

Some conception of God is necessary 
to proper faith in Him. On this account 
He has, at different periods of the world's 
history, manifested Himself to chosen 
persons, whom He has deputed to bear 
witness of His existence and attributes 
to others, and declare His will and com- 
mandments. The history of some of 
these manifestations and revelations given 
in olden times is recorded in the Bi- 
ble. Those that have been vouch-' 
safed to man in the latter times are emr 
bodied in what is popularly known as 
<< Mormonism," but what should be called 
the Everlasting Gospel,renewed on earth^ 

By these we learn that God is the Fa- 
ther of the human race. As every seed 
in nature bears its own kind, it is reason- 
able to conclude that man bears some 
semblance to the Being from whom He 
sprang. And this idea is confirmed by 
the divine declaration that " God made 
man in His own image." Our Father \xx 
Heaven is, then, a personal Being. He 
is a Spirit. But He is also enclothed in 
a tabemacle. In other words, He is an 
immortal Spirit dwelling in an immortaJL 
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tabemacle. Every feculty and power to 
be found in mortal man exists in the ful- 
ness of its perfection in the person of 
Deity. Those glorious qualities which 
make so wide a distinction between man 
and the lower animals^ are undeveloped 
photographs, or, rather, embryotic du- 
plicates of the perfected attributes of the 
Etemal Father. 

Being an individual, God, in His per- 
sonality, cannot be omnipresent. But 
by the Holy Spirit, which procecds from 
His presence and permeates all things 
throughout the immensity of space, He 
can see and know and influence all 
things. Yet the Being who has power 
over all His creations proceeds by law, 
and while giving laws to all His creations 
is Himself governed by law and never 
violates the etemal principles of truth, 
justice and mercy. The " laws of na- 



ture" are the laws of God, and He is 
consistent with them and those higher 
laws, which pertain to the spiritoal 
spheres. 

The Fatherhood of God is a glorious 
truth that must at some time be impressed 
upon every one of oor race. It involves 
the brotherhood of man. It is fulf of 
ennobling and elevating suggesdons, and 
prompts those who are impressed with» 
its majesty to deeds worthy of so exalted 
an origin ;leads to humility and obedience, 
and influences all the sons and daughters 
of^the Etemal Father to mutual help, 
forbearance, charity and affection, as 
brothers and sisters of a family, whose 
destiny is connected with the glory and 
dominion and matchless power of the 
Almighty framer and govemor of the 
Universe. 

C. W. Penrose. 
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"Religentem esse oportet, religiosum neias.*' 
( We ougkt to he Religious^ not SuperstUious.) 

It was observed by.Bulwer Lytton 
that "Authors are the only men we ever 
really do know— the rest of mankind die 
with only the surface of their characlers 
imderstood." Paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, this affirmation is strikingly true ; 
of the many millions that "tread the 
globe," only a handful reveal themselves. 
The great mass of mankind drop into 
their graves unknown. Who wonld dare 
to teil, even a dear friend, the thronging 
fancies of his brain ? Who could reveal 
the fond desires and aspirations that at 
some time come to all? He who should 
attempt it would be laughed at for his 
pains^ and most people are extremely 
averse to being ridiculed. Could we 
know the exquisite pathos and tender- 
ness of Charles Dickens had he never 
written? Would Byron*s gloomy idio- 
sjmcracies so startle us, but for his im- 
mortal poems? Should we feel the 
powers of the "myriad-minded Shaks- 
peare," but for the Tempest, Ham- 
let, King Lear, and those odier, his 
wonderful creations? So far from this 



case, each, in a populär sense, would 
have died **unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung." He who writes his thoughts may 
hence stand a chance of being under- 
stood, though if he possess a great and 
fertile mind, much of his most sacred 
seif can never be revealed. 

It follows from this that an author's 
biography will be most completely found 
in his works. The date of his birth and 
death^ his native town and his father's 
praenomen are matters that jDut little 
afiect the story of the man, as is the case 
of Milton and blind Maeonides; but the 
dawnings of his mind, its early excur- 
sions, its depth, purity and strength, 
these are the desiderata which his writ- 
ings alone can supply. Take for ex- 
ample, Thomas Hood, the witty, the 
humorous, the pathetic ; and who, with a 
particle of discerament, could not write 
his biography from his works? Whims 
and Öddities, The Bridge of Sighs, 
Song of the Shirt, The Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies; these writings con- 
stitute in themselves the tme history of 
that poet's life. 

An author's literary productions ofteii 
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discover bim to be possessed of virtues, 
tbe existence of whicb bis most intimate 
friends bad never known. Particularly 
is tbis apparent in tbe matter of rebgious 
tendencies, wbose recipients bave fre- 
quently been asbamed to make tbem 
known. A few of our most populär 
writers, bowever, bave exbibited, in por- 
tions of tbeir works, sucb a spirit of 
meeknessy of utter reliance upon God, 
and sucb an universal benevolence» as 
tbe World bas too rarely seen. 

As an example of tbe first of tbese, 
may be mentioned tbe poet Byron, of 
wbom it is enougb for our purpose to say 
tbat bis conception, Cain, is tbe reflex of 
bis own cbaracter. Byron was univer- 
sally regarded as an unbeliever, as a 
scofier at otbers' faitb, as one wbose ten- 
dencies were **to destroy all belief in tbe 
reality of virtue, and to make all entbu- 
siasm and constancy of affection ridicu- 
lous." Yet tbis man, in bis Hebrew 
Melodies, bas left us some of tbe most 
exquisite tbougbts upon record, and in a 
poem written upon bis deatbbed, displays 
tbat doubt of tbe past and uncertainty of 
tbe futxire, wbicb during bis life be was 
asbamed to avow. 

It is cheering to tum from tbis dark 
niind to tbe genial Addison, tban wbom 
few bave written better or more trusting- 
ly in sacred poetry. Of bim it is related 
tbat, being on a bed of sickness, be sent 
for bis acquaintance, tbe Earl of War- 
wick, wbom be wisbed to reclaim from a 
life of liccntiousness and dissipation/ "I 
bave sent for you," said be, "tbat you 
may see in wbat peace a Cbristian can 
die." He breatbed bis last on tbe i/tb 
of June, 1 7 1 9. Tbe chief cbaracteristics 
of bis devotional works are bumility, 
veneration, and admiration of tbe Divine 
Power. Tbese qualities are seen very 
plainly in tbe Parapbrase of tbe.Twenty- 
tbird Psalm, in tbe bymns commencing 
"How are tby servants blest, O Lord!" 
and **When all tby mercies, O my God," 
etc. Tbe following ode i^ also very fine : 

The spadous firmament on high, 
With all tbe blue ethereal sky, 
And Spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their grcat Original proclaim: 



Th' unwearied sun, firom day to day, 
Does bis Creator's power display, 
And pnblishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty band. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrons tale, 
And, nightly to the list'ning earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth: 
While all the Stars tbat round herbum, 
And all the planets in their tum, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the tmth frcrni pole to pole. 

Wbat though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice, nor sound, 
Amid their radiant ort» be found? 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
Forever singing as they shine, 
"The Hand that made us is divine." 

Tbe sacred bymns of Dr. Isaac Watts 
will probably last as long as our language. 
Tbey arrest attention by tbeir simplicity, 
warmtb and exquisite imagery. He is 
one of tbe most prolific of religious 
poets, and is tbe constant companion of 
old and young. No collection of bymns 
would be complete witbout some of bis 
productions. Tbe succeeding is a good 
example of bis style: 

A SUMMER EVENING. 
How fine has the day been, how bright was the 

sun, 
How lovcly and joyfiil the course that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist wben bis race he begun, 

And there foUowed some droppings of raint 
But now the &ir traveler 's come to the west, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best; 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest. 

And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian; his course he begins, 
Like the sun in a nust, when he moums for bis 

sins. 
And mehs into tears; then he breaks out and 
shines. 

And travels his heavenly way; 
But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun,. he looks richer in grace. 
And gives a sure hope at the end of his days, 

Of rising in brighter array. 

On tbe 2otb of November, 1752, was 
born Thomas Cbatterton, 

••The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in bis pride." 
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Other poets had written at an early age: 
Pope, and Cowley, and Byron had com- 
posed poems when ranging from twelve 
to fifteen years old. Chatterton, taughl 
to read and write at a charity school, 
when a mere child eleven years of age, 
wrote as follows : 

A HYMN. 
Almighty Frainer of the skies^ 
O let OUT pure devotion risc 
. Like incense in thy sight 1 
Wrapt in impenetrable shade 
The texture of our souls was made, 
Tiü thy command gave light. 

The sun of glory gleamed, the ray 
Refined the daricness into day, 

And bid the vapors fly: 
Impelled by bis eternal love, 
He left bis palaces above, 

To cheer our gloomy sky. 

How shaU we celebrate the day, 
When God appeared in mortal clay, 

The mark of worldly scom. 
When the archangel's heavenly lays 
Attempted the Redeemer's praise, 

And haüed Salvation's mom? 

A hurable form the Godhead wore, 
The pains of poverty he bore, 

To gaudy pomp unknown: 
Though in a human walk he trod, 
Still was the man Almighty God, 

In glory all bis own. 

Despised, oppressed. the Godhead bears 
The torments of this vale of tears, 

Nor bids bis vengeance rise: 
He saw the creatures He had made 
Revile bis power, bis peace invade. 

He saw with Mercy's eyes. 

Chatterton lived only six years after 
writing the above. To escape starva- 
tion, he destroyed himself by taking ar- 
semc; dying, at the youthful age of sev- 
enteen, the wonder of England. "No 
English poet," says Campbell, **ever 
equalled him at the same age." 

No one can read the delightful poetry 
of William Cowper, without lamenting 
the dark malady with which his mind 
was clouded. Learned, devout, of simple 
and kindly habits, he was the delight of 
all acquaintances. His contributions to 
hymnal literature are very numerous, 
and of the highest merit. Many of the 



selections oftenest used In divine Service 
are from his pen. He has nothing finer 
among the Olncy Hymns than the ode 
so familiär to us all, *'God moves in a 
mysterious way." What follows, on rc- 
tirement, shows a mind accustomed to 
reflect upon the mercies of the Lord: 

Far itom the world. O Lord, I flee 

From strife and tumult far! 
From scenes where Satan wages stiü 

His most successfiil war. 
The calm retreat, the silent shade, 

With prayer and praise agree; 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 

For those who Ibllpw Thee. 

There, if thy Spirit touch the soul. 

And grace her mean abode, 
Oh, with what peace. and joy, and love, 

She communes with her God l 
There like the nightingale she pours 

Her solitary lays; 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 

Nor thirsts for human praise. 

Author and Guardian of my life, 

Sweet source of light divine, 
And (all harmonious names in one) 

My Savior, thou art mine! 
What thanks I owe Thee, and what love, 

A boundless, endless störe, 
Shall echo through the realms above 

Wh^ time shall be no more. 

Thomas Moore, poet, novelist and bi- 
ographer; the friend and Aristarchus of 
Lord Byron, by whom he was called 
"Anacreon Moore," in reference to his 
amatory publications, has added to the 
common stock a few beautiful specimens 
of devotional poetry. The sequent is, 
perhaps, as good as anj-thing in his col- 
lection. The ideas are easily and beau- 
tifully expressed: 

As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see. 
So, deep in my soul the still prayer of devotion. 
Unheaitl by the world, rises silent to Thee, 
My God! silent to Thee— 
Pure, warm, silent to Thee. 

As still to the star of its worship, though douded, 

The needle points fjMthfully o'er the dim sea. 

So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded. 

The hope of my spirit tums trembling to Thee, 

MyGod! trembling to Thee— 

True, fond, trembling to Thee. 
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Among the numerous hymns composed 
by James Montgomery, are many of the 
rarest beauty. The thoughts are often 
sublime, while the versification is abso- 
lutely faultless. The piece commencing 
'Trayer is the souPs sincere desire," de- 
serves especial mention; but we have 
not Space for any quotations^ as we wish 
to introduce one more author, whose 
poems are few indeed, but of surpassing 
excellence. We refer to H. F. Lyta, 
who died in 1847. To us, the foUowing 
poem appears to contain unnumbered 
beauties. We never tire of reading it: 

"ABIDE WITH MEl" 
Abide with mel &st liaUs the eventide; 
The darkness deepens: I^rd, with me abide! 
When other helpers iail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with mel 

Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day; 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 



Change and decay in all around I see; 

Thoa who changest not, abide with me! 

• • • » 

1 need thy presence every passing hoiir: 

What but thy grace can foil the tempter's power? 
Who lUce Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through clouds and sunshine, O abide with me! 

I fear no foe. with Thee at band to bless; 
lUs have no weight, and teais no bittemess: 
Where is death's sting? where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me! 

We have thus shown a few of the best 
specimens of devotional poetry which 
our language afFords. Some good authors, 
such as John and Charles Wesley, have 
been omitted,as it is impossible to mention 
all in the limits of a short essay. The 
writers cited are such as have attained a 
clasp upon the hearts of the people, 
which no time can ever weaken. 

Beppa, 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MILAN. 

WiTH the exception of St. Peter's at 
Rome and the Church of Seville, the 
Milan Cathedral is the largest house of 
worship in the world. Its architect drew 
bis Inspiration from an Alpine mountain^ 
the lofty pinnacled spires and massive 
base of which he attempted to reproduce, 
and has so far succeeded that the ob- 
server on first beholding the grand, im- 
posing edifice, naturally turns his gaze to 
the distant Alps, to discover some of the , 
works of nature> with which to compare 
it. 

Approaching the building, the thous- 
ands of canopied niches, which are cut 
upon the surface in every appropriate 
place, relieve the sharp angles, adorn the 
waste of massive wall and afford shelter 
for the finely executed statues of all 
sizes, which are placed within diem. 
There are upwards of two thousand of 
these statues already in position, and 
when the work of ornamentation shall be 
completedi above twice that number will 
grace the walls and embellish the col- 



umns and arches of the wonderful 
cathedral. 

The shape of the church is that of a 
cross, and in many respects resembles 
the cathedral of Cologne. The nave 
and transept are flanked with double 
aisles ; the arched ceilings being support- 
ed by rows of massive columns, some of 
them monoliths seventy feet high, and 
twelve feet in diameter. Instead of cap- 
itals surmounting the tops of these col- 
umns, which are upwards of fifty in 
number, beautifully carved niches are 
formed about the upper part of each, in 
which are located life-sized statues of 
saints and holy men, whose memories 
are cherished by their devout descend- 
ants. 

The vaulting of the arches is artis- 
tically painted to represent perforated 
stone work, and seen at so great a dis- 
tance, above one hundred and fifty feet, 
the Illusion is perfect. The entire floor 
of the cathedral is an elegantly designed 
mosaic of different colored marbles, 
which seem to rise in individual blocks 
out of their places,in the magnificent per- 
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spective, afforded by the immense dis- 
tance, from the entrance of the cathedral 
up the long nave to the altar at the 
transept. 

On every hand one encounters statues, 
some in white Parian marble, others 
in colored marbles and porphery. Of 
the latter material is the wonderftü ana- 
tomical statue of St. Bartholomew, by 
Marcus ä Grate. It represents the saint 
flayed alive, exposing with remarkable 
precision, all the muscles of the body, 
while over the left Shoulder is carelessly 
hung the skin. 

Within the treasury are life size statues 
of St. Ambrogio and others^ made of 
solid silver; also many jewels, rings and 
precious stones, relics and unique articles 
of vertu, Within a short distance of the 
treasury is the subterranean vault con- 
taining the tomb of St. Borromeo. A 
small fee is charged for admission here, 
as to almost every part of the cathedral, 
and upon payment of a considerably 
larger one, an interesting, but not very 
cheerful exhibition of the relics and bones 
of the deceased saint is given. It is 
truly wonderful to contemplate the sanc- 
timonious relish, with which the be- 
nighted people of the Catholic countries 
imearth the bones of their hero saints, 
and make their exposure matters of mer- 
chandise for the sake of holy church. 

Out from the gloomy cr3rpt to the main 
floor is a relief ; for the subdued light, 
Streaming through the colored Windows, 
is rieh as the rays of sunlight on a field 
of yellow grain, though the ever prevail- 
ing smell of incense is not so health- 
ful. The awe and wonder feeling in 
visiting the cathedral, comes upon you 
while Standing on the floor, and trying to 
gather within the small compass of a 
human mind, the stupendous work that 
lies around and rears aloft its proud sym- 
metrical form in a thousand beautiful 
parts, over all of which rests a glorious 
halo. The three vast Windows of the 
choir, are marvels of stained glass, rep- 
resenting upwards of three hundred and 
fifty Scriptural subjects. 

We, however, reach the climax of our 
enjoyment, when after ascending two 
hundred steps inside^ and three hundred 



without the edifice, we reach the highest 
gallery of the tower. From this com- 
manding altitude, overlooking the houses 
of Milan, which appear like the domi- 
ciles of Liliput, and the people in the 
streets, who look like flattened out 
dwarfs, the view of the country around 
is at once a noble prospect, and a panor- 
ama of varied beauty and vast extent. 

Away to the north and east is seen the 
lofty peaks of'Mont Blanc, Great St. 
Bemard, Mont Cenis and Monte Rosa^ 
after which the cathedral is designed, 
and the high mountains of the Simplon 
and St. Gotthard, while south and west, 
the roUing land of Lombardy and the 
Apennines in the distance, enchant the 
eye. The towers and domes of Pavia, 
beneath which rest the riebest monu- 
ments of architectural decoration in 
northem Italy, can be seen. The whole 
view is impressive and not easily for- 
gotten. The snow-clad peaks among 
the clouds, and the sunny vales of orange 
and flgs trees in bloom, crowded into a 
Single momentary glance ! The contrast 
is striking — Switzerland and Italy—butit 
is delightful. One could spend a week 
in contemplating it from so glorious a 
vantage ground. 

We must descend and take our leave 
of the grand cathedral, but before we go 
let US see what the illustrious travel 
writer, the late Bayard Taylor, says of 
it: "The Cathedral of Milan is more 
interesting than many an entire city. It 
Stands in an irregulär open place, closely 
hemmed in by houses on two sides, so 
that it can be seen to advantage from 
only one point. It is a mixture of the 
Gothic and Romanesque styles ; the body 
of the structure is entirely covered with 
statues and richly wrought sculpture, 
with needle like spires of white marble 
rising up from every comer. But of the 
exquisite airy look of the whole mass, 
although so solid and vast> it is impos- 
sible to convey an idea. It resembles 
some fabric of frost-work which wtnter 
traces on the window panes. 

"Ascending the marble steps which 
lead to the front, I lifted the folds of the 
heavy curtain and entered. What a 
glorious aisle I The mighty pillars aup- 
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port a magnificent arched ceiling, paint- 
ed to resemble fretworki and the little 
ligfat that falls through the small Win- 
dows above, enters tinged with a dim 
golden hue. A feeling of solemn awe 
comes over one as he steps with ahushed 
tread along the colored marble floor, and 
measores the massive columns until they 
blend with the gorgeous arches above. 
There are four rows of these, about fifty 
in all, and when I stat# that they are 
eight feet in diameter, and sixty or 
sevent j feet in height, some idea may be 
formed of the grandeur of the building. 
The I>uomo is not yet entirely finished, 
the workmen still being employed in 
various parts^ but it is said that when 
completed, there will be four thousand 
statues on diüerent parts of it. 

" The design of the Duomo is said to 
be taken from Monte Rosa> one of the 
lofliest peaks of the Alps. Its hundreds 
of sculptured pinnacles, rising from every 
part of the body of the church, certainly 
bear a striking resemblance to the splin- 
tered ice-crags of Savoy. Thus we see 
how art^ mlghty and endless in her forms 



though she be, is in everything but the 
child of nature. Her divinest concep- 
tions are but copies of objects which we 
behold every day. The faultless beauty 
of the Corinthian capital— the springing 
and intermingling arches of the Gothic 
aisle— ;the pillared portico or the massive 
and sky-piercing p3n*amid — ^are but at- 
tempts at reproducing, by the studied 
regularity of art, the ever-varied and 
ever-beautiful forms of mountain^ rock 
and forest. But there is oftentimes a 
more thrilling Sensation of enjoyment 
produced by the creation of man's hand 
and intellect than the grander effects of 
nature, existing constantly before our 
eyes. It would seem as if man mar- 
velled more at his own work than at the 
work of the Power which created him." 
De Vallibus. 



Speaking of temperance, I have ob- 
served that many people make temper- 
ance so much a hobby, in conversation 
and practice, that it might well be said 
of them, they are intemperately temper- 
ate.— -F. Z>. Richards. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF DESERET. 



This is an age of education. So broad 
an assertion may appear, and in one 
sense is^ extravagant. If we speak of 
education in its limited field, or that 
which is bounded by the knowledge ac- 
quired at schools and Colleges, there is 
undoubtedly a degree of extravagance ; 
but if education be taken^ as it should 
be, and as it is gradually being taken^ to 
embrace the whole ränge of human leam- 
ing, the teachings of our lives in each 
day and in every act, and in the search 
after that branch of knowledge, so sub- 
tle, so evanescent and yet so piain and 
so permanent^ which leads to the hope 
of a future existence, it becomes a very 
rational assertion. There is, too, such 
an alliance between the school education 
and that of life, in all its phases, which 
may be discemed, that it is very 
difficult^ admitting it to be possible, to 



point to the line where the one ends and 
the other begins. In the view here ex- 
pressed, it is true that every age may 
justly be claimed to have been an age of 
education; but at no time, so far as is 
known^ has there been such a universal 
thirst for knowledge,everywhere through- 
out all the civilized portions of the globe, 
and in many portions inhabited by races 
we look upon as still in darkness. It is 
the one populär theme; it reaches all 
classes, and in all alike it rouses the 
noblest emotions of which mortal is cap- 
able. Education has never attained so 
exalted a position as it occupies to-day; 
in no age has it ever been entitled to 
such honors; it has never been so far 
reaching, so thorough, so varied and so 
boundless as it is now. Therefore this 
is essentially the age of education. 
Everything that pertains to it is of 
primary importance^ and particularly 
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should that be of great weight» which 
lays the foundation for, and opens the 
gates to all knowledge and its liberal ap- 
plication— the school. In view of these 
facts, there can be no question of such 
interest to our people, and to the young 
most of all. 

Education in Utah has had such a 
varied experience, and has been subject to 
such peculiar changes, that an account of 
them, apart from its value as an evidence 
of progress, would make an interesting 
chapter to all who have any regard for 
the history of their Territory. The 
University of Deseret has everbeen and 
still is so inseparably associated with the 
progress of education in Utah, that a his- 
tory of the one is equivalent to a history 
of the other^ and on this assumption they 
will be treated. Passing for the present 
at least, any reference to the difficulties 
that beset the course of education in a 
pioneer country and among a pioneer 
people> we will begin at the beginning. 

At the time the University of Deseret 
was brought into being, our Territory 
was controlled by what was known as 
the Provisional Government of the State 
of Deseret. An act incorporating and 
establishing the University of Deseret 
was passed by the general assembly of 
this government, on the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1850, making this Institution actu* 
ally older than the Territory itself. Then, 
as now, the conduct of the University 
was entrusted to a chancellor and a board 
of twelve regents, who were elected, as 
now, by the Legislature, but only for one 
year, instead of which they now hold for 
a period of two years. The Legislature 
then met annually, while it now meets 
biennially^ this being the reason for the 
difference in the terms of office. At that 
time the legal power of the University 
was much broader than it has been for a 
number of years past; there was no com- 
mon school law, and the tenor of legisla- 
tion subsequent to the granting of the 
University charter, clearly indicates it to 
have been the wish of the Legislators 
that the University, through its Chan- 
cellor and Board of Regents, should ex- 
ercise a guardian or parental influence 
over the educational interests of the 



entire Territory. Shortly alter the crca- 
tion of the Institution by the provisional 
government, Utah was made a Territory, 
and the Territorial Legislature adopted 
bodily^ among others, the act incorpor- 
ating the University. 

It was not until the November follow- 
ing, that the Institution began Operations, 
under the significant title of ^HThe Parent 
School." At first it was conducted by 
Dr. Cyrus Colins, but subsequently, 
and during the same year, by Orson 
Spencer, M. A., and Mr. W. W. Phelps. 
Though conmienced under what might« 
at that date, have seemed to be propi- 
tious circumstances, the school was des- 
tined to fail, and this, too, for reasons 
that were quite natural, and which are 
very apparent now. The University, as 
already stated, received its charter from 
the provisional government of the State 
of Deseret, thus having an actual, 
though perhaps not an active existence 
prior to Utah being given a territorial 
form of government, and only about two 
and a half years later than the settlement 
of the Territory. 

It must be held in remembrance that 
Utah, at that time, enjoyed a very 
meagre population^ a large majority 
of which inhabited Salt Lake Valley 
and the inmiediate vicinity of Salt Lake 
City. The people were poor; the 
country was wild and uncultivated, and 
the bsire necessaries of life could be 
forced from the almost barren soil only 
by the most persistent exertions. It was 
a struggle for existence— a struggle whicK 
in all times past and in all times to come, 
in the very nature of things, must en- 
gulph every other consideration, however 
weighty. In fact, it was pioneer life> 
always the same. The pioneer makes 
the wilds habitable, and by industry, 
prudence and economy, saves means 
with which j^e is enabled, in the course 
of time, to add conveniences and com- 
forts to the necessities at first so difficult 
to secure. Did he attempt to enjoy lux- 
uries from the beginning, he would al- 
ways be poor, and would not only want 
the comforts but the necessaries of life, — 
for he who consumes all he produces, at 
the time of production, must always be a 
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producer, if he would exist by his own 
labor. Now schoolhouses and school- 
books are not as absolutely needful as 
bread and clothes; therefore the pion- 
eer's first tbought is to secure the latter, 
and by means of economy to pbtain the 
fonner in due time. At the period of 
the creation of the University ojf Des- 
eret^ the people had not so far ad- 
vanced that a university was a neces- 
sity^ and while schools had been and 
were still being opened; while all the 
talent necessary to the successful man- 
agement of a high school was accessible ; 
and while the people possessed in a large 
degree that impulse, so natural to parents 
and so noble, to give to their children 
every educational advantage, they had 
overestimated their ability, and in their 
zeal overlooked the £fict> which came to 
them subsequently, that sufficient pre- 
paration had not been made for the Sup- 
port of the school. In piain words, they 
were still in the bread and clothes con- 
dition rather than that of the school- 
house and schoolbooks. Their desire, 
nevertheless, was noble, both in spirit, 
and had things been favorable, in prac- 
tice, and for the brief period of their 
habitation in these mountains, evidences 
a zeal in the cause of education as re- 
markable and courageous as it was broad 
and worthy. 

The section of the act incorpor- 
äting the University, which defines the 
powers and duties of the Chancellor 
and Board of Regents, among other 
things, says they shall transact ''all 
business needful to the prosperily of the 
University in advancing all useful and 
üne arts and sciences; select and pro- 
cure land; erect and purchase buildings; 
solicit donations; send agents abroad; 
receive subscriptions ; purchase books, 
maps, Charts, and all apperatus neces- 
sary for the most liberal cndowment of 
any library and scientific Institution; 
employ professors and teachers; make 
"by-laws ; establish branches of the Unt- 
versity throughout the State, and do all 
other things that fathers and guardians 
of the Institution ought to do." Even in 
this day of advanced and liberal ideas, 
it would be difficult to frame a charter 



broader in its ^erms and more liberal in 
its spirit than the one from which this 
extract is made. The govemment was 
still poor, and while at heart the peo- 
ple were anxious to support an Institu- 
tion that would compare with any, the 
material developments of the Territory 
had not yet reached a point that would 
justify the gratification of this wish. 
Consequently, after a brief and manly 
strugglc, good judgment prevailed and 
the active existence of the parent school 
ceased. 

Fornearly sixteen years the Univer- 
sity lived merely upon the Statute books ; 
yet there is something, and not a little> 
of credit, in this. It showed that while 
the people had learned that their hearts 
and their heads were longer than their 
purses> they did not despair and were 
far from willing to yield to circumstances 
which patience and industry would sur- 
mount; it also demonstrates that the idea 
of a practical resucitation was steadily en- 
tertained through all these years. During 
this time,an act providing for the establish- 
ment and support of Common Schools 
became law, and was put in Operation. 
To a degree and in a legal sense, this 
withdrew the common schools from the 
protection and control of the Chancellor 
and Board of Regents, it had at first 
been the Intention should be exercised 
through the University ; but nevertheless 
it left the University as much a State In- 
stitution as it had ever been. During 
this long period also, the Territory made 
rapid and remarkable progress in its 
growth and spread of population, in the 
development of its material interests and 
in the increase of wealth consequent 
upon both. Its condition in 1867 was in 
marked contrast with that of 1851, in 
that it had now reached a position where 
school-houses and school-books, and 
above all, a State Institution up to which 
the common schools could look for com- 
petent teachers, and in which young men 
and women could obtain a higher educa- 
tion, had become a veritable and undeni- 
able necessity. 

The University, then, had become a 
necessity; it was resuscitated, but in a 
new form. The spirit of its management 
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was at variance with the spirit of its 
charter and the legislation which had 
placed it on a stale footing. Mr. D. O. 
Calder was the principal, and in Novem- 
ber, it was organized and conducted as a 
commercial College until March of 1867. 
The idea of a commercial College was in 
itself worthy, but it was nearly as far 
ahead of the times, as the Parent School 
had been. A commercial school was 
not then, a necessity; and while it gave 
young men a practical business educa- 
tion, implanted in some business habits, 
and fitted them for business positions^ 
there was no demand for their knowledge 
when they hadgraduated ; and their com- 
mercial education was of little value to 
them. 

As education is a means to an end, 
and, as a young man in educating him- 
self should do so with a view to making 
the knowledge he acquires of positive 
pecuniary value, he should choose that 
which, while being most agreeable 
to his talent and to his inclination, will 
place him in a position to do the greatest 
amount of good, and in which he can 
command the greatest retum. There- 
fore^ while the commercial College was 



well attended and successfully managed, 
it could not be of very longliÜe; thecon- 
dition of the Territory would not justify 
it ; and a large majority of its graduates 
were left just where they had been on 
their entrance, so far as the Information 
they had acquired at the College, in any 
way assisted in securing for them em- 
ploymeht that would be remunerative, 
when the time spent and the knowledge 
of which they had become possessed 
were considered. This became under- 
stood and a change was determined upon 
— a change that would finally place the 
Institution where the Solons of the Pro- 
visional Government and the early Terri- 
torial Legislature had intended it should 
be placed. 

Dr. John R. Park, a graduate of the 
University of New York, to-day the prin- 
cipal of the University and the foremost 
educator in the Territory, was called 
upon by the Board of Regents to assume 
the management of the Institution, to re- 
volutionize its method and to reorganize 
it on a plan as decidedly in contrast with 
the commercial coUege as the latter was 
with the plan to be gathered from the 
charter. R, W. Sloan. 



SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 



DINING WITH A FRIEND. 

The first thing a boy does on entering 
a new school, after cutting his Initials in 
his desk, is to fomf an everlasting bond 
of friendship with some other boy; and 
by the time the two have become Joint 
proprietors in tops, chinies, agates and 
crystals, flints not included — ^they are 
ready to swear that no time or change in 
this life shall sever the covenant they 
have made. 

These beautiful associations, however, 
though among the most touching com- 
mon to our nature, are not destined to 
flourish undisturbed ; a destroying hand, 
the ruthless authority of parents, often 
blights the plant of friendship in its 
growth, and effectually checks the bloom 
of budding affection; how frequently is 
the spectacle of a swim in the slough 



frustrated^ a game of one old cat circum- 
vented, or a perusal of Mr. Munro's 
charming stories interdicted and forbid- 
den,'throughtheintervention of someob- 
stacle, such as a lot to water, a wood pile 
to demolish, or a grove of plum trees to 
be strippedl with the alternative of a 
willow of your own cutting as the reward 
for disobedience. Alas! we have seen 
the most sacred feelings of boyhood 
trampled upon — its fondest engagements 
for " hom " and " wooUey " alike disre- 
garded, its innocent diversions of "tick 
tack'' and " Stretch a twine across the 
sidewalk " equally punished by that im- 
placable exterminator of youthful joys 
known as Parental Authority! 

We had just emerged from that ob- 
scurity which shrouds the life of every 
boy until he has put a dozen years be- 
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hind him— in other words, we had just 
•entered our "teens" — when our soul be- 
came knit together with that of Jud 
T-ovekin. We were both entered as 
pupils in Mrs. Cobb's department of the 
University, and we met for the first time 
•on one of those interesting Orthographie 
occasions, when the bad children remain 
after hours and write on a slate several 
hundred words of three syllables each, 
for the edification of their teacher. Our 
primal intimacy arose through a small 
commercial transaction, which took place 
"between us — we giving hira the loan of 
our words, after they had been accepted 
by the teacher, thereby saving him the 
trouble of writing any at all ; for and in 
eonsideration of which he allowed us a 
Controlling interest in a basso cow-bell. 
This bond olf sympathy between us was 
strengthened by similar dealings on like 
occasions ; and before a week had passed 
over our heads, we were sworn friends 
for life, as well as co-partners in seventy- 
two chinies, eight crystals, numberless 
eommies, an agate, three tops, and a 
"secret place" in the bottom of his 
fatber's garden. For some tiroe the fates 
seemed to glory in our friendship; we 
^at together at school, went swimming 
togelher during the arithmetic class, de- 
voured Beadle and Munro's library to- 
gether, under cover of a friendly geogra- 
phy, speit untold polysyllables together 
after hours, lunched together — in fact, 
David and Jonathan, or Dämon and 
Pythias, were distant connectlons com- 
pared to Jud Lovekin and ourself ; until, 
one ill-starred day, he asked us to go 
liome to dinner with him. 

It was not without some misgivings 
that we entered the yard of Mr. Lovekin^ 
Jud*s falher; though we had never seen 
the gentleman in question, yet we had 
heard him casually spoken of by the boys 
at school as a ** tough customer," a " son 
of a sea cook," &c.— -expressions which 
did not tend to increase our confidence. 
Vague fears as to our friends prerogative 
in the matter of inviting guests to share 
the family meal, also began to fill our 
mind, until we suppose something of our 
doubts was reflected in our face, for Jud, 
looking at us, exclaimed; 



" Y* aint ascairt, are ye ? Pshaw ! my 
mother knows your'n, and she's heard 
me talk of you a thousand times. Come 
on." And passing our arms over each 
other's Shoulders in that fond manner 
known to boyhood alone, and slightly 
resembling the two-headed lady, we pro- 
ceeded up the walk towards the house. 
Opening the front door without any hesi- 
tation, Jud disclosed the alarming spec- 
tacle of a young lady in the act of put- 
ting on a dress; as she had just reached 
that stage of the process, where a wild 
struggle is necessary to determine whether 
the head shall emerge from the chaos of 
drapery which envelops it, or remain for- 
ever veiled, she did not at first perceive 
our entrance; but when the head had 
come out triumphant^ and its owner 
caught a glimpse of us, standing in some 
disorder viewing the scene, she uttered a 
wild little bark, or ejaculation, and van- 
ished with a sound like the rushing of 
waters, into a side room. Noting our 
confused glance, our friend laughed and 
Said, "It's only sis; never mind her; 
she ought to keep out of the parlor if 
she don't want to be caught dress in'." 
And taking us by the hand, he led the 
way into another room, where a table 
was spread, and a healthy-faced, kind- 
looking lady was bustling over a stove. 
" Oh, Jeddy," she said, ** have you come? 
And who's this?" 

" Billy, ma; Billy Willis, what Tve told 
you about." 

" And this is Marthy Willis's boy, is 
it," exclaimed the good woman, gazing 
on US with a retrospective air. "Well, 
well, whoM a believed it possible ! Mar- 
thy and me was girls together in Winter 
Quarters. My, my, how times do change ! 
And how is yaur mother?" 

"Pretty well, I thank you, ma'm," 
murmured we, greatly cheered by these 
remintscences on the lady's part. 

"Let me see," she continued; *^you 
must have been bom at the time of the 
Move, wasn't you?" 

"Yes, ma*m," we answered,"at Provo." 

" So you was, so you was," said Jud's 
mother; "and Jeddy is just two months 
older'n you. Well, well, what a peculiar 
thing time is to be sure." 
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This apostrophe was cut short by a 
sound of loud stamping outside the door, 
followed immediately by the entrance of 
a very large man, whose face looked as 
if he had just come off a hard nin. 
Without any ado, he proceeded to take 
off, first his hat^ then bis coat, then bis 
vest^ then his collar, and I had just 
grasped the sides of my chair in an ec- 
stasy of horror lest he intended disrob- 
ing altogether, when he dropped into a 
seat with a loud " Whew 1" and began to 
fan himself violently with both hands. 

" It seems to me," he gasped^ " as if 
you got it as bot as you could here for 
me to eat dinner by ; why don't you roast 
US all out and be done with it?" 

*' I suppose you know I can't get din- 
ner without a fire, don't you?" retorted 
the lady ; **a pretty hullobaloo weM have 
if I tried it." 

" Um !" replied Mr. Lovekin (a name, 
I began to fancy, which ill suited him). 
"Well, what about dinner, any way? 
Are we going to have any to-day?" 

^'Pretty likely," was his wife's rejoin- 
der; **set up,its all ready. Set up, boys." 

These words directed the gentleman*s 
attention to the fact of our presence. 

"Hello," he exclaimed in very gruff 
tones, " who's this?" 

There was a brief pause, as Jud 
glanced appealingly at his mother, in the ' 
hope that she would answer the inquiry ; 
she was busy at the stove, however, and 
did not notice her son's endeavor to gain 
her attention. 

" Billy," he at length replied. 

Our heart sank as we saw this did not 
sufficiently enlighten Jud*s father. 

" Billy who ?" he demanded, still more 
gruffly. 

"Billy Willis, what goes to school 
with me," answered Jud. 

"Oh," growled his sire ; "you couldn't 
come home from school, I s*pose, could 
you, without bringing some boy with 
you? How am I to know what you're 
doing at school, or who you're associat- 
ing with " 

"Oh, come, come," interrupted his 
wife, " for heaven's sake eat your dinner 
and let the boys eat theirs ; do let's have 
a little peace once in a while." 



The head of the house seemed dis* 
posed to dispute his wifc's authority U> 
break in on his discourse thus abniptly> 
and grumbled something continuously in 
an undertone, until the cabbage and po- 
tatoes were placed immediately before 
him, when he transferred his attention 
to those vegctables. We had not yet 
dared to lift our eyes from the tablecloth, 
and were sitting quite homesick and 
wretched, when Jud nudged us to direct 
our attention to the cabbage and pota- 
toes, which his mother was just passing^ 
him. Helping himself generously, he 
handed the plate to us over the water 
pitcher, and we had just taken it in our 
band at that elevated Station, when we 
were startled by seeing Mr. Lovekin's 
head drop upon his ehest, and hearing^ 
the words of grace fall suddenly from 
his lips ; his action in commencing had 
been so sudden that we were unable ta 
do anything but to hold the cabbage and 
potatoes aloft in*^ilence, until such time 
as he had finished; and as the plate 
was a very large sized one, and amply 
loaded besides, we sincerely trusted that 
Mr. Lovekin was one of the short pray-^ 
ing kind. It turned out to be as we had 
hoped. Like many others, our friend's 
father regulated his prayer according ta 
the quality of his fare ; and as the latter 
chanced to be uncommonly good to-day,, 
he showed his appreciation of the bless- 
ing by hastening to get at it, rather than 
by using the time in retuming thanks for 
it ; so he steered straight for the amen 
in his grufFest tones, intensified into a 
gro>Vl, to producc an efFect of solemnity,. 
and loöked up from his devotions just in 
time to see the cabbage and potatoes come 
down with rather a loud crash, and Jud 
and ourself exchangc a faint giggle at 
the Situation in which we had been 
placed. 

"Juddediah," said Mr. Lovekin, in his 
awfulest tones, "if I ever catch you 
laughing again when Vm retuming^ 
thanks, VW thrash you within an inch of 
your life. Now mind that. And as for 
your friend," with a terrific emphasis 
lipon the Word, " I want him to under- 
stand that I don't care how he has been 
raised— you are in the habit of hearing a 
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blessin' at your meals. Now mind that, 
young gentleman !" 

The smile> which had involuntarily 
played about our lips^froze instantanc- 
ously with this speech. There was a 
sickly sileDce for some moments, dis- 
turbed only by the noise which the head 
of.the house made in masticating; at 
length^ weary of the pause, he again 
turned towards his unfortunate son: 
' "Well, sir, and where do you keep 
yourself lately?'' much as if he had 
just ascertained where every one eise 
passed his time, and the knowledge of 
his son's whereabouts was now the only 
thing necessary to complete his happi- 
ness. 

"At school, pa," answered Jud. 

" I doubt it. Well, there's no more 
school to-day, and I want to see those 
plum trees watered this aftemoon. D*ye 
understand?'' 

" Oh, pa," whimpered my friend, " I 
only watered '6m yestewday, and I prom- 
ised Billy Td go up on the hill this after- 
noon, can*t I ? " 

"Not much,"responded the irate father, 
" Billy can do without you one day, I 
s'pose; my boys stop home once in a 
while and work. I teil you what, when 
I was your age, there wasn't any fooling 
around for me; mighty little play my 
father gave me. Now, you water this 
lot to-day, and don't let me come home 
to-night without finding it done, or you'll 
know why ! " 

We exchanged a despairing glance 
with Jud. Visions of undisturbed segoes, 
waving in security for this day at least, 
flitted through our mind ; and rendered, 
if possible, more miserable than before, 
we had thought nothing eise could in- 
crease our dejection, when we were 
crushed altogeüier by seeing the young 
lady, whose struggles we had viewed on 
entering the house, come into the room 
and take her place at the table. 

**Late as usual," was her father's 
greeting. 

Without replying to this welcome, the 
young lady proceeded to a contemplation 
of the cabbage and potatoes, and becom- 
Ing absorbed therein^ the meal seemed 
In a fair way to go along without further 



Interruption. Delusive thought! in an 
unguarded moment the young lady turned 
to her mother, and, in a laughing man- 
ner, whispered something in her ear. 
The mother's response was a laugh, too. 
This suspicion of gaiety grating upon 
the ear of Mr. Lovekin, he demanded, 
in irascible tones: 

"Now, whafs the matter?" 

'*0h, nothing," replied his wife. Un- 
wise woman ! she did not cease laughing ; 
and in my heart of hearts I knew the 
monster would not be appeased until he 
had extorted the secret of her mirth. 

" DonH teil me," he exclaimed, pound- 
ing the table with his knife handle," What 
are you laughing at?" 

"Oh, well then, Mary was just telling 
me ^ow the boys came in and i;aught her 
dressing; that's all." 

We feit that this was a decisive mo- 
ment; the head of the house dropped 
his knife and fork, andsurveying his wife, 
with a look of the deepest astonishment, 
Said: 

"That's all, is it? My heavens! and 
you can laugh at a thing like that? You 
can see a stränge boy sneaking around 
to watch your daughter dress, and ac- 
tually encourage him by laughing? Things 
have come to a fine pass ! " 

" Oh, pa," interposed the young lady, 
"the boys weren't watching; they hap- 
pened to come into the parlor where I 
was trying on my new grenadine, and — " 

"In the parlor! " ejaculated her wrath* 
ful sire; "and that's where you dress, is 
it? Then you're as much to blame as 
any one! I actually believe you don't 
care whether you're seen dressing or 
not. In the parlor! A nice place to 
dress !" 

The young lady spared him the pains 
of pursuing the subject, by rising from 
the table, kicking her chair over back- 
wards, and vanishing with a very red 
face into another room, the door to which 
she closed after her with a tremendous 
bang. The indignant father looked at 
his wife"^ if she were alone responsible 
for the irreverent exit of her daughter. 
"I've a notion," he said reflectively, "to 
have her come back and shut that door 
decently. Disrespectful hussy!" He 
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might have carried this corrective idea 
into efTect, had not his attention been 
diver ted by the sound of a timid knock 
on the kitchen door. 

"Come in!" he shouted. The door 
opened slowly, and disclosed a small> 
scared looking girl with a teacup in her 
hand. "The Perkinses after your flat- 
irons again, I s'pose," he growled to his 
wife. 

*Tlease ma*am, ma wants to know if 
you could lend her a teacupful of sugar 
tili she can send down town?" 

"Have they retumed that scuttle of 
coal they owe us?" demanded Mr. Love- 
kin of his wife. 

"Of course they have," retumed she, 
as she filled the teacup from the sugar 
bowl and handed it to the child. "Tbere, 
Nanny; don*t spill it;" and the child 
vanished slowly, with a long, terrified 
look at the master of the premises. 

"It's astonishing!" growled that gen- 
tleman, "it's astonishing to what extent 
my neighbors are getting to depend on 
me for their sugar, butter, coal, flour, 
wheelbarrows and everylhing eise they 
need. Td like to see one of them lend- 
ing me anything." 

Wrapped in the contemplation of his 
wrongs, the master of the house sat for 
some moments without further comment. 
Though our appetite had long since fled, 
we still preserved a sickly semblance of 
eating, and now began to trust that the 
end of the meal would be reached in 
safety; but our unfortunate friend was 
yet destined to receive the final straw to 
the load under which he was fast sink- 
ing. 

Among his other failings, Jud num- 
bered an excessive weakness for butter; 
it so chanced that this was also his 
father's vulnerable point; and it was to 
this fatal similarity of tastes that the 
catastrophe of the meal may be ascribed. 
Jud had taken the butter dish into his 
hand, and was transferring a generous 
slice to his own plate, while his father 
was impatiently scanning the table in 
quest of the very object which his son 
held; the irascible parent was just on 
the point of turning to his wife with a re- 
quest that she would leave things on the 



table until the meal was through, wben 
his eye caught the whereabouts of the 
butter, a goodly portion of it just in the 
act of sliding on to his son's plate ; he 
paused for a moroent in extreme bitter- 
ness of spirit, and then suddenly taking 
the dish into his hands, he tumed the 
remaining lump of butter into the plate 
of our friend, remarking ironically as he 
did so, "There, my son, I hope you're 
satisfied." This was too much; with a 
treroendous boo-hoo, Jud arose from the 
table and, oblivious for the time of the 
sacred Claims of friendship, hurriedly 
left the room ; his mother, with a look on 
her face, such as we hope never again to 
behold, followed her son ; and we were 
left alone with the master of the house ! 

We have never been able to recall dis- 
tinctly the occurrences imroediately suc- 
ceeding this moment; a vague idea fills 
our mind that it was followed by a tem- 
porary Suspension of the faculties, inas- 
much as all con^iousness of ourself, of 
Mr. Lovekin, of the meal and all our 
surroundings were instantaneously ab- 
sorbed and swallowed up by a scene from 
the Octoroon, which came swooping into 
füll possession of our brain: there sat 
the familiär figures of Mr. McCloskey 
and the Indian, as they appear in the 
well known jungle scene ; only the cane- 
brakes were replaced here by dinner 
dishes and Utensils of cookery; Mr. 
McCloskey was sliding slowly back ward 
from a table, at the other side of which 
sat the Indian, fumblingamägnified case- 
knife with a deadly glare ; Mr. McClos- 
key's hand gropes under his chair in 
search of his hat, with his eyes always 
fixed on those of the Indian opposite 
him, only leaving them occasionally to 
measure the distance to the kitchen door; 
he'rises slowly from his chair, with that 
mesmeric glare still following his motions, 
and puts his hands out mechanically for 
the wall behind him; with this guide he 
feels his way slowly towards the door, 
and with a soul füll of suppressed horror, 
as he realizes that his nearing the en- 
trance is the cue for the Indianas leap 
and great ripping act, he puts his hand 
upon the knob ; the baneful glare still fol- 
lows him, but Wahnotee is motionless as 
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McCloskey pulls the door open and glides 
# inlo the free air; and with a long pent up 
yell of relief,as he finds that this turns out 
to be another version of the old play, 
where the Indian does not form a grand 
tableau by Standing on Jacob's ehest, 
he dashes through the yard, jumps the 
picket fence, and after hesitating a mo- 
ment on the wisdom of shying a cobble 
at the Upper window of the Indianas 
dwelling and discarding the notion, re- 
treats heiter skelter to the seeurity of 
domestic fastnesses, where no fears of 
hls sanguinary foe assail his breast. 

Jud did not appear at school next day, 
and we learned soon afterwards that he 
had been withdrawn altogether^ on ac- 



count of the bad associations he was 
learning to form there. There remains 
to this day a matter of some forty mar- 
bles, a rabbit, the bass cow bell, and Mr. 
Beadle's "Scar-face, the Chief," unset- 
tled between us ; but we cheerfully for- 
gave him the debt long ago, in the thank- 
fulness of our heart at having escaped in 
safety from that memorable meal at his 
family board. Gax, 

Prepare yourselves for the world as 
the athletes used to do for their exer- 
cises ; oil your mind and your manners 
to give them the necessary suppleness 
and flexibility; strength alone will not 
do. — Chesterfielä. 



NEPHITE APOSTATES. 



A BRIEF considerati(^ of the doings of 
afew of the Anti-Christs, who at different 
cras of the Nephite national iife, afflicted 
that people with their unwholesome 
presence, and misguided them with their 
pemicious doctrines, may not be without 
value at the present time, particularly as 
there is so great a resemblence between 
many of their methods and those of 
modern uninspired religious teachers, in 
their common efForts to overthrow the 
principles of eternal truth. This simi- 
larity of method implies two things ; one^ 
that the Nephiles were a people subject 
to be led very considerably by the same 
Influences and ideas as are modern sec- 
tarians, and the other, that the devices of 
Appolyon, in his warfare against the 
Kingdom of God, have borne an evident 
and strongly marked likeness in all gen- 
erations. True, the leading idea of the 
majority of his emissaries amongst the 
ancient inhabitants of this continent, 
that it was a folly and a sin to look for 
the Coming of a Messiah in the flesh, 
who should redeem his people, is no 
longer possible, as the advent of Christ, 
is an historic verity that cannot, in this 
day, be gainsaid. 

But in the place, we find to-day, 
in the midst of Babylon, widespread 



ideas which answer the same purpose, 
for though mankind cannot deny the 
actual mortal Iife of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and in many instances award 
to him a nominal recognition as the 
only begotten Son of God, yet these, 
by their vain philosophy, rob him of all 
that isdivine. .This much accoraplished, 
Satan is as satisfied as though they utter- 
ly denied his existence in the Üesh, and 
ignored his death on Calvary. But when 
we have passed by this prominent and 
most important feature, we find amongst 
the ancient Nephite apostates nearly all 
the leading and most populär vagaries 
that have dismembered the so called 
Christian church during the last two or 
three centuries. At one time we are 
confronted with dogmas, akin to the free- 
grace iheories of the Methodists, then 
election and predestination loom up in a 
form that would afFright the strictest 
Calvinist; another age gives birth to a 
bastard Universalism, with a "go-as-you 
please" — ^that is, through the flesh to the 
devil — train of articles of belief, or rather 
unbelief, which permitted every man to 
do that which was right in his own eyes. 
Again, there were those who discredited 
the resurrection, and others who denied 
the efficacy of the atonement. The be- 
lief of those last named, led to their 
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baptizing little infantSyfrom the same false 
reasoning as do the mi nisters of the man- 
made Systems of our day. Nor were 
these all; the readers of the Book of 
Mormon will find many other striking 
similarities^ both in thought and action, 
between the apostates of this age and 
those of two thousand years ago. 

To better understand the workings of 
these Anti-Christs, we must take a 
moment's glance at the religious condi- 
tion of the Nephite people. We under- 
stand them to have been a branch of the 
house of Israel, well acquainted with 
the teachings of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets, whose writings they possessed 
and valued, who also were blessed with 
the presence and guidance of living ser- 
vants of the Almighty Jehovah. Like 
the rast of their race they observed with 
strictness the law of Moses, and in order 
to meet the obligations of this code, one of 
their first labors in whatever land they oc- 
cupied, was to build a temple for worship 
and sacrifice. To this law öf t3rpes and 
shadows was superadded a clear under- 
Standing of the Gospel of the Son of 
God. His Coming was unequivocally 
proclaimed, and the believers were bap- 
tized and organized into churches in his 
name; in all respects, as appears from 
the record, they enjoyed the same bless- 
ings as we do, the difference being that 
it required greater faith and confidence 
in them to accept of these things, before 
the advent of the beloved Son, than it 
does in us who live after his Coming. 

SHEREM. 

We judge it to have been in the second 
generätion that the first Nephite Anti- 
Christ appeared. His name was Sherem. 
Lehi was dead, Nephi was dead, and 
Jacob, bom in the wilderness, was an old 
man. The Nephites were then few in 
numbers ; they had fled far from the spot 
where they first landed on America's 
shores, to avoid the animosities of the 
Lamanites. To their new home they 
gave the name of the Land of Nephi, 
and it was there and under these circum- 
stances that dissent first raised its un- 
hallowed head, and that the denial of the 
saving powers of the Redeemer were 
first mooted, Sherem openly and un- 



blushingly taugbt that there would bc no 
Christ and that there was no necessity • 
for an atoneroent« He was a type of 
many who came after, and a well fitted 
tool for his evil work. Bland in manners, 
fiuent of speech, much given to flattcry, 
and withall, well versed in the leaming 
of the Nephites, he, by his sophistries, 
led many astray. His success fired his 
zeal and filled him with overweening 
confidence in his own powers. He 
actually sought to convert to his views, 
Jacob, the prophet and presiding priest 
of the church, a man rieh in wisdom, 
filled with the powers of heaven, and the 
recipient of many divine revelations, one 
indeed, who had seen angels and heard 
the voice of the Lord from time to time. 
In the interview that occurred between 
these two widely difFering men, Sherem 
charged that Jacob had converted the 
law of Moses, which was the right way, 
into the worship of a being, whom he 
Said should come many hundred years 
he nee, adding, "Now behold, I Sherem, 
declare unto you, that this is blasphemy; 
for no man knoweth of these things ; for 
he cannot teil of things to come.,' Thus 
he denied prophecy, and styled good, 
evil, and exalted error in the place of 
truth. Jacob, being filled with the Spirit 
of God, confounded his arguments, 
brought forward the testimony of the 
Scriptures, and proved that the very 
law of Moses on which he lay so great 
a stress, was from beginning to end but 
the type and foreshadowing of the more 
perfect law of the Christ who should 
come. Beaten in his arguments, Sherem 
feil back upon that almost universal re- 
fuge of the false teacher. He defiantly 
called for a sign. A sign was given him. 
The power of God came upon him and 
he feil stricken to the ground. For 
many days he was nourished, but inef- 
fectually ; he himself perceived that death 
was approaching, and with this percep- 
tion gathered in his soul all the fears and 
horrors of an apostates doom. But be- 
fore his death he gathered the people to 
him and confessed his iniquity. He 
denied the things he had taught, he "con- 
fessed the Christ and the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and the ministering of 
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angels." He avowed that he had been 
deceived by the power of the devil, and 
bitterly bewailed bis condition, as the 
fear that he had committed the unpar- 
donable sin, in denying the Savior, 
weighed bis soul down to hell. Having 
xnade these small amends for bis past ini- 
quities, he could say no more> and gave 
up the ghost. 

When the people who had gathered to 
hear bis words, witnessed the terrörs of 
bis death, they were softe ned in their 
bearts, and the power of God carae down 
upon them and they feil to the eartb. 



The comipt weeds he had sown in their 
hearts had witbered, the tnith had been 
vindicated, the cause of the Savior ex- 
tolled, and peace and the love of God 
was restored again among the people. 
Thus was this apostasy eradicated, and 
God glorified; the Nephites of that gen- 
eration from that time searching the 
Scriptures and cleavingunto the truth. 

R. 



No man is rieh whose expenditures 
exceed bis means; and no one is poor 
whose incomings exceed bis outgoings. 



AMBITION. 



How may ambition be defined? What 
is it? From whence does it come and 
whither does it lead? To happiness, to 
honor, or to the sbrine of the fickle god- 
dess, Farne ? The answer is difhcult, for 
the subject assumes no tangible form. 
In no two instances are its characteristics 
the same. Though generally accepted 
as a desire for honor or preferment, so 
varied are its forms that any definition 
must in some instances fail of accuracy. 
It is the anticipation of unseen rewards. 
The unholy desire to snatch from heaven 
the glorious flowers of its power, and 
wreathe a garland to decorate our unde- 
serving brows, and share with that high 
autbority the adoration of lowlier men. 

Yet, like all other qualities, ambition 
has its place. It cannot be ruthlessly 
-condemned, for it has much power. £x- 
terior powers cannot crush it, for it is 
Tirithout form, and so escapes detection. 
Controlled by the higher faculties of the 
mind, ambition leads to happiness, honor, 
j^lory. Perverted by debasing influences, 
its path is to misery, dishonor, disgrace. 
How potent has been its power in all 
times. Consult history where we may, 
the influence of ambition, in framing the 
destinies of men, is constantly seen. 
From the first murderer, who longed for 
^eater favors from bis parents' hands^ 
to the philosophers of our day, who 
teach goodness to all mankind, ambition 
plays an important part« 



'• Why grudge an hour, a month, a year, 
To plant my ladder and to gain the round 
That leads my footsteps to the heaven of fame, 
Where waits the wreath my sleepless midnights 

won? 
Not the stained laurel such as heroes wear, 
That withers when some stronger conqueror's 

heel 
Treads down their shriveling trophies in the dust; 
But the fair garland whose undying green, 
Nor time can change, nor wrath of gods nor 

menl" 

To trace the benefits of honest, and 
the evils of perverted ambition, would 
be to follow the history of the world. To 
rise above bis fellow man, and at least in 
fancy to mingle with the gods, has ever 
been the desire of active minds. Whetber 
for purposes right or wrong, ambition 
stimulates them almost equally. The 
philanthropist and patriot — overcoming 
the selfishness of nature — think only to 
advance the interests of man's nobler 
seif; and thereby prepare him for that 
millennium of bliss, whose port, guided 
by the beacon fire of honor, he enters 
after the turbulent voyage of life is ended. 
All honor letus pay to such ambition! 
For its fruits are uncorrupted by decay 
and produce perfect seed, wberein lies 
the embryo of future good deeds. Such 
a feeling it was that prompted Christ to 
sacrifice His life on the cross ; Leonidas 
to die for his country's good; Cincin- 
natus and Washington to lay aside their 
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chosen pursuits and assume the heim of 
State. A more selfish desire made the 
oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero pos- 
sible; made Erskine, at twenty-thrce, 
leave his wife and children to enter Cam- 
bridge; made the younger Pitt, at the 
immature age of twenty-three years, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and less 
than two years after,Premier of England ; 
and placed Daniel Webster near the 
apex of the human cone^ that great men 
constitute. 

The selfish ambition — ^which should not 
be encouraged — brings forth far different 
fruits. Individual interests then take 
precedence of all others and become the 
ruling powers. This it was that enabled 
Alexander to be the conqueror of the 
World; gave Rome the greatest empire 
on earth; rendered the Saracen con- 
quests pos sible, and made Napoleon the 
terror of Europe. The motive of all 
these careers may be illustrated by the 
Speech of Parrhasius : 

•**Pity' thee! So Idol 

I pity the dumb victim at the altar — 

But does the robed priest for his pity £adter? 

I'd rack thee, though 1 knew 

A thousand lives were perishing in thine — 

What were ten thousand to a fieune like mine?" 

Old customs were changed for those 
that generally were no better; the ad- 
vancement of knowledge was checked ; 
and thus, through many changes and ad- 
vcrsities, the world became no better. 

Youth seems to be the period when 
ambition has most complete sway. The 
youthful mind is essentially progressive, 
and readily grasps anything apt to facili- 
tate its advance. These two conditions 
account for the eamestness and continued 
efforts of so many young persons, who 
sacrifice present pleasures for the bene- 
fits their laudable efforts are sure to 
bring. Buming the midnight oil should 
not be encouraged; but how many in- 
stances history furnishes of ambitious 
persons, working during the day for sus- 
tenance, devoting their only leisure — 
night — to the improvement of their minds, 
and at last reaching positions of emi- 
nence. 

The thirst for knowledge, or to add 



something to present tniths in any de- 
partment, has been the great secret of 
the advancement of intellect and civiliza- 
tion in all ages. Ambition gave the cue 
and motive power, and thus to her we 
are much indebted. Govemed by high 
intellectual qualities and honor, ambition 
may be a benefactor. In such conditions 
let US give it all needful encouragement, 
hoping to create those feelings which 
will benefit mankind. 

*' The fiery soul abhorred in Cataline, 
In Dedus charras, in Curlius is divine ; 
The same ambition can destroy or save, 
And make a patript as it makes a knave." 71 



Habit. — It has been tnily said that 
even happiness itself may become hab- 
itual. One may acquire the habit of 
looking upon the sunny side of things, 
and he may also acquire the habit of 
looking upon the gloomy side. Hume, 
the historian, remarked that the habit of 
looking at the bright side of things was 
better than a thousand a year. 

Habit being so easily formed, and when 
once formed so powerful in its hold, how 
important it becomes that correct habits 
should be adopted early in life! "Be- 
ginning with Single acts, habit is formed 
slowly at first, and it is not until its spider 
threads are woven into a thick cable^ 
that its existence is suspected.^' 

Habit at first is but a silken thread, 

Fine as the light-winged gossamers that sway 

In the warm sunbeams of a summer's day, 
A shallow streamlet rippling o'er its bed ; 
A tiny sapling 'ere its roots are spread ; 

A yet unhardened thom upon the spray; 

A lion's whelp that hath not scented prey ; 
A little smiüng child, obedient led. 

Beware ! that thread may bind thee as a chain ; 

That streamlet gather to a fatal sea ; 

That sapling spread into a gnarled tree ; 
That thom, grown hard, may wound and give 
thee pain; 

That playful whelp his murderous fangs reveal ; 

That child, a giant, crush thee 'neath his heeL 



Think naught a trifle, though it small appear, 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the 

year, 
And trifles, life.— Y^ung. 
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GEOFFREY 

Geoffrey Chaücer has been stylcd 
the "father of English poetry." This is 
a just appellation> for at the head of 
Engiand's long list of poets bis name is 
written. A few writers of considerable 
note bad preceded bim; Alfred tbe Great^ 
tbe venerable Bede, Sir Jobn Mande- 
ville, but none can lay claim to so proud 
a title as Cbaucer. Tbe date of tbis 
poet's birtb bas not been determined, 
some authors stating it to be in 1828^ 
otbers in 1840; most likely tbe former 
date is tbe correct one. He describes 
himself as being a Londoner^ and from 
bis baving written bis Court of Love 
under tbe title of Pbilogenet of Cam- 
bridge, many have supposed tbat be was 
educated at tbat place. His connections 
were all of tbe bigbest class, his family 
being of the aristocracy of tbe continent, 
and himself marrying one of the maids- 
of-honor to the queen. 

Tbe Court of Love and Troilus and 
Creseide were written while he was still 
a young man at College. Under tbe 
patronage of John of Gaunt, the young 
poet was introduced at court, where he 
wa^favorably welcomed, as well for his 
pleasing manners and appearance, as for 
bis ingenious writings. He did not re- 
main long at court, for when, by King 
Edward's order, the army embarked for 
France, Chaucer was among the number 
wbo crossed the Channel; and in the 
seige of Ritters he was taken prison^. 
In 1840 he was ransomed and returned 
to England. 

For some years be enjoyed high posi- 
tions of confidence, and emolument, and 
during the first years of the reign of 
Richard II, his life grew constantly 
brighter. But troubles soon clouded his 
prospects. Having sided with Lancas- 
ter, in the difficulties between him and the 
king, the poet was compelled to take 
refuge on the continent, where he re- 
mained for sometime, suffering all tlie 
miseries of poverty. Venturing to return 
to his native land, he was immediately 
seized and thrown into the Tower of 
London, where he was confined until he 
made a füll confession of his guilt. Du- 



CHAUCER. 

ring his imprisonment in tbe Tower he 
wrote one of his famous poems, Tbe 
Testament of Love. 

Upon his release^ having spent many 
years in public life, he retired to the calm 
quietude of bis home at Woodstock, 
where he lived to see the son of his for- 
mer friend and patron ascend the throne 
with the title of Henry IV. 

Surrounded by the beauties and the 
happiness of this country seat, Cbaucer 
wrote his finest poem, The Canterbury 
Tales. It is probable tbat the plan of 
the work was conceived from the Decam- 
eron of Boccaccio. In Chaucer's work 
a number of pilgrims, tbirty-six in all, on 
their yK»,y to the tomb of Thomas ä 
Becket at Canterbury, meet at the Tab- 
ard inn, South wark, where they all 
agree, each to teil two stories, or tales, 
on their way to Canterbury, and two on 
their way back. The work was but par- 
tially completed, twenty-four stories only 
being given ; but these twenty-four attest 
the versatility of his genius, the perfect 
command he possessed of the English 
language, and his keen observance of 
human nature. Although The Flower 
and the Leaf is one of the most beautiful 
allegorical poems in the language, it 
ranks far below the Canterbury Tales. 
Some of his minor poems are, The Ro- 
maunt of the Rose, The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale, Legend of Good Women, 
House of Fame, and Assembly of the 
Fowls. 

The great poet died October 24, 1400, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where repose the noblest of England*s 
dead. Chaucer's character was in every 
way exemplary. Though religiously in- 
clined, be still possessed a ripple of quiet 
humor, a fine appreciation of all tbat was 
beautiful and good, and, above all, the 
power of exquisitely communicating his 
thoughts to otbers, so that by his readers 
he is considered one of the most enjoy- 
able poets among the m^y that England 
has produced. ^ Viva, 



The greatest truths are the simplest, so 
are the greatest men. 
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VOLUME TWO. 

WiTH the present number the Contrib- 
UTOR enters upon its second year. The 
favor with which it has been ceceived 
during the past, has been most gratifying 
to the püblisher. It has shown that such 
a publication was needed and that it has 
a large field in which to circulate and do 
good. The response of the young ladies 
and gentiemen to the invitation and op- 
portunity extended them to write for 
publication, has been such, as at all times 
to supply the editor with sui table copy, 
and at the same time to manifest their 
appreciation of such advantages and 
their ability to make good use of them. 

The voluntary assistance of the officers 
of the Associations, in canvassing for 
and collecting subscriptions, evinces the 
interestthey take in the publication; the 
appreciative manner in which they have 
received it demonstrates that it is of use 
to them, in the work of mutual improve- 
ment. It is indeed to be obscrved that 
where Associations take and read the 
CoNTRiBUTOR, their progress is more 
marked in many particulars than in other 
places. Some of the Stake Superintend- 
ents have stated that from such Associa- 
tions, they receive better and more satis- 
factory reports than from any others. 

Mingled with the almost universal ap- 
probation of our first volume, wherever 
it has circulated, we have occasionally 
heard the murmur of a complaint. ' It 
has not been in the form of objection 
to the Contents, nor the style of the 
magazine, but to the size. Some have 
thought that it was rather small for the 



Organizations it represents and for the 
price of subscription charged. 

To an extent we have also entertained 
tbis opinion, knowing that its columns 
did not afford room for the pubUcation of 
many deserving articles handed in, and 
that it was not equal in extent to others 
of our home papers, issued at the same 
price. Our excuse has been that the 
magazine was in its infancy ; only just 
commencing its life, and that we wished 
to lay a sure foundation upon which to 
build, that it might become all that could 
be desired. Not, however, by trying the 
first year to do too much, and so exhaust 
ourselves that it would be impossible the 
second year to do more. 

This policy, we are pleased to State, 
has enabled us to present the first num- 
ber of volume two in a much improved 
form. The addition of about ten pages 
of reading matter, entirely removes the 
objection of its diminutiveness. Its Con- 
tents are now as extensive as those of 
any similar magazine published in the 
West, while the paper, type, and general 
appearence of the publication is not sur- 
passed by any. 

The Contents, so far as may be fore- 
told, of this volume, will be of the same 
interesting, solid, readable quality that 
has made the first volume a success. 
Eider Moses Thatcher commences a 
historical and descriptive series on 
Mexico and the Mexicans, which his 
mission to that country and people, en- 
at>les him to present in a manner most 
instructive and entertaining, while the 
prospective missionary relations of our 
people with the Mexicans, descendants 
of ancient Israel, will enhance the in- 
terest and profit with which such a series 
will be read. 

A number of articles upon the first 
principles of the Gospel will be present- 
ed under the heading, Leaves from the 
Tree of Life, treating an old subject in 
a new manner, that will perhaps make 
piain to many, important truths that all 
should understand« That this series is 
from the talented pen of Eider C. W. 
Penrose, is sufficient indication that it 
will be, not only orthodox and instructive, 
but interesting as well. The contribu- 
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tions of Quebec on populär scientific 
subjects, with common illustrations, will 
be a feature of tbe magazine as hereto- 
fore. Travels in Italy from De Vallibus 
will be a continuation of that young 
author's tour of the continent of Europe. 
Book of Mormon characters and inci- 
dents will form the subject of several 
contributions from our esteemed and 
worthy friend^ Eider George Reynolds, 
whose thorough researches in thatsacred 
record, qualify him to cull from its pages 
appropriate and entertaining matter, that 
is calculated to arouse the interest of the 
young and to encourage them in their 
studies of holy writ. 

In addition to Prof. Riggs' educational 
treatise, within the pages of this volume, 
we shall endeavor to present an epitom- 
ized Statement of the educational Status 
of our Territory; beginni hg with the 
University of Deseret, followed by the 
Brigham Young Academy of Provo, and 
the Logan College, the history and 
character of those institutions will be 
given by students of the respective 
schools; and will be succeeded by a 
Sketch of our district school system and 
workings, so far as developed at the 
present time. There will be the usual 
variety of matter upon Literature, Art, 
Music and Biography, with Character 
Sketches, Correspondence, and original 
and selected poetry. 

In addition to the above, a new depar- 
tifte will be observed, in the introduction 
to our pages of a lighter kind of reading 
matter, the first article appearing in 
the present number, under the title, 
Sketches from Life. Ourobject in doing 
this, is to add variety to the contents of 
the magazine, without descending to 
trash, and to amuse our readers as well 
as instruct them; besides encouraging 
those having the ability to take up the 
common occurrences of every day life, 
and to direct attention to the various 
pbases of humanity which we daily mcet. 
This remarkable faculty, carefully culti- 
vated, made Charles Dickens famous, 
and his works sought after by the masses, 
among whom they have done a world of 
good, in praising virtue and ridiculing 
vice. We may have among us just as 



good ground-work for a life charicaturist 
as the poor London reporter. Editoriais 
upon subjects relating to the work of 
mutual improvement, and interesting As- 
sociation Intelligence, will constitute a 
feature of each number. Besides these, 
the budget of matter from all parts of the 
Territory, will afford a great variety that 
will help to make the Contributor 
the genuine, Sterling, representative pub- 
lication that it is our desire and Inten- 
tion to make it, with the assistance and 
encouragement of the young, which we 
are sanguine will greet all our endfeavors. 



MEMBERSHIP AND SYSTEM. 

The season for resuming the winter 
meetings of the Associations is ap- 
proaching; during the present month 
most of them will have commenced 
active work. Now is the time for the 
officers to carefully consider the Instruc- 
tions that have been given, and to pre- 
pare their winter's programme in accord- 
ance with them, and the true spirit of 
mutual improvement. 

In some places we are informed a de- 
parture has been taken from the original 
design and object of our Organization, 
and innovations permitted upon the plan 
given by President Young, and since ap- 
proved by tbe Apostles. We , shall 
notide some of these and give our rea- 
sons for objecting to any material vari- 
ance,from the pointed and comprehensive 
Instructions that have been given from 
the beginning. 

First of all, in relation to the member- 
ship of the Young Men's Associations. 
In a few wards in the Territory, Literary 
Societies had been organized prior to the ^ 
general Organization of the young men 
in 1875. These had usually a mixed 
membership, consisting of ladies and 
gentlemen, young and old; and when 
the Instructions were given to organize 
young men's associations in each ward, 
some of the members of these older 
societies objected to any change in their 
membership, or particular alteration in 
their methods of conducting meetings 
and carrying on their exercises. There 
being but one plan suggested by the 
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authorities, this matter of mixed mem- 
bership was brought before them, with 
the argiunents of those who favored it, 
such as increased attendance, more en- 
tertaining meetings^ etc. And in reply^ 
President Young said, so far as those 
societies that had abready been organized 
were concerned, it would be better not to 
make any radical changes in them, but 
give them time and they would change 
themselves. In relation to those we 
were called upon to organize in the 
future, however, he was most emphatic 
in regard to the membership. He wished 
to See an Organization of the young men 
of Israel, in which they would be brought 
together to cultivate themselves in the 
principles of the Gospel, and to obtain 
and bcar tesümony of the truth. He 
plainly indicated that the matter of an 
evening's entertainment was very far in- 
deed from the chief object of the Organi- 
zation, and seemed to associate the latter 
idea with mixed societies, to which he 
was strongly opposed, saying, "If you 
run into a mixed membership I will have 
nothing whatever to do with you." In ac- 
cordance with these instructions, the 
brethren who were instrumental inorgan- 
izing the majority of the Associations in 
the Territory, never thought of admitting 
any but male members, except in a very 
few instances, where the population 
seemed so small that two associations 
could not be oflScered only at the expense 
of the membership. 

Wherever mixed membership prevails, 
systematic exercises are almost impossi- 
ble ; at least they are seldom found to- 
gether. The young ladies in their own 
Associations take up subjects, and con- 
tinue their studies upon them with a 
" degreeof regularity and method, but as 
members of the Young Men*s Associa- 
tions, which is rather paradoxical, they 
require entertainment and amusement, 
and too frequentiy the exercises in such 
Associations will be found to pander to 
this disposition rather than to be of a 
systematic, progressive character, that 
involves study by the members and regu- 
larity in the manner of preSentation. 
Further, the very evil that the President 
said would ensue, from admitting the 



young ladies as members, is to be ob- 
served in many places. — The boys go to 
meeting to take the girls home^ and the 
girls go to be taken. 

That we should have amusement and 
that our meetings should be entertainlng 
we pcrfectly realize, but this can be pro- 
vided for without subverting the more 
important interests of our Organization in 
our efforts to supply it, and without des- 
troying its character or making a laugh- 
ing stock of its name. It can be done 
by universally adopting the System that 
has been very generally presented to the 
Associations throughout the country, but 
which has not been thoroughly reduced 
to practice in but a few places. 

The successful Operation of this Sys- 
tem pre-supposes the Organizations to be 
estab)}ished upon the original plan of dis- 
tinct and separate membership ; that the 
two Associations — Young Men's and 
Young Ladies' — are holding regulär 
weekly meetings, and that once a month 
a conjoint Session is held by them, for 
the purposes of recreation, entertain- 
ment and the delivery of competilive ex- 
ercisesy showing the progress of each. 
Thus organized, the systematic exercises 
proposed are easily adopted and are 
found to give great satisfaction wherever 
carefully conducted. The leading fea- 
tures of this programme consist of Bible, 
Book of Mormon and Church History 
subjects, so arranged that they can be 
taken up chronologically, and carri%d 
through in about two seasons, leaving 
each attentive member at the end of that 
time, with a knowledge of the leading 
events, recorded in their order, within 
the pages of those sacred records ; be- 
sides being familiär with many passages, 
and not at a ioss to find any. This, as 
the basis of our programme, maintains 
the character of the Associations, and 
does more than anything eise to qualify 
the members for missions, or any other 
Position they may be called upon to oc- 
cupy in the Kingdom. In addition to 
these Chief features, the exercises may 
be diversified to any extent; admitting 
the reading of select pieces, essays^ 
declamations, addresses^ answering ques- 
tions, testimonies, songs, etc., so far as 
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the time will admit. This is for regulär 
weekly meetings. 

At the roonthly conjoint sessions, a 
Programme of greater variety, and of an 
entertaining and amusing character 
should be given. • The reading of man- 
uscript papers^ dialogues, scenes from 
good plays, songs, choruses and lectures 
upon given subjects, might be introduced, 
according to the taste of the Programme 
committees. In addition to these meet- 
ings^ public lectures should be arranged 
for, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tions, upon such subjects as the commit- 
tees may consider desirable; the best 
talent to be procured should be sought 
for on these occasions. With this ar- 
rangement, in connection with onr inter- 
missionary visiting, the general tone and 
character of the Organizations ca^ be 
^eatly improved^ and glorious results 
will ensue. 

We trust the Stake oflficers of the As- 
sociations everywhere will, at the begin- 
ning of this season, begin to trim up their 
membership, revise the old rolls so as to 
have them represent the genuine attend- 
ants, and not a long list of names that 
are never responded to; asnd that they 
will at once communicate with the gen- 
eral oflScers, through the Territorial Sec- 
retary, upon the systematic order of 
exercises to be adopted, where they have 
not already received Instructions, and are 



practically carrying them out. Plans for 
raissionary labor should be perfected, 
and the regulär routine of visiting com- 
menced. This will have the efFect of 
bringing the Associations together in 
closer and more familiär relationship, 
and will create a mutuality of purpose 
and plan that cannot fall to produce the 
most gratifying results. A great deal 
depends upon how we commence our 
winter's work ; if it is started systemat- 
ically, upon a correct basis, it will be 
found easy to carry it on and retain the 
interest of the members until the close of 
the season. If left alone and no System 
is adopted, we are almost sure to witness 
the waning of interest, if not the collapse 
of our Associations. Hence we strongly 
urge the officers to give their attention to 
the renewal of their meetings, the per- 
fection of their rolls, the introduction of 
systematic exercises, the. carrying on of 
missionary visiting, providing good lec- 
tures and conjoint entertainments on the 
best plans, and are sanguine if they do 
so, they will have joy in their labors, and 
will after many days, see the fruits there- 
of, in multiplied intelligence among the 
people, who shall know the truth and be 
able to give a reason for their faith, 
through having learned correct doc- 
trine and true principles in the Mu- 
tual Improvement Associations of the 
young. 



THE PRODIGAL'S PRAYER. 



Husks. only husks 1 Oh, for life-giving bread; 
Can souls be sufficed if with husks they are fed? 
Than the brüte, less suppo/t^ may humanity 
need — 

But the quality, surely, should differ indeed. 

Must I fare as the swine, or from hunger expire? 

Alas 1 'tis a choice of extremity dire. 

For the halls of my father I languish and pine, 

The lot of his servants is better than mine; 

They have plenty to eat, yea enough and to 
spare; 

While I perish of himger, of toil and of care. 

But I willarise, to my father l'U go; 

I will fall at his feet, I wiU teil him my woe; 

I will say I'm not worthy so noble a sire, 

Make me one of thy servants, who labor for hire. 



Ah ! woe, to the son, should the father not care— 
If in anger he tums, from the prodigal's prayer. 

But his father beholds him, towards him has 

flown — 
His arms for protection around him has thrown; 
*• My father, no more sun I worthy to be 
Thy son, as a servant TU labor for thee." 
But the father has tumed to his servants and 

Said — 
*• In the very best robes, let my son be arrayed ; 
Put a ringon his band, and put shoes on his feet; 
The fatted calf kill, that my loved one may eat, 
And let us be merry, for this, my lost son, 
Is restored to my arms, yea, from death, he is 

won; 
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"Tis meet that our welcome, and joy, be pro- 

ibund— 
When tbe dead b lestored and tbe lost one is 

found. 

How many are loft in the darkness •£ night— 
Because tbere are noae, who will räad tbem 

arigfat. 
Gricf, from Indifferenct, hideth her need ; 
Hearts tom with anguish, in sOence oft bleed. 
Too careless, the stianger, to fethom tbeir woe; 
And those who sbookl help them, but strike 

them a blow. 
The virtuous, cven, are slow to discern — 
That well timed compassion, and oounsel, maj 

tum, 
**To righteoiisness many/* that pity divinc, 
Will e'en make the girer fai glory to shine. 
By Propriety's mill stones, the erring are cnished; 
Too often by many who claim to be just; 
Who care not the penitent's sorrow to see; 
Who heed not the publican's pitiüil plea. 
To the orthodox only, the bigot, unbends; 
Distinction must favor thehaughty one's firiends; 
The hypocritc's pdlicy, keeps him afar — 
From sinners confessed, lest his name he should 

mar; 
And only the Lord hears the cry of despair; 
Only the Lord, hecds the prodigal's prayer. 

So the prodigal's brother, in anger drew near, 
And questioned the servants, almost with a sneer; 
" Wherefore this £easting, this music and mirth; 
Measured with mine, is this renegade's worth?" 
"Son! said the £ather, why should'st thou re- 

pine? 
My substance, my all, is assuredly thine. 
With me thou art ever, and what would^st thou 

more? 
But my lost and my dead, has retumed to my 

door; 
Tis meet that the halls of his fether resoimd — 



With leasting and mirth, when tfae lost one is 
ÜDund« 

Which oC HS ne'er has gone out of tfae way; 
Whicfa of US ne'er bad occasioii to say — 
"My fiuher, I've sinned, I am worthy no more, 
Thy child to be caUed, tum mt not from thy 

door? 
As a servant, I fiun would my fiuthfulness prore, 
Wilt thou only vouchsafe me this proof of thy 

love? 
That yet I may labor, that yet I may be — 
Somewhere, or something, belonging to thee?** 

Love's Intuition doth make us to fed, 
That knre is convincing, and potent to heaL 
Where'er love aboimdeth, the will it is given — 
To excuse and Ibrgive, "even seventy times 



Hear how Jehovah doth sinners invite — 
"Though as scarlet your sins, they as wool shall 

be white; 
Comc, saith the Lord, let us reason together. 
And I will folget your transgressions forever." 

Let US meet the repentant with welcome and 



To encouaige tbeir hopes and to banish their 

fear. 
If we make not a feast let us give them a cnist; 
Nor drive them again unto himger and husks. 
Though justice is stem, yet our mercy 'twill wait; 
If the fiunished and starving are dose at our 

gate. 
When the soul like the body is hungered and 

cold, 
Shall we stop to reprove, and dne comfort with- 

hold? 
Lest we kill such with coldness, oh ! let us be- 

ware, 
There are many who echo the prodigal's prayer. 

Emily HiU IVoodmoMsee. 



VALUE OF MOMENTS. 



Many a youth fliogs away the finest 
opportunides of life, by not realizing the 
value of moments. If a piece of work 
is assigned one of this class, he thinks it 
too great to be done at once^ and excuses 
his delay by saying, "I haven't time." 
When, if he would setze the minutes — 
in other words, if he would "make time," 
there is no Computing the amount of work 
he might accomplish. The following 
extract from Dr. Matthews' "Getting on 



the World," affords illustrations of the 
value of moments that ought to impress 
every one. 

"It has been truly said that the great 
moral victories and defeats of the world 
tum on minutes. Fortune is proverbially 
a fickle jade> and there is nothing like 
promptness of action,— the timing of 
things at the lucky moment, — ^to force 
her to surrender her favors. Crises 
come> the seizing of which is triumph, 
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the neglect of which is min. This is 
particularly true on the field of battle. 
Nearly every battle turns on one or two 
rapid movements, executed amid the 
whirl of smoke and thunder of guns that 
jar the solid globe. 

It was at such moments that the genius 
of Napoleon shone forth with the high- 
est lustre. His mind acted like the 
lightning, and never with more prompt- 
ness and precision than in moments of 
the greatest confusion and danger. What 
confounded others only stimulated kirn. 
He used to say that one of the principal 
requisites of a general is an accurate cal- 
culation of time; for, if your adversary 
can bring a powerful force to attack a 
certain post ten minutes sooner than you 
can bring up a sufficient supporting force, 
yöü äre beaten, even though all th^ rest 
t)f yoür plans be the most perfect that 
can be devised. At Areola he saw that 
the battle was going against him, and at 
once called up twenty-five horsemen^ 



gave them eath a trumpet, and made a 
dashing charge that won the victory. So 
at Montebello, he computed the distance 
of the Austrian cavalry, saw that it 
would roquire a quarter of an hour for 
them to come up, and in those fifteen 
minutes executed a manoeuvre that saved 
the day. The reason, he said, why he 
beat the Austrians, was that they did not 
know the value of five minutes. At the 
celebrated battle of Rivoli the day 
seemed on the point of being decided 
against him. He saw the critical State 
of affairs and instantly formed his reso- 
lution. He despatched a flag to the Aus- 
trian headquarters, with proposals for an 
armistice« Napoleon seized the precious 
moments, and, while amusing the enemy 
with mock negotiations, re-arranged his 
line of battle, changed his front, and in a 
few moments was ready to renounce the 
farce of discussion for the stem arbitra- 
ment of arms. The splendid victory of 
Rivoli was the result. 



ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 



It is our Intention from time to tlme,to 
publish in this department of the CoN- 
TRIBUTOR, suggestive Orders of exercises 
for the weekly and con Joint meetings of 
the Associations. We will be pleased if 
the officers of Associations will send us 
model programmes, such as they have 
found to be interesting and profitable in 
their experience, and that they can 
recommend other Associations to adopt. 
Something like the following programme 
has been found in many places to give 
great satisfaction, affording variety, while 
pursuing a systematic progressive course 
in the main features, viz. The Subjec- 
tive Scriptural and Historical exercises: 

WEEKLY PROGRAMME: 

Singing, 

Prayer. 

Roll. 

Minutes. 

Bible exercise.— The Creation. 

Church History.— Nativity of Joseph, 

Essay. — Descriptive. 

Address. — Biographical. 



Answering written questions. 

Select Reading.— Poetry. 

Declamation. 

Select Reading.— Prose. 

Testimonies, 

Programme for next meeting. 

Closing exercises. 

Time occupied in rendering the above 
one hour and a half. We shall, in our 
next, refer to the Scriptural exercises and 
show how they can be conducted to be 
very entertaining as well as profitable. 



Minutes of the Twelfth Quarterly Con- 
ference of the Y. M. and Y. L. M. I. 
Associations of Utah Stake, held in the 
B. Y. Academy, August 28, 1880. Su- 
perintendent M. H. Hardy presiding. 

Minutes of previous Conference read 
and approved. Miss Teenie Smoot then 
read a tabulated reportof the Y. L. M. L 
A. for the quarter ending August 28, 1880. 

Superintendent Hardy then spoke at 
some length upon the advisibility of con- 
tinuing subjective exercises, for weekly 
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class work. Our exercises on these 
regulstr occasions should be instrucdve, 
and the Instruction progressive in its 
character. Subjective work only can 
produce this. The reports wbich have 
been received show that a great amount 
of good has been done, and progress 
made by adhering strictly to subjective 
exercises. He recommendcd the young 
men to foUow their regulär work, and 
the young ladies theirs, and to hold 
monthly^ Joint sessions^-combining the 
talent of the two Associations for a mu- 
sical, literai v, historical, scientific or 
miscellaneou feast, as the case maybe — 
not omitting lectures by competent per- 
sons, previously waited upon for that 
purpose. 

During the Conference, A. O. Smoot, 
Jr., and George M. Brown were sus- 
tained as Superintendent Hardy*s assis- 
tants, and Zina Y. Williams and Emily 
CluiT were appointed nnd sustained as 
assistants to Miss Helen Alexander, the 
Stake Superintendent, Y. L. M. I. A. 

Conferences will hereafter be held in 
the several districts, for the purpose of 
becoming more thoroughly acquainted 
with each other, and discussing points 
connected with the welfare and general 
good of the Associations. At the Semi- 
Annual Conferences at Provo, Statistical 
reports will be received, showing the 
actual working during each six months, 
a copy of which will then be forwarded 
to Salt Lake, to appear at the General 
Conference of the Organization. 

Eider J. B. Milner delivered a most 
interesting lecture on citizenship, under 
the government of the United States 
and the kingdom of God. Being a sub- 
ject of importance, it was listened to 
with marked attention. 

Conference adjoumed for three months. 
Benediction by Prof. K. G. Maeser. 



A Circuit Conference of the Y. M. 
M. I. A. of North Ogden, Piain City, 
Harrisville and Hot Springs was held in 
North Ogden, Sunday, Sept. 19, 1880. 
The Superintendency of the County and 
Eider M. F. Cowley, of Salt Lake, the 
Presidency of the Associations, the 
Bishop of North Ogden, and others were 



present on the stand. The forenoon 
was occupied by the members, who pre- 
sented an interesting programme, con- 
sisting of a Bible exercise, an essay, a 
recitation, a song, the reading of the 
"Review," a manuscript paper, and an 
historical address. 

The house was crowded in the after- 
noon with an interesting audience, which 
was addressed by Eider Cowley, who 
gave an excellent discourse on the gath- 
ering of the Saints from distant lands. 
He was listened to with great attention; 
all expressing themselves well pleased 
with the ready manner in which the sub- 
ject was treated. 

Superintendent Jos. A. West presented 
the büsiness of the meeting, giving soroe 
good Instructions for the guidance of the 
young men. A call was made for the 
Associations to send tracts to the mis- 
sionaries in the Southern States, which 
was heartily responded to. 

After singing by the choir, and prayer 
by Brother Whitman, the Conference 
adjoumed for three months, to meet in 
Piain City. 



Circuit meetings of the above descrip- 
tion are being held throughout Weber 
Stake, and are attended with great inter- 
est by the members, who are much bene- 
fitted by the varied exercises and instruc- 
tions thus presented. We had the plea- 
sure of being present at two of these 
Conferences — at Ogden, on Sept 5th, and 
at West Weber, on the I2th. They 
were both very pleasant and profitable 
occasions. In Utah County appoint- 
ments have been made for district meet- 
ings of this kind, and in Cache County 
they met with success during last winter. 

We believe that in all of the large 
counties it will be found highly advanta- 
geous to the Associations, if the Super- 
intendents and their assistants would ar- 
range such meetings. It will enable 
them to present to the officers and mem- 
bers of Associations the Instructions 
necessary, and to become acquainted 
with them and their methods of conduct- 
ing exercises, besides affbrding a fine op- 
portunity for competitive exercises from 
the several Associations forming a district. 
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The train leaving Vera Cruz at 11:30 
p.m., deprived us of any view of the sur- 
rounding country, as well as that over 
wbich we were passing to the City of 
Mexico. A subsequent trip, however, 
revealed to the writcr that the first sixty 
or seventy miles, consists of a succes- 
sion of low sand hills, alternating with 
occasional barren plains, relieved here 
and there by a few groves of a some- 
what stunted growth. 

By daylight on the morning of Novem- 
ber I5th, our attention -was drawn to the 
fact that we were gliding smoothly,but at 
the same time rapidly, through dense 
forests, the trees of which were stränge 
and many hued, The feathery leaved 
banana, mingling with the gracefuUy 
waving fems, ovcr-topped by the broader 
foliage of the fig and other wide-leaved, 
fruit bearing trees, each nodded from the 
sloping banks and abrupt mountain sides, 
under whose dark shadows we were 
swiftly di-awn by a powerful, double 
grand Farley engine, which, under heavy 
pressure, was constantly emitting bright 
sparks — lighting up the gloom of deep 
cuts and showering down the sides 
of huge hills. 

Our route lay through the tierra cali- 
ente^ the land of heat; the land of 
beauty; the land of cochineal, cocoa 
and vanilla; products of Mexico indig- 
enous to the country, but long since 
classed among the luxuries of Europe. 
Here, it is said, fruits and flowers chase 
each other in unbroken circle from year 
to year. Here the perfume of flowers 
and the bloom of trees cause the senses 



to ache with a load of sweetness, while 
the eye is dazed with the variable hue of 
the bird, leaf and insect. But alas! 
amidst all this lovliness lurks the pesti- 
lent malaria; for here thrives yellow 
fever and black vomito. The same glow- 
ing sun, which quickens into life the 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom and 
makes glorious animal life, also produces 
bilious disorders seldom known in the 
colder climate, prevailing on the high 
plateaus of Mexico. Thus, nature regu- 
lates her works o^ the plan of compen- 
sation. 

As the eastem sky gradually became 
more perceptibly tinged with morning 
light, towering mountain peaks seemed 
to rise from the midst around us, like 
silent sentinels — the watchers of ages. 
Tightly buttoning our overcoats, and 
carefully wrapping our rugs about us, the 
chilling breezes admonish us that we are 
passing beyond the reach of malarial 
fevers and that scourge of the Euro- 
peans, vomito. We are above the hot 
fumes of the tierra calientey and have 
reached a point where the vapors from 
the ocean strike, in their westward coiu-se, 
the mountains, and diffusing in gentle 
rains, maintain on the face of nature the 
riebest verdure, throughout the year. 
Here, during the day, the air is always 
bland and salubrious, rendering it desir- 
able as a place of safety for the res- 
idents of the Gulf Coast, during the heat 
of summer. 

With an echoing snort, our admirable 
engine drew us up to an attractive little 
Station, located in the midst of a plan- 
tain grove, upon whose drooping leaves 
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hang, like tear-drops, the dews of early 
morning. To the rigfat, with back- 
groand omaunented by a similar grove, 
stood a quainty thatchedand gothic roofed 
Indian dwelling, the inmates of which, 
wrapped ia peaceful slumber, were 
dreaming, perhaps, of the happy days of 
thcir forefathcrs, before the aggressive 
white man subjugated the dominion of 
the once proud> but in death long since 
silent, Aztec monarchs. 

A moment's delay at this picturesque 
spot, and a sbarp^ double sbriek, ac- 
companied by the hiss of escaping steam, 
notified us that the train was moving for- 
ward to scenes of still more striking in- 
terest. Curving gradually southward>we 
pass over a smooth grassy tract of table- 
land, and enter a long open cut, leading 
to the magnificent strap-iron tresselated 
bridge, crossing Metlac Cafion. To our 
left, we peer down a thousand feet or 
more into this wonderfully grand gap; 
the rushing torrent of which, appears to 
US like broken threads of silver, set in 
banks of waving fems; while the broad 
foliage of tropical tree and bush> over- 
hang with dripping leaYes, the enchant- 
ing scene of surpassing beauty. The 
train gliding smoothly over a grafle, sup- 
ported in many places by solid walls of 
masonry^ seems suspended in mid- 
air, with yawning chasms fiar below, and 
frowning volcanic-rent mountains tower- 
ing above. 

Swiftly moving on a sharp^descending 
grade, though traveling in an opposite 
direction from the flow of the water^ a 
glance forward, as we extend our head 
beyond the outer wall of the car, and our 
Vision beyond the locomotive, presents to 
view the permanent road bed, seemingly 
bound together by two extended iron 
bars, which, however, we well know must 
be firmly spiked to hidden sleepers, im- 
bedded securely in the rocky cut; the 
whole marking the face of rugged nature 
and indicating the enterprise of capital 
and the achievement of labor, when di- 
rected by the engineering skill of man. 
The crossing of the Metlac Cafion by 
the Mexico and Vera Cruz Railway is 
one of the wonderful achievements of 
the age. As an exhibition of scientific 



skill it has, of the kind, few equals. In 
our own conntry we hear much of, and 
glowing articles have been written about 
the grcat "Horseshoe Bend," ncar Al- 
toona, in the AUeghany Mountains, and 
on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Artists have made that wonderful work 
known throughout the civilized workl; 
and yet it shrinks into insignificance 
when compared with the immense sweep 
required in the crossing of Metlac Cafion, 
embracingy as it does, miles of cuttings 
with heavy grades, terminating on the 
center of the bridge^ at a point hundreds 
of feet above the water, which rushes 
down the deep gorge in a mighty tor- 
rent The bridge itself is, with its ap- 
proachesy nearly in the form of a com- 
plete half-circle, and hundreds of feet in 
length. The division of its length marks 
the end of the descending and the begin- 
ning of the ascending grade,passing which 
we commence to rise sharply in a direc- 
tion almost the reverse of that by which 
we descended the opposite mountain. A 
mile, perhaps, ahead, we glance through 
a tunnel, (there are sixteen on the 
line of this road,.within a distance of 
about sixtymiles^) which appears like 
the rising moon, with the lower sec- 
tion of the drcle, behlnd a distant moim- 
tain. 

Our powerful engine now labors hard 
while safety valves tremble under the 
pressure of steam. We are pleased with 
the slow motion of the train, for our eyes 
are bewildered, and our whole being is 
awed by the magnificent scenery all 
around. Our thoughts no longer Unger 
in wonder and admiration over the works 
of man. Metlac Cafion is a masterpiece 
of the Great Designer. Enraptured we 
gaze down, as into a fathomless ocean 
beneath, over which hangs fleecy, flitting 
clouds, while above all floats a golden 
purple haze, veiling nature in her slum- 
bering beauty. Beyond and to our right 
rise massive mountains, the base of 
which is met by sloping hills, covered 
with a tropical growth, whose richness 
surpasses anything which the writer had 
ever seen before. As the sun rises, the 
shadows on the western slopes deepen, 
while those on the eastem are changing 
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and blending like the variable hues of 
the rainbow. 

With a sudden increase of speed^ and 
a Sharp curve to the right, we enter the 
lovely little mountain girt Valley of Ori- 
zaba. The green turf^ the cane and to- 
bacco fieldsy as we flitted by old cathe- 
drals apd occasional ruins, presented a 
most pleasing contrast with the rocky, 
barren road which rises sharply be- 
bind the pretty little town. To the 
south, and distant perhaps fifteen miles, 
appears grand old Mount Orizaba — the 
lone Star mountain — ^whose summit, al- 
ways covered with snow and ice, reaches 
an altitude of nearly sixteen thousand 
feet. For ages untold and since the heat 
of the active volcanb subsided, has this 
majestic mountain peak stood, alike un- 
mindful of the rays of moming light, 
causing its ice-bound summit to sparkle 
like jew^els in a diadem^ and of the beat- 
ings of the rüde blasts of the ocean-bred 
tempest. Silent and alone> amid God's 
noble works, it stood when the shadowy 
Tolecas gazed in admiration upon its 
wondrous grandeur, while building his 
pyramids and temple. It stood the silent 
watcher while Popocatepetl, with fiery 
upheavals, lit up the valley of Mexico 
and marked the rise and fall of the Aztec 
empire. When the smouldering embers 
of the great volcano foreshadowed, per- 
haps, the waning power of Montezuma, 
the Lone Star Mountain was the beacon 
that led to the landing of Cortez. A 
silent witness it has been to the greatness 
and the decay of the Spanish sway. It 
has witnessed the growth of the Catholic 
power, under whose yoke thirty millions 
of people faded away, like the dews of 
heaven before the rising sun. A silent 
witness of its rise, it Stands there and 
will witness the fall. In all ages the 
proud creation of God, Mount Orizaba, 
beautiful and grand, will stand until Hirn 
whose right it is to rule shall rüle. 

Remaining at the town long enongh to 
get a lunch and change engines, we once 
more moved forward ; passing up a nar- 
row Valley, less productive than others 
left behind. We see no more coffee 
plantations ; the beautiful trees, new and 
Strange to us, no longer gladden our eyes 



orexcite our admiration. High up the 
mountains are straggling groves and belts 
of pines, while down the steep winding 
paths we see pack trains of donkeys. 
Patient, much abused little creatures, 
carrying wood to be consumed by the 
locomotives of the railway. Thetr äias- 
ters are strangers to Credit Mobilier 
Stocks, or DeGolyer contracts. But, it is 
Said, there ezists a Community of interest 
between them and the firemen of the 
railroad Company, who take their wood 
on at the stations, where weary donkeys 
have delivered it, and also throw it off 
the engine at suitable points, so that it 
can be picked up again and re-sold. 

The ascent being g^adual to Maltrata^ 
the train makes good time, and we note 
objects with but a glance. To the right 
we observe two pyramids, with forms 
perfectly defined. Neither would exceed 
thirty feet in height, and sixty or seventy 
at the base. They appear to be formed 
of'earth, and are in an excellent State of 
preservation. 

At Maltrata, many Indian men, womtn 
and children met us with fruits of various 
kinds, numerous varieties new entirely 
to US. Here we were urged to buy 
PulquCy the Mexican drink, about which 
I will say more hereafter. The Mex- 
icans use it as the English and Germans 
do beer, as the French and Italians do 
wine, and as the Americans whiskey. It 
is an intoxicant, but not of the turbulent, 
fighting or profane kind. An Indian un- 
der the influence of Pulque^ unlike the 
average American under the influence of 
whiskey, laughs and sings. At this place 
peaches bloom in January. Ahead we 
see deep cuts, heavy fills, and bridges 
spanning deep gorges. The grade ap- 
pears so heavy that we can hardly be- 
lieve it to be more than a wagon road. 
But on inquiry we learn that it is the 
famous Cumbres de Aculzingo, beyond 
which we reach the cold zone, or iierra 
frio, From there to Boca del Monte, 
(mouth of the mountain,) we rise in 
less than two hours, about four thousand 
five hundred feet. And this amid the 
grandest scenery. Moses Thatcher. 

The World is theirs who take it. 
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When we look at the heavens, they 
present the appearance of an immense 
dorne touching the earth all around us^ or 
of the half of a hoUpw sphere. Now, if 
the earth could be removed from under 
US, we should be able to see the other 
half^ thus making up the entire sphere, 
and this astronomers call the Celestial 
Sphere. Now, if we watch the mo- 
tion of the stars set in it, they all seem 
to move from east to west, that is, they 
rise in the east and set in the west, ex- 
cept some stars around the North Pole, 
which are always visible, but seem 
to move around a point in the north, 
called the North Pole, and this is al- 
most exactly located by the North Star. 
This last star may be watched from hour 
to hour during the night, and so far as the 
eye can judge, it seems not to move at all. 

There is a point in the Southern 
Hemisphere of the heavens just opposite 
the North Pole, called the South Pole. 
These two points seem to be the extrem- 
ities of an axis on which the whole 
sphere tums. This revolution of the 
sphere on its axis, is only apparent, as it 
is the earth that moves, in a contrary di- 
rection, in the course of its daily revolu- 
tion from west to east. 

If we observe stars from one evening 
to another, we shall see that most of 
them remain in the same fixed positioiu 
with reference to each other. They Iook 
like so many bright objects set in a solid 
hollow sphere, so that they cannot ap- 
proach each other nor recede from each 
other. These are the stars proper or the 
fixed Stars. But there are a few that 
seem to move about among the others, 
some very slowly, so that we might 
continue our observations through many 
weeks or even months, before we could 
detect any change in position with the 
naked eye, while others move rapidly 
so that we can observe the change from 
one evening to another. These are the 
Wandering stars, more commonly called 
the planets, of which not more than six 
are visible to the naked eye, and even 
one of these can not be seen unless its 
Position is exactly known. 



If the reader were rcquired to guess 
the number of stars that can be seen in 
the course of an evening, the number 
would, no doubt, be in the tens of thous- 
ands. But in reality, if we could see 
even the stars of the Southern Hemis- 
phere that are hidden from our view, be- 
cause of the intervening earth, the num- 
ber would not be more than about five 
thousand, though some whose eyes are 
good and well trained could see more, 
and others less. When we use an ordin- 
ary opera glass or telescope, where we 
saw only one before, we may now see 
tens or even hundreds, and with the 
most powerful telescopes of modern 
times, the number is increased prodi- 
giously, the estimates ranging from thirtj 
to fifty million. 

Some Stars seem to be much brighter 
than others. This difference may be 
caused by some being nearer to us than 
others, or by a real difference in bright- 
ness or in size. But still some stars that 
are known to be the nearest to us, are 
not by any means the brightest Stars 
are classified according to their magni- 
tudes; thus we speak of the brightest 
Stars as those of the first magnitude, and 
so on, but by this, we are not to suppose 
that magnitude has any reference to size, 
for on this subject we know but very lit- 
tle, but to the degree of brightness. All 
the Stars of the first six magnitudes may 
be seen with the naked eye, but for the 
others, a telescope is necessary, and in 
Order to see those of the sixteenth mag- 
nitude, the largest telescopes must be 
used, 

It has been found a very diflScult mat- 
ter to make an accurate measurer of 
light, so as to classify the stars with cer- 
tainty. Consequently, some have placed 
a Star in one magnitude, while others 
have placed it in another, as they are 
obliged to guess at its brightness as 
nearly as the eye can determine. 

Catalogues of stars have been gotten 
up from very early times, showing the 
positions of the most important. The 
earliest of these is that contained in the 
Almagist, a work written by the astrono- 
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mer and geographer> Ptolemy^ about the 
commencement of the Christian Era, and 
which continued for fourteen hundred 
years, without change, to be the text 
book in schools. This catalogue is sup- 
posed to have been copied from the 
earlier one of Hipparchus, published 
about one hundred and fifty years before 
Christ. The number of stars was one 
thousand and eighty. In modern times, 
Star catalogues have been gotten up on 
a far more extensive scale. That of 
Argelander^ contains about three hun- 
dred thousand. 

The ancients imagined they could see 
figures formed in the heavens by the pe- 
culiar grouping of the stars; although 
these figures may be found in the charts 
that accomany most school astronomies,it 
would be very difficult for us to make out 
such figures. These star groups were 
named in very early times, some suppose 
as early as the Argonautic Expedition, 
as many of the heroes that took part in 
this, are represented in the heavens, but 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
names of these groups, called constella- 
tions, were applied from one age to an- 
other, until we have them as they are now. 

Forme rly, when it was desired to locate 
a Star, the part of the body of the figure 
in which it was situated was named, but 
this method has gone almost entirely out 
of use, and likewise the method that fol- 
lowed that, of giving particular names to 
the Stars, as Serius, the dog star, etc. 
The present method, is that adopted by 
Boy er, of Augsburg. The stars of each 
constellation are named in the order of 
their brightness, after the letters of the 
Greek aiphabet, and when these are ex- 
hausted, numbers are sometimes used. 
But when neither of these methods are 
used, the star is located by giving its 
latitude and longitude. 

All have noticed an irregulär streak of 
what seems to be cloudy matter extend- 
ingacross the heavens. This is called 
the Milky Way, and if the earth were re- 
moved from under us, we should see it 
extending through the Southern Hemis- 
phere so as to form a complete circle 
around the whole heavens. This is its 
appearance to the naked eye, but when 



we use the telescope, what seemed to us 
to be a white fleecy cloud, is now resolv- 
ed Into an immense number of stars so 
close together, that without this aid to 
the eye, they could not be dtstinguished 
from each other. 

The distances at which stars are located 
from US, are simply beyond all compre- 
hension, and in consequence of their im- 
mense distances, it has been found very 
difficult to make any measurements at 
all. This has been one of the most diffi- 
cult Problems of modern astronomy, but 
by means of the refined methods now in 
use, some of these distances have been 
measured with tolerable accuracy. 

The star nearest to the earth is Alpha 
Centauri, that is the brightest star in the 
constellation of the Centaur; as Alpha 
is the first letter of the Greek aiphabet. 
If we should give the distance in miles, 
the Imagination would have no concep- 
tion of it, so we must use some other 
method. Light travels at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand miles 
per second ; now, if a ray of light should 
Start from this star to the earth, it would 
require at least three years and seven 
months to traverse that distance. 
Another star, 6i Cygni, on which the 
first observatiqns for distance were 
made, is somewhat farther away. Serius, 
the dog star, the bnghtest in the 
heavens, is so far away, that a wave of 
Iffeht must travel nearly tWenty years to 
reach us. It requires fifty years for light 
to reach us from the North Star, while 
some of the smallest that can be seen 
are at such immensely great distances, 
that the passage of light requires from 
two to four thousand years, and accord- 
ing to some, even tens of thousands. 
Thus, Stars may be blotted out of exist- 
ance to-day, and it would require years 
before we could be aware of it, as the 
last ray of hght that left it previous to its 
extinction would require that time to 
reach us. We may give another illustra- 
tion to show the immense distances. To 
an observer on Alpha Centauri, a thread 
six hundred and fifty feet from the eye, 
would Cover the radius of the earth*s 
orbit, ninety-two and a half million miles, 
when looked at sidewise. 
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The Stars are all supposed to be suns, 
very much likc our own, surrounded by 
their retinues of plaaets, but differin^ a 
little in chemical Constitution from each 
other. These planets, if therc are any, 
must be very much like those of our own 
System, not shining by their own light, 
but simply by reflected light as in the 
case of the moon. The amount of light 
they would give forth, therefore, would be 
so small that we could not see them, even 
with the most powerful telescopes ; for 
with the aid of one of these, even the 
Star itself presents to us no disk, but 



only a mere point. The instmment used 
to determine the chemical Constitution of 
the Stars, is the spectroscope, and by 
means of this, the presence of many of 
the most common elements that we are 
acquainted with, has been detected in 
the atmosphere of the stars. QMbu* 



Angels from friendship, gather hall 
their joy. — Young. 

There is nothing so imprudent as ex- 
cessive prudence ; where it obtains faith 
and progress are impossible. 



LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 



SECOND LEAF. 

Faith in God once quickened in the 
human heart, conscience is awakened 
and the mind is self-convicted of sin. 
Repentance follows as the consequence. 
This includes sorrow for the past and 
determination for the future. The first 
of these without the second is not genu- 
ine repentance. It is barren and fruit- 
less, and is therefore unacceptable to 
God. Resolutions of future rectitude 
are naturally accompanied by grief for 
past wrong-doing, but regret may exist 
without reform, and such is not saving 
repentance, the virtue of which is in 
turning from evil and cleaving to goocf. 
Teai s, self-reproaches, lamentations, self- 
abasement in language or in gesture 
do not constitute repentance, no matter 
how loudly they may be indulged in or 
how conspicuous they may appear, but it 
is evidenced by forsaking things one 
knows to be wrong and practicing that 
which one is satisüed is right. Humility 
is one of its chief characteristics and 
this prompts obedience. 

As repentance follows feith, so bap- 
tism succeeds repentance. For the wish 
to work righteousness in future implies 
a desire for forgiveness of past guilt, and 
baptism is ordained for the remission of 
sins. This opens the broad questions of 
sin and redemption and the doctrine of 
the atonement. 

There are two general divisions of sin. 



viz., original and actual. Original sin 
is that which was committed by the par- 
ents of the race, the consequences oi 
which pass upon all of their postcrity. 
Actual sin is that committed by each in- 
dividual and for which he is personally 
responsible. Adam and £ve broke the 
divine law given to them in the garden, 
the penalty for which was death ; natural 
and Spiritual, the first being the Separa- 
tion of the spirit and the body, and the 
second, banishment from the presence 
of God. The taint descended to their 
offspring. Death is the common lot, and 
a vail is drawn between man and bis 
maker. Thus mankind are prone to do 
evil, and the consequence is that "all 
have sinned and come short of the glo'T^ 
of God." *'The wages of sin is death." 
Redemption is rescue from the results 
of the fall. This can only be achieved 
by the raising of the race from the dead 
and restoring them to the presence ot 
God. To effect this Christ came. ^^ 
ing no sin he gave himself as a raosom 
for those who sinned. He upon MrbQffl 
death had no claim gave himself to deatfl, 
that he might satisfy etemal justice ^ 
give mercy room to act. Death c3^**^^ ^ 
Adam, life comes by Christ. 1Y%t^'^^. 
one act death entered the world, tl»^^^^^ 
one act life will come to all that ^^ . 
has grasped. "As in Adam all di^ ?. ^ 
Christ will all be made alive." ^ a^ 
and bad, believer and unbeliever^ 
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and female, young and old will be raised 
from the dead and brought into tbe pres- 
ence of the ctcrnal fatber. Tbis is tbe 
work of Jesus of Nazaretb, wbo sbed bis 
blood in tbis great atonement to redeem 
all mankind from tbe fall. 

Bat tbis was only part of bis work. 
He died not only to atone for original 
sin but for actual sin^ and to become tbe 
mediator between God and man. "Witb- 
out the sbedding of blood tbere is no 
remission of sin;'' tbis is tbe law. His 
blood was sbed for tbe sins of tbe wbole 
World. For original sin unconditionally ; 
for actual sin conditionally. Mankind 
bad no part in tbe commission of tbe 
original sin^ tbey perform notbing in tbe 
redemption therefrom. Its effects came 
tbrougb no acts of theirs; those effects 
will be removed witbout anytbing tbey 
-may do. No conditions are required as 
preliminaries to redemption from original 
sin ; it was committed by Adam, it was 
atoned for by Jesus Christ. But as eacb 
person is guilty of his own sins, so he 
must comply with the conditions which 
will entitle bim to the füll benefits of 
Cbrist's atonement for bis own sins. 
Among these conditions are faith, re- 
pentance and baptism. Saving faith 
must necessarily include the Son as well 
as tbe Father in its objects, because sal- 
vation comes from tbe Father tbrougb 
tbe Son, and as Christ died for all, tbere 
is no other name but his given under 
beaven whereby man can be saved. Re- 
pentance, as we have shown, includes 
bumility, which leads to obedience, and 
baptism foUows, in which is given to the 
repentant believer that remission of sins, 
obtained tbrougb the sbedding of Christas 
blood in the place of the blood of tbe 
sinner. 

Baptism as a part of the Gospel is the 
complete Immersion in water of a repent- 
ant believer, by a man having authority 
to act "in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Gbost." All 
tbis is essential to its validity. The can- 
didate must believe and repent. The 
administrator must have divin e authority. 
The ordinance must be performed cor- 
Tectly. Tbere is but "one baptism," as 
tbere is but "one Lord and one faith." 



Any other kind of baptism is spurious 
and of no effect. Tbe b^ieving repent- 
ant sinner, after making covenant with 
God to forsake evil and keep His com- 
mandments, is taken down into the wateF 
by the duly authorized and ordained rep- 
resentative of tbe Lord Jesus, and being 
dead to his old sins by repentance, is 
buried from bis old life by Immersion in 
tbe watery grave; and then raised up 
again to newness of life, is '^rn of tbe 
water" and Stands on eartb a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus. He is clean before 
God. He is as pure from guilt as a new 
born habe. Thougb bis sins were as 
scarlet, he is now washed whiter than 
wool, and is prepared for tbe next step on 
the straight and narrow path which leads 
to life eternal. Happyindeed is he. Joy 
unspeakable fills his heart. Peace in- 
describable dwells in his bosom. Purity 
shines in all bis nature. He has entered 
in by the door into the sheep fold, and is 
one of the flock of Christ. The load of 
his past misdeeds is rolled from bis 
Shoulders and he is free. The liberty 
of the gospel is bis. Henceforth be 
should be the servant only of the King 
of Kings, and a soldier of the Gross. 
But he has a warfare to fight which will 
require all his strength, resolution and 
fortitude. For be has come out from the 
World and the world will bäte bim, and 
persecute him and malign bim, and try 
to despitefully use him. Tbe flesh of bis 
own being will be in conflict with his 
Spiritual nature now brought into actual 
life. And Satan, the great adversary of 
the cbildren of light, with his hosts of 
emissaries will take special pains to 
tempt and try to allure him from tbe 
path of salvation. But God will be on 
bis.side, and if he holds true to his bap- 
tismal covenants he will come off more 
than conqueror over all, and obtain the 
füll and complete benefits of the atone- 
ment wrought out by the spotless and 
merciful Savior, wbo henceforth is his 
loved and loving Lord. 

C. W, Penrose. 



Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor— all labor is noble and holy. — Osgood. 
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VERONA AND PADUA. 

On the evening train leaviog Milan for 
Verona, November 15, 1873, the passen- 
gers were considerably diverted by the 
conduct of a pair of Lombard peasants, 
who were returning from the Cathedral 
City, where a few hours before they had 
been joined in the sacred bonds of matri- 
mony. We have no recollection of ever 
seeing a couple so much pleased with 
themselves an4 each other. Their ad- 
miration not resting here, the happy 
groom busied himself directing his fel- 
low passengers' attention to the beauties 
of his bride: her eyes, smile, physique, 
costume, etc., were pointed to with rap- 
turous delight, he always winding up by 
embracing the dear object of his admira- 
tion, who seemed greatly to enjoy the at- 
tention she attracted, and the esteem in 
which she was held. 

We arrived at the famous city of the 
Scaligers in the middle of the night, a 
fitting time to trod the streets in which 
were fought the petty battles of the Cap- 
ulets and Montagues. On our way to 
the hotel, we passed the house in which 
fair Juliet lived, and — need it be said — 
were wont to stop a while and lean 
against the carved pillars of the balcony, 
from which shot the fiery darts of love 
that pierced the enamored heart of 
Romeo. It is surprising, considering the 
many thousand young men who visit this 
place, annually, each feeling himself a 
veritable Romeo, that the pillars are not 
wom away. The family now occupying 
the building, it is said, is without daugh- 
ters, and indeed it were unsafe for any 
other to think of making it their home. 

Verona is an ancient town of sixty 
thousand inhabitants. It was founded 
by the Gauls and passed into posses- 
sion of the Lombard princes, who resid- 
ed here during the middle ages; after- 
wards it feil into the hands of the illus- 
trious family of Scaligers, under whose 
presidency the republic of Verona flour- 
ished for upwards of a hundred years, 
the rival, in many respects, of Venice» 
Toward the close of the fourteenth Cen- 



tury, howevcr, it became subject to the 
latter govemment, and remained so until 
the end of the Venetian republic. The 
town presents the appearance of being 
poverty-stricken; the inhabitants of be- 
longing to some other age ; their fantastic 
garbs are such as are seen in the old 
plays ; broad-brimmed hats, with feathers 
waving above the crown, and long, füll 
cloaks being wom by the men. Thus 
arrayed, their silent, measured tread falls 
upon the ear with apprehension, and 
their dark, flashing eyes are painfully 
suggestive 6f the deeds such characters 
dare to do. They make one feel that Vero- 
na is a good place to visit by daylight, 
rather than in the darkness of night. 

The most interesting object in the city 
is the ancient Arena, built in the time of 
Diocletian, about 280 A. D. It is above 
one hundred feet high, and is sixteen 
hundred feet in circumference, outside 
measurement. The arena itself is about 
one hundred and fifty feet wide by two 
hundred and fifty feet long, or the size of 
the large Tabemacle, Salt Lake City. 
Around it rise forty-five tiers of seats^ 
having capacity for about twenty-five 
thousand spectators, besides Standing 
room for seventy thousand more. Here 
were witnessed the syorts and games of 
the ancients ; acrobatic, gladiatorial, and 
equestrian tournaments. At present, 
within the interior is located a small the- 
atre, while the arcades leading to it are 
rented by the town, to traders and mer- 
chants of every description, who display 
a wonderful variety of goods for sale at 
exorbitant prices. 

The tombs of the Scaligers are elabo- 
rate marble, bronze and gold monuments 
located near the church of St. Maria 
Antica in the open street. The finest 
are surmounted by canopies, supported 
by beautifully carved columns, above 
which are equestrian statues of the 
princes, in whose honor they were ercct- 
ed ; beneath the canopies are the Sarco- 
phagi, surrounded with statues of Chris- 
tian heroes, and symbolical figures rep- 
resenting Christian virtues. Around 
each tomb is a costly and elegant railing 
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in the construction of which frequently 
recurs a ladder, which formfs the family 
crest. Ina land of monuments and tombs, 
designed to exhibit the wealth of princes 
and the perfection of Art, these of the 
Scaliger family are among the best. 

The old cathedral is a Gothic structure 
of large proportions, but of secondary 
interest. The church of St. Zeno Mag- 
giore is one of the oldest and of the 
noblest proportions. It dates from the 
eleventh Century. The balcony in front 
is supported by two immense lions, 
in red marble. The portal is carved 
to represent Bible scenes from the 
creation of woman to the betrayal by 
Judas and the crucifixion ; also represen- 
tations from the life of St. Zeno, who 
was the bishop in the ninth Century, and 
inwhose memory the church has been 
built. Within, a double row of massive 
pillars and columns altemating, Sup- 
port the arched roof, which is of open 
fretwork. Numero us statues, among 
them those of the Savior and Twelve 
Apostles, are placed upon the choir 
screen, within the chancel and in side 
niches, between the Windows. The lat- 
ter are of finely stained glass and are of 
themselves a pictorial history of the 
Bible and of sacred traditions, preserved 
in the characters of hero saints of all 
ages. A vase of porphyry, just within 
the eYitrance, about thirty feet in circum- 
fercnce, attracts attention by its great 
size and artistic workmanship. 

Across the rapid flowing Adige, which 
divides the town, upon a lofty eminence 
that rises abruptly from the river's bank, 
is located the Castle of St. Peter, with a 
garrison of six thousand troops. From 
the top of the barracks a magüificent 
view is obtained of the environs of Ve- 
rona, the Alps, and the distant Appen- 
nines. Not far distant, within an enclosed 
garden, a ruined chapel may be seen, in 
which a dilapidated tomb is exhibited as 
that of Shakspeare's Jullet. It is of the 
red marble of Verona, and is altogether 
unattractive and desolate. While the 
facts of the great author's play are un- 
disputed, and indeed are recorded as 
having actually occurred in the time of 
Bartollomeo della Scala, 1300 A. D., the 



wretched cxcuse for Julicf s sepulchre, 
which the custodian here shows, is con- 
sidered to be an imposition. Almost any 
stage carpenter can get up a better tomb, 
and but for the location, one which is 
just as likely to have contained the fair 
sleeper, while her restless lover was slay- 
ing everybody about him and finally 
himself. 

The road from Verona to Venice 
passes through Vicenza, a town of 
twenty-seven thousand inhabitants, in 
which many buildings designed by the 
great Palladio are erected, and give uni« 
form evidence of the taste and ability of 
that renowned architect. One of the 
finest of these is the city museum, in 
which is a picture gallery and a collec- 
tion of Roman antiquities. A few miles 
nearer "the city of the sea" is the ancient 
town of Padua, the capital of a province 
and place of considerable commercial 
importance. It traces its origin to Ante- 
nor, the mythical king of Troy, and was, 
in the reign of Augustus, the wealthiest 
town in northern Italy. It was, during 
the middle ages, a famous seat of learn- 
ing, containing a university founded by 
Frederick II, 1238 A. D. 

The church of St. Anthony of Padua, 
is the most imposing structure in the city. 
It is three hundred feet long, half as 
Wide, and a hundred and twenty high. 
It has seven domes, which rise conspicu- 
ously from the roof. The interior pos- 
sesses the usual variety of' statues, 
pictures, treasures and relics that char- 
acterize the more favored churches of 
Italy. It may be well here to remind the 
reader that the churches and cathedrals 
of this Catholic country are the reposi- 
tories of the fine arts. The most famous 
pictures, statues and works of art, will be 
found within them; and while the chant- 
ing of the choir boys may ofFend the ear 
of Protestant Christians, and the smell 
of incense stifle and sicken, those who 
would see the wonderfiil works of the 
great masters in all the branches of art, 
must endure these annoyances and spend 
most of their time about the portals of 
the vast structures, named with the 
names of saints, and occupied by Orders 
of shaven priests. 
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When President George A. Smith vis- 
ited Europe and Asia, in 1872-5, some of 
bis party objected to visidng so many 
churches,— some days they had as nuuiy 
as tbirteen on tbeir programme — ^but he 
realized the fact that tbe churcbes con- 



tain tbe ''sigbts," and could not be in- 
duced to change the programme. - It was 
amusing to see half bis party take seats 
on tbe Steps of some of these, while he 
and tbe others were rubbing against the 
melancholy priests inside. Di Valiums. 



MORAL EDUCATION. 



Aboüt tbirty-five years ago, an emi- 
nent Englisb philosopber proposed to 
erect tbe laws of cbaracter into a science, 
and to call it Etbology. I do not know 
tbat tbe idea bas been developed, eiyept 
in tbe speculations of pbrenologists, so- 
ciologists, and expounders of beredity. 
But we may some day bave a special sci- 
ence treating of tbe laws, wbicb regulate 
the formation of cbaracter. No one 
doubts tbat every man is what be is, as 
tbe result of the Operation of laws ; and 
bowever diverse may be human charac- 
ters, they bave all been formed under the 
same laws. All systematic training of 
children is a recognition of tbis prin- 
ciple. 

It is not easy to constnict tbis science, 
or it would bave been done longago; 
but the clue is in band when we see that 
its formative principles lie in the domain 
of psychology, and tbat the work to be 
done is the accommodation of these prin- 
ciples to tbis special subject. 

Unload Ethics of its foreign matter, 
and it becomes simply, Rules of Conduct. 
Its Clements are simpler than the four 
rules of arithmetic, or rather, than the 
two fundamental principles, adding and 
substracting, out of wbicb grow all arith- 
metical Operations, and wbicb become 
complicated only when applied to com- 
plicated problems. Such is Ethics — a 
few simple rules of conduct wbicb any 
child can leam, but which become diffi- 
cult of application when applied to com- 
plicated questions. Notorious as moral 
philosophers are for tbeir debates on in- 
cidental questions, they are remarkably 
agreed on what constitutes the ethical 
Code. They will debate as to why men 
ought to do right, but not as to what is 
right. 



All-pervaded as society is by moral 
cvils of every grade, how amazing 
that society sbould be witbout a moral 
Code, witbout a Statute book, without 
a moral Blackstone or Kent. You are 
perbaps startled at tbis Statement, but 
if there is such a book known to so- 
ciety, I do not know of it. The Bible, 
you say? But is the Bible a code? No 
more than it is a body of divinity, or a 
catechism. Tbe Bible is a collection of 
sacred books, written by many authors, 
scattered along the track of fifteen cen- 
turies. Itblazes with moral principles, 
but they are scattered like physical facts 
over the face of nature. And like the 
scattered parts of a tangram they must 
be brought together before they are secn 
to be a symmetrical wbole. Numbers, 
too, are staring us in tbe face always, but 
numbers become powerful only when 
made into arithmetic. There is a gram- 
mar in all human speech, there is geo- 
graphic truth in every foot of the earth^s 
surface ; but before geography and gram- 
mar can be taught properly, tbeir princi- 
ples and facts must be systematized. 
And so, abundant as are the materials of 
ethics, we need tbe systematic moral 
code as the Instrument of effective moral 
teaching. 

The Services of the Church in this di- 
rection are very important. To her, soci- 
ety is chiefly indebted for its gencral 
moral soupdness and growth. But the 
teaching of casuistry is only incidental to 
the mission of the Church, which is to 
fill men with the powers of the world to 
come. A pure life on earth is of coursc 
required, aAd the broad principles by 
which that life is to be regulated are an- 
nounced and insisted upon. The Church 
gives men right principles, and let the 
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schools systematize them, and develop 
for theihselves and for society those de- 
tails which shall inform and guide men 
in their daily life, änd be made a pari of 
the scheme under which the young are 
educated. 

It is not forgotten that much is wanted 
in moral training besides a text book — a 
good mother, a good father, a good 
teacher, a good dtscipline, favoring cir- 
cumstanceSy ^'line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a 
little," and all that. Morcovcr, mental 
training is moral training to a certain ex- 
tent; and the failure to recognize thishas 
occasioned much needless concern among 
good people, especially in reference to 
public schools. Though there may be 
no special moral religious training, the 
ordinary exercises of a well conducted 
school are highly ethical in their influ- 
ence. And when the teacher is high 
toned, his personal influence is elevating 
upon his pupils. And there is a great 
deal of miscellaneous moral Instruction 
given in every school as well as in every 
good home. It is only proposed in this 
article to do systematically what is now 
done unsystematically, and hence incom- 
pletely; to accept ethics as a study. It 
is claimed that the subject is at least as 
important and susceptible of schoolroom 
treatment as geography or arithmetic. 
And that, for the same reason that a 
child ought not to be lefl to pick up his 
arithmetic as he may, he ought not to be 
left to pick up his morals as he may. It is, 
of course, desirable that parents should 
look after their children's improvemenl, 
both morally and intellectually, but pa- 
rents may be incompetent or neglectful. 
Moreover, the idea of education is that 
all its teachings shall be systematic ; that 
it shall include the whole nature, moral, 
physical, and intellectual; and that it 
shall leave nothing to chance. If the 
teacher.is expected to tum out an ethical 
character, he must have the ethical 
feature in his programme. He is not to 
be satisfied with incidental effects and 
incomplete results, or with occasional 
efforts. Children must understand that 
they are expected to behave themselves, 
not simply that they may not plague the 



teacher and disturb the school, but be- 
cause behavior is the great thing of all 
the things they have to leam; that 
morals are not subsidary to scholar- 
ship, but the reverse ; that what a boy 
leams is not as important as what he 
does; and that, at the outcome of his 
school life, what he knows is not as im- 
portant as what he is ; that what he can 
do is of small consequence compared 
with what he is inclined to do and what 
he does. 

The details of this moral work on the 
pupil are for consideration and experi- 
ment. As to the systematically didactic 
part, it should be both oral and textual. 
With advancing maturity the simpHcities 
of elementary . teachings may properly 
pass into the more complex conditions of 
life, where sound principles conflict with 
each other, and difficult problems beset 
every' pathway. To a child nothing is 
more mysterious than the moral compli- 
cations of life — nothing more impossible 
than the straightforward use of the moral 
maxims which he has learned. The ap- 
plication of piain principles to actual life, 
Aristotle considered the most be wilder- 
ing puzzle of human existence. He re- 
garded practical virtue as the nice adjust- 
ment of a hundred forces. He saw that 
human association would be an impossi- 
bility, if every good principle was to be 
run like a redhot ploughshare through 
the tangled vines *of social life ; but a 
man must get along like a skirmisher feel- 
ing an enemy, by glancing warily to the 
right and to the left before advancing. 
Nothing is good! exclaimed Aristotle; 
everything depends on the way you use 
it. The wise man will "sound his dim 
and perilous way through life." A right 
principle is, of course, not to be sacri- 
ficed; but when it conflicts with the 
demands of other right principles, then 
comes the trouble. 

When you exhort a child to "speak the 
truth always," how is he to know that 
you do not mean that he shall give every 
one "a bit of his mind"— or that private 
matters are to be made public — or that 
whatever he knows about people is to be 
spouted over the neighborhood ? Or, if 
you caution him against a deluge of truth^ 
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shall hc dry up entircly? How is he to 
know what to teil and what lo refuse lo 
teil; when to speak and when to be 
silent? And what about evasions and 
flattering speeches, and all tbe strategies 
of Society — and of war, too, if you 
choose ? Was John Champe right when 
he went after Benedict Arnold, and told 
a thousand lies to get him? If not, 
what shall we say of General Washing- 
ton, "who never told a lie," and Henry 
Lee, "the soul of honor," who sent him 
to the British to teil all those lies? 

You say that was war. All life is war! 
Emerson says, "Regard your best friend 
as a beautiful enemy." We are always 
hiding spies under the flax. What does 
Paul mean when he says he becomes all 
things to all men? Is it right for you to 
flatter a populär prejudice which in your 
heart you despise? 

These are everyday questions, and a 
sad part of a child's actual social educa- 
tion is to teach him to conceal the truth 
and to impose on others by false pre- 
tences. Thomas Carlyle need not have 
made himself so unhappy about social 
shams ; but the most of what he says is 
true. These examples are mentioned, 
not to apologize for social shams, or to 
indicate any opinion in regard to them, 
but only to illustrate the difficulties of 
both children and grown people in apply- 
ing piain cardinal principles of morality. 
The field of American politics is our 
greatest moral chaos, because it is com- 
paratively a new branch of human exper- 
ience, and one offering a greater variety 
of strong temptations than any depart- 
ment of old world society. The average 
American needs far more moral training 
than the average European. The very 
features in our American life which most 
powerfully develop the individual, and 
give prosperity and power to the nation, 
are like the great motive powers — füllest 
of danger. Our business life is miscel- 
laneous and unsettled, especially in the 
younger States, where new things and 
new questions arise hourly; and our 
whole civil life is raw and exposed, and 
endlessly complicated, and largely with- 
out precedents. Railroads, copper and 
silver mines are new elements in politics 



— and Satan never wears more angelic 
garbs than when he approaches a public 
officer with a placebo. If it were pos- 
sible, he might deceive even the elect 
And if the great and mighty are deceived, 
who can wonder if the clodhopper should 
see no härm in selling bis vote if it pays 
better than suckering tobacco from sun 
to sun in the hot days of summer? He 
may not know whether it is best for the 
country for Jofcn Doe or Richard Roe to 
go to the legislature, but he knows that a 
little money is a good thing to have, and 
if he works for Farmer Smith's fifty cents 
a day, why shouldn't he work for John 
Doe*s five dollars a day, with whisky 
thrown in? Doesn*t Dr. Black seil his 
time? Doesn't Lawyer Jones seil him- 
self for money to any horsethief that 
wants to get justice cheated? Then 
"why may I not take money, yes, and 
work, and use money to elect John 
Doe?" 

The packing of Conventions, the car- 
rying of elections, the putting through of 
Corporation measures, are among the 
mysteries of society. The sharpest in- 
vestigating coromittees, the keenest de- 
tectives, are often balked in their efforts 
to find the center of the plot; and yet 
many good men are misled by specious 
pretences, even when not carried to the 
point of corruption; whilst others find 
themselves almost unwittingly involved 
in transactions which a clear moral in* 
sight would have led them to reject with 
scorn. Mr. Jefferson said that even in 
his day rogues had a wonderful facility 
for getting into office; for, in the first 
place, they stole the hearts of the people 
in Order to get into office ; and then, after 
getting in, went to stealing in other 
ways. 

The explanation of the whole thing is 
found in the moral obtusity of the people 
at large. It is said that the Tichbonie 
claimant in England is regarded» by the 
common people simply as a gentleman 
kept out of his rights. If a public man 
is convicted of at least questionable 
moral conduct, he still has the chance of 
an Ovation from his constituents. The 
moral perspicacity of the masses must 
be quickened before we can be sure ot 
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having pure officers. They must tK>t re- 
quire a candidate for tbeir sufirages to 
blunt the edge of bis moral nature in 
Order to secure bis own election, and 
then expect stem virtue from bim aller 
he gcts into office. Tbey must not only 
require purity, but tbey must know wbat 
purity is ; tbey must know bow to apply 
moral principles to acts in all situations. 
And tbey can leam tbis only in tbe pri- 
mary schools; for tbe ma^ses nevcr get 
beyond tbe primaries. It is bard to be- 
Keve, witbout examination^tbat tbe edu- 
cation of tbe primary scbool alone can 
do mucb to elevate tbe people intellectu- 
ally or morally ; but tbe Student of bistory 
knoT^ tbat the primary scbool bas pow* 
erfuUy modified tbe cbaracters of many 
nations. And its future is to be far 
greater tban its past. Tbe masses will 
certainly be made smart; but if tbey are 
to be made virtuous as well as smart, 
tbey must be at least as quick to solve a 
moral as an aritbmetical problem. Tbe 
masses of men are honest in Intention; 



tbe danger lies in tbeir obtusity. Wben 
villainy is clearly shown to them, tbey 
put it down ; and it is owing to tbis bot- 
tom honesty in tbe people, tbat wben our 
political must is set to fermenting, it 
works itself clear for a wbile. But tbese 
cycles of fraud are costly and dangerous. 
We love seif respect and tbe respect of 
tbe World ; and our grand edifice of pop- 
ulär government is sbaken to its founda- 
tions. 

Moral doctrines are simple in tbeir 
elements, and progressively complex and 
difficult. Tbey have a pbase suited to 
cvery grade of scbool ; and as in general 
scbolarship, tbe lower schools are largely 
affccted by tbe upper, so will it be in tbe 
teaching of Ethics. And wben through 
all the grades of education the work 
upon character becomes as systematic 
and thorougb as tbe work upon intellect, 
it may fairly be expected tbat tbe material 
magnificence of tbe prcsent will be far 
surpassed by tbe moral glory of tbe 
future. O, H. Riggs. 
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The reign or Queen Elizabeth is il- 
lustrious for many tbings. For no one is 
it so remarkable as for tbe many bright 
literary stars, which shone during its 
years; — stars such as Sbakspeare, Sir 
Phillip Sidney, tbe great pbilosopber 
Bacon, and the greater poet Spenser. 
After tbe death of Cbaucer, the beautiful 
muse, Poetry, seemed to pass away from 
the Englisb mind, leaving behind her but 
the rustle of her garments to fan into a 
dull spark, tbe drowsy Imagination of 
some idle songster. But in tbe sixteenth 
Century she again appeared and made 
herseif known through the beautiful 
words of Edmund Spenser. 

Tbis poet was born in London, about 
the year 1553. He received bis educa- 
tion at Cambridge, from which place be 
took bis degree of M. A. It was also at 
College tbat the poet made the acquaint- 
ance of Gabriel Harvey, a gentleman 
who proved to be a very useful friend. 
After leaving Cambridge, Spenser went 



to tbe North of England, where he 
formed an attachment for a young lady 
who did not reciprocate bis affection; 
and to console bimself, tbe young man 
wrote bis first work, "Tbe Shepberd's 
Calendar." Tbis poem was sometime 
after re-arranged and dedicated to Mas- 
ter Phillip Sidney, to whom Spenser bad 
been introduced by bis friend Harvey. 
Tbe acquaintance of Sidney naturally 
brought tbe poet under tbe notice of the 
Earl of Leicester, by whose influence the 
young man procured, in 1580, tbe Posi- 
tion of secretary to Lord Grey, in Ire- 
land. He was also presented, by tbis 
nobleman, to tbe queen. About six years 
after bis presentation, tbe Castle of Kil- 
cohnan, near Cork, was awarded Spen- 
ser, to which place be immediately re- 
moved and there remained, until a short 
time before bis death. 

The estate of Kilcohnan was situated 
upon one of the most lovely spots of the 
"Emerald Isle," and in bis first rapturous 
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enjoyment of its green earth, its blae 
sky, its mutTnuring lake, and its gently 
flowing river, Spenser composed the first 
and finest part of his greatest work, *^be 
Faerie Queen." The first thrcc cantos 
of the poem having been highly praised 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, were published in 
1590. The Queen approving this frag- 
ment of the work, the first three books 
were quickiy given to the world. A pen- 
sion of fifty pounds, awarded him by the 
Queen^ and the position of Sheriflf of 
Cork, caused the poet to carry back to 
Ireland a happy heart and a determina- 
tion to execute with fidelity, the duties of 
his new and difficult office. 

At about the age of forty-one, Spenser 
was united in marriage to a lovely young 
lady by the name of Elizabeth; and in 
honor of this union, he composed one of 
the most beautiful marriage songs in the 
English language. The fourth> fifth and 
sixth books of "The Fairie Queen,* were 
taken to England for publication in 1596, 
and then the poet retumed home, expect- 
ing to live in happiness and quietude 
with his ^entle wife. Spenser had^ how- 
ever, always been disliked by the Irish, 
and wften the insurrection occurred in 
1598, himself and wife wefe compelled 
to flee. Their Infant child perished in 
the flames, which destroyed their home, 
and the poet himself survived this sad 
event but a few months. He died in 
London, October^ 159^» ^uid was buried 
in Westminstcr Abbey beside his iUustri- 
ous predecessor^ Chaucer« 

•'Next Chaucer's bones sleepes Edmund Spen- 

ser's dust, in death; 
In genius each, in tomb, the other nigh. 
Here, near great poet Chaucer, poet Spenser 

lie, 
As near in Sepulture as poesy. 
While thou wert living, England's muse lived 

joyauntly, 
Dying, while thou art dead, sbe feaxs to die." 

"The Fairie Queen" was to have been 
written in twelve books, only six of which 
were completed. Some biographers say 
that the other six were written and lost 
at sea; this, though, is hardly possible, 
as Spenser had no time to write them. 
It is not, however, to be regretted that 
only the first half of the poem was writ- ' 



ten, as the vigor and freshness which 
abound in the first, second and third 
books, seem to decline in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth. Prince Arthur, the hero d 
the whole, becoming enamored of the 
Queen of Fairie Land, seeks her realms 
and reaches them just as she is holdiog 
a twelve days' feast. Twelve koights, 
representing in AUegory twelve moral 
virtues, in which Prince Arthur is to be 
perfected« accomplish twelve adventures, 
one for each day of the festival. The 
hero of the first and finest book is the 
Red Gross Knight, or Holiness, wbo 
overcomes Heresy and espouses tnie 
Religion. The second book relates the 
exploits of Sir Guyon, or Temper^ce; 
the third those of Britomartis, or Cbas- 
tity; the fourth those of Triamond, or 
Friendship; the fiflh those of Artegall, 
or Justice; and the sixth those of Sir 
Calidore, or Courtesy. Spenser's other 
works are "Mother Hubbard*s Tale" 
"Colin Clonts Come Home Againe," 
"Astrophel," "Daphnaida," and a fine 
prose composition entitled "A View of 
the State of Ireland." The stanza in 
which he generally wrote was afterwards 
called the Spenserian. 

He was one of the finest dcscriptivc 
writers in the language, and though at 
times his poems grow a little tedious, we 
cai)not but enjoy his beautiful descrip- 
tions of nature, which are so exquisitely 
worded that the scenes he portrays with 
the pen, become almost visible to the 
eye. The foUowing lines are sclected 
from his marriage song, called "Epith- 
alamion:" 
Wake now, my love awake; for it is time; 

The rosy mome long since left Tithon's b«d, 
An ready to her sflver coche to dyme; 

And Pocebus 'gins to shew his glorious bcd. 
Haric ! how the cheeHull bhds do chaont the]fr 

laies. 
And carroll of Love's praise. 
The merry larke her mattins sings aloft ; 

The thnish replyes; the mavis descant pU?«»'. 
The ourell shrills : the raddock warbiß* **^'« 

So goodly all agree, with sweet con*^***« 

To this dayes merriment. 
Ah ! my deare love ; why doe ye sl^cpe tnus 
long. 

When meeter were that ye should i»öW awaw. 

T'awayt the comming of your joyo«** "**^*' 
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And hearken to the bird's love-learned soag, 

The dewy kaves among 1 
For they of joy and pleasance to yoa sing, 
That all the woods them answer, and theyr 
eccho ring. 

My love is now awake otxt of her dreame, 
And her £aiyre eyes, like ttars that dimmed were 

Whh darksome cloude, now shew theyr goodly 
beams 
More bright than Hespenis his hed doth rere. 

Come now, ye damsels, daughters of delight, 

Helpe quickly her to dight : 

But first come yeiayre houres, whkh were begot 
In Joye's sweet paradise of day and night ; 

Which doe the seasons of the year allot. 



And all, that ever in this world is f^yre, 
Doe make and still repayre: 

And ye three handmayds of the Cyprian queene, 
The which do still adome her beauties pride, 
Helpe to adome my beautifaUest bride : 

And as ye her array. stOl throw betweene 

Some graces to be seene ; 
And as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 
The whiles the woods shall answer and your 
eccho ring." Viva, 



There is nothing so successful as suc- 
cess. 

Heaven oft in mercy smites, e'en when the blow 
Severest is. — yocmna BaillU» 



SPARTAN DISCIPLINE. 



Of the many petty states that in 
ancfent times were numbered in the Gre- 
cian nation, Sparta was the most warlike. 
The Population was .divided into three 
classes: first, the Spartans, who were 
the descendants of the Dorian conquer- 
ors, and the nobles of the kingdom, 
holding in their own hands the entire 
political power; second, the free inhabi- 
tants of the country towns and villages ; 
these were Citizens in a certain sense ; 
they fought in war as heavy armed troops, 
but were not subjected to the milit%ry 
training required of the Spartans ; third,^ 
the HelotSy or slave population, who 
cnltivated the farms of their Spartan 
masters, and as a . rent, paid one-half of 
all Üiey produced. 

The Helots were at first few in num- 
ber, but afler the Messenian wars they 
became the most numerous class in the 
State. From this time the Spartans 
feared them, and employed every means 
in their power to debase and weaken 
them. Among other things, they were 
required to wear a peculiar kind of dress 
by which they were known wherever 
found. The growing weakness of the 
crown alarmed the Spartans. About the 
year 850 B. C, Lycurgus, a member of 
the royal family, though not in the direct 
line of descent, who had spent many 
years traveling in foreign lands, observ- 
ing their manner of government, customs 



and habitSy prepared a code of laws. 
This code, while ostensibly intended for 
the benefit of the whole nation, was in 
reality designed to enhance the interests 
and streng^hen the hands of the Spar- 
tans, at the time about nine thousand in 
numberi and was adopted only after 
severe Opposition. It tended to unite 
the Spartans in the strongest ties, and to 
enable them to preserve their ascendan- 
cy as they had won it— by the sword. 
To do this it subjected them to a disci- 
pline which, for sternness and rigor, is 
without a parallel in the history of any 
people. 

Every child born in Sparta was exam- 
ined publicly, and if found deformed, was 
exposed to perish on Mount Taygetus. 
At the age of seven, the male children 
were taken from their parents, and placed 
in Charge of officers appointed by the 
State. £ach child was trained in all 
kinds of gymnastic exercises^ and in all 
the maneuvres required of Spartan troops 
in the field. He was also required to 
engage in hunting, and to endure hard- 
ship and privation without repining. His 
courage was still further tested by a se- 
vere scourging received at the altar of 
Artemis, where many a youth died under 
the lash, without a murmur. He was re- 
quired to wear the same clothing winter 
and Summer. His meals, which consist- 
I ed of the scantiest fare, were taken at 
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the public table, aod he slept with bis 
comrades in the public buildings. What 
IS still more Singular^ after a cer- 
tain age^ he was allowed no food except 
that which he could steal without detec- 
tion ; and if caught in the theft he was pun- 
ished severely. Though he was taught 
in letters and music, he despised litera- 
ture and philosophy. They expressed 
their ideas with sententious brevity, and 
long Speeches were their abhorrence. 
Their songs were mostly hymns to the 
gods, or legends of former heroes. 

Upon arriving at the age of manhood, 
the Spartan had but a slight release from 
his severe discipline. He still ate at the 
public messes and slept in the public 
barracks. He was required to marry at 
the age of thirty, and was punished if he 
failed to do so ; and though married, he 
enjoyed no private life, since this was a 
privilege enjoyed by those only who were 
sixty years of age and upwards, when 
they were freed from their obligations of 
Service to the State. Before that time their 
occupation consisted of military duties 
or hunting. 

Girls also were required to engage in 
gymnastic exercises, that they might be- 
come healthy and robust, and give to 
Sparta vigorous sons. They married 
when twenty years old, and though de- 



prived almost entirely of their husband's 
Society, they enjoyed greater freedom 
and respect than in any otber of the 
Grecian states. Cowardice was by them 
held in the greatest contempt, while gal- 
lant conduct met their wannest praise. 
"Retum with your shield or upon it," 
was their exhortation to their sons when 
going to battle. 

This trait in their characters is fordbly 
illustrated in the life of Pausanius, a 
great Spartan generale who in the war 
with the Perstans, favored the enemy; 
his guilt being discovered, he fled into 
the temple of Minerva to escape populär 
vengeance, where his indignant mothcr, 
unable to tolerate his act of treason, 
brought the first stone to wall up the cn- 
trance, and the populace completed the 
work ; he being unable to escape, starved 
to death in the temple. 

It is a remarkable fact that, notwith- 
standing the life of rigor and hardship 
which the Spartans led, they were cx- 
ceedingly polite and courteous; parents 
were held in the greatest esteem, and old 
age was universally venerated. In this 
respect, as well as in many others, the 
Spartan youths were modeis for us, not- 
withstanding their fierce life as compared 
with ours. 

Zechariah Ballaniyfu. 
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II. 
Blunders are blessings in disguise. 
Of course, there are times when blunders 
may be attended with disastrous results ; 
still, while it requires an unusually phil- 
osophical and repentant frame of mind 
to take this favorable view of our er- 
rors, nevertheless, it may be set down 
as a truism, that blunders are blessings 
in disguise. And for this reason: No 
amount of theoretical reasoning, and no 
amount of reflection on the experience of 
others has yet had the effect of making 
persons pursue any other than the 
course that suits them best. It is not 
to be presumed that everyone is not 
sometimes right, nor that everyone is 



not sometimes wrong. One will always 
find it a matter of difficulty to make 
another see that he is wrong, however 
conspicuous that wrong may be, unlcss 
his interests are so manifestly effccted 
that he is compelled to see his error. It 
is not right that man should always be 
wrong, yet his proneness in that direction 
is so proverbial that, were it not for the 
kindly Intervention of natural circum- 
stances, brought about so mysteriously 
that it is difficult to trace their source, 
one might almost despair of the world 
ever getting right. And thus it is, that 
when a man has just gone far enough ia 
the wrong direction, he trips, and then 
learns that he has made a big, bounciog 
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blunder. He feels sore; his figurative 
bones fairly ache with the force of his fall ; 
but he learns to pursue a difierent 
course. If he be but half as wise as he 
should be, his blunder will prove of in- 
comparable value to him — hence the 
blessings. Moreover blunders give evi- 
dence of character. The most success- 
ful men, in nine cases out of ten, are 
those who have been guilty of the most 
and the g^eatest blunders. To the 
shrewd and successful man, every blun- 
der is fraught with a deep and lasting 
lesson, a lesson from which he gleans 
wisdom, wisdom which has been ap- 
plied, an application from which he has 
reaped iramediate, and will reap future 
benefits. It has been of benefit because 
it has taught him to avoid committing a 
like blunder again. Bfunders give evi- 
dence of character, for the reason that a 
man of character never succumbs to 
them. To such a man, every blunder is 
an additional round in the ladder by 
which he ascends to wealth and position ; 
while the person who does not profit b^ 
his mistakes, who cannot rise above 
them, falls to rise no more of his own 
power, and in the eternal fitness of 
things, is lost. In the different effects 
blunders have upon different individuals, 
is founcLthe evidence of character. The 
most permanent and influential reputa- 
tions have been acquired by the exhibi- 
tor of tact in turning his blunders to 
profit, and thus turned, they give a 
character and credit to men and to insti- 
tutions such as can be secured in no 
other way. 

The University of Deserethas not been 
without its experience in making mistakes, 
and in the posssssion of a reputation for 
rising above and profitting by its blun- 
ders, is the Institution already reaping 
the rewards, which are the portion of 
those fortunate enough to enjoy such a 
reputation. It is not a creature of cir- 
cumstance ; it has a character which it 
has acquired as the result of years of 
study aud intelligent progress, and it 
wields an influence in proportion to the 
high character it has attained. 

The University, after having been 
conducted as a commercial College for a 



period, was to be transformed into a Col- 
lege of the general order. Dr. Park had 
been called, and without a moment's in- 
timation, was told to assume control, and 
instructed by the Chancellor and Board 
of Regents to re-organize the Institution 
on the College plan. He was given two 
weeks in which to mature a plan, perfect 
all the arrangements, and commence 
Operations on the new basis. The change 
was effected; but it was precipitate. 
It did not allow sufficient time for the 
consideration of many questions that 
would otherwise have arisen. The 
change had become necessary, and 
while, in order to accommodate the exist- 
ing requirements, it must have been 
thorough and complete, the one adopted 
was too radical. The catalogue of the 
University, for the academic year of 
1870-71, advertised the institution to 
give three courses— a classical, a scien- 
tific and a normal. The classical was 
sub-divided into freshman, sophomore^ 
junior and senior years, the studies being 
of a character similar to those to be 
found in the Colleges generally of that 
period. The scientific course required 
three years study. In the normal course 
the studies were the same as those 
taught in the scientific, excepting that a 
series of lectures were given in addition 
to the studies, which related to the 
theory and practice of teaching. Out- 
lines of the several lectures were pub- 
lished in the catalogue, and these em- 
brace so much matter, are so thorough, 
and so comprehensive, that it is a de- 
batable question if a more exhaustive 
basis for a series of lectures on the sub- 
ject stated, could be laid down now, 
after eleven years of rapid progress. 
The school was at once preparatory and 
final, as well as a normal College. In addi- 
tion to the departments mentioned above, 
was another called the "Model School." 
The catalogue says, "The original design 
of the Model School was to afford the 
means of exhibiting the best methods of 
teaching, discipline and Classification, in 
connection with the normal department 
of the University, illustrating practically 
the principles taught, and giving an op- 
portunity to normal students for obser- 
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valion." This continued to be a pri- 
xnary object as long as the Model School 
had an existence as such. It was also 
held in the light of, and so employed, as 
a preparatory school, and consisted of 
three departments: **A primary, an in- 
termediate, and an academic, which, if 
followed closely through successive 
grades, offer an opportunity for the most 
economical, judicious and profitable ex- 
penditure of time and application in 
study." Still extracting from the circu- 
lar: "Enough time and effort, it is be- 
lieved, are usually spent by those attend- 
ing our schools, in desultory and conse- 
quently almost profitless study, that, if 
wisely disposed and directed, would en- 
able them to reach a respectable degree 
of education. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that all who enter the school, 
pursue regularly and fully the course 
here laid down, which, though it may 
not be completed by them, will still re- 
sult in their greatest improvement." 
Thus we have a primary, an intermedi- 
ate, an academic, a classical, a scientific 
and a normal department; in other 
words, the whole ränge of school and 
College education was practically em- 
braced in the University of Deseret at 
that date, though the three lower grades 
were really conductied as adjuncts. 
This much time has been devoted to the 
University, as it existed in 1870-71, be- 
cause of the magnitude of the undertak- 
taking — an undertaking which would 
hardly be attempted anywhere in this day 
with any reasonable hope of permanent 
success, and which would naturally be a 
failure in 1870-71. 

The circular regarding this mammoth 
Institution, was not a mere advertise- 
ment; every effort was made to secure 
the success of the enterprise. The array 
of Professors was equal to that of many 
Colleges even at.this day. The faculty 
and board of Instruction embraced the 
foUowing well known persons: John R. 
Park, M.D., president* and professor of 
natural history; Orson Pratt, Sen., A.M., 
professor of mathematics, astronomy and 
moral science; Karl G. Maeser, profes- 
sor of ancient languages and German; 
F. D. Benedict, M.D., professor ofchem- 



istry; J. L. Rawlins, assistant professor 
of mathematics ; Geo. Carelcss, profes- 
sor of vocal and instrumental music; 
Dan Weggeland, instructor in drawing; 
Miss Ida I. Cook, instructor in academic 
department; M. H. Hardy, principal of 
intermediate department and instructor 
in phonography; Miss Mary E. Cook, 
principal of primary department; Miss 
Seraph C. Young, Miss Dora Wilcken, 
and Mrs. Mildred E. Randall, assistants 
in primary department. 

The College began Operations under 
the most auspicious circumstances. It 
had an array of talent in its professors 
equal to any Institution that could pos- 
sibly have been required for years; it 
was supported by an almost cnthusiastic 
public; it supplied a want that existed 
and was keenly feit at that time, and sup- 
plied a great deal more; it had a re- 
markable scholarship, the attendance in 
the several departments aggregating five 
hundred and eighty pupils; and still, 
with all these encouraging features, it 
could not survive in that condition. Of 
all the mistakes of the University,this was 
the greatest and its history in this regard, 
aptly illustrates the fact that all premature 
enterprises, however worthy, and be their 
prospects ever so bright, are certain to 
fall of the object intended. It y not un- 
frequently the case that, instead of being 
beneficial in their results, such premature 
enterprises bring in the wake of their 
failure a train of ills, from which itis 
oftentimes impossible to recover. 

While the basis on which the Univer- 
sity was organized and put in Operation 
in 1869, was premature for that day, and 
the conditions as they then existed, as it 
would be even now, nevertheless it was 
not attended with fatal results. It was 
controlledby Dr. J. R. Park until Sep- 
tember, 1871, when that gentleman was 
sent to Europe, remaining abroad almost 
one year. During his absence the Col- 
lege continued in Operation until the 
close of the academic year, in June, 1872) 
It had been ascertained by Dr. Park, 
soon after the commencement on the Col- 
lege basis, that the plan was impractic- 
able, and therefore the work of training 
the school to the actual requirements 
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was commenced. As soon as it became 
evident that a certain branch was unnec- 
essary, that branch was discontinued,and 
by this process the institution was stead- 
ily reduced in proportions,until it reached 
a Position where it could be conducted 
satisfactorily and pennanently. 

With the experience and wisdom of 
eleven years to aid us, we can readily 
perceive that the conditions in 1870 
would not justify such an undertaking; 
it was more than the conditions to-day, 
with the steady and rapid progress that 
has been made, would justify. But the 
University was a State institution and 
therefore the reputation of the State was 
to an extent affected by its condition. 
The circular had been issued for 1873, 
and it was not until November that the 
University was re-opened, instead of 
which) it should have commenced in 
August, four months earlier. The model 
school was discontinued as an adjunct of 
the University ; the College plan was aban- 
doned as impractlcable, as in advance 
of the requirements then existing, and 
the institution lowered to a much hum- 
bler Position, but to which every person 
and everything must come, before a rea- 
sonable hope of permanent success can 
be entertained. When re-opened, it was 
on such a basis as, while it filled the de- 
mands that did exist, by furnishing an 
institution to which persoas could look 
for competent teachers, and in which 
young men and women, ambitious tb ac- 
quire more advanced educational attain- 
ments,could gratify their laudable desires, 
did not offer any superfluous inducements 
or assume a condition of things, and a 
want that had no existence. Its object 
was to fiU every need, and no more, un- 
til circumstances in the natural progress 
of events required more. It was, in 



other words, re-constructed on what 
might be termed the sliding basis. If 
the advancement of the Territory, edu- 
cationally, did not justify a certain class 
of studies, or if the students had not, as 
a whole, been educated up to the Stand- 
ard prescribed by the faculty of the Uni- 
versity, the Standard was lowered until 
the Student could just reach it. This 
point, once attained, the Standard was 
gradually and consistently raised, always 
keeping within the reach of the scholars, 
and yet sufficiently beyond as to require 
some exertion on their part to attain to 
it. By this means the University has 
kept the Standard of education in Utah, 
on the ascendancy, but so near the 
masses that it is within their grasp if 
they desire to reach it; it has supplied 
every exigency while increasing the 
depth and breadth of that exigency; it 
has been at once the tangible end, and 
the aspiring hope — the end to which all 
can attain; and the hope to which all 
could reasonably aspire. Figuratively 
speaking, the Standard has been, and still 
is the educational Will-o'-the-Wisp. No 
sooner have the educational interests of 
the Territory advanced to a point where 
they can almost place their hands upon 
it, than it flits ahead, and the chase must 
be begun anew, and yet it is always so 
close that itself is the incentive which 
urges to the chase again. 

That the University has now attained 
a foothold, which can only be shaken by • 
the most unnatural and unlooked for cir- 
cumstances, will be shown in another 
number. 

R. IV, Sloan. 



Run if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don't be worked to death. 

Holmes, 
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II. 

NEHOR. 

Will pur readers kindly take a leap 
with US adown the stream of dme, of 
somewhat over four hundred years, or 



from the days of Sherem to those of 
Nehor. During these four hundred 
years the well favored branch of the 
house of Israel planted on this western 
continent had taken root^ blossomed and 
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borne much fruit. The Nephites, from 
a mere handful, had grown to be a nu- 
merous, a wealthy and a happy people. 
They were goverired by just and liberal 
laws, righteously administercd ; the no- 
ble, talented, and God-zealous Alma be- 
log their first Chief Judge. 

Though possessing such numerous 
blessings, some of the» Nephites were 
not wholly at ease. They desired a li- 
cense to do what was right in their own 
eyes in a way, which neither thepurity of 
the Gospel nor the rigid requirement^ of 
the law of Moses would perrait. It was 
not enough that they were free from the 
attacks of foreign foes — as none were 
strong enough to overcome them; that 
they were effectually guarded in their 
personal liberties, had a voice in the af- 
fairs of the Commonwealth, and were 
ruled by men inspired of God. The 
restless, the weak minded, the depraved, 
and their ilk, wanted something new, 
something different to the established 
Order, by which they could please the 
World, gratify the flesh, and pacify the 
devil, and at the same time soothe their 
consciences with the idea that their 
course was the one that would bring 
them out right at last. To such the ap- 
pearance and teaching of Nehor assumed 
the guise of a welcome, much needed 
revelation; it was exactly wbat they 
wanted, just what suited their morals 
and their fears. 

Could our readers take a glimpse at 
the fair capital of the Nephites, at that 
time (B. C. 91) already rieh intheawards 
of human industry, combined with the 
lavish productionsof nature in that much 
favored land, they might have noticed in 
the principal street a portly, handsome 
man, manifesting in his carriage the evi- 
dences of great bodily strength, com- 
bined with vanity, self-sufficiency and 
subtlety. They might observe that his 
raiment is made of the finest fabrics that 
the looms of Zarahemla could produce, 
lavishly embroidered and ornamented 
with the labors of the cunning workman 
in silk, in feathers and the precious met- 
als, whilst at his side hangs a richly dec- 
orated sword. This man is no king, no 
governor, no general of the armies of 



Israel, he is simply Nehor, the success- 
ful religious charlatan of the hour, to 
whom the unstable listen and the weak- 
minded flock. 

Nehor's teachings had at any rate the 
interest of novelty to the Nephites, yct 
some of his theories were older thai 
Idumea. They had been rejected in the 
counsels of heaven before Lucifer, the 
son of the moming, feil. He would 
save all men in their sins and with their 
sins; he abolished hell, established a 
paid Order of priests, and taught doc- 
trines so liberal that every man could be 
a member of his church and yet continue 
to gratify every vice, every passion his 
nature inclined to. For this liberality of 
doctrine, Nehor expected in retum liber- 
ality of Support for himself and assist- 
ants, in which expectation, unfortunate- 
ly, he was not disappointed. Many 
adopted his heresies ; his success fired 
his zeal, and developed his vainglorious- 
ness. He was so used to the sycophan- 
cy of his converts that he was restive 
under contradiction, and when one day 
an aged patriot and teacher in the truc 
church, named Gideon, met him in the 
streets of Zarahemla, and upbraided him 
for his wicked course, neither respecting 
his great age nor his many virtues, Ne- 
hor drew his sword and smote him tili 
he died. For this wilful and unprovoked 
crime, the murderer was tried, convicted, 
and afterwards executed. His execution 
took place on the hill Manti, and from 
the way in which his death is spoken of, 
we imagine he was hung. 

Though Nehor's shamefiil life was thus 
prematurely ended, unfortunately his 
heresy did not die with him. It was too 
grateful to those who desired to gain 
heaven by a life of sin or pleasurc, and 
consequently spread through the teach- 
ings of those who had made the dissem- 
ination of his doctrines the business 0^ 
their lives. In later years tbe traitorous 
Amlicites, the apostate Amalekites, the 
bloodthirsty Amulonites and Ammoni- 
hahites, were all controlled by the priest- 
craft after the order of Nehor and were 
believers in his soul-destroying doctrines. 
The blood shed, the misery produced, 
the treasure expended through the wicV- 
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edness and foUy of these base creatures, 
cannot be computed. 

The Book of Monnon thus summar- 
izes Nehor's leading doctrines: He 
preached **that every priest and teacher 
ought to become populär; and they 
ought not to labor with their hands, but 
they ought to be supported by the people ; 
• ♦ ♦ ♦ that all mankind should be 
saved at the last day, and that they need 
not fear nor tremble, but that they might 
lift up their heads and rejoice ; for the 



Lord had created all men, and had also 
redeemed all men; and in the end all 
men should have eternal life."* Still 
further light is throw^ on his peculiar 
dogmas in the discussions that took 
place in the apostate city of Ammonihah, 
between Alma and Amulek on one side, 
and the members of the order of Nehors 
on the other, as recorded in the Book of 
Alma, chapters eight to fourteen. R. 

♦ Book of Alma, chapter i, verses 3 and 4. 



ANACREON. 



There are few characters more inter- 
esting to the classlcal Student, than the 
merry fellow whose name adorns the 
head of this paper. Other names more 
distinguished are often encountered in 
his researches, as Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle, those mighty intellects of the 
andent world; but there is a charm, a 
freshness, a fascination in the sounc^ of 
Anacreon's name, which calls up pleasant 
visions of roses, and gardens, and glad- 
some spirits, which none of the others 
have power to do. The reason for this 
is to be found as much in his choice of 
subjects — the praise of fruits and wines 
and beauty — as in the flow of buoyant 
and careless spirits he always exhibits in 
his writings. In this particular he was 
never surpassed by any of his country- 
men, and Horace, five hundred years 
later, could not equal him in gaiety, 
though he excelled him in philosophy. 

The accounts of Anacreon are meagre 
and confused to an extent highly provok- 
ing; chasms of twenty or thirty years of 
the poet's life are to be bridged by the 
Imagination as best they may, and even 
then it is doubtful whether our surmis- 
ings have real foundation. The foUow- 
ing are the main incidents with which we 
are^quainted. 

Anacreon was born in the small city of 
Teos, in lonia, about 583 B. C. His 
father's name and social Status are mat- 
ters of uncertainty, as well as the poet's 
own residence during his youth. This 
period of his life, however, appears to 



have been spent in his native city, from 
whence he perhaps removed to Abdera, 
when Teos was laken by Harpagus, the 
general of Cyrus, B. C. 540. At this 
same time he seems to have been known 
to Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, for 
when the latter had obtained unlimited 
control over that city, he invited Anac- 
reon to come to Samos and be his friend 
and instructor. Thus early had the 
Teran bard acquired fame and popularity. 
Anacreon visited the court of Poly- 
crates, according to the latter^s desire, 
and spent many years with him in inter- 
course of a most familiär nature. He 
appears to have been just and upright 
in his business relations, and to have 
gained the confidence and esteem of all 
the city. He remained in Samos until 
the murder of his patron, in 522 B. C, 
when he was invited by the despot, Hip- 
parchus, to live in Athens. Here he ex- 
tended his circle of acquaintance, and 
became known to the poet Simonides, 
and other writers of distinction. When 
Hipparchus was assassinated, in 514 
B. C, it appears tbat Anacreon returned 
to Teos, to spend the remainder of his 
days. He died at the age of eighty-five 
years, about 478 B. C, but the time and 
place of his death are uncertain. It was 
occasioned, some say, by a dried grape 
which choked him, but tiie account has 
always been regarded as apoetical fiction. 
Simonides wrote two epitaphs upon him, 
one of which states that he was buried at 
Teos. Other writers, however, give it 
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as a tradition that after his return home, 
he fled again to Abdera on account of the 
internal dissensions of his native city. 
Which report is right will probably never 
be known. 

The character of Anacreon, like that 
of many celebrated men, has been con- 
stantly misapprehended. Inconsequence 
of the themes upon which he sung, he 
has been often regarded as a most con- 
summate voluptuary. The warm out- 
pourings of his poetic nature, have been 
held as the streams of a licentious Imag- 
ination, and the most delicate and fanci- 
ful of his images, as the ever-present 
thoughts of a profligate debauchee. The 
best minds of that day, however, con- 
sidered his residence at the Court of 
Polycrates as the most distinguished fa- 
vor that fortune ever bestowed upon that 
tyrant. Anacreon was the "lion" of the 
city ; "nobles to do him honor took de- 
light:" yet he never used their influence 
for self-aggrandisement, and even refused 
the magnificent presents Polycrates 
would have showered upon him, declar- 
ing they were not worth the keeping. 
True to his early love, the lyric muse, he 
scorned all offers of bribery or corrup- 
tion, and contented himself with the fer- 
vid thoughts and images, his glowing 
fancy inspired. "He touched his harp 
and nations heard entranced;" at least 
all Greece did, which was all the world 
to him. Commentators and translators 
have perverted and misconstrued his 
meaning; but Anacreon never trans- 
gressed the bounds which every culti- 
vated mind allows to poets of a warm and 
luxuriant imagination. "There have 
always been persons unable to under- 
stand how a poet can sing of a drunken 
revelry, and yet be a sober man, and how 
the mere sight of the beautiful can raise 
enthusiasm. All the writers of the best 
days of Greece, speak of Anacreon as a 
man, in the same high terms in which 
they record his praise as a poet; and a 
poet whom Plato calls the wise, was as- 
suredly not a lover of licentiousness," 

It is forever to be regretted that the 
works of Anacreon have not come down 
to US entire. The greater portion has 
been swept away by the lapse of two 



thousand four hundred years, and only 
fragments remain of what were once the 
delight of Greece. Yet the few genuine 
fragments we do possess enable us to 
form some notion of the poet's genius, 
and to justify the unbounded admiration 
which hailed the Originals. From youth 
to age he ever sung in delightful variety, 
the praises of love, winc and beauty. 
Whether it was in the character of the 
passionate lover, or the hale and joyous 
old man, he alwa3rs brought the same 
cheerful spirit, the same sunshiny, mirth- 
loving disposition. Simonides says that 
his whole life breathed the Graces, Bac- 
chus and Love. His songs, long aAcr 
his death, were coUected into five books, 
and in the time of Plutarch, were sung 
on joyous and festive occasions to tunes 
which the poet himself composed- A^l 
his works were written in the lonic 
dialect. 

In addition to the fragments we pos- 
sess, there is a collection of fifty-ß^e 
ödes, which have been sometimes P^t)- 
lisHbd as the productions of Aaacreon. 
They were first brought to light in P^ns, 
in 1554, by Henry Stepbens, wha copied 
them, ashe says, from two manuscrJpts, 
which no one eise had seen. Tl^cse 
poems are dainty little love son^s, out 
all the great critics agree, from internal 
evidence, that they were not written oy 
Anacreon, and that some of them '^^^^ 
composed as late as the fourth an<i *^ 
centuries. The following reasans ^^ 
given for not attributing them to Anac- 
reon: First: The genuine poems '^^^\ 
füll of allusions to circumstanc^^ ^^ . 
persons around him, while the <^^^^A 
Stephens' collection contain nothinS^ * ^ 
suggests the circumstances of tl*^ 
thor^s life ; they more resemble ^**^ !l 
poems, written in the closet, \h,^^ 
ancient Greek lyrics. Second : Th^y ^ 
tain ideas foreign to the age of An^^^^ 
as in representing Eros, the god of ^^1' 






as a wanton and mischievous boy ; 
down to the age of Alexander, H< 
always described as a fuU-grown 3^^*^jgg 
Third: Thelanguagein someof tH^ j 
is barbarous, the versification faulty» 
the sentiments trivial. These, and ^ 
other considerations, are suffici^** 
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stamp the ödes published by Stephens as 
spurious. 

From all this it appears that Anacreon 
was a man populär, beloved, admired. 
His songs were approved by bis country- 
men to such an extent, that many sought 
reputation by trying to Imitate them. 
His fellow-citizens of Teos honored him 
by stamping their coins with his füll 
figure. The doctrine of enjoying the 
present moment at the expense of the 
future, was one he embraced in common 
with many of the great but darkened 
minds of antiquity. This must be at- 
tributed to the ignorance of his age, 
which had not yet been enlightened by 
those rays of truth, which, five hundred 
years later chased away the darkness of 
heathenism. "There is in his poetry 
such gracefulness and simplicity, such a 
lively humor, and easy playfulness, as 
render it inimitable, and have made him 
a universal favorite." The sixth ode, or 
as it is called, Anacreon's Dove, was 
much admired by Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who, while dictating a translation of itto 
Mrs. Thrale, said: "As I never was 
much Struck with anything in the Greek 
language tili I read thaiy so 1 never read 
anything in the same language since> 
that pleased me as much." The two 
cdes, of which we give our own transla- 
tion, are perhaps as characteristic as 
any of the fragments that remain. We 
have attempted to give the spirit and the 
meaning of each ; the beauty of the ori- 
ginal diction we cannot Imitate. These 
two ödes — ^the fourth and seventh — are 
written upon himself, and appear to have 
been composed at difierent periods of 
life. The first is as follows: 



ON HIMSELF. 

spread the tender myrtle blooms, 
And lotus leaves with rieh perfumes, 

1 wbh to quaff the sparkling wine, 
As there my glowing limbs recline. 
Let Cupid fold his golden vest, 
About his waist, with cinctures prest, 
And serve me as I softly lie, 
Beneath the blue and cloudless sky. 
For life, revolving, nins its way, 
Just as the chariot wheel to-day; 
And when we fall — as fidl we must, 
'Tis to a little beap of dust. 

Then wby anoint the sculptured stone, 

Or heap up gifts to dust alone? 

Me, rather bonor while ye may, 

And deck my head with roses gay; 

And call Cythera, in whose arms 

I'll think of naught but pleasure's charms. 

Before, O Cupid, I may go 

To Hades* choral bands below, 

I wish my thoughts and cares to roll 

And drown them in the reeking bowl. 

The next shows Anacreon in old age, 
and exhibits the füll compass of his 
philosophy. 

ON HIMSELF. 
The women teil me every day, 
My youth and bloom have passed away; 
Thattime has swept Anacreon 's brow, 
And left him old and feeble now. 
"Go see thyself," they, laughing say, 
"Reflected in the mirror's ray! 
Thy locks have left thy forehead bare, 
And naught but baldness glistens therel*' 
Whether my locks have ceased to grow, 
Vm sure I neither care nor know; 
But this I know — and this 1 feel — 
As nearer to the grave I steal; 
That sport and pleasure give me more 
Of joy than c'er they did before. 

Beppo. 



EVERY TIME; OR, I SHA^'T PLAY. 



It was haying time, in the early part 
of August, not many years ago. The 
boys and men of the little village were 
busily engaged in the fields mowing 
grass ; some were manipulating the hay 
rake, guiding the steadiest horse in a 
way to gather all the grass that had been 
felled by the mowers, whose sounds 



could be heard all around, reminding one 
of the hum of bees gathering honey; 
some were pitching the hay into little 
piles previous to hauling; here and there 
could be Seen a wagon being loaded with 
hay; and if the reader had wandered 
among the workmen, he would have no- 
ticed a number of boys, making time as 
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long as consistent^ around and in the 
shade of the wagon, where it was pleas- 
ant to Stretch on the stubbles of the 
meadow and drink from the little keg 
that had been filled in the cold spring 
creek early in the moming; or, one 
might have seen them gathered at the 
spring near the willow trees, where they 
assembled from dififerent fields and ex- 
cused their lingering by philosophizing, 
like older heads, on the prospects for a 
rieh harvest, and the abundance of grass 
and hay. But no one could help notic- 
mg the careful, anxious look that each 
yoyth cast to the village, lying in the dis- 
tance, as they dispersed and departed for 
their places of labor. 

It was Saturday, and it was customary 
to let the boys have the aftemoons of 
Saturdays to themselves; which they 
generally spent in playing "rounders," 
or base ball on the spacious square in 
the centre of the town. 

Slowly the sun seemed to glide toward 
the zenith, and as slowly crept the shadow 
over the east end of the old rock school- 
house, now half covering it. This was 
the sign of noon. The boys were not 
long in noticing it ; the first boy who saw 
it, raised a shout which was soon caught 
up by the others and sounded from field 
to field, until the hüls, as if joining in 
with pleasure, reverberated a joyful echo. 
The band rakes were laid aside; the 
horses unhitched, watered and fed ; the 
pitchfork was left Standing in the unfin- 
ished "pile," and all wended their way to 
the shade of the willow tree or wagon for 
a meal. 

We know, now, what those youths at 
the spring had so anxiously watched for: 
it was, of course, the shadow on the old 
rock schoolhouse, which was the signal 
for the scenes just described, and for 
their «half day off." 

The boys finished their dinner unusu- 
ally fast that day, were soon together on 
their way to town, their thoughts filled 
with "rounders" and base ball, and their 
arguments drifiing on who was the best 
"Catcher," <*batter," "short-stop," and so 
on. They did not stop except when they 
arrived at the clear spring creek where, 
•cither from custom or thirst, they all 



threw themselves doi«n to smack their 
lips in the cooling waters. No hindran- 
ces were in the road, except where they 
must go ^'Single file" over the dangling 
poles across the little creeks on their 
way. At one of these a boy of our Com- 
pany feil in ; the result was a shout from 
the others and a tuming of the convcrsa- 
tion from ball to Walking on poles, which, 
howevcr, did not last long, for they were 
now in town. 

It was not always the case, in those 
days, that each boy had a baseball of his 
own, and for this reason the party who 
was lucky enough to possess one, was 
respected ; in fact, he was looked upon 
as we are in the habit of looking upon an 
aristocrat or a sovereign, who is able to 
turn the course of afiairs his own way to 
a great extent. 

**Sides" were soon chosen, and the 
leaders of each "side" were "throwing 
up" to ascertain who should take the bat. 
It so happened that Henry Barnes, who 
was the owner of the ball, was chosen 
on the "outside." "Now, if I can't have 
my 'innings,' I shan*t play, TU just take 
my ball and go," whined Henry, when he 
saw it was his tum to chase. 

The result was, they had to "choose 
over," with which proceeding, naturally 
enough,some of the boys found fault. But 
these were admonished by the more dis- 
creet, who would rather have their own 
rights disregarded than delay the pro- 
cedure of the game : **Never mind, it 
will soon be our turn ; you know he wont 
play unless he has his own way." 

After some wrangling, Barnes was at 
the bat, but he was caught out in making 
a foul strike. **Now, that ain't fair, if 
you can't act right, I shan't play," said 
Henry, as he threw himself down on the 
Short grass. 

"Let him try again," said three or four 
voices. He tried, and was successful in 
reaching the first base. They now began 
to think of having a good game ; but soon 
something went wrong with Barnes, and 
every time this was the case, the weil 
known "I shan't play" came from him to 
the disgust of all the others. To be 
Short about it he spoiled the game. 

The sun was rapidly n earing the west 
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cm hills, the cow herds wound slowly to- 
ward the town, and it was time the boys 
take Charge of the calves and attend to 
other duties around home, stopping their 
play for another long week. 

" What a Story," says the reader. Well, 
I have no excuse for offering it, simply 
-wishing to call attention to the fact 
that just such characters are found 
among the older boys and among the 
men, everywhere. Thanks to goodness 
they are in the minority ! 

I have seen this story repeated in the 
young man, who has grown to be of some 
Service to his parents, who will not do a 
favor for his father or his mother without 
being teased^ thanked and röwarded ; I 
have seen this story repeated in the 
young girl, who never has a pleasant 
Word for mother, unless she has her own 
way in all things ; I have seen it repeated 
in the man who has become of some Ser- 



vice to the public, and is always telling 
how little he gets for it, and that he is 
soon going to quit and let the world see 
how it can get along without him ; I have 
seen it repeated in the man, who, through 
some Chance has done a favor, and is 
ever repeating how this has never been 
extended back to him by the favored 
party. And in all cases, the same end- 
ing is the inevitable result; in other 
words, they are left on the* square with 
their playthings, while their companions 
go about their own business, eventually 
rising above these "I-shan*t-play" peo- 
ple, out-doing them in all the things of 
life; just as the boys left Henry to amuse 
himself with his bat and ball, while they 
attended to milking the cows, and to 
housing the calves, each one determining 
to have a ball of his own next Saturday 
to show Henry Barnes they could do 
without him. E, H, Anderson. 



THE DEATH OF 
The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 

the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and 

meadows brown and sear. 
Heaped in the hoUows of the grove, the ati^umn 

leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rab- 

bit's tread. 
The Fobin and the wren are flown, and frora 

the shnibs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through 

all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fisiir young flowers, 

that lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs a beauteous 

sisterhood? 
AlasI they all are in their graves, the gentle race 

of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair and 

good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold 

November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth, the lovely 

ones again. 

The wind flower and the violet, they perished 

long ago, 
And the brier-rose and the orchis died, amid the 

stmimer glow; 
Bat on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in 

t%e woodf 



THE FLOWERS, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in 

autumn beauty stood, 
Till feil the frost from the clear cold heaven, as 

felis the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from 

upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calra mild day, as 

still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 

Winter home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard. 

though all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 

rill. 
The south wind searches for the flowers, whose 

fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 

stream no more. 

And then I think of one, who in her youthful 

beauty died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and feded 

by my side; 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the 

forests cast their leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a 

life so hrief; 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 

friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautifui, should perish with the 

flowers. Bryant, ' 
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THE CONFERENCE. 

The FifUeth Semi-Annual Confer- 
ence, which convened October 6, 1880, 
and was conlinued until Sunday loth, 
was one long to be remembered by the 
Latter-day Saints ; as well for the varied 
and excellent Instructions given, as for 
the important business transacted. The 
meetings were largely attended, the peo- 
ple Coming from all parts of the Terri- 
tory in great numberS. The interest in 
the meetings, which continued for five 
days, was unabated to the last. 

On Saturday evening, at a meeting of 
the Priesthood, in the Assembly Hall, 
instructions were read upon the Organi- 
zation and duties of the Priesthood, in 
continuation of the same subject, com- 
menced on the previous evening. At 
the conclusion of these instructions 
Eider Orson Pratt, announced the action 
of the Apostles, taken that afternoon, in 
nominating Apostle John Taylor to be 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints,and Apostles George 
Q. Cannon and Joseph F. Smith, to be 
his counselors. Also that Apostle Wil- 
ford Woodruff had been chosen Presi- 
dent of the quorum of Twelve Apostles, 
and Francis Marion Lyman and John 
Henry Smith, to be members of that 
quorum, in the places vacated by the 
brethren called to the First Presidency. 

The action of the Apostles, in thus or- 
ganizing again the First Presidency of 
the Church, was unanimously sustained 
by the vote of the Priesthood assem- 
bled, and it was announced that on the 
* following day the nominations would be 



presented to the assemblcd congrega- 
tion of Israel, in the large Tabemacle. 
Sunday afternoon, October 10, the im- 
mense building was fiUed to its utmost 
capacity, by the various quorums of the 
Priesthood seated in order, and by an 
interested congregation numbering sev- 
eral thousands. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President John Taylor. Choir sang: 

*'0 God, OUT help in agcs past," 

in the most impressive manner. Eider 
Albert Carrington offered the opening 
prayer. Choir sang: 

••O God the Etemal Fathcr/* 

Eider OrSon Pratt, who is the only re- 
malning member of the original Quorum 
of the Twelve Apostles, then presented 
the authorities of the Church to the Con- 
ference, who were voted for unanimously 
by the Orders of the Priesthood, each 
quorum according to its rcspective rank, 
and afterwards the whole congregation, 
rising to their feet with uplifted hands to 
heaven. This solemn scene will live for- 
ever in the memory of all who witnessed 
it. John Taylor was sustained as Pro- 
phet, Seer and Revelator and President 
of tljjB Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints in all the world. George Q. 
Cannon as First Counselor and Joseph F. 
Smith as Second Counselor in the First 
Presidency. Wilford Woodruff as Pres- 
ident of the Twelve Apostles. The other 
members of the quorum were then sus- 
tained according to their order. As 
Counselors to the Twelve, John W. 
Young and Daniel H. Wells. 

The names of Francis Marion Lyman 
and John Henry Smith were then separ- 
ately presented to be members of the 
Quorum of the Twelve, and were unan- 
imously sustained. All the other presid- 
ing officers were presented and sustained 
without change. 

The new edition of the Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants and the Pearl of 
Great Price, were then presented for the 
acceptance of the Conference. Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Smith moved that the 
revelations in these books be received 
and accepted as revelations from God to 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
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day Saints, and to all the world. The 
motion was seconded and sustained. 

The congregation was addressed by 
Presidents Taylor and Woodruff, in an 
impressive manner, and the proceedings 
brought tx) a close by the adjoumment of 
Conference until April 6, 1881. The 
choir and the vast congregation singing 
"The Spirit of God like a fire is buming." 
Benediction by President Joseph F. 
Smith. 



MISSIONARY APPOINTMENTS. 

The brethren whose names were called 
at the young men's Conference, Ootober 
6, have received their appointments and 
will make arrangements to fiU them at 
the earliest opportunity. The Territory 
has been divided into seven districts, and 
the appointments issued for two or more 
missionaries to each district. In addi- 
tion to the names called at the Confer- 
ence, a few others have been selected, 
while some of those, on account of other 
duties, have been excused. 

The work of visiling all of the Asso- 
ciations in the Territory will probably go 
on without interruption during the fall 
and Winter months. We are of the opin- 
ion that a great amount of good will 
result from this mission. There is no 
field in the world that is more interesting 
and none in which a more earnest res- 
ponse will greet the intelligent efforts of 
those called to the labor of preaching 
and Instruction. 

If the young brethren now called will 
take up the work in the proper spirit and 
carry it on as instructed, they will have 
joy in their labors, and success will 
crown their efforts. They will see, in 
consequence of their visiting, renewed in- 
terest in the work of mutual improvement. 
Officers of Associations will be encour- 
aged and strengthened. The members 
will enter upon their duties with renewed 
energy; while many who have not yet 
identified themselves with the Organiza- 
tion will be drawn into it, and will reap 
the benefits to be derived from instruc- 
tive meetings, conducted on a progres- 
sive systematic plan, that cannot fall to ad- 
vance all the members, and to do an ed- 



ucational work among them that notliing 
eise could do. There is no feature of 
this missionary labor that is more grati- 
fying than theT system it will introduce. 
While care is taken to not disorganize or 
to abruptly introduce any changes in the 
Associations, that have adopted and are 
pursuing some intelligent plan, to those 
which are deficifent in these respects sug- 
gestions will be made, which, if promptly 
carried out, will at once place those As- 
sociations on a permanent footing, with a 
clear course marked out before them that 
will greatly facilitate their work and 
make their progress more sure and satis- 
factory. 

The districts in their order, with the ap- 
proximate number of Associations in 
each, and the assignments of mission- 
aries so far as made are as follows: No. 
I. Bear Lake and Cache Stakes: forty 
Associations; Junius F. Wells and John 
T. Caine, Jr. No. 2. Box Eider and 
Weber Stakes: thirty-five Associations; 
B. F. Cummings, Jr. and Edward H. 
Anderson. No. 3. Davis, Morgan, Sum- 
mit and Wasatch Stakes: thirty-five 
Associations; Leonard G. Hardy and 
Thomas J. Steed. No. 4. Tooele, Utah, 
Juab and Miliard Stakes: thirty-five 
Associations; John W. Taylor and 
Joseph A. West. No. 5. Sanpete, Sevier, 
Panguitch and Kanab Stakes: thirty- 
five Associations; George C. Lambert 
and Rodney C. Badger. No. 6. Beaver, 
Parowan and St. George Stakes: twenty- 
five Associations ; William S. Burton and 
Moroni Snow. No. 7. Salt Lake Stake: 
thirty-five Associations; Milton H, 
Hardy, J. F. Wells and Royal B. Young. 

The letters of appointment and In- 
structions to these brethren are as fol- 
lows: 

CERTIFICATE OF APPOINTMENT. 

This is to certify that Eider 

has been duly called and appointed by 
US to labor as a missionary among the 
Young Men's Mutual Improvement As- 
sociations, in Company wiih Eider 

in the following Stakes of Zion: ; 

with instructions to aid the Stake Super- 
intendents, whose co-operation is re- 
quested, in perfecting the Organization, 
wherever necessary, in introducing sys- 
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tematic exerdses, encouragiDg the estab- 
lishment of libraries and readiog rooms, 
extending tbc circulation of the Con- 
TRiBUTOR, and to preach, exhort, and 
labor with the youth as he may bc led by 
the spirit of his mission.. 

We pray God to bless Eider in 

this mission, and we commend him to 
the hospitality and attention of the 
authorilies of the Stakes and Wards he 
may visit, with a request that they aid 
him in the discharge of his duties, as 
time and circumstances may permit and 
require. (Signed) 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Upon taking up your mission, which 
should be as soon as practicable, you 
will report to the Superintendents of the 
Stakes you visit; they, upon Consulting 
with the Stake Presidencies, will appoint 
meetiugs for all of the Associations in 
their respective Stakes, and so far as 
practicable accompany you in your jour- 
ney. At your meetings, which will be of 
a general character, you will piesent the 
Instructions of the General Superinten- 
dency, as they are published, and speak 
upon subjects relating to the mutual im- 
provement of the young. We recom- 
mend you to hold business meetings with 
the officers of each Association, and to 
instruct them in regard to keeping cor- 
rect roUs, taking minutes, making re- 
ports, conducting exercises upon the 
progressive, systematic plan herein pre- 
sented, and upon such details as you may 
discover them to be deficient in observ- 
ing, that uniformity, so far as practicable, 
may be secured in the working of all 
Associations. We desire the young men 
to take up the study of the Scriptures 
and Church History, and proceed sys- 
temalically in their researches. We 
have examined the lists of subjects taken 
from the records, and prepared by 
Brother Milton H. Hardy, and recom- 
mend their adoption to the Associations. 
Complete lists of these subjects will ap- 
pear, in their order, in the Contribu- 
TOR. We here present an extract from 
each, which will give you an idea of their 
character, and supply you with an ex- 
ample to speak from: 



BIBLE SUBJECTS. 

Dispensation of Adam, period, 4004 
B. C. (account; Genesis^ i— v): 

1. The Creation. 

2. Adam and £ve in the Garden of 
Eden. 

3. The Fall. 

4. Cain and Abel. 

5. Enoch and the ten Patriarchs; fol- 
lowed by the dispensatioos of Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, the Prophets, etc., in 
the same order. 

BOOK OF MORMON SUBJECTS. 

Dispensation of Nephi, period, 600 
B. C. (account in Books of Nephi): 
i. Zedekiah, King of Judah. 

2. Lehi's Vision — his family— depart- 
ure from Jerusalem and temporary home. 

3. Retum of Nephi and his brethren 
for Records. 

4. Nephi's second journey to Jerusa- 
lem. 

5. Lehi's Third Vision, etc. ; and so on 
through the record. 

CHURCH HISTORY SUBJECTS. . 

First Period, Joseph Smith: 

1 . Ancestry and birth of the Prophet, 
1805. 

2. Joseph*s First Vision. 1820. . 

3. Revelation of the Plates, 1823. 

4. Possession of the Plates, 1827. 

5. Exhibition of the Characters, etc., 
1828. 

6. Conferring the Aaronic Priesthood, 
1829. 

7. The Three Witnesses of the Plates, 
Testimony, 1829. 

8. The Restoration of the Melchisedec 
Priesthood, 1829; etc., etc., through 
Church History. 

These subjects may be presented as 
follows; A member should be assigned 
one of the subjects as: The Creation, 
Lehi*s Vision, or Birth of Joseph; and 
all of the members be instructed to read 
that portion of the Records relating to 
the subjects. On the evening of the 
meeting,the member appointed will simply 
narrate in his own language the subject 
assigned him, with such references and 
quotations as he may be able to remem- 
ber. At the next meeting the succeeding 
subject on the list should be laken, and 
so on regularly, through the records. 
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The Bible subjects should be rendered 
at every meeting, while the Book of 
Mormon and Church History may alter- 
nate. A record of the number of subjects 
from each should be kept and reported. 
Besides these exercises, we recommend 
the bearing of testimony in each meeting, 
not to consume all the time, but that a few 
minutes be so spent. The Presidenls 
should then vary the exercises by intro- 
ducing essays, declamations, select read- 
ings, addressesy answering questions, 
etc., etc. 



With these and the published instruc- 
tions, we believe you will have suflScient 
matter to lay bcfore the Associations and 
to occupy your time profitably to those 
you Visit, we therefore pray the blessings 
of the Lord to attend your efforts in thp 
interests of the youth. 

Your brethren in the Gospel, 

W. Woodruff, 
Jos, F, Smith, 
' Moses Thatcher. 
General Superiniendency K M. M, I A, 
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The Fifth Semi-Annual Conference of 
the Young Men's Mutual Improvement 
Associations was held in the Salt Lake 
Assembly Hall, Wednesday evening, 
October 6th, 1880. 

Present on the stand, of the General 
Superintendency, Wilford Woodruff, 
Joseph F. Smith and Moses Thatcher 
Apostle George Q. Cannon, President 
Geo Teasdale, George Goddard and 
Junius F. Wells. 

Meeting called to order'by the General 
Superintendent. Prayer by President 
George Teasdale. Roll of Stakes called ; 
responded to by eleven representatives. 

Eider George Q. Cannon expressed his 
pleasure at meeting with the young men 
and women of Zion. He desired to say 
to.the young men, that to succeed as Lat- 
ter-day Saints, they must, in their youth, 
live the principles they profess. Be Lat- 
ter-day Saints in practice as well as in 
faith. He urged the youth of both sexes 
to refrain from the indulgence of vicious 
appetites, saying, any person derives 
more pleasure from the restraint of appe- 
tites for Smoking, drinking liquor, tea 
and coffee, etc., than from their indul- 
gence. I have found that true happiness 
can only be attained by living a righteous 
life. 

Eider Moses Thatcher said: I know 
of no field where intelligent missionary 
labor, guided by the Spirit of God, can 
be performed to better effect than among 
the youth of our people. If we spent as 



much time and means to labor among 
them as we do among strangers in the 
World, the result, I am constrained to be- 
lieve, would be of greater good than in 
the World. But I have observed that 
many who are perfectly willing to go 
abroad on missions, to travel many miles 
to proclaim the truth to an infidel world, 
are averse to going a little out of their 
way, to turn the Steps of the youth at 
home from the paths of temptation. If 
the children of the Saints have the same 
Instruction that we give to the people of 
the World, without money or price, I will 
venture to say that not one out of ten will 
tum from the truth, after once tasting the 
joys of a testimony. 

Eider Wilford Woodruff bore testi- 
mony to the remarks already made. The 
Lord raised up this work, through the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, who labored for 
its establishment and predicted many 
things, all of which thus far have been 
fulfilled, and there is no doubting the 
fact that all that remains will be, in due 
time. I have witnessed the progress of 
this work for many years, and have gone 
through the trials and experiences of 
early times, and when I see this people 
to-day, numbering a hundred and fifty 
thousand, I see the band of God among 
them. I feel interested in the youth, be- 
cause I look to them to bear off this 
work in triumph. Many of the older 
authorities have passed away. Joseph is 
gone, Brigham is gone, and others are 
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foUowing. Wben I think of the hard- 
$bips they and many of us have passed 
through, traveling without purse or scrip 
— shouldering our knapsacks, leaviog 
families and friends for the truth's sake, 
I sometimes am led to exclsüm, Where O 
God, are the children of the prophets, 
who have the stamina to Shoulder the 
responsibility of the kingdom, and bear 
it off as their fathers have done ! Yet 
they are here, before and around me in 
the rising generation. To them it will 
be given, and God will preserve among 
them those that will sustain his work. I 
want to see the young men and women 
instructed aright. We are responsible 
for this, and should do all in our power 
to train them in the principles of right- 
eousness. I would like to see the name 
of every young man in Israel enrolled in 
the Young Men's Associations, and 
every young lady a member of their As- 
sociations, that they may all be gaining 
intelligence, and leaming of the things of 
God. I hope they will heed the counsels 
of their eiders and avoid temptation. 
This people were ordained before they 
were born to come forth in this genera- 
tion and do the work they are doing. I 
would rather not live another hour than 
to live so long that I should lose the fel- 
lowship of the Saints of God, or be es- 
tranged from the spirit of our religion. 
I have an anxiety about these associa- 
tions. They are doing a good work in 
preparing young men for the field that is 
before them. I was never called to per- 
form a mission in my life but what I was 
glad of it, after I got through, no matter 
what the circumstances were before going 
or while I was away. W^ have adopted 
some general instructions to the Associ- 
ations, which Brother Junius F. Wells 
will now read. 

INSTRUCTIONS 
Of ihe General Superiniendency, to the Officers 
and Metnbers of the Young Men*5 Mutual 
Jmprovement Associations throughout the 
Church, 
As the season for resuming your winter 
work is approaching, we deem it an op- 
portune time to issue some general in- 
structions in relation to the future work- 
ing of the Associations, that will tend to 



systematize your efforts, and to revive 
and sustain a proper interest in the cause 
of Mutual Improvement amoog the 
young. 

First: In relation to Membcrship.— 
The Associations should be composedof 
young men, running to neither extreme 
as to their age. Young ladies shouki not 
be admitted as membcrs of these Asso- 
ciations ; they have an Organization of 
their own, to which they should belong. 
Where the Associations have admitt^ 
them in the past, in the approaching sea- 
son they should erase their names from the 
rolls, that our Organization may indeed 
be what it purports to be, according to 
the original instructions of President 
Young. 

Meetings. — Each Association should, 
so far as practicable, commence to hold 
regulär weekly meetings in the month of 
October in each year, when oflScers 
should be chosen and sustained, and 
continue them until May, when a vaca- 
tion may be taken until the foUowing 
October. At these meetings, which are 
for Instruction, we desire to introduce 
systematic exercises, upon a plan that we 
have under consideration, and will make 
arrangements to present before the Asso- 
ciations during the present seasoo. 

Once a month the Associations should 
hold a conjoint meeting with the Young 
Ladies' Associations, at which a varied 
Order of exercises may be rendered for 
the amusement and entertainment of ihe 
people invited to attend. 

Quarterly Conferences of the Associa- 
tions should be held in each Staice, at 
such times as the Stake authorities of 
the Priesthood may appoint. At these 
Conferences, reports from the several 
Associations should be given and the 
General and Stake officers sustained. 
The Superintendents should inform the 
general officers of the times of their Con- 
ferences, that the latter may attend them 
when convenient. 

At the time of the semi-annual Confer- 
ences of the Church, general meetings 
of the Associations will be called; in 
October, to hear verbal reports and in- 
structions, and in April to present the 
annual Statistical report of the entu-e or- 
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ganization. Stake Superintendentsshould 
send in their annual reports to the Gen- 
eral Secretary, on the blanks supplied, 
by the first of April of each year. When- 
ever a change occurs in the office of 
President of any Association, the Stake 
Superintendent should be notified, and 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the Stake 
superintendencies, word should be sent to 
the general officers, that proper steps 
may be taken to preserve our Organiza- 
tion with effective officers at work in all 
its branches. 

Libraries. — ^We have called to our as- 
sistance a Library Committee of three, 
to whom the secretary or librarian of 
each Association is requested to immedi- 
ately report a list of all the books in 
their respective libraries. The general 
supervision of the Association libraries, 
preparing lists of sui table books, ar- 
ranging for their purchase and distribu- 
• tion, etc., will devolve upon this commit- 
tee, whom all Associations should con- 
sult, when about to lay the foundations 
for libraries, or to purchase additional 
books for those already in existence. 

Missionary Labor. — The inter-mission- 
ary labor of the Associations should be 
continued, as in the past; visitors from 
one Association attending the meetings 
of another each altem ate week; not to 
occupy all the time in preaching, but to 
observe the exercises of the meeting, 
and to speak during the time usually al- 
lotted for testimony bearing, as they may 
be requested by the presidents. Appoint- 
ments will issue from us, from time to 
time, of missionaries instructed to labor 
with the Associations, and to explain the 
general order of exercises we wish them 
to adopt. 

Entertainments and Lectures. — We 
recommend the Associations to assume, 
wherever agreeable to the local authori- 
ties, the management of entertainments, 
the giving of concerts, dancing parties, 
etc. All of these should be of a charac- 
ter in harmony with our work of Mutual 
Improvement, and to reflect the progress 
of our Organization. Public lectures 
upon timely and appropriate subjects, 
should be arranged for and given under 
the auspices of the Associations, at such 



times as may be convenient and agree- 
able, during the winter season. 

The CoNTRiBUTOR.-— This magazine, 
as the Organ of the Associations, should 
be sustained by them and the young 
people, its object being to reflect their 
progress and to record their improve- 
ment. Wilford Woodruffs 
Joseph F. Smithy 
Moses Thatchety 
General Superintendency of the K M, M. I. A, 

Eider Thatcher then presented the 
general officers as follows, all of whom 
were unanimously sustained : 

Wilford Woodruff, General Superin- 
tendent. 

Joseph F. Smith, Moses Thatcher, 
Counselors. 

Junius F. Wells, Milton H. Hardy and 
Rodney C. Badger, Assistants. 

William S. Burton, Treasurer. 

Heber J. Grant, Secretary. 

Jeseph F. Smith, John R. Park and 
Joseph H. Feit, Library Committee. 

The CoNTRiBüTOR as the organ of the 
Young Men*s and Young Ladies' Mutual 
Improvement Associations. 

The foUowing persons were called and 
sustained as missionaries to travel and 
labor with the Associations and to intro- 
duce systematic exercises among them : 

Wm. S. Burton, Heber J. Grant, Mil- 
ton H. Hardy, Rodney C. Badger, 
Joseph A. West, Edward H. Anderson, 
Anson V. Call, Junius F. Wells, George 
C. Lambert, B. F. Cummings, Jr., John 
T. Caine, Jr., John W. Taylor. 

After singing the doxology, the meet- 
ing was dismissed by Eider Joseph F. 
Smith. 

In answer to several inquiries, the fol- 
lowing was published in the Deseret 
Newsy October 19, 1880: 

From a number of Communications 
which we have received from different 
persons, it seems desirable that we offer 
a few words further, in relation to Mutual 
Improvement Associations. 

Young ladies have an Organization of 
their own, in which they should be en- 
rolled. Where the young men's associa- 
tions have young ladies also on their 
rolls, we recommend that the names of 
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tbe young ladies in each association be 
erased and placed on a roll by them- 
selves. 

Once a month the young men's and 
young ladies' associations might hold a 
conjoint meedng in each ward or district, 
at which a varied order of exercises 
might be rendered, for the entertainment, 
instruction and amusement of those who 
might attend, some experienced persons 
being of tbe opinion that greater good 
could be accompHshed by the sexes 
holding three out of four of their meet- 
ings separately from.each other. 

However, there may be and doubtless 
are exceptions to this. In some wards, 
the young men and young ladies belong- 
ing to one association, have been in tbe 
babit of holding all their meetings to- 
gether, and have become attached to that 
method of Organization, Having their as- 
sociation interests united. Where this is 
the case, the circumstances should be 
carefully considered, and no hasty or in- 
judicious changes should be made. But 
it would be well to have the names of 
the young ladies on separate rolls. 

We do not desire to introduce any un- 
necessary rigid rules> nor to needlessly 
criticise the existing manner of Organiza- 
tion. We therefore wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not recommend the dis- 
organization of any institution. 

The general Instructions for conduct- 
ing these associations are published in 
the May number, Vol. I, of the Con- 
TRiBUTOR. Wilford Woodruff y 

yoseph F. Smith, 
Moses Thatcher, 
General Superiniendency Y, M. M. L A. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

George Francis Train recently gave 
the following advice to some College 
young men : 

You want some good advice. It has 
ruined many a man, but may not härm 
you, because you will not follow it: 

"Rise early; be abstemious, be frugal; 
attend to your own business and never 
trust it to another; be not afraid to work, 
and diligently, too, with your own hands; 
treat every one with civility and respect — 
good manners insure success; accomp- 



lish all you undertake ; decide, then per- 
scvere; diligence and industry overcomc 
all difficulties; never be mean— ratber 
give than take the odd Shilling; never 
postpone tili the morrow what canbe 
done to-day; never anticipate wcaltb 
firom any source but labor; honcsty is 
not only the best policy> but the only 
policy; commence at the first round and 
keep climbing; make your word as good 
as your bond; seek knowledge to plan^ 
enterprise to execute, honesty to govern 
all; never trade beyond your stock; 
never give too large credit; timc is 
money; make few promises; keep your 
secrets; live within your income; sobri- 
ety above all things ; luck is a word that 
does not apply to a successful man; not 
too much caution — slow but sure is the 
thing; the highest monuments are built 
piece by piece ; step by step we mount 
the pyramids ; be bold— be resolute when 
the clouds gather; difficulties are sur- < 
mounted by Opposition ; seif confidence, 
seif reliance is your capital; your con- 
science the best monitor; never be over 
sanguine, but don't underrate your own 
abilities; don't be discouraged; ninety- 
nine may say no, the hundreth, yes; take 
off your coat, roU up your sleeves, don't 
be afraid of manual labor; America is 
large enough for all ; strike out for the 
west ; the sea shore eitles are too crowded; 
the best letter of introduction is your 
own energy; lean on yourself when you 
walk; keep good Company; tbe Span- 
iards say, *if you lie down with dogs you 
will get up with fleas ;' keep out of poli- 
tics, unless you are sure to win; you are 
never sure to win, so keep out." 



To know 
That which hefore us lies in daily lifc 
Is the prime wisdom. — Mllton. 

Boys, never call your fatter, nor any 
body eise's father, **the old man."— ^• 
C. Kimball. 

Let your efforts be, not for wealtb,but 
independence. Whateverbeyour talc»^ 
whatever your prospects,never be tetnpted 
to speculate away, on the chance of* 
palace, that which you need as a provision 
against the workhouse.— Z^-^ X^yiton* 
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While the train pauses and our two 
Farley engines are replenished with 
wood, heedless of the many toned voices 
oipulqxu^ tortie and fruit venders,we gaze 
with deb'ght at the vineclad, gorge rent 
heights of the mountains before us. 
How beautiful the shifting lights play on 
leaf and limb, while changing shadows 
overhang deep ravines, spanned midway 
by bridges appearing like webs woven 
from the woof of the industrious spider! 
Describing a sweeping curve, we see, 
perhaps three thousand feet above, what 
seems like a miniature toy-train; we 
watch it noiselessly descending from the 
mists resting on the brow of barren 
peaks beyond ; we note the crescent form 
assumed as it seems to pause on a slender 
bridge; then it straightens out and 
nishes into a deep cut or hides in the 
gloom of a tunnel; emerging thence, it 
Swings around the verge of a sharply 
defined ridge; passing which, it moves 
away from us, and then, with a bold 
sweep, crossing another deep gorge, it 
comes toward us again. Thus, while 
watching the descending train, which 
assumes greater proportions every mo- 
ment it approaches, we hear in the Span- 
ish tongue, "All aboard !" and our train 
moves up the valley, making a füll curve 
to the right, thus commencing sooner the 
ascent of the heavy grade before us. 
Here we meet cavalcades of weary look- 
ing donkeys staggering under ponderous 
loads of woo4, carried from away up in 
the mountains,and we wonder how many 
of these donkey loads our two power- 
ful locomotives would consufhe in climb- 
3 



THE MEXICANS. 

ing the four thousand feet just ahead 

of US. 

A mile further on, at the base of the 
mountain, we met the train which we 
had been watching. It contained many 
passengers and two or three cars of 
soldiers, about half of whom were 
transferred to our train as a guard of 
safety! On inquiry, we learned that 
trains in Mexico were sometimes robbed, 
as well as in our own country ; hence, as 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, the neces- 
sity of government protection. We 
heard, notwithstanding this precaution 
on the part of the Mexican Government 
to Protect the property of the railroad 
Company and that of the traveling pub- 
lic, that a train out from the City of 
Mexico had, not long since, been re- 
lieved of considerable money — a huridred 
thousand doUars or more, under the fol- 
lowing peculiar circumstances: Express 
trains bound for Vera Cruz leave the city 
in the evening, always, of course, accom- 
panied by a military guard. In the in- 
stance referred to, about midnight the 
train stopped at one of the stations. In 
due time, under Orders, it pulled out, and 
after running several miles was again 
stopped, where, according to the expres- 
sion used in the United States, it was 
"gone through" by gentlemanly "road 
agents," who, on this occasion, seemed 
to be traveling with the train — for an 
object. How about the guards? Like 
the Irishman*s flea, "they were not 
there," having been left, cars and all, by 
the drawing of a coupling pin, at the last 
Station. Parties losing money were 
weak enough to think, it was said, that 
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the government knew of more ways than 
one to Protect propcrty — as well as to 
raise funds« 

We soon forgot all about this yarn, 
true or false. Our young friends, A. 
Gwyn Fester, nephew of the American 
Minister to Mexico, and Arnos W. 
Butler, Ornithologist, from Brookviile, 
Indiana, were riding on the pilot of the 
engine, taking in the scenery; while 
Eiders James Z. Stewart, Melilon G. 
Trejo and the writer were doing their 
part noting the loveliness of the valley 
below, with its farms mapped out and 
appearing like the Squares of a chess 
board. As we rise higher and higher, 
we see Orizaba, grand, silent, white 
robed and beautiful, still towering thou- 
sands of feet above; like the eye of the 
Almighty, it seems ever looking down 
upon US. From ^ this point, later, we 
gazed into what appeared a fathomless 
deep of roUing clouds, filling the valley 
beneath. With wonder and admiration 
we watched them gather up into bUlowy 
heaps, and then expand with spraying 
edges like the lace of a bridal veil; 
beyond, rose the dark outline of rugged, 
uneven mountains; beneath, we knew, 
were quiet hamlets, cultivated fields, and 
blossoming trees. We now cross frail 
bridges, pass through long tunnels, and 
skirt steep banks. Pulling around a 
Sharp curve, to the left, we gaze thou- 
sands of feet down into a wonderfully 
grand cafion, the waters of which foam 
as they rush over falls and dash against 
the huge rocks. 

"Boca del Monte !" We have reached 
the gradual ascent leading to the table- 
lands. Here we note quaint wagons, 
the wheels of which are blocks sawn 
from the ends of round logs, wilh holes 
in the centre to admit the rüde wooden 
axles. To these, oxen, with yokes lashed 
to their homs, are hitched, and driven 
by means of a pointed goad, in the hands 
of a cotton-clad, sandal-footed Mexican; 
all reminding us of scenes witnessed in 
California in early boyhood. 

Forward once more, and we shortly 
reach Esperanza, nine thousand six 
hundred feet above sea level. Here, 
hungry beyond measure, we breakfast 



upon food, Strange, if not new. There 
are some things nobody can find out; 
and among them are, of what some of 
the Mexican dishes are compounded. In 
this, perhaps, we find the application of 
"where ignorance is bliss, 'lis folly to be 
wise." Up to the time of our arrival at 
Esperanza, we had always believed that 
*<Bonnie Scotland^' had the patent right 
to the use of "garlics." We find Mexico^ 
to be Jier rival; while the Mexicans 
(Indians) inherit the love of their fathers 
for leeks and onions. Just think of feed- 
ing, as our English neighbors would say, 
a ^*famished" man on garlic, red pepper, 
leeks and onions, seasoned with a little 
meat and potatoes 1 

Forward once more. Whatachangc! 
We rush down a sloping sand piain at a 
break-neck speed. These Mexicans 
have taken lessons in domestic economy, 
and th'ereby arrived at the conclusion 
that it is cheaper to run trains fast down 
hill, without steam, than to undertake to 
keep uniform speed up hill with it. The 
dust and sand now fill the cars to suffo- 
cation« How dreary, barren and for- 
bidding the country appears; what a 
contrast between it and that through 
which we passed a few miles back ! The 
sudden change makes us almost low 
spirited. Our poetic feelings are fast 
being buried in the choking sands of a 
desert, which is only occasionally '^^' 
lieved by sickly looking com stalks, 
and puny, unbound barley ricks. CTanals 
and water dilches lead in almost every 
direction, but where is the water? Jvidg- 
ing by appearances, we should thin^ ^^ 
Sandy plateau had received no rain. f^r a 
dozen years or more. Thus we continued 
forfourorfive hours, runningdown ^^^ 
at the rate of about fifty miles an l^o"^> 
up, perhaps ten. Long stops are ^^^^ 
at every little uninviting Station. ^^ 
wondered why so many and \^ty^l 
pauses were made, and finally re^"-^^^^ 
the conclusion that the main obj^^^ *^ 
view, was to give the train hands 3-^ °P^ 
portunity for lighting cigarettes, ^^' 
after their fashion, to enjoy a catx'^^. 
able smoke. The writer has se^^»*^ 
Utah, boys leave a team stalled in- ^^ 
. mud while they waded out of the "^^"^^ 
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in Order to find a good, comfortable place 
in which to make a cigarette and enjoy 
a Square sxnoke; but never saw, until 
reaching Mexico, what appeared to be 
^the detaining of an express train for a 
similar purpose. 

As we approached nearer to the Valley 
of Mexico, we noticed a slight improve- 
ment in the general appearance of the 
country. Long, low ricks of loosc barley 
indicated that there were products other 
than the mague plant,* which would 
grow even on sandy plains. Ahead, and 
to the left, we for the first time see 
Popocatapetl, and Iztaccihuatl (white 
woman), as they seem to rise from the 
Valley of Puebla, and tower majestically 
abovethesurroundingmountains. Reach- 
ing a Station more pretentious than many 
others passed, we were astonished to 
see what appeared to be dressed hogs, 
piled by the cord on the long platform. 
Here, we thought, Chicago finds a rival 
m the pig business. We got ofF the train, 
and, on approaching the great heap, 
imagine our surprise at observing a 
broad shouldered Mexican pick up one 
of the dressed hogs, and, uncorking a 
leg, politely ask us to receive therefrom 
a drink of pulque/ We respectfuUy 
declined, but my Mexican friend, think- 
ing, perhaps, that we were somewhat 
fastidions, seemed determined in some 
way to please us, and, believing that 
our objection was not to the drink, 
but to the mode— the bind leg of a pig's 
skin — through which to obtain it, picked 
up from the ground an empty skin, and 
bunching it up, so as to form a kind of a 
pocket, offered a quart or more in that 
style. We managed, through the kind in- 



terpretation of Eider Stewart, to let him 
know how deeply we appreciated bis 
kind hospitality, and, at the same time, 
that we never did like pulque^ whether 
offered from the inside or outside of a 
pig's skin. 

The shades of night gather around us,. 
as we pause at a little Station opposit& 
the pyramids of Teotihuacan, Standing 
proudly, notwithstanding the decay of 
ages, in the midst of what was once the 
proud Toltec "City of the Gods," about 
which we hope to write later; and re- 
garding which the eminent dherc 
Chamay, now exploring in Mexico, 
makes the Statement that it once exceed- 
ed twenty-seven miles in circumference. 
Beyond, we see the faint light playing on 
the placid bosom of Lake Tezcuco; 
between which and the cone-like moun- 
tains behind, is the rebuilt city, where 
once stood the magnificent capital of 
the Montezumas. 

Reaching the City of Mexico at 8:30 
p. m., we at once proceeded to the Hotel 
Itirbide, where, obtaining refreshments, 
we retired to the privacy of our room,. 
and humbly supplicated the Lord to 
bless the honest and good of the land ; 
to remember in tender mercy the rem- 
nants of Joseph, and dispel, by the rays 
of divine truth, the darkness resting upon 
the hearts of His Lamanitish children. 
To them may the Son of righteousness 
arise with healing in His wings, so that 
our message of "peace on earth and good 
will to men" may banish their sorrow,- 
open their eyes, unstop their ears, and 
plant in their hearts the joy that cometh 
through the love of God. 

Moses Thatcher. 
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The rocks and soil of which the ex- 
terior of the earth is composed, are ar- 
ranged in layers, one above the other, 
as may be seen in any of our cafions, 
where these layers have been tilted up 
and worn away by the action of water. 
It seems, then, that one layer after an- 
other has been added, until now they 



have attained a very great thickness. 
The history of their formation, the fonns 
of animal and vegetable life found in them, 
is given by geologists, and divided into 
periods corresponding to a number of 
these layers taken together. There was 
an age in the past history of our world 
in which seam after seam of coal was 
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deposited, and then covered up by layers 
of gravel, clay, etc. This is called the 
carboniferous age, and during Ihis time 
about nine-tenths of all the coal known 
to be in existence was formed. 

The geologist cannotalways tellwhere 
coal can be found, but he can teil where 
it cannot be found. Many whose knowl- 
edge of geology is only practical, have 
been led from a few surface indications 
to expend large sums of money in dig- 
ging for coal in strata that were formed 
long before coal came into existence. 
This has been very frequently illustrated 
in Great Britain, the State of New York, 
and other places. 

The coal beds are of great thickness 
in some places, as in Nova Scotia, where 
they are thirteen thousand feet thick, in 
South Wales, twelve thousand, in Penn- 
sylvania, four thousand. We do not 
mean by this that the coal itself is so 
thick, but the distance from the lowest 
layer to the topmost in which coal is 
found. 

The coal is found in seams, sometimes 
only the fraction of an inch in thickness, 
while at other times it is several feet. Be- 
tween these seams are found beds of 
gravel, clay, sand, etc., in no regulär 
Order, but always in great thickness as 
compared wilh the coal itself. The ratio 
is about fifty to one; thus, the Nova 
Scotia coal fields, thirteen thousand feet 
thick, would contain only about two hun- 
dred and fifty feet of coal, and a great 
portion of this would not be workable, 
because the seams are] altogether too 
thin, as none are worked unless at least 
three feet in thickness. 

As coal is found in layers like any other 
portion of the earth's crust, it is subject 
to the same forces as the crust itself, and 
hence we find the layers tilted up in many 
places and exposed to view, and bent 
and folded in various ways. The num- 
ber of seams varies in different places. 
In Nova Scotia there are about seventy, 
in England about one hundred, while in 
some parts of Europe the number is one 
hundred and seventeen. 

In the United States are located some 
of the most extensive coal fields in the 
World. The most important now are 



those in Penn9}*lvania, which extend also 
through Virginia, a considerable distance 
south. Another is located in Michigan, 
but this is rather small compared with 
the others. A very extensive coal region 
underlies the southern parts of Indiana 
and Illinois, and the northern part of 
Kentucky. What is supposed to be a 
continuation of the same field, but sep- 
arated from it by the Mississippi wearing 
it away between, is the coal region extend- 
ing from Iowa tdrough Missouri and 
Texas. The whole area in the United 
States, of coal lands belonging to the 
carboniferous age, amounts to about one 
hundred and twenty thousand square 
miles, and in addition there are other 
fields belonging to a later age, as those 
in Utah and Wyoming. These would 
swell the area to one hundred and fifly 
thousand square miles. 

The most important question on the 
subject is to know how coal originated. 
pf one thing we can be sure, and that is 
that it is of vegetable origin. Various 
proofs may be brought forward to sustain 
this Position. When we 'examine the 
beds of clay, sand, etc., just bclow a 
seam of coal, we here find the remains of 
roots and stumps, in some cases petrified, 
in others turned to coal, or partly so. In 
the layers above are found the prints of 
leaves, fniits and flowers, so distinctly 
marked that in many coal mines, espe« 
cially those of Nova Scotia, the ceilings 
seem to be frescoed rather by the hand 
of art than of nature. If thin sections 
be made and properly prepared of any 
kind of coal, from the softest to the 
hardest and most structureless, and 
placed under the microscope, the little 
cells and grain of the wood can be read- 
ily distinguished. Vegetable matter has 
been found in various stages of progress, 
from a brownish wood in the first stages 
of transformation, to the most perfect 
varieties of coal. Another proof is that 
peat, a substance taken from bogs and 
marshes, and known to be of vegetable 
origin, has been subjected to immense 
pressure for quite a length of time, when 
it assumes the appearance and qualities 
of ordinary coal. 

All vegetable matter, when bumed. 
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leaves behind an ash, which is the min- 
eral matter taken up by the plant through 
the roots. But in addition to this ash> 
which must exist if coal is of vegetable 
origin,there are still many other impurities 
in the shape of clay, etc., and the Propor- 
tion of these impurities will have a great 
deal to do with the quality of the coal. 
When the per cent. of ash is about two 
er three, the coal is of the best quality, 
but when the per cent. is from ten to 
twenty it is poor, and from thirty to forty, 
it is too poor to be used ; but when the 
per cent. is still greater, it loses the char- 
acter of coal altogether, becoming only a 
black or dark shale or clayrock. If coal 
is roasted, as in gas works, it will be 
separated into two parts, a hard, solid 
substance left behind, which we call 
coke, and a volatile part in the shape of 
tar, gas, etc., which will pass over, and 
may be Condensed or caught in proper 
receivers. When certain kinds of soft 
coal are used, the amount of volatile mat-" 
ter is very great; these are called bitu- 
minous, but when the proportion of vol- 
atile is small, the variety of coal is an- • 
thracite, which is very hard, and burns 
with little or no flame and smoke, but 
makes a very hot fire ; hence it is much 
used in melting iron and other metals. 
Graphite, which is used in making lead 
pencils, may also be considered as an- 
other form of coal, although it is not 
used as fuel. In this form the volatile 
matter has entirely disappeared. 

Vegetable matter may be decomposed 
in the air, when a change takes place very 
much like that produced by burning, only 
it goes on more slowly, but finally leaves 
nothing but the ash, just as though it had 
been consumed by a flame. Here the oxy- 
gen of the air unites with the carbon, and 
forms a gas which diffuses itself through- 
out the atmospbere. But when the vege- 
table matter is not in contact with the 
air, as when it is buried under the eärth, 
or under water, a different change takes 
place. In this case, only a very small 
portion of the carbon or charcoal of the 
wood can find oxygen to unite with, and 
the great bulk of it must remain, while 
the other constituents of the wood unite 
with each other, forming gases which 



slowly pass off, leaving little eise than 
the carbon and the ash behind. 

The plants from which the great beds 
of coal were formed, were not the same 
as plants found now upon the surface of 
the earth. They were very peculiar 
ferns, quite different from anything we 
are acquainted with now. The cone 
bearing plants like our pines, firs and 
cedars, were then very numerous, but 
they do not seem to have formed but a 
very small part of the coal, as they grew 
upon the mountains and hill sides, and 
were washed down into the marshes when 
coal was forming from the decomposition 
of large quantities of vegetable matter 
that grew in great abundance in the 
marshes themselves. Ferns that reach 
in this latitude the height of two or three 
feet, were then large trees fifty feet high, 
or more. Plants very much like the com - 
mon scouring rush that,we*see growing 
along our streams, reached the height of 
seventy or eighty feet, and besides these, 
many others of great size and stränge 
form. 

The plants that formed our coal beds 
grew where they are now found, except 
the few pines and firs mentioned above. 
The evidence that we have of this fact, is 
in the roots found in the clay below the 
coal seam, and the impressions of leaves, 
fruits, twigs, etc., in the layers above. 
Seams of coal are now forming, as has 
been determined by actual Observation, 
at the mouths of rivers, but these are not 
of very great thickness, as the Vegeta- 
tion is not luxuriant enough. As the 
leaves and trunks of the trees fall into 
the shallow waters at the mouth of the 
river, they are thus protected from the 
action of the air, and a slow change takes 
place, by which the coal and ash remain 
behind, while the other portions of the 
vegetable fabric pass off as gases, as 
explained above. In the course of a few 
years, an inundation takes place, the veg- 
etable matter is buried beneath a layer of 
Sediment brought down by the river, and 
is tlius packed away. But it may take 
thousands of years before the change to 
coal is complete. 

Before the conti nents were formed as 
they exist now, immense marshes are 
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supposed to have been in existence at 
the mouths of great rivers, and in these 
marshes flourished the luxuriant Vegeta- 
tion of the carboniferous age, and thus 
were formed the immense coal fields of 
that age. The coal of Utah and other 
western territories was formed in a later 
age, when the conditions, though less 
favorable than before, still permitted the 
formation of a very good quality of coal. 
As explained in a previous article, we 
know that the carbon or charcoal in 
plants is obtained through the leaves, 
from a poisonous gas in the atmosphere 



called carbonic acid gas, which exlsts \X^ 
the ratio of one cubic foot to twenty-ftve 
hundred. We can form some concep- 
tion of the immense amount /of carbonic 
acid in the air in those times, when -we 
call to mind the fact that all the coal now 
stored away in the earth, was once com- 
bined with oxygen,forming carbonic acid, 
and existed as a part of the atmospbere. 
Thus we see that not only was a vast 
quantity of fuel stored away in the earth 
at that distant age, for the use of roa"^ 
but the atmosphere was purified for bim 
also. Qß*^^^' 
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THIRD LEAF. 

The repentant, baptized believer arises 
from the tomb of water cleansed from 
sin and washed pure of iniquity. He is 
spiritually resurrected. His old life is 
gone. He is born again. This is a type 
of the bodily resurrection to come. He 
is now prepared to receive the Holy 
Ghost, which "dwelleth not in unclean 
tabernacles." This is an endowment 
from on high. It is the Comforter which 
Ulis the absent place of the personal 
Christ. It is a manifestor of truth. It 
bears witness of the Father and the Son. 
It is the light of eternity. It reveals 
things present and past, and unfolds 
events that are to come. It is the true 
scripture-maker. By it the prophets 
wrote the word of the Lord. It proceeds 
from the presence of God. It is the 
communjcating dement between man and 
his Maker. It is the source from which 
flow the Spiritual gifts of the Gospel. 
Without it, no one can say from knowl- 
edge that Jesus is the Lord. Without it, 
the things pertaining to immortal spheres 
cannot be comprehended by mortals. 
Without it, no one can see the way which 
leads to eternal life. Without it, none 
can enter the kingdom of God. 

There is a set mode by which this 
great gift is conferred upon mankind. 
God*s house is a house of order. His 
laws are set in the spiritual as in the 
physical universe, and there is no confu- 



sion in any of His works. The ways of 
men are not His ways, and He does J^^t 
bend them to suit men's diversified ^^ 
tions. To obtain the gift of the tioXy 
Ghost, the necessary conditions must be 
complied with. These we have already 
explained. The method by which i* *^ 
conferred is, the laying on of hands DJ 
men who have themselves received. it 
and have been called of God and ordai^ed 
to administer it. True faith, genuine rc- 
pentance, correct baptism, properly ^ 
ministered, are as surely to be follo^^ 
by the outpouring of the Holy Gbost, 
through the laying on of hands, author- 
itatively administered, as the harvest is 
to come from seed sown in good soll ^^^ 
ripened by the rains and sunshlne oj 
heaven, oras the results of a chetol^^ 
expei*nent are to be achieved wheo t*^ 
needful elements are correctly co^' 
pounded. 

The effects of this gift upon the rccip- 
ient are not generally of a startling ^3^^[" 
acter. They are not necessarily physic 
The Chief office of the Holy Ghost is »^ 
enlighten the internal man br wom*^' 
administers to the spirit. It brings p«^^ ^ 
comfort and joy to the soul. It g^^^^, :* 
surance of divine acceptance; ^ . 
establishes inward strength to res*^^ . 
and evil and lay hold upon all ^ba 
good. But it does not convulse ^^/*\xt 
tem. It produces no contortions ^* jg 
countenance. It will not throw P^ 
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to the earth as if they were dead. 
Neither will it cause them to yell> shout, 
jump around in paroxysms or act in an 
unseemly manner. Its internal fruits are 
iaith, knowledge, wisdom, joy, peace, 
. patience^ temperance> long suffering, 
"brotherly kindness and charity. Its ex- 
ternal gifts are manifested in prophecies, 
visionSy discemments, healings, miracles, 
power over evil spirits, speaking in vari- 
-ous tongues, Interpretation of tongues, 
•etc. 

These several gifts are distributed ac- 
•cording to the will of God among the vari- 
-ous recipients of the Holy Ghost. One 
person may receive several of them. 
•Some nciay not obtain any of those gifts 
'which are manifested outwardly. Neither 
are the latter always the most to be de- 
sired. **Prophecy"is better than**tongues" 
as a gift, though the latter is more showy, 
and wisdom and faith are better than 
either. Divioe knowledge with divine 
wisdom in its use is a gift of priceless 
worth, bringing joy beyond expression to 
its possessor, and conferring untold bless- 
ings upon others. 

These various gifts of the Spirit are 
•obtainable through the prayer of faith. 
"Ask and ye shall receive," is the prom- 
ise to the Saints. And they are calied 
Saints who have obeyed the laws and 
ordinances we have explained, and re- 
ceived the gift of the Holy Ghost. But 
their desires must be pore in order to 
•obtain the blessings for which they ask. 
These are not given as signs to be con- 
sumed on any one's lust. Neither are 
they bestowed as wonders to cr«ate as- 
tonishment or feed the love of the mar- 
velous, They are designed for the com- 
fort and confirmation of the faith of the 
true and obedient believer, and as tokens 
of the love of an indulgent Father, and 
must be used in wisdom, or they will be 
withdrawn and ^work injury instead of 
benefit. 

The ceremony of the bestowal of the 
Holy Ghost is calied confirmation. As 
baptism is the birth of water, so con- 
firmation is the birth or baptism of the 
Spirit. Both are necessary to entrance 
into the kingdom of God, whether that 
is viewed in the Jight of the Church on 



earth or the glorious dominion of the 
Father in heaven. Only they who are 
led by this Spirit are truly the '*sons of 
God." As it is bestowed through obedi- 
ence, so it may be withdrawn through 
disobedience. The condition of those 
who lose this gift after having enjoyed it 
is truly lamentable. The light that was 
within them becomes darkness, and thelr 
last State is worse than their first. Their 
Spiritual tastes become dead or vitiated, 
h'ght seems to them <iarkness, and [that 
which was once their greatest delight be- 
comes the object of their deepest aver- 
sion. They then become a prey to In- 
fi uences of evil; hatred and malice spring 
up in their hearts towards the children of 
light; and the culmination of their 
career, if persisted in and reclamation 
does not come, is the shedding of inno- 
cent blood, for which there is no for- 
giveness. 

The possessor of the Holy Ghost is 
infinitely rieh ; those who receive it and 
lose it are of all men the poorest. But 
there are various degrees of its posses- 
sion. Many who obtain it walk but 
measurably in its light. But there are a 
few who live by its whisperings, and ap- 
proach by its mediumship into close com- 
munion with heavenly beings of the 
highest Order. To them its light grows 
bnghter every day. For them are joys, 
anticipations and glorious hopes that 
thrill no other bosoms, sweet experiences 
that earthly plcasures cannot bring, and 
a Spiritual growth towards the stature of 
Christ Jesus that etemity only will fuUy 
unfold to general view. C. W..Penrose. 



Be grateful for small benefits; it shows 
that you esteem men's minds, not their 
trash. 

Men are never so ridiculous from the 
qualities which really belong to them, as 
from those they pretend to have.— Ä^^A^- 
foucault. 

A goat browsing on a greensward ap- 
proached a pig-pen and said to its occu- 
pant: "Whydo you stay in that horrid 
place when there's such a lovely spot as 
this handy?" "The pen is mightier than 
the sward," grunted the pig. 
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III. 



THE CITY OF THE SEA. 

At the time of llie great Invasion of 
the Italian peninsula, by the tribes of 
northern barbarians, the inhabitants of 
the northeastern provinces were obliged 
to vacate their tow&s and villages, and 
yield to the pressure and violence of the 
hordes of conquering savages. In their 
extremity they took refuge on the Islands 
of the Lagune, which were soon con- 
nected by bridges, and became the foun- 
dation of Venice. As early as the sev- 
enth Century, the inhabitants formed a 
constitutional government, and eiected 
their first Doge or duke, and opened up 
commerce with the Levant. During the 
succeeding generations the power and 
glory of Venice continued to grow and 
increase^ until the close of the fifteenth 
Century, when they reached their cuhni- 
nating point. At this period the city 
numbered two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and was universally respected and 
admired. Its annual exports ^amounted 
to ten million ducats. Its three hundred 
sea going vessels, and three thousand 
smaller craft sustained the Venetian su- 
premacy of the Adriatic and Mediterra- 
nean. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Portugal became the rival of Venice, 
in the commerce of the east, and from 
this time the Republic began to decline, 
until at the close of the last Century it had 
lost its prestige and ceased to occupy a 
prominent place in the history of Europe. 
The l|ist Doge was Lodovico Manini, 
whose term expired in 1797, since which 
time Austria has had the control of the 
province, except for a short time from 
1805 to 18 14 under Napoleon, and when 
a revolution broke out in 1848, with an 
attempt to restore the ancient republican 
government. This, however, lasted but 
little over a year, during which time the 
city was torn with internal dissensions, 
and was finally obliged to capitulate to 
the besieging Austrians, who regained 
possession and held it until 1866, when 
V&etia became one of the united provin- 
ces constituting the kingdom of Italy. 



At the beginning of the present Century, 
the Population was less than a hundred 
thousand, but during the last fifty years 
it has increased until now it numbers 
about one hundred and thirty thousand 
inhabitants. One-fourth of these are pau- 
pers. 

Venice, "the cit^ of the sea," as it is 
called, is in many respects the most re- 
markable city of the world. Its location 
upon flat mud islands, which are formed 
by not less than a hundred and fifty divid- 
ing canals,crossed by nearly four hundred 
bridges, is one to excite the interest and 
curiosity of all people who are ac- 
customed to live upon the land. The 
houses of Venice rise from the water, 
and are supported by innumerable piles, 
driven twenty feet in the mud below the 
low water mark; being protected from 
the atmosphere, these never decay, and 
the city is as permanently located as any 
on land. The glorious days of the past 
witnessed the erection upon this kind of 
foundation, of churches and palaces such 
as the World has rarely seen. The canals 
separate extensive blocks of marble 
edifices, which for solidity and elegance 
have no equal. They appear, as one 
glides along upon the smooth surface of 
the water in the swift moving gondola^ to 
be a succession of palaces, each rivaling 
the others in architeclural beauty and the 
richness of their monumental decoralions. 
Though the principal thoroughfares are 
canals and are traversed by boats, gondo- 
lasy there are many paved streets and 
projecting sidewalks in Venice, by which 
one can walk over the greater portion ot 
the town. These interminable, narrow 
and often filthy lanes they call streets, 
are calculated to bewilder and lose the 
unwary pedestrian. They are so much 
alike and have such awkward tums to 
avoid the canals, and cross so many of 
the latter by stone bridges, which are 
also precisely alike, that it is seldom one 
who attempts, without a guide, to see 
Venice afoot, escapes the sad conscious- 
ness of being lost in the hardest place iß 
which to find one's seif in the world. 
On arriving in the city, the edge of 
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which is reached by the train running 
over a trellis bridge a mile and half long, 
we were conducted by a polite oflScial to a 
gondola in waiting to convey us to the 
hotel. There we were soon placed under 
the Charge of the amiable guide, Dario 
Carabba, who, for five f ran es a day, shows 
strangers all the sights ; for an additional 
five francs a gondola^ seating from one 
to four persons, may be procured. Before 
commencing our Sightseeing, it niay be 
well to describe these Singular convey- 
ances. They are long, narrow boats, in 
the centre of which is a low canopy or 
cabin, containing the passengers' seats of 
black leather cushions. The prow of 
the boat is protected by a heavy indented 
iron guard, resembling a halberd, which 
is higher than the top of the cabin, thus 
preventing any accident to the latter, in 
going under the bridges. The gondolas 
are painted black in conformity to a law 
passed in the fifteenth Century, and in 
remembrance of the plague. The gon- 
dolier Stands at the back end of the 
boat, and with a long oar propels and 
guides the craft with such dexterity that 
he makes the speed of an ordinary 
carriage, and tums corners and passes 
other boats so safely and easily that his 
skillful maneuvers are a constant source 
of wonderment and surprise. A collision 
seldom occurs and an accident of any 
kind is as rare as in other cities ; while 
runaways are not known. There is no 
'kind of travel more delightful than the 
smooth sailing down the streets of 
Venice in a gondola, while the gondolier 
sings out,in a ringing voice,at every turn, 
his musical warning: giS i (boat ahead)! 
1 magine such a ride on a moonlight 
night, when the lights from the houses 
and on the bridges, as well as on the 
boats, are reflected in the watery streets, 
which present as much animation and 
life as we are accustomed to witness in 
the great cities elsewhere. At Carnival 
time no other city in Italy, except Rome, 
presents so busy and animated a spectacle 
as Venice. The canalsare crowded with 
the hurrying boats ; the city is illuminated 
until the Squares and piazzetas are light 
as day, while thousands of holiday attired 
people flock to the great Piazza San 



Marco, which is converted into ä grand 
open air ball-room where music and 
dancing go on night after night, as long 
as the festive season lasts. 

The Piazza is the central point of in- 
terest in Venice. It is an open Square 
of about three acres area, paved with 
large blocks of trachyte and marble, and 
is surrounded on three sides by imposing 
marble palaces, once the residences of 
the procurators, the highest officials of 
the Republic. At the east end is situated 
the wonderful church of St. Mark, at one 
time considered the handsomest and 
riebest in the world, and even now sec- 
ond only to the Mosque of St. Sophia at 
Constanünople. The ground floors of 
the palaces around the Piazza consist of 
arcades occupied by fine caf^s and shops ; 
above are beautiful apartments, lavishly 
furnjshed for the use of the king. The 
people assemble in the caf^s every even- 
ing and promenade the Piazza, while the 
band plays and the pigeons seek their 
nooks under the eaves and about the 
spires of the surrounding buildings. The 
pigeons of Venice are one of the chief 
attractions. A large flock of these beau- 
tiful birds resort to the Piazza every day 
at two o'clock, to be fed atthe expenseof 
the city. "According to tradition, Ad- 
miral Dandolo, while besieging Candia, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth Cen- 
tury, received intelligence from the Island 
by means of carrier pigeons, which 
greatly facilitated its conquest. He then 
dispatched the birds to Venice with the 
news of his success, and since that period 
their descendants have been carefully 
tended and highly revered by the Citi- 
zens." 

Near one end of the Piazza is situated 
the Campanile, a square tower over three 
hundred feet high. It is ascended by 
an inclined plane, which makes about 
forty tums. From the top a magnificent 
view of the city, the distant Alps, and the 
Adriatic, is obtained. The scene at sun- 
set is most charming. When Napoleon 
took the city, in 1797, it is said he rode 
his horse up the plane inside to the sum- 
mit, and was greatly delighted with the 
prospect that met his gaze on reaching 
there. 
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The church of St. Mark, the tutclary 
Saint of Venice, wbose remains are said 
to have been brought by the Venetians 
from Alexandria, in the ninth Century, 
^as founded 976 A.D., and completed 
a hundred years later. It was decorated 
with the most lavish and Oriental mag- 
niiicence during subsequent generations. 
The form of the church is that of a Greek 
cross, covered with an immense Byzan- 
tine dorne in the centre, and one at 
the extremity of each arm. Extemally 
and internally this beautiful building is 
adorned with five hundred marble col- 
umns, the capitals of which represent a 
great variety of styles. The most remark- 
able of these are eight immense alabaster 
monoliths in the vestibule; the others 
are of white, black, and red marble and 
purple porphyry. The capitals of some 
of these columns are said to have come 
from the Temple of Solomon, at Jerusa- 
lem, but the tradition is questio nable ; 
others are claimed to have once adorned 
the queen of Sheba's palace. 

The niosaics about St. Mark's cover 
an area of over forty-five thousand squarc 
feet, and were executed mostly in the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, though 
some are said to date from the tenth. 
The ceiling, which is adorned with mo- 
saics, represents scenes from the Bible: 
the Creation, the Fall, Noah and the Ark, 
building the Tower of Babel, history 
of Abraham, Joseph's dreams, Joseph 
sold by his brethren, Jacob's lament, 
Joseph in Egppt, history of Moses, 
wherein he is represented as an Infant, 
as slaying the Egyptian, leading Israel, 
and as -a ministering angel. Also the 
exploits of David, the splendor of Solo- 
mon and the life of Christ are faithfully 
shown. The floor is also of mosaic. The 
interior is elaborately decorated with 
gilding, bronze, Oriental marbles, nu- 
merous statues of saints, and carvings of 
the most elegant designs and perfect 
workmanship. The high altar Stands 
beneath a canopy of verde antique, sup- 
ported by four marble pillars ; the altar- 
piece consists of solid gold and silver 
plates, enameled and set with precious 
je weis. Under the altar the remains of 
St. Mark are said to repose. Behindthe 



high altar is a second altar, with four semi- 
transparent alabaster columns, which are 
said to have once belongcd to the Tem- 
ple of Solomon. Near the 4iigh altar is 
a mosaic representing the head of John 
the Baptist, and below it is the stone on 
which he is said to have been beheaded. 
Within the treasury of St. Markos are 
shown some remarkable relics, among 
them the covers of the four books of the 
Gospel, taken from Constantinople, and 
decorated with gold bands and costlj 
jewels ; a crystal vase said to contain the 
«'blood of the Savior;" a silver column 
in which is set a fragment of the *true 
cross;" a cup of agate with a portion of 
"the skull of St. John," and a bishop's 
throne, supposed to have belonged to St 
Mark, besides many other curious and 
interesting relics that have been carefuUy 
preserved for hundreds of years. 

Over the principal entrance of the 
church, are the celebrated four bronze 
horses. These are about five feet high, 
and are said to be of Greek origin. Tbey 
are finely executed, and have had a won- 
derful history. Thcy probably once 
adorned the triumphal arch of Nero, at 
Rome, and afterwards that of Trojan. 
They were taken by Constantine to Con- 
stantinopie, and from there brought to 
Venice in 1204. Napoleon carricd them 
away to Paris in 1797, and placed them 
on the triumphal arch facing the Tuil- 
leries, where their/<z^ similes now stand. 
They were taken back by the Empcror 
Francis, of Austria, in 181 5, and have 
remained in their present position ever 
since. De Vallibus. 



Men give away nothing so liberally as 
their advice. 

Opinions founded upon prejudice are 
always maintained with the greatest 
violence. 

We often feel the neglect of others to- 
ward ourselves, but we do not even sus- 
pect our neglect of them. 

He is a yrise man that can avoid an 
evil ; he is a patient man that can endure 
it; but he is a valiant man that can con- 
quer it. 
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III. 

KOR! HÖR. 

KoRlHORy the subject of our present 
sketchy was an anti-Christ who appeared 
among the Nephites, when Alma, the 
jounger, was the presiding High Priest, 
and Nephihah^ Chief Judge of the Re- 
public. The doctrines advocated by 
Korihor were of a kind that would gain 
ready adhesion from those who did not 
fervently love purity, truth and righteous- 
ness, as they Üattered their vanity and 
gave them liberty to follow the lead of 
their passions without the fear of the 
judgment or condemnation of a divine 
Being. Spiritually he was a Nihilist. He 
denied the Coming of the Messiah, he 
ridiculed prophecy and revelation, and 
asserted that it was impossible for men 
to know the future. He inveighed against 
the atonement of the Redeemer as a 
foolish superstition, and taught,instead of 
the unchanging truths of the everlasting 
gospel, the theory that every man fared in 
this life according to the management of 
the creature ; that every man prospered ac- 
cording to his genius, and conquered -ac- 
cording to his strength. He was an apt 
foreninner of the seif assertive school of 
modern positivists. Further, he an- 
nounced that whatsoever a man did was 
no crime, for "that when a man was 
dead, there was an end thereof." 

It is almost needless to say that those 
who accepted such dogmas gave way to 
all manner of evil doing; that they be- 
came overbearing to others, exceedingly 
keen in business transactions, were fuÜ 
of covetousness^ duplictty and lasgiv- 
iousness, and were indulgers in various 
wanton pleasures. Their motto might 
be said to h'ave been, "Let us eat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die, and 
what we do here will not be brought 
against us hereafter. Thereföre, vive la 

Korihor also gained a strong hold 
among the discontented, for such are ever 
found where universal perfection does 
not dwell. He railed at the holy Priest- 
hood with fierce words of falsehood. He 
charged that they sought to keep the 



people down, that they encouraged ig- 
norance in the masses, that they bound 
their minds with foolish traditions; all 
this, and much more, that they might 
usurp power and authority, and glut 
themselves with the results of their vic- 
tims' daily toils. In fact, Korihor was a 
type of many a false teacher and Oppo- 
nent of the servants of God in modern 
days ; and if we did not know that his 
present representatives never read the 
Book of Mormon, we should be inclined 
to think that they took lessons from 
Korihor's methods, both in what they 
promulgated and extolled, and in what 
they assailed and decried. But the 
enigma^ if it be one, is soon solved. 
There is nothing new under the sun. 
Korihor and the false teachers of to-day 
have both drank of the waters of the 
same filthy fountain, are both filled with 
the same false spirit, and both obtained 
their Inspiration from the father of lies, 
who is the devil. 

' As a missionary, Korihor was a suc- 
cess. His doctrines contained the very 
essence of popularity. They ran parallel 
with men's basest passions, or rather, 
with men's passions when allowed to 
run riot and gain mastery over good 
judgment^ prudence and the wisdom of 
holiness. We first hear of him preach- 
ing his satanic doctrines in the land of 
Zarahemla (B. C. 75), and as he claimed 
to fully believe all he Uught, the law 
could not touch him, as füll religious lib- 
erty was guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Nephite Common- 
wealth. From Zarahemla he went to the 
land of Jershon to inoculate the Am- 
monites (who were formerly Lamanites), 
with his soul-destroying vagaries. But 
they were a wiser and more zealous peo- 
ple for the gospel than were many of the 
Nephites. They took him, bound him, 
and carried him before Ammon (son ot 
King Mosiah), their High Priest. He 
directed that Korihor should be removed 
beyond the border of their land, which 
command having been obeyed, we next 
find the unabashed impostor laboring 
amongst the people of the land of Gid- 
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ebn. There he also met with rebufFs. 
He was arrested by the people and taken 
before the local authorities of the land — 
Giddonah, the High Priest, and the 
Chief Judge. When these ofl&cers heard 
bis boastings and blasphemies, and saw 
the hardness of his heart, they deemed 
it wisest to send him to the higbest 
authorities in the whole nation, and ac- 
cordingiy they remanded him into the 
custody of the proper officers, with in- 
structions to carry him before Alma and 
Nephihah, in Zarahemla. 

When brought before these worthies 
—the highest dignitaries of the church 
and State — Korihor continued in his 
course of loud mouthed blasphemies, de- 
fiänt assumption, and wilful falsehood, 
that he had so outrageously manifested 
in Gideon. A lengthy account of his 
pretensions and prevarications is given 
by the sacredhistorian (Alma, chap. xxx). 
Eventually, as he continued to persist- 
ently call for a sign, as a proof of the 
existence of a God, a sign was given 
him. By the power of that God whom 
he blasphemed, made manifest through 
Alma, he was Struck dumb. Then he 
recanted, claimed to have repented, 
and confessed that he had been led 
astray by Satan, who had appeared 
to him as an angel, and had directed 
him to reclaim the people, as they 
had gone astray after an unknown God, 



indeed, that there was no God at all. 
Korihor yet further acknowledged that 
owingto the success that had atteoded 
his teachings, he had himself at lastcome 
to believe that they were really true. He 
next begged that the curse might be rc- 
moved from him, but Alma, knowing the 
deep depravity" of his heart, reftised to 
plead with the Lord in his bchalf, lest he 
should, when his powers were restored, 
again use them to the injury of the church 
and the damnation of the people. 

So Korihor went forth from his pres- 
ence with the curse still abiding wiih 
him, and during the few weeks that he 
remained on the earth, an objectof scorn 
and contempt, he begged his bread from 
door to door. However, it was but a lit- 
tle while before, in some tumult or ex- 
citement, he was run over in a city of the 
Zoramites, on the east side of the Sidon, 
and killed. 

After Korihor*s interview with Alma 
and Nephihah, the Chief Judge sent a 
proclamation throughout all the land, ac- 
quainting the people with what had hap- 
pened to the anti-Christ, and calUng 
upon his foUowers speedily to repent, 
lest like judgments fall upon them. This 
proclamation had the effect desired; his 
dupes were all converted to the Lord, 
and an end was put to the heresies which 
were leading so many foolish Nephites 
along the road to destruction. R- 
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Francis, the secondsonof Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon, was born in London, January 
22, 1561. Sir Nicholas, who was the 
keeper of the great seal of England, 
taught his children at an early age 
to greatly revere the occupant of the 
English throne; and in the little Francis 
this spirit of servility to the crown 
was still farther augumented by the 
caresses of Queen Elizabeth, a fre- 
quent visitor at the house of his father. 
At the age of thirteen the future philoso- 
pher was sent to Cambridge, where he 
remained for three years, each year add- 
ing to his dislike for the philosöphy of 



Aristotle, as taught at the university, and 
strengthening his belief that a superior 
mind and a courageous spirit were re- 
quired tp point out the way by which 
philosöphy could be made of practial 
use to mankind. After leaving College, 
he accompanied the English ambassador 
to France, from which country he was 
called to his home by the deathofhis 
father. While in France he collected 
material for his first work, entitled, Of 
the State of Europe. It was here also 
that he became possessed ofthat taste for 
grandeur anddisplay, which inafteryears 
caused him no small amount of trouble. 
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On returning to England, he began the 
study of law, in Gray's Inn, without 
money or friends, but with a strong heart 
and as bright an inlellect as man ever 
possessed. Called to the bar in 1582, he 
was not long in obtaining a seat in the 
House of Commons. From this time he 
began steadily to rise, notwithstanding 
the coolness of his powerful relative, 
Lord Burleigh ; for, having applied to 
this stateman for assistance, and being 
refused, the young man formed an inti- 
mate friendship with the Earl of Essex. 
Bacon endeavored, through the influence 
of Essex, to obtain some high ofBce ; 
being disappointed, he was presented with 
the estate of Twickenham Park. During 
the years of his life, from the time of his 
labors in Gray's Inn, Bacon's love of 
show and dress kept his purse well 
dr^'ned, so well, indeed, that at times he 
was compelled to borrow, and thus 
became entangled in debt, from which he 
never escaped. 

Bacon, noting the recklessness of his 
friend Essex, remonstrated with the 
latter, but his wise counsels were never 
heeded by the young favorite, who still 
sped thoughtlessly on to disgrace. The 
philosopher having vainly endeavored to 
save his companion, their friendship, in a 
few years, was dissolved. Notwithstand- 
ing this estrangement, it is now generally 
believed that Sir Francis ever entertained 
for Essex a warmth of feeling which 
former biographers denied that he 
possessed. In the trial of Essex for 
treason^ Bacon took part against the earl, 
for which he has been greatly censured, 
it being stated that he unnecessarily 
appeared as prosecuting counsel, and 
that during the whole course of the trial 
he manifested a spirit of ingratitude 
towards the friend from whom he had for- 
merly received much assistance. How- 
ever, when Bacon, in the office of Queen's 
counsel, was commanded to draw up a 
paper declaring the treasons of Essex, 
the gentle and conciliatory language of 
the document drew from the lips of the 
angry Queen many an exclamation of 
displeasure. Whether or not Bacon 
has been justly condemned for this, one 
of the darkest blots upon his name, we 



are unable to say; it is a question not 
yet determined by the ablest historians. 
In 1597 the Essays, then but ten in 
number, appeared, About this time 
Bacon sustained a disappointment in 
love, being defeated in his hopes by his 
great rival at the bar, Attorney General 
Coke. He was knighted by King James, 
in 1603, and three years after married the 
daughter of a wealthy alderman. Under 
the new reign, Bacon progressed rapidly, 
becoming in turn solicitor-general, attor- 
ney-general, keeper of the great seal, and 
finally, in '161 8, lord high chancellor, with 
the title of Baron Vemlam. Thus he 
triumphed over his enemies, leaving Coke, 
his bitter foe, far behind. But the power 
obtained by the high positions he held 
adds no lustre to tlie fame of the great 
author. His rapid advance into power 
has been in part accounted for by his 
servility to the king and his favorites; 
but his natural genius and activity assist- 
ed him not a little. In 1605 the first 
part of the Instauratio Magna ap- 
peared, with the title of Advancement of 
Learning, and in 1620 the Novum Organ- 
um, the greatest part of his great work, 
was published. Bacon's life, at this time, 
was. one of splendor and brilliance; his 
love of display was gratified to the füllest 
extent. Although his income was un- 
usually large, in order to keep up his 
extravagant mode of living he resorted 
to the practice of accepting bribes. To 
Coke and many others this corrupt 
practice of the highest lawyer in the land 
afforded an opportunity of display ing the 
dislike feit for him, and in 1621 a com- 
plaint, setting forth twenly-three cases of 
bribery, was presented before the parlia- 
ment, to which body Bacon, enfeebled by 
age and disease, made a füll written con- 
fession of his crimes. He was there- 
upon sentenced to lose and never again 
be eligible to offices of State, to pay a 
fine of forty thousand pounds, and to be 
imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
King. The fine was remitted and he re- 
mained in the tower but two days. 
After his disgrace he retired to Gorham- 
burg, where he wrote his History of King 
Henry VII, his fiction called the New 
Atlantis, and added greatly to the num- 
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ber of his Essays. He still continued 
bis wastful mode of living, so that at his 
death his debts amounted to about twenty 
thousand pounds. 

According to Aubrey, the philosopher, 
while riding out one stormy day, he hap- 
pened to think that flesh might be pre- 
served as well in ice and snow as by salt. 
He therefore stopped at the housc of a 
peasant near by, bought a fowl, and 
packed it with snow ; while doing this, he 
took a Chili, and being unable to reach his 
home, he went to the house of the Earl of 
Arundel, when he was put into a damp 
bed. Fever soon followed the chill, and 
in a few days he died— 1626. 

We have spoken of Bacon*s pubUc life ; 
now let US see what he has accomplished as 
a writer. His finest work, the Instauratio 
Magna, was conceived on an extensive 
plan, so extensive that one man working 
through all the years allotted him could 
scarcely have hoped to complete it. 
But to have drawn such a plan, to have 
imagined that it might be finished in a 
lifetime, denotes a most superior intellect, 
a most capacious mind. The work was 
writtenin Latin, the scientific language of 
the times, and was divided into six parts. 
It was never completed, the fourth and 
fifth parts being merely touched upon, 
while the sixth has its existence only in 
the name. Bacon is supposed by many 
to be an inventor of some certain line of 
knowledge ; this is a mistaken idea. Bacon 
has pointed out to us a way by which we 
may reach, and a progressive method by 
which we may labor in the great science 
of philosophy, and has endeavored to 
supplant the fruitless method of Aristotle, 
by introducing one which would be pro- 
ductive of great results. His Essays 
were written in the English language, 
and treat of almost every subject; while 
speaking of them, it would be well to 
remember what Hallam says of them: 
"No person of any pretensions to knowl- 
edge in polite literature should be unac- 
quainted with the Essays of Bacon." 
Those essays written in the latter years 
of his life are generally conceded to be 
rather finer than his earlier productions. 
His well known works have all been 
mentioned, save one, the Wisdom of the 



Ancients* The style in which Bacon 
wrote was deep and thoughtful, concise 
and active. His Essays stand among 
the finest prose literature in the English 
language. Following is a selectfon from 
one on Studies: 

*'Studies servc for delight, for omament, 
and for ability. Their chief use for 
delight, is in privateness and retiring; 
for omament, is in discourse; and for 
ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business. For expert men can ezecute, 
and perhaps judge of particulars, ooe by 
one ; but the general counsels, and the 
plots and marshaling of afiairs, come 
best from those that are leamed. Ta 
spend too much time in studies, is sloth: 
to use them too much for omament, is 
affectation; to make judgment only by 
their rules, is the humor of a scholar. 
They perfect nature and are perfectcd by 
experience: for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by 
study; and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except 
they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafly men condemn studies; simple 
men admire them; and wise men use 
them: for they teach not their own use; 
but that is a wisdom without them, and 
above them, won by Observation. Read, 
not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted ; nor to find 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and 
consider. • ♦ ♦ Reading 
maketh a füll man ; Conference a ready 
man; and wriling an exact man. And 
therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory ; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit; 
and if a man read little he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know that he 
doth not. Histories make men wise; 
poets, witty; the mathmatics, subtile; 
natural philosophy, deep ; morals, grave ; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend." 

Viva, 



We may despise the world, but we ein 
not do without it. — Baron Wessenber^, 

It is impracticable to have all men as 
your friends; it is enough if you have no 
enemies. — Seneca, 
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"Seren dtles daimed the birth of Homer dead, 
Thio' which the llving Homer begged for bread. *' 

TuAT a human being is worth more 
when he is dead than while he is iiving, 
isadeclaration> which, ifmade, would be 
coDsidered stränge and unnatural. It iü 
hard to rcconcile it, either with the princi- 
ples of divine justice or the doctrines of 
human economy> and the average mortal 
instinctively shrinks from admitting the 
tnith of a Statement so damaging to the 
good sense and humanity of his race*. 
Still, if we take facts into consideration, 
weare compelled to admit that a great 
deal has happened since this little world 
rolled into existence, if not to confirm 
such Statements, at least to Warrant their 
occasional utterance. 

It is an old proverb, we believe, which 
says that a live dog is better than a dead 
lioD. This is undoubtedly true, but we 
are sorry to add that if the actions of 
men were always to be taken as an index 
of their opinions on a subject, the saying 
frequently would have little to support it 
beside its intrinsic truth. In Homer's 
case, the proverb seems to have been 
directly transposed. In his lifetime he 
appears to have been considered of 
about as much importance as a stray dog 
gathering his morseis from door to door ; 
and it is equally evident that after his 
death he became a veritable "lion/' and 
has remained one to this day, praised and 
admired by all who peruse his matchless 
poetry. This may not prove that a dead 
lion is better than a live dog, but it shows 
how a proverb may sometimes be reversed 
by the opinions or acUons of humanity. 

Homer's fate is the general fate of the 
poet, the fate of genius everywhere, 
with comparatively few exceptions. The 
man who probably did more, or at least 
as much to make his country glorious 
as any of her nobles t sons, was the man 
whom his country allowed to wander from 
house to house, begging his daily bread. 
*'Ah, but that was in olden times,'' says 
one, **before poetry was at all appreciat- 
ed." Indeed! Poetry not appreciated 
in Greece— the land that almost gave it 
birth— the foster mother of the arts and 



Sciences — ^the land where seven eitles 
disputed over the birth of one poet, each 
claiming the honor of having produced 
him? Is it necessary, then, to name 
Camoens, Goldsmith, Burns, and a long 
line of others, made miserable through 
life by poverty and neglect, and like the 
great minstrel of Smyrna, only properly 
valued and cared for after the grave haä 
closed over them ? Many are the modern 
examples, not only in the realm of poetry, 
but throughout the vast domain in which 
genius operates, where it has been and 
is still left in the background, unsought» 
unsolicited and unrecognized. 

The arts, beyond question, are more 
highly and widely esteemed than in 
ancient times> which could scarcely fail 
to be the case, since the world is sa 
much better educated and more ex- 
tensively peopled than formerly, and it 
may also be expected that in the course 
of human progression, the future will 
show a corresponding advancement. 
But think not that ancient Greece is the 
only country guilty of neglecting genius> 
or Homer the only genius so neglected. 
It is a common thing for the world's 
noble characters to receive this kind of 
treatment, and many are living to-day 
either purposely ignored or carelessly 
forgotten, who must look to posterity for 
the reward and recognition which their 
cotemporaries deny. But of all such, the 
devotees of the fine arts seem to be 
particularly unfortunate. Not only en- 
dowed with natures peculiarly susceptible 
to suffering, they seem to have been 
chosen by fate as tbe special favorites of 
misfortune, who, equally as blind as her 
sightless sister, lavishes upon them the 
greatest portion of her gifts. Were art 
and artists the subject of our essay, in- 
numerable examples might be given, but 
we must ding to our chosen theme, which 
includes but one brauch of the great tree 
of Art, the fruits of whose several boughs, 
though of various form and color, are 
similar in origin, growth and sweetness. 

Our text is a melancholy distich, but 
it forcibly expresses a truth. In those 
two little lines is the epitomized history 
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of poets and poetry since their cneatioo. 
Theexperience of Homer^toa remarkable 
degree, has been duplicated in the lives 
of many of bis fellow minstrels, not 
because poetry has not been, or is not 
appreciated, for all persons of soul and 
refinement appeciate it to some extent; 
but rather because it is the way of this 
World to ever seek to obtain something 
for nothingy to enjoy tbe product while 
it ignores the producer, to pluck and 
devour the fruit while it permits the tree 
to wither and die for want of proper 
nourishment. Nor is poetry itself as 
highly valued as it should be, and 
this is due to the simple fact that very 
few people know how to value it. 
It takes as fine an intellect to fully 
appreciate a thing of beauty, as it did 
in the first place to produce it. No one 
can thoroughly feel what he does not 
fully comprehend, and who can fully 
comprehend anything with the mysteries 
of whose creation he is not perfectly 
acquainted? There are many who think 
they understand, and can properly esti- 
mate a piece of art, but such are far in 
excess of those who are really qualified 
to do so. It is a scriptural as well as a 
reasonable truth, that no man knoweth the 
things of man save by the spirit of man, 
nor the things of God save by the spirit 
of God ; and it is also true that no man 
knoweth or can fully appreciate a thing 
of art or of mechanism, who does not 
possess a soul equally as fine and capa- 
cious, a mind as skilled, well-balanced 
and discnminating, as the mind and soul 
of him who created it. For this reasori, 
the lower Orders of the animal kingdom 
are unable to realize the position and 
powers of man ; man, in his natural State, 
to judge righteously of the ways of God, 
or properly esteem His blessings; and 
for this cause man will never be able to 
taste or comprehend the füll joys of 
eternity, until he has become even as a 
God, and has developed a soul and a 
sense to fully appreciate his surround- 
ings. 

But to return to earthly matters. That 
many are endowed with the requisite 
ability to duly estimate a thing they are 
called upon to criticize, is certainly true, 



and true it is tbat the cntic maj some- 
times bc a bcttcr judge'' than the artist; 
but it is not so generally. The seif. 
styled critic is oftener an opiniatiTC 
parvenu, with neither the care to examine 
his subject, mind to fathom it, nor tactto 
express a genuine opinion, even if be 
succeeds in forming one. When giving 
his "views," he is thinking more of 
balancing his sentences, than of uttering 
his ideas, would sooner be inaccuratc 
than inelegant, seeks rather to display 
himself than to make piain his meaDing, 
and is consequently just as apt to be 
entirely wrong, as he is to be partially 
right. It frequently happens that such 
persons aspire to write, compose, or 
wield the magic brush themselves, in 
which event it is doubly amusing to hear 
them depreciate the works of a brother 
artist, especially if they are the produc- 
dons of a cotemporary and possess 
genuine merit. It is said, and we think 
with considerable truth, that he whose 
first impulse on beholding a work of 
merit, is to find fault with it, will never 
have one of his own. 

Butthereis alarge portion of mankind, 
including many persons of intelligence, 
who take little or no interest in the fine 
arts, and especially that of poetry. It is 
their aim and desire to be practical, and 
many are so eminently practical that a 
thing which does not satisfy hunger, 
quench thirst, or in some way administer 
to bodily gratification, is deemed by them 
utterly unworthy of care or culture. The 
very sound of the word poetry seems to 
nauseate them; when it is mentioned in 
their hearing, their minds at once revert 
to the nursery rhymes of childhood, 
newspapers warblings on "spring," 
*'snow," "fallen leaves," etc., or other 
jingling eifusions which have about as 
much relation to true poetry as do the 
juvenile executions on a toy trumpet or 
a jewsharp to the brilliant and artistic 
efForts of a Croxall or a Daynes. And 
yet some of these, when it is necessary, 
can affect the loftiest admiration fo^ ^^® 
breathings of the muse, and because it is 
fashionable, will fill their hook cases 
with tomes of poetic literature, coö.^^'^^ 
upon, aye,and even quote selections from 
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writers thcy represent as their "fiivorite 
autbors." Generally,though,they mani- 
fest an utter distaste for such things, and 
denounce the poet as an idle dreamer» a 
builder of air Castles, and a painterof 
nnlikelj scenes and thlngs tbat are never 
realized. 

But what of that class of beings who 
understand the true meanlng and mission 
of poetry, and are endowed with the soul 
to appreciate its beauty and Utility? We 
will give the opinion of suchaone: ^'Al^ 
that is grand and good, all that is heroic 
and unselfish, all that is pure and true, 
all that is firm and strong, all that is 
beautiful and harmonious, is essentially 
poetical, and the opposite of all these is 
at once rejected by the unsophisti- 
cated poetic instinct. Verily, the poets 
of the World are the prophets of human- 
ity! They forever reach after and fore- 
see the ultimate good. They are ever- 
more building the Paradise that is to be, 
painting the Millennium that is to come, 
restoring the lost image of God in the 
human soul. When the world shall 
reach the poet's ideal, it will arrive at 
perfection ; and much good will it do the 
World to measure itself by this ideal, and 
struggle to lift the real to its lofly level."* 

What an admirable definition for poe- 
try, and what a wealth of meaning it has 
when we think of such writers as David 
and Isaiah— veritable prophets and ver- 
itable poets — who, in some of the grand- 
est poetry ever simg,have indeed built 
the Paradise that is to be, and forctold 
the Millennium that is to come. And if 
it be true that all that is grand, good, 
pure, true, beautiful and heroic is poet- 
ical, does it notfollow that the authors of 
such sentiments are poets in their very 
souls? Read the sayings of Jesus Christ, 
the^prophecies of Joseph Smith and the 
God-inspired words of hundreds of the 
Eiders of Israel. You will feel the 
poetry breathing fromevery syllable,blaz- 
ing from every sentence. The fabled 
fire that Prometheus stole from hcaven is 
not more strikingly a symbol for poetic 
Inspiration, than is the Spirit of God the 
very genius that has inspired all the true 
poetry that wa s ever written. 

»J. G. HoDand. 



What a contrast is presented in the 
views we have quoted, to the opinions 
entertained by many! In the eyes of 
thousands the poet is the merest cipher 
in existence, a tinseled omament to So- 
ciety; and poetry a sort of soothing pas- 
time for children, or love-sick sentimen- 
talists, in moments of listless vacuity or 
meditative despondency. Some of our 
readers^ perhaps, cherish just such no* 
tions,and others may remember when they 
didlikewise. Itis the rule that through the 
merest of accidents the greatest discov- 
eries have been made, and the discovery 
of the merits of poesy has'ofttimes given 
it Illustration. Many a one has been led 
by Chance to examine and admire what, 
previously, he supposed to be unworthy 
of his attention. A friend of the writer's 
once confessed that such were the facta 
in his experience. He had early con- 
ceived a dislike for rhymes of every des- 
cription, and studiously shunned con*' 
tact with anything he thought was of a 
poetical character. But there came a 
time when he was induced to look into a 
book of poems. He read a few lines and 
an interest was awakened, which in- 
creased as he proceeded, until finally he 
became an habitual reader and an ardent 
admirer of all that is entitled to the 
name of poetry. His change of senti- 
ment was due to a proper understanding 
of the subject. His eyes were opened. 
He saw further into and comprehended 
more fuUy the purpose and mission of 
the poet on earth, and little by little be- 
gan to understand why he was numbered 
among God's creations. He was no 
longer the listless dreamer whom people 
had called idle, because he loved toroam 
over the hüls and muse on woods and 
water falls, nor the misanthrope, accused 
of sullenness because he chose to re- 
flect in silence amid the ctiattering throng, 
or withdraw himself from such society 
to find in solitude congenial spirits with 
which his own could better commune. 
The reader saw in him, and saw aright, a 
lover of the good, a teacher of the true, 
a maker of the beautiful; and was taught 
byhis unconscious teachings to recog- 
nize him as a friend and a benefactor to 
his race. This will yet be universally 
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acknowledged, and is every day being 
more fuUy comprehended. What has he 
done to deserve it? Ask History, and she 
will teil you — History, the younger sister 
of Poesy, to whom she is indebted for 
much that she has been enabled to per- 
form; Language, Poesy's fair daughler, 
who owes her grace and beauty to the 
noble mother from whom she was derived ; 
Civilization, her illustrious descendant, 
who dates her origin from that peiiod in 
the world's career, when ihe poet sprang 
forth to herald her approach. What has 
the poet done? What wiiter has pre- 
served more faithfully or portrayed more 
vididly, the character, traditions and cus- 
toms of his native land and people, than 
the poet Homer — Homer who embalmed 
his country*s life in heroic verse four 
hundred years before Herodotus, "the 
Father of History" was born. What 
other men have wrought so much for 
the English language as the immortal 
Dryden and Shakspeare? And what 
agency has do ne more to create, embel- 
lish and refine society, than the magic 
influence wielded by the poet? He has 
been the instrument of Providence from 
the beginning. His seat is highest up 
that mount whose summit peers into the 
sources of thought, and, like the moun- 
tain peaks at sunrise, his mind has ever 
caught the first glimmerings of light as it 
dawned upon the world. His brain has 
been a torch used by the Almighty to 



kindle the nations. His mind has been 
the fountain from which have sprung 
thoughts that have induced millioos to 
think. The ideas he first advanced have 
awakened ideas in others, until the spring 
has become a running brook, the ninning 
brook a river, and the river an ocean 
of ideas, inventions and achievements 
that has flooded and filled the earth with 
glory and civilization. 

But the end is not yet. The world bas 
not attained to the excellence predicted 
for it by the poet and the prophet. Therc 
is more to do than has yet been done, 
there are depths to fathom which still 
remain unsounded, heights to climb 
which have never been surmounted. But 
God's work is moving onward and will 
yet be fuUy consummated ; in it the poet, 
as ever, will perform his share, and the 
human race, though far from the goal of 
perfection, will eventually be brought to 
the poetic Standard and raised to the 
poet's ideal. He may be ignored and 
forgotten to-day, but there comes a mor- 
row when he will be remembered and 
cared for; his mind products may be 
deemed worthless by the many, but the 
time is at band when they will be treas- 
ured by all. From the point of his pen 
have fallen drops that have sweetened 
this life from the beginning, and in his 
brain still lurks a fire, that will yet burst 
forth to illuminate the world. 

0:F, WhUney, 



THE UXIVERSITY OF DESERET. 



The object of this paper is to show 
that the University is on a firm basis. 
To this end, two conditions are neces- 
sary: It should be free from ihe Imputa- 
tion of private speculation, from which 
only a State Institution can be free ; and 
its conduct should be such as to insure a 
steady increase in patronage and in facil- 
hies for imparting Instruction of a higher 
and higher grade, as a more advanced 
Standard is required. 

The first article on the University 
stated that the institution was older than 



our Territory, having been created by 
the Provisional Government of the State 
of Deseret ; that the charter bringing it 
into existence had subsequently, among 
other acts of the Provisional Government, 
been bodily adopted by the Legislaturc 
of the Territory of Utah; and that ithad 
never been stricken from the Statutes, 
though for years its only existence had 
been on the Statute books. Besides 
these facts, it hadjormerly been endowed 
by the Territory, as it is now; a Chan- 
cellor and Board of Regents had been 
regularly elected at each successive ses- 
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sion of the Territorial Legislature, even 
when the üniversity had not been in 
active Operation for years; when the 
conditions were ripe, it had been resuci- 
tated, Started anew, since which time it 
has continued in Operation ; for a number 
of years a regulär appropriation has been 
made out of the public funds for the 
maintenance of the institution ; the Leg- 
islature has imposed conditions upon it, 
which it is forced to comply with because 
it is a State institution ; by provision of the 
Legislature the education of a specific 
number of normals is rendered obliga- 
tory each year, if the students corae for- 
ward ; the Chancellor and Board of Re- 
gents are elected every two years by 
the Legislature, and to this board is given 
absolute control over the management of 
the Üniversity, a control limited only by 
the law giving the Board the power they 
exercise ; and finally, at the last session 
of the Territorial Legislature, an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars was 
made out of the public funds (exclusive 
of the ten thousand dollars to pay cur- 
rent expenses of the Üniversity), which 
the Chancellor and Board of Regents 
were instructed to devote to the purchase 
of grounds for, and the erection of build- 
ings to be used as, a SUte Üniversity. 
None of these things would have been 
done, but that the Üniversity has always 
been held as a State institution. Had 
there even been a question as to the 
identity of the institution, these facts, for 
such they are, should forever set that 
question at rest. But recently the city 
Council of Salt Lake City dönated to the 
Chancellor and Board of Regents the 
most bcautiful, advantageously located, 
and one of the most valuable ten acre 
blocks in its possession, to be used for 
Üniversity grounds, and on which the 
new Üniversity buildings are to be erect- 
cd. The gift is worth twenty thousand 
dollars. Outside of pecuniary consid- 
erations, the donation is of greater value 
as an exhibition of confidence in the in- 
stitution, and an evidence of zeal in the 
cause of educalion, on the part of the 
Citizens of Salt Lake City — an exhibition 
and evidence worthy of emulation by Cit- 
izens in other parts of the Territory. 



There is still one other point to be men- 
tioned in this conneclion,which, while not 
directly contributing to the proof that the 
Üniversity is the child of the State, as 
much as anything eise gives weight and 
Support to the subject of permanence. 
It is the matter of Üniversity lands. 
The Congress of the United States has 
passed laws donating out of the public 
domain certain lands, the proceeds from 
the sale of which are to be devoted to 
the endowment of the State educational 
institution of the Sute or Territory in 
which these lands are located. In this 
Territory, when the labors of the com- 
missioners to locate Üniversity lands are 
completed, some forty-six thousand acres, 
including much of the best farming land 
in this Territory, will have been set apart 
for the purpose of endowing the Üni- 
versity. The means arising from the sale 
of these lands cannot be secured to the 
institution until Utah becomes a State, 
but are held for the Üniversity, and as » 
soon as Utah has statehood conferred 
upon her, the lands, or the funds aris- 
ing from their sale, will become acces- 
sible for the purpose stated. Estimating 
these lands at a value of five dollars per 
acre, which is truly a modest allowance, 
their sale would realize to the Üniversity 
the sum of at least two hundred and thiny 
thousand dollars, the interest on which 
amount, if wisely invested, would con- 
tribute in a large measure to the mainten- 
ance of a very fine establishment. No 
one will deny that this fact lends consid- 
erable weight to the subject of the per- 
manence of the Üniversity. 

It is therefore settled that the Üniver- 
sity of the State of Deseret is the State 
educational Institution of the Territory 
of Utah. Being such, it is the property 
of the people; their means support it; 
their children, or the teachers who in- 
struct their children, are educated at it; 
and as its reputation is good or is bad, is 
to the credit or discredit of the people. 
If the people of the Territory of Utah 
have not an active interest and a keen 
pride in its welfare, in its success, in its 
growth, influence and character, then the 
people of the Territory of Utah are the 
only people in the United States, per- 
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haps in thc whole civilized world, who 
are not alive to that noble sentiment 
which forccs a Citizen to point with a 
father's pride to the educational institu- 
tion of the State, and to manifest a ma- 
terial interest in its weal and its woe. To 
the individual credit of any Citizen, let 
him not speak of the University if he 
will not do so with good and cheering 
words; for he should remember that, 
whatever its condition, he is a Citizen of 
Utah, and that as much as to any one eise 
does the University belong to him ; that 
to him, as much as to any other person, 
is due the honor for its success ; and that 
as much as any Citizen is he responsible 
for its failure, should such be the result. 
It is a petty selfishness, unworthy a Citi- 
zen of any part of this broad world, 
but more particularly a Citizen of this 
Territory, to call into play either sec- 
tional feelings or party lines or caste 
sentiments regarding an institution of 
leaming, which is solely for the good of 
the Territory, because, perhaps, one por- 
tion of the Territory may reap more im- 
mediate benefits than some others. For 
very shame, on a theme, the undivided 
bürden of which is public good, (for 
view it in what light we may, it still is 
such), a Citizen should be silent, when 
his utterances would lack the elements of 
kindness, of encouragement, and of fer- 
vent hope. 

The conduct of a school might, in a 
liberal sense, include, with the manner 
of instruction, the subjects taught. To 
make any reference in this connection to 
the branches now taught in the Univer- 
sity which would be understood, it would 
be necessary to go back to a point where, 
in 1873, the institution began anew to 
ascend the educational heights, and to 
trace out, with a discriminating and com- 
parative pen, the progress made with 
each succeeding year, showing where ad- 
vances had been made, the rapidity with 
which some branches had risen, and 
where the progress of others, though of 
a more tardy character, had been none 
the less decided. But for present pur- 
poses this is unnecessary. It will sufHce 
to make a simple declaration — a declara- 
tion readily susceptible of proof— that 



the progress of the institution towards 
the higher branches has been very 
marked, and is the more to be admired as 
the basis of this progress, due whoUy to 
the conduct of the University, is of a 
character which admits of neither a ret- 
rograde movement, nor a mere mainten- 
ance in one position, but compels a 
steady progression. When Dr. Park 
found that the College plan was altogether 
impracticable, he began reducing the pro- 
portions of the school, lopping off a 
superfluous branch here and another 
there, as stated in a preceding paper, 
unti] the institution had been so £ar re- 
duced that it could be managed with 
credit and a reasonable degree of hope 
for success. The basis of this conduct, 
the efficacy of which time has so satis- 
factorily attested, was this : 

The courses of instruction were low- 
ered to a grade which, while answering 
the requirements -of the students, was 
just enough in advance of them to ne- 
cessitate a little extra efiört on their part 
to secure the reward which all students 
covet — a certificate indicating a succcss- 
ful examination. As the students in- 
creased in capacity, the Standard of ex- 
cellence was gradually raised, so that this 
increased capacity would have to be ex- 
erted as the lesser had been to secure 
the same result. This Standard has al- 
ways been kept a certain distance ahead 
of the scholars, and as they have been 
rapid or tardy in their progress, the cleva- 
tion of this Standard has been govemed. 

Again, the old plan of rewards and 
punishments, not necessarily corporal, 
but of any character whatever, has been 
abandoned. Studiousness, deportment, 
and ever3rthing connected with the Uni- 
versity ever since the new basis was 
adopted, have been left entirely to the 
honor of the pupil. The Student is pres- 
ent at recitations, or not, and recites, or 
not, at will; but a record is keptof the 
number of times each Student is absent 
from or unprepared in his several classes 
during the term, and these are taken into 
account, together with the proficiency of 
the Student, after the examination, and 
form part of the basis on which the de- 
gree of excellence is ascertained. 
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The habit of committing the words of 
the class text books to xnemory, so com- 
mon to students> has been proven injuri- 
oas> in that its efiect is to detract from 
the necessity of getting at the matter 
contained in them. To prevent, as much 
as possible>the contraction of this habit on 
the part of the 8cholars,lectures have been 
substituted for the old method. These 
lectures cover a certain amount of ground 
and are delivered every day ; the Student 
attends, and has the privilege of taking 
notes, or of referring to text and other 
books to aid him; but in taking notes, 
which is most frequently done, the 
Scholar is unable to grasp more than the 
idea, and in subsequent recitations, which 
are verbal, the idea or matter, having been 
impressed on the mind, is clothed in the 
student's own language. The object 
sought is thus accomplished; and the 
subject of the lesson, rather than the 
dress of the subject, is imprinted on the 
inquiring mind. 

But the great secret of the University's 
success lies in the fact that its course is 
optional. The Procrustean methods of 
the old school are surely, and none too 
rapidly, becoming obsolete ; and the Uni- 
versity was the first to inaugurate a 
change here. The importance of the 
subject of prescril)ed or optional courses 
is too vast to be comprehended by casual 
reflection. The one means faculties 
dwarfed or unduly developed, the invol- 
untary pursuit of studies for which the 
Student has an inherent and irremediable 
distaste, a dull and deadened ambition, 
and a loss of that which most makes the 
individual— individuality ; the other im- 
plies the pursuit of congenial studies, 
the development of the faculties which 
enable the Student to excel— those which 
are most necessary to success in life — 
the awakening of a keen and reliable 
ambition, and the cultivation of that 
which most makes the individual — indi- 
viduality. For years the tendency of 
school Systems has been to crush out 
the germ of individuality, and by long 
and persistent, and most unnatural meth- 
ods force every scholar to fit one iron 
rule, as Procrustes compelled every 
captive, whether tall or short, to fit one 



iron bed. Such a course could have but 
one result, the killing of the distinctive 
features which alone, in an intellectual 
sense, signalizes the difference of one 
man from his fellows. It obliterates 
the mark which God has set upon each 
of his creatures, and set there for the 
wisest of all purposes — that every being 
may excel in some direction, and thus 
become the more useful to himself and to 
his fellow creatures. Could a rule stern 
enough and strong enough have been 
framed by teachers of a few score years 
ago, not here alone, to make every scholar 
alike, that rule would have , been unhes- 
itatlngly applied, and a race of imbe- 
ciles, the one undistinguishable from all 
the rest, would now roam this world. 
Could a more wearisome or lamentable 
picture be conjured in the mind? I hold 
it a positive sin to pursue any course, the 
tendency of which is to kill the distinc- 
tive features of each creature. The 
faculties which constitute t^e^distinguish- 
ing Clements, all reason goes to prove, 
have been placed in man by the Omnis- 
cient for a wise, a palpably wise, pur- 
pose, and any attempt to change a being 
in this regard is a sin against the grand 
object displayed in creating us as we are. 
I do not wish to be understood as advo- 
cating an abandonment of efforts to re- 
press evil Impulses in men or in children. 
These remarks are intended to apply to 
the schoolroom, in which the object 
should be to draw out the latent forces 
of the yoimg mind, and to develop a 
strong character, marked with an indi- 
viduality such as will command attention 
in a busy, bustling world, and carry its 
possessor through with success and 
honor. For a moment, and for the sake 
of argument, apply this one iron rule to 
all of God*s creatures and what would 
His children have become ? Force all the 
poets of the world to write in one style, 
and in that style to express the same 
thoughts, and where would be our poetry ? 
Could this have been carried to its füllest 
extent, where would have been our Mil- 
ton, our Bryant, our Dryden, our Long- 
fellow,Wordsworth, Pope, Burns, Byron, 
or the poets of nations other than £ng- 
lish speaking? Would they have ever 
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been heard of ? Never. Apply the same 
test to men of otherpursuits: musicians, 
paiDters, sculptors, teachers, mathemati- 
cians, mechanics, or to any class of men 
now engaged in successful branches of the 
varied industries under the radiant heaven, 
and we have the same dismal result. This, 
indeed, would be a dreary, desolate, and 
lifeless world but for this grand quality 
of individuality. That it is which inclines 
some to mathematics more than to any 
other branch of knowledge ; and, similar- 
ly,to chemistry, to botany or to literature ; 
and it is the grave duty of the teacher to 
cultivate those faculties in which the 
Student will most excel; not neglecting 
the others, but keeping constantly in the 



mind the fact that on each scholar God 
has set the mark of individuality, and it 
is by this mark that each must be known 
in this World, or will never be known at 
all. This much reference has been made 
to the subject of individuality, becauseit 
is deemed of such vast importance. 
It is this distinctive feature in each Stu- 
dent that the optional course tendstode- 
velop ; and it is to this course, combined 
with a wise conduct in general, that the 
University has steadily grown and must 
continue to grow. 

The obj^ct of this paper was to prove 
that the University was on a firm basis; 
the readcfr will judge whethcr this has 
been accomplished. R, W, Sloan, 
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THE SAURIAN. 

Editor Contributor: 

Dear Brother:— The fossil I had the 
pleasure of presenting to you, is from 
Manti, Sanpete Co., in this Territory; it 
was found in the quarry, from which the 
rock for the Temple at that place is 
being built, and was presented to our 
Museum by Wm. H. Folsom, the archi- 
tect, now superintending the erection of 
that edifice. The specimen is the upper 
part of the cranium of an extinct variety 
of Saurian, which existed in the seas 
when the rocks of that region were 
precipitated; in the sediment of which, it 
was buried up with other creatures, the 
remains of which are found in the same 
locality. Two of our brethren are en- 
titled to public thanks for discovering 
and preserving from destruction this re- 
markable form, which is probably new 
to science, although related forms of ex- 
tinct creatures are found. To Wm. H. 
Folsom and Jos. J. Taylor we are in- 
debted for the safe delivery of the 
specimen; they not only superintended 
the exhumation, but they brought it up 
and placed it in our Museum. 

Great changes, geological, and zoologi- 
cal, have taken place since this Saurian 
was entombed in the chalk-like, sedimen- 
tary matter of that ancient sea^at a depth. 



now it is Consolidated, of fourteen feet 
below the present surface. An extinct 
Saurian of that region is the "Mountain 
Alligator," so-called by the people ot 
Southern UUh ; a creature that has been 
placed in front of the fossil, by the pho- 
tographer, Brother C. R. Savage. This 
will give you an idea of the size of the 
ancient Saurian by comparison with the 
modern, which, in life, is about twenty- 
three inches in extreme length. This 
curious and now nearly extinct Saurian 
animal is known as the Heloderma Sus- 
pectus, (Cope,) its life history and pecu- 
liarity of structure has been noticed by 
the distinguished scientist, Professor 0. 
C. Marsh, of Yale. 

The rocks of which our different 
Temples are being built are all of thcm 
of interest to the curious in minerals; 
specimens of the Logan rock were 
brought up by President D. H. Wells 
from the foundation of the Temple. The 
impressions of typical sea weeds, fucoids^ 
were distinctly seen in them, and identi- 
fied as characteristic of Silurian flora. 
The rock used in the Temple in this city 
is a beautiful granite of the Dioritoid 
kind, as determined by Zirkel and other 
scientists. Probably no granitic rock in 
the World has attained to so wide a 
ränge of notice ; it is collected by tour- 
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ists and clealers on account of its minera- 
logical interest and beauty, as well as its 
associations with "the Cityof the Saints." 
The Manti rock will attain to a wide 
celebrity by reason of its numerous fossil 
Contents. The foundation of the Temple 
at St. George, is a black basalt (black 
rock), the superstructure is a red sand- 
stone of great durabilit>', the outside 
being covered with a white facing. 

The CoNTRiBUTORjVolume one, I again 
thank you for; visitors to the Museum, 
many of them, desire to know about the 
Position of our youth in regard to educa- 
tional and literary attainments; this 
vcjume will surprise, and I trust delight, 
many of them, who come to this city pre- 
posessed with the idea that we are an 
ignorant people, and opposed to the in- 
tellectual culture of our children. 
I remain, yours truly, 

Joseph L, Barfooiy 

Curator Deseret Museum, 



INTERESTING TOPICS. 

West Point, Nov. 7, 1880. 
Editor Contributor: 

The recent publication of the more 
interesüng parts of the notes of a dis- 
tinguished Chinese nobleman, who visited 
England, in 1876, are both amusing and 
instnictive. 

He was sent by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the purpose of taking observa- 
tions upon the way they do things in 
Great Britain, but he was so thoroughly 
astounded by the magnitude of the 
buildings, so evidently astonished by the 
thousand and one things he had never 
Seen before, that his notes become more 
amusing to the European than instructive 
to the Chinese. He had always regard- 
ed the British as a narrow-minded, fero- 
cious and insular people, wiihout defer- 
ence or politeness ; and so, was not pre- 
pared for the polished and reüned at- 
tention he everywhere received. The 
Christian religion did not escape his Ob- 
servation ; he finds the two fundamental 
ideas of Confucianism, justice and love, 
more or less observed throughout bar- 
barian Europe, and so, is not all condem- 
nation for the fruits of Christianity, 

He hits the nail on the head^ as we 



may see from actual knowledge of the 
Chinese of this country, when he re- 
marks that 'Uhe wealth of a European is 
property, that of a Chinaman, modera- 
tion of desires" — an old Confucian 
adage made more pungent by compari- 
son. 

A reviewer (in the Gentleman' s Maga- 
sine) of James Rüssel Lowell, the brU- 
liant poet and essayist, and now illus- 
trious ambassador of the United States, 
at the Court of St. James, describes Mr. 
Lowell as ha\ing made the thoughtless 
Statement that the Puritans were the 
only people of modern times, who went 
into the wilderness to practice, without 
molestation, their religion. He forgot 
the greatest example of all time, and the 
most modern one. While the gallant 
band of Pilgrims were permitted to 
chose their time of departure, and were 
not subjected to the persecutions of im- 
placable enemies and the infamous atro- 
cities of unbridled mobs; the exodus of 
our people from Nauvoo, foUowing fast 
upon the massacre of their Prophets, the 
sacking of their Temple, the robbing of 
their homes, the bombardment of their 
city, was marked by tracks of blood 
in the frozen snow of a severe winter, 
and the hastily dug graves of those who 
perished by the way. 

True, the Pilgrims crossed the vast 
wilderness of the Atlantic, but they 
knew exactly the character of the country 
to which they pointed the prow of the 
Mayflower; it was a fertile soil, and a 
congenial climate, and never more than 
a two months' voyage distant from old 
England, But whither were directed 
the weary footsteps of our fugitives? 
God, alone, knew. Flight was not their 
choice; it was their bitter alternative! 
The unexplored American Desert. teem- 
ing with hostile savages, spread ifs dark 
and uncongenial extent before them. 
Despoiled of their wealth and deprived 
of the vital assistance of five hundred 
men, the flower of the people— furn- 
ished without murmur, to the govern- 
ment which recognized the righteous-» 
ness of their cause, yet could do nothing 
for them,— this helpless band of fellow 
sufferers toiled over the interminable 
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wastes of the plains. The migration 
was over a country some fourteen hun- 
dred miles in extent, the joumey involved 
months for its completion. 

And what did our people find when they 
reached the valley? Not the productive 
soll of New England, but the cheerless 
sage brush and alkali. I have read of 
no exodus, which for sublime faith^ 
dauntless courage, and unswerving pur- 
pose, can approzimate to this undying 
example of sufiering and hardship. It 
needs but the enchanting lens of thne 
to place it foremost among those rare 
achievements of man, which adds glory 
and . lustre to his name. We should 
and do honor the men who led, the 
people who followed, and render glory 
to the God who directed this unpar- 
alelled triumphal march of religious 
faith. 

M. Renan in his "Christian Church" 
teils US that Polycarp of Smyma, a 
Christian prophet, who was contemporary 
with the Apostle John, and spent a 
number of years with him, believed in a 
personal God. This is a valuable evi- 
dence of the correctness of the Mormon 
idea of God, Coming as it does almost 
directly from the founder of Christianity. 
We, however, need no convincing proof. 
It has always been a mystery to us how 
Bible lovers and readers and people of 
unconstrained views, could forsake the 



tme Ruler for a mystical mist of indefinite 
difiiision. 

We may thank our stars that politics 
find no countenance among us. What 
with the personal abuse and rccrimina- 
tion, sectional strife, hard feelings, and 
malignant controversy of a political cam- 
paign, I have thought that the spcedicst 
and surest way to "cut the ulcer of Mor-^ 
monism out of the Shoulder of the west'^ 
— touse approximately, or it maybe ^fl 
actly, I forget which, the words o^ v. 
Rev. Christian and compassionate J o^^"^ 
Cook.— would be to make us all 13t\Ä0' 
crats and Republicans with an occasion^^ 
Greenbacker and Independent to render 
things more lively. There would then 
be an end to unity, and a reign of strife. 
How fortimate for the pcople's party, 
that the **liberals" are not more re- 
specUble! There might be somcthing 
approaching an exciting contest, if we 
had anything to contend with not alto- 
gether too disreputable in its gcneral 
character and despicable in its methods. 
If ever the <*liberals" had the gaod tact 
to conceal their baseness and, I tdX^^ 
even add, bloodthirstiness, judging from 
the past, long enough to win those on 
the fence, by whom they are now shunned, 
over to their views, they would prove 
vastly more formidable. R. W. Young. 



He who wishes to rest must work. 



TRUTH. 



Truth emanates from heaven ; it is of 
Divine origin ! We are told in the sacred 
Scriptures that God is truth, "The Psalm- 
ist says truth goeth before His face." 
And again: "That He is abundant in 
goodness and truth." In another place 
He exclai'ms "O Lord God of truth!'» 
We have abundant testimony that God 
is the fountain of truth, therefore we put 
our trust in Him — we know He will fiüfil 
His Word — that His promises are sure, 
^nd that "In Him there is no variable- 
ness or shadow of tuming." We can 
rely upon Him, because He is the author 
of all truth. 



The Savior taught truth. His mission 
was to introduce and proclaim the ^^®^? 
of truth, in all His acts and in a^^ ^* 
daily walk and conversation. He ^^^ r 
by precept and example, the necessity ^ 
a strict adherance to truth. There 
many instances on record, of tcrn 
judgments and calamities befalliog ^ ^^ 
who have practiced deceit or untrutn» 
gain their own selfish endsj but o^ 
contrary, truth always open and c^n 
brings its own reward, that of a -^^ 
conscience. Let us not try to ^^^^^ 
ourselves in regard to truth, tho**^^ 
the World oppose it; for howeve^ 
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populär It may be in the eyes of the 
great or learned, it must and will event- 
ually triumph over error; the victory is 
sure — God has spoken it; and His words 
are truth, and cannot fail. 

Let US then strive to inculcate by our 
teaching and example that which is true, 
and never swerve from it under any cir- 
cumstances, but hold on to it as to a 
rod of Iren, for it is all powerful, and will 
bear us off conquerors over all sin and 
error, and will be a guide' surer than any 
earthly one, to lead us safely through 
temptation — will make us strong in weak- 
ness— mighty and powerful in mind and 
spirit. 

With truth for our pilot, we may launch 
boldly forth on the ocean of life; and 
while that guides the heim, we are secure, 
whether the waves roll mountain high, 
or the sea ts calm and placid as a sum- 
mer's morning; and we may trust im- 
plicitly in the result of life's voyage, for 
we are sure of ultimately landing in the 
haven of rest. Satan is always on the 
watch to lead us away from this safe- 
guard, and soon as he discovers a weak 
point he never loses sight of it, but is 
continxially on the alert to insinuate him- 
self into favor. Against him, truth is 



our strongest advocate, . and if we are 
careful to shield ourselves with the armor 
of Divine truth, his shafts can never 
pcnetrate us. Satan hates truth, al- 
though he seeks to Imitate it as closely 
as possible, and to counterfeit it in every 
conceivable form, for he knows it is the 
stronghold of all power in heaven and 
on earth. Knowing these things, let us 
not be blind to our own interests, for if 
we suffer ourselves to be deceived, and 
maintain an Imitation or a shadow for a 
truth, we must inevitably lose the rieh 
reward we seek, but if we are continually 
guided by the Spirit of God, we cannot 
err or go astray ; for the Savior has im- 
plicitly laid down this injunction which is 
recorded in the New Testament, that "It 
will guide us into all truth," then let us 
not grieve away His holy Spirit, which is 
our only support in the midst of doubt 
and temptation; it is sure to whisper 
softly— ever so softly— perhaps, which is 
the true path for us to walk in. The 
example of those who have lived lives of 
unerring truth, and have died in the füll 
assurance of a glorious resurrection, are 
our best teachers after the Holy Spirit, 
which, if we fail to observe, we may 
lose all. AT. 



IN THE VILLAGE. 



The crescent moon is calm and clear, 

Above the mountain pines; 
And edged with silver rays, appear 

The clouds where she reclines. 
The trembling stars, in wonder gaze, 

Upon her glorious light, 
And brighten with their tender rays, 

The long September night. 

Down in the quiet village, I 

With careless footsteps stray, 
Nor mark how fieet and joyously 

The hours have sped away; 
For, lovelier than the tinted hills 

That glow with autumn pride, 
And gracefiil as the summer riUs» 

Sfu lingers by my side. 

Her starry eyes are sparkling'l>right, 
Her voicc is sweet and low, 

As up the sagebmsh walk, to-night, 
With fluttering heart I go; 



And down the wide and dusty street, 

And o'er the brooklet's foam, 
Until behind a railing neat, 

Appears her cottage home, 

We halt before the painted gate — 

She puUs it open wide, 
And fearing that 'tis getting late, 

Step>s ling'ringly inside; 
And then the gate flies to — and I 

Against the pickets lean. 
And clasp tlie liule hands that lie 

So timidly between. 

And then "good-night!" and all alone 

I watch the Pleiades rise; 
The moon has left her silver throne, 

To shine in other skies; 
The sleeping village all is stül. 

And scarce a sound is heard, 
Save of the coyote on the hiU, 

Orsome poor wanderingbird. Beppo, 
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GETTING A TESTIMONY. 

I love them that love me; and those that seek 
mc early shall find me. — Proverbs vüi, 77, 

Having a knowledge of tbe Divine 
Will, and the consciousness of doing it, 
is the highest privilege accorded man^ 
living in a gospel dispensation. It is 
one within the province of men of our 
time to enjoy, and indeed it becomes a 
duty to those that are known as Saints. 
We hear the veteran fathers of Zion, the 
Eiders, and often the sisters, testify that 
this priceless knowledge has come to 
them ; that a few years ago, in the homes 
of their nativity, they were Ignorant of 
the possibilities of men in search of the 
Divine Will and favor. But when the 
servants of the Locd visited them and 
proclaimed in their hearing the sacred 
principles of failh, repentance and bap- 
tism, their hearts warmed to the admon- 
itions they received, and they were glad 
to test the virlue of the doctrine, which 
believing and obe>ing, would secure to 
them that greatest of heavenly gifts, the 
Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Spirit is the intelligence by 
which the Almighty has created and gov- 
erns the universe. It is that holy influ- 
enae which operates upon the spirits of 
men and gives them understanding. Be- 
ing the only light and spirit which God 
heeds or is govemed by in all His works 
and providences, whomsoever receives of 
it, leams of those works and providences 
so far as they relate to himself. There 
cannot be a more important truth than 
this. It is the very foundation of pros- 
perity and success, and the only princi- 



ple by which we may bope for reward 
beyond the grave. "To know the only 
true and living God is life etemal." 

To those who reccivc this Spirit it is 
given to know the purposes of Jebovah. 
They are informed of His requircments 
at their hands ; of their connection with 
Hirn in the labor to be done, and of their 
responsibility to Hirn and their fellow 
men, in consequence of the knowledge 
which is thus vouchsafed unto them. We 
speak of the teachings of this Spirit as 
knowledge, because whatsoever it mani- 
fests unto men is without doubt. There 
is left no room for equivocation nor argu- 
ment. Its whispering is the end of con- 
troversy. It, being the mind and will of 
God, is the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. No man that ever 
knew the promptings of the Spirit of 
God, and was guided by its- counsels, 
can say that he erred or did wrong. An 
acquaintance with the voice of this Spirit 
developcs into a principle of revelation 
to those who culrivate it, bringiug them 
closely into the confidence of God and 
directing their footsteps in life, in ihat 
path which he would have them follow. 
It is the only sure guide, that will not 
lead astray. 

If we obtain this Spirit in childhood, 
before our sunny lives are darkenedwilh 
the heavy clouds of sin, and grow up to 
youth under its direction, and are in- 
spired by it in the vocations of manhood, 
we become perfect men, even "unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ." We are therefore qualified to 
do the work that God placed us upon the 
earth to do. This is a grand thing, in 
these days of infidelity and confusion, 
when, so far from intelligently carrying 
out the designs of the great Creator, men 
dare to deny His verj* existence and setup 
for themselves Systems and schools with- 
out God, which they suppose will rear 
children up to the most perfect Standard 
of intelligence and manhood, possible for 
human creatures to attain. 

Howshort-sightedand insufficient such 
philosophy is ! If men cannot know the 
intelligent purposes of the great Controll- 
ing mind, that rules and govems all 
things, how can they exert the samc in- 
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fluence that an understanding of these 
things would give them? And fürtber, 
as He is interested in the affairs of men, 
in the wclfare of humanity, in the educa- 
tion and perfection of His children,what a 
lamentable thing it is for us to go through 
life, groping in darkness, never real- 
izing that the very highest order of in- 
telligence might direct our aims and 
govern our pursuits^leading us to triumph, 
whcre our waywardness would only 
bring Signal failure and distress ! 

We prefer.to believe that, being child- 
ren of our Heavenly Father, there can be 
no presumption in asserting our right to 
know Him, nor sin in obe)ring the princi- 
ples and observing the doctrines which 
testify that He is. 

What docs it avail a man if he devotes 
the studiousness of childhood and youth, 
the strong efforts of manhood, and the 
feeble exertions of old age, to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, which testifies 
not of the requirements of God upon 
him? He may have stored up philos- 
ophy, have a profound knowledge of 
Science, of the history of men and na- 
tions, and of the religions of the world, 
but if, as his Steps totter to the grave, he 
discovers that God has been in the world 
and he knew it not, all these'' years, the 
consciousness of wasted time and lost 
hopes, if not of irreverent unbelief, must 
strike with a chilly band the temple in 
which he has laid away his treasure, 
and which now shows only emptiness. 

In an age when it is possible for men 
to know the designs of God, this knowl- 
edge should form the basis of their edu- 
cation, Any other plan or principle of 
instruction will be profitless if not dan- 
gerous to those who are taught under it ; 
for how are we to avoid coming in con- 
flict with the purposes He has decreed to 
come to pass if we are Ignorant of those 
purposes. If we should oppose them, 
there can be nothing for us but failure 
and defeat. No man can withstand the 
decrees of the Almighty; better for him 
never to have been bom, than attempt to 
resist them. It appears therefore, essen- 
tial to success in life, that we should 
know, and harmonize our lives with the 
will of our Father who is in Heaven. 



The question will be asked, by what 
means are we to obtain this knowledge ? 
So far as the young people of Zion are 
concerned, it may be answered very 
simply in the foUowing words: Resist 
Temptation. The blessings that have 
been pronounced upon our heads in 
childhood by the authority of the Priest- 
hood, are such that it but requires an 
efFort on our part, to grasp the füll benefits 
of them, and know for ourselves their 
virtue and the advantage they are to us 
in life. Among these blessings, at the 
age of eight years, the most of us had 
hands laid upon us for the reception of 
the Holy Ghost. This important cere- 
mony, performed by the servants of *God, 
is the only one by which that precious 
gifl is ever bestowed upon men. Through 
observing it our fathers have come to 
the knowledge of the truth, but what has 
itdone for us ! Many will say we received 
the ordinance but are not conscious of 
havingobtained the gift; and yet the fact 
is, by the ordinance the gift is conferred. 
Where is it? Like the seed planted in 
the ground it lies dormant in our hearts 
awaiting cultivation, a little ca,re and 
attention, when it will swell within us and 
sprout up, filling our whole souls with 
light and intelligence upon the things of 
heaven. With many, the development of 
this germ of Divinity within them Js 
hindered by the indulgence of appetites 
and passions that drain away the life 
that should go to it ; as volunteer weeds 
drink up the sap and vital qualities of 
the soil, from the tender plant, which 
languishes and dies for the lack of them. 
We would say to the gardener, who sees 
his plants languish and wither, pluck up 
the weeds around them, and give them a 
fair Chance to grow, and you will have 
joy in their fruits. And even so will it 
be in cultivating the Holy Spirit in our 
lives. Its life and energy increases with 
the good deeds we do. It fades and is 
grieved away, before the desolating 
scourge of sin. It cannot dwell in an 
unholy tabernacle. A body poisoned 
by the use of things, prohibited by the 
natural, saving law of God, is not a fit 
abode for the spirit of intelligence which 
prompted the prohibiting law. 
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The young men and women of Zion are 
not vicious nor wilfuUy criminal, but they 
may have been light minded, vain, and 
foolish. They are tempted to drink, 
smoke and chew, use tea and cofifee, 
speak lightly and falsely> thoughtlessly 
circulate rumors injurious to the charac- 
ters of their felloiws^ and in many ways 
heedlessly permit a volunteer growth of 
foUy to spring up in their lives, ignoring 
the holy, life-giving influence of the Spirit 
of Gody which has been planted within 
them to be cared for, cultivated and ob- 
served in all the acts of life. Resist 
temptation! In doing so we pluck up 
the weeds and cast them into the fire> 
and give the sacred gift within us, room 
to manifest itself and spread its glorious 
halo about our path in life. 

Some of US may think it is easier to 
say> ^'resist temptation" than to do it. 
Yet with most of us the evil that we do 
which prevents the growth of the Holy 
Ghost in our lives, is not of such Stand- 
ing that we are unable to control or over- 
come it. Our indulgence of appetite for 
things ^^not good for man" is more fre- 
quently pandering to a silly custom, and 
yielding to the fashion of the hour, than 
the wilful violation of a commandment, or 
desire for the thing we take. An exam- 
ple may illustrate the truth of tbis State- 
ment: A Short time ago a class of young 
men in one of the Sabbath schools, con- 
sisting of about a dozen, from thirteen to 
twenty years of age, was in the habit of 
meeting on the streets and smoking cig- 
arettes. They had all acquired this 
habit and whenever they met it was a 



customary thing to pass around the cig- 
arettes. The teacher of the class one 
day spoke to one of the leading spirits 
among them, and asked him why he 
smoked. He replied> that it was a kiod 
of habit,— all the boys did> and he didn't 
know that he had any particular reason, 
but he rather liked to, etc. He was ex- 
postulated with, shown that it was a 
habit condemned by the Revelations, and 
that it would be better to quit it while 
young, before he became sogreät a slave 
that he would nqt have poyer to ovcr- 
come it. He said he would think abont 
it, and« went away. A short time aftcr, 
when the boys met and the *cigarettes 
had been passed around, before lighüng, 
this young fellow spoke up and said: 
"Boys, let's throw them away." The 
appeal Struck the right cord, without an 
effort, every one assented, flung his **lit- 
tle paper devil" down, and ceased to 
smoke. Every one of that class had 
been puffing his life away, just becausc 
the others did. 

We will discover, if we once make the 
break, that we will have Company. Right 
feeling young men have no Intention of 
being left in the lurch by those,having the 
temerity to step out from the little follies 
of life anbüke the course leading to so 
great a blessing as the testimony ot 
God's favor. Commence this work of 
reform! Resist temptation, for the sake 
of the Holy Spirit; and it will not be 
long before we will feel its prescnce in 
our lives, and will value its unerring 
counsels above all the treasures of the 
World. 



ASSOCIATION CLASS-WORK. 



AccoRDiNG to the ideas held and the 
policy pursued will be the progress and 
success of our Mutual Improvement As- 
sociations. If there are not definite ideas 
as to the end designed, action will all 
the time be vague and unreliable. It 
would be well if every officer and also 
every member were fully imbued with a 
knowledge of the object to be attained. 
If the question were presented to each 



individual Organization as to the purpose 
of this general society Organization, 
answers would, I am certain,be very much 
varied in their character, and divergent 
in their conclusions ! 

Probably most would answer some- 
what according to the name given the 
Organization, "Mutual Improvement," 
but improvement in what? In be- 
havior? Yes! In concerted singing? 
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Yes! In that certain confidence which 
Standing before an audience to sing, 
speak, recite, etc., gives? Yes. These 
are all laudable, but very narrow and 
shallow, when in contrast with the 
thoughtful deduction of our pondering 
the importance of youth time, and the 
power which intelligently directed Organ- 
ization shonld produce. All over this 
Territory, now that long evenings are 
upon US, there will be one or more roeet- 
ings per weelc of the Young Men's and 
Young Ladies' Improvement Associa- 
tions. What, at the end of the season, 
will be the net resnlt of those meetings? 
In what respect will improvement be 
made? What practical purpose will 
have been subserved? What practical 
need of life will have been ventilated? 
What practical issues pondered and what 
practical measures enforced or adopted 
for the future ? 

Canvass the record of the past, and 
from that, estimate the future, if there is 
no more definite policy in the platform. 
Will it not be found that these weekly 
meetings partake more of the nature of 
amusement, than of Instruction, more of 
the transitory,than the permanent, more of 
theory, than of practice, more of hoping, 
than of vigorous action, definite aim, and 
sure result? 

It is easily said that they are meant to 
secure the acquisition of knowledge, and 
to increase the sum of intelligence. If 
that is really so, what is the amount of 
Stern and unflinching action in that direc- 
tion? Are not these meetings, already 
mentioned, but the beginning, when they 
should be the end? Should they not be 
the fruit when they are barely the bud or 
blossom? Would it not be better if they 
coukl exhibit more decidedly the product 
of unseen labors, performed at other 
times and places, just as a well balanced 
legislature exhibits the painstaking per- 
severance and diligent labor of many 
special committees ? Small parties work- 
ing out, not publicly, but in comparative 
siience, the problem of needed legis- 
lation? 

The general weekly meeting should in 
some such sense exhibit the sturdy labor 
of the classroom, the result of all pos- 



sible training, and the outcome of dil- 
igent private study, intense and active'as 
itcan possibly be? 

Now this intelligence is not to be ac- 
quired without eflfort, nor can it be 
reached without expense. Tools, material 
is needed as much here as in the acqui- 
sition of any business. Books, libraries, 
reading rooms, lecture halls, lecturers, 
apparatus, classes and teachers are quite 
as important here as elsewhere, and to 
look for success without these appliances 
is trying to "make brick without straw," 
or expecting to "reap where men have 
not strewed!" 

Classes for the study of History, The- 
ology, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Languages, Music and many 
other departments in the vast fields of 
needed Information should be created, if 
our youth expect to fiU the programme 
of the 'latter days;" and these should 
be in active Operation in connection with 
every brauch Organization of the society. 
The library and the reading room should 
be first and foremost among the require- 
ments, teachers should bcf obtained to 
engage in these several branches named, 
not as Professors but as students them- 
selves, seeking to do good in the midst 
of Israel and preparing her youth for 
the prophesied future, which without this 
eamest and continuous elTort wHl be long 
deferred ! 

Common energy, backed by official 
influence and directed by comprehensive 
thoughtand united interest, would speed- 
ily effect the Inauguration of an intel- 
lectual and scientific era, such, as to the 
present, is with us unknown; this is not 
however particularly to our discredit; 
many other things have been demanded 
of the people, Active spiritual growth 
was in a measure superseded by the neces- 
sities of temporal interests, but that 
triumph which combines the spiritual, 
temporal and intellectual is the crowning 
feature of obedient citizenship intended 
for every member of the kingdom of 
God! 

In the Institution represented by the 
CoNTRiBUTOR, and numbering its thou- 
sands throughout the land, we have the 
prophecy of the future, but the men who 
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can work for thc fulfilincnt of this 
pröphccy intelligently, are apparenüy 
few and far bctwccn, there is too much 
routine where there should bc originality, 
too many Gcntile notions where there 
should bc inspirational energy ; too much 
hoDorary dignity where there should be 
working heart and brain ; too much **mat- 
ter of course," where there should be 
intense thought how to compel success! 

Let US tum a new leaf, draw in all 
available talent of all kinds, and that is 
more or less in every ward, organlie 
classes, gather fiacts, invade the untrod- 
den fields of success, woo the spirit of 
art, get the power of Inspiration, use the 
telescope and pierce the future, so as to 



understand the needs of the present; 
amuse, but instruct; redte, but think; 
read, but write; borrow, but aim at 
originality; get wide, broad, deep and 
lofty views of man and life, but do not 
overlook present needs and daily effort, so 
shall our Mutual Improrement Associa- 
tions,become living fountains and perreni- 
al streams of knowledge and^telligcnce, 
which controlled by the spirit of wisdom, 
the love of truth, and the power of the 
Priesthood and Gospel of God, will 
make of the youth of Zion — both scxes— 
such a lever as the earth hath not yet 
feit or Seen, for the introduction of 
righteousness and the reign of universal 
peace. H. W. AaisbüL 
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HISTORY OF THE GENERAL 
ORGANIZATION.— IV. 

FOLLOWINO the missionary labor of 
the Winter of 1876 and 1877, mention- 
ed in November number, Eiders Junius 
F. Wells and Milton H. Hardy, ac- 
companied by Brother John Craner, at 
that time a Student of the Brigham 
Young Academy, commenced, on July 5, 
1878, by appointment of President John 
Taylor, Ä complete Territorial tour in 
two parts. First, northem; comprising 
the Counties of Davis, Morgan, Summit, 
Weber, Box Eider, Cache, Wasatch, 
and Rieh, including Uintah County, 
Wyoming, and Bear Lake and Oneida 
Counties, Idaho. Second, southern; 
comprising the Counties of Tooele, Utah, 
Juab, Sanpete, Sevier, Piute, Iron, Kane, 
Washington, and Miliard, including the 
Settlements in Grass Valley. 

As on the previous tour, a business 
meeting of the oflScers of the Associa- 
tions was held either preceding or suc- 
ceeding the general public meeting, at 
which the details of the workings of the 
organizations were entered into, and an 
opportunity presented for an extended 
acquaintance by the asking and answer- 
ing of questions, describing and recom- 
mending books for Joint libraries, a list 
of which was left witb each as well as a 



copy of Suggestive Prog^mmes, and a 
copy of Serial Lecture Subjects, also a 
portionof each of the three Analyses, 
mentioned in November number, and 
taking each item in the suggestive Pro- 
gramme, explaining its nature and the 
reason for its incorporation in the regulär 
exercises. 

In addition to weekly class work, 
monthly Joint sessions, libraries, cabinets, 
lectures, etc., already established during 
the previous tour, and progressive subject- 
tive work was made special; for which 
brief analyses of the Bible, Book of 
Mormon, and Church History, adapted 
to the combined Associations, generali)', 
were prepared. Inter-missionary labor 
was more thoroughly established and 
Stake organizations were effected in each 
County by the election of a Superinten- 
dent and Secretary for each. Stake 
Quarterly Conferences were made uni- 
versal. Literary entertainments, the 
regulating of the public amusements, cor- 
respondence for home papers, and identi- 
fication with Sunday Schools, were made 
prominent. 

During this tour of more than eighteen 
hundred miles, one hundred and fifteen 
meetings were held in one hundred days. 

Uniform courtesy and kindness on the 
part of oflScers and people marked the 
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entire joumey, and the conlinued spring- 
ing into action of the youth, attested the 
importance of the mission, the apprecia- 
tion of the guardians of the young, and 
the Divine preparation on the part of the 
rising generation, to receive and enter 
into the Organization in the light and 
spirit of its planning. Foilowing is a 
suggestive analyses of the Scriptures for 
weekly class work, and monthly sum- 
maries : 

BIBLE SUBJECTS. 
I. — ADAMIC DISPENSATION. 

Period, 4004 to 2469 B. C. (account, 
Gen. i to v). 

1. The Creation. i. 

2. The Garden of Eden. ii. 

3. The Fall. iii. 

4. Cain and Abel (3875). iv. 

5. Enoch and the ten Patriarchs 
(2948). V. 

n.— NOACHIAN DISPENSATION. 

Period, 2469 to 1998, B. C. (account, 
Gen. vi to xi.) 

1. The Deluge (2348). vii, viii. 

2. Ham*s Sin and Curse (2347). ix. 

3. Division of the Earth (2247). x. 

4. The Tower of Babel (2247). xi. 

in.— ABRAHAMIC DISPENSATION. 

Period, 1996 to 1635, B. C. (account, 
Gen. xii to 1.) 

1. Birth and Calling of Abraham 
(1921). xii. 

2. Abraham and Lot (191 8). xiii. 

3. Abrahamand Melchizedekri9i3).xiv. 

4. Abraham and Isaac(i896to 1831). 
xxii. 

5. Esau and Jacob (1836 to 1760). xxv, 
XX vii. 

6. Jacob at Bethel (1759). xxviii. 

7. Jacob and his twelve Sons (1759 to 
1728.) xxix. 

8. Joseph in Egypt (1728 to 1706). 
xxxvii, xxxix. 

9. Israel in Egypt (1706 to 1689). xlvi, 
xlviü. 

10. IsraePs blessings upon his twelve 
Sons, his death and burial (1689). x^^^- 

11. Death of Joseph (1635). 1. 

IV.— MOSAIC AND PROPHETIC DISPENSA- 
TION. 

Period 1571 to 397 B. C. (account, 
the remainder of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah 
and the prophets). 

1. Moses; his early life (1571 to 1531). 
Exodus ii. 

2. Moses and Jethro (1531 to 1491). 
Exodus, ii, iii. 



3. Commission of Moses (1491). Ex- 
odus iii. 

4. Moses and Aaron (1491). Exodus 
iv, vii. 

5 The Ten Plagues (1491). Exodus 
ix, xii. 

6. The Passover;(typicaloftheatone- 
ment; 1491). Exodus xii. 

7. Departure from Egypt after 430 
years (1491). Exodus xii, xiv. 

8. Passage of the Red Sea (1491). 
Exodus xiv. 

9. The two typical miracles ; i, manna; 
2, water from the rock (1491). Exodus 
xvi, xvii. 

10. Arrival at Sinai (1491). Exodus xix. 

11. The Ten Commandments (1491). 
Exodus xxii. 

12. Aaron and hissons set apart (1491). 
Exodus xxviii. 

13. The two tables of stone (1491). 
Exodus xxxii. 

14. Organization of the Levitical Priest- 
hood (1491). Leviticus viii. 

15. The census (1490). Numbers i. 

16. Order of the tribes (1490). Num- 
bers ii, 

17. The brazen serpent; typical of the 
Crucifixion. Numbers xxi. 

18. Calling of Joshua (1452). Dcuter- 
onomy xxxi. 

19. Death of Moses (145 1). Deuter- 
onomy xxxiv. 

20. Passage through Jordan (1451.) 
Joshua iv. 

21. Siege of Jericho; literal fulfilment 
of prophecy (i450- Joshua vi. 

22. 'Division of Canaan, the promised 
land, among the tribes of Israel {1445). 
Joshua xii, xix. 

23. Death of Joshua (1426.) Joshua 
xxiv. 

24. First servitude of the Israelites 
under Cushan, king of Mesopotamia 
(1413). Judges iii. 

25. Othniel defeats Cushan and is judge 
over Israel forty years (1405). Judges iii. 

26. Second servitude of the Israelites 
under the Moabites (1342), and subjuga- 
tion of Moab by Ehud the Judge (1325). 
Judges iii. 

27. Third servitude of the Israelites 
under the Canaanites (1305). and Deb- 
orah Judge in Israel (1285). Judges iv. 
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28. Fourth scrvitude of the Israelites 
under the Midianites (1252), and deliver- 
ance by Gideon, the jud^c (sacredness 
of covenant) (1245). Judges vi. 

29. Fifth servitude of the Israelites un- 
der the Ammonitcs (1205), Judges x; and 
deliverance by Jephthah, judge in Israel 
(sacredness of covenant), (i 187). Judges 
zi. 

30. EU the Priest judges Israel (1156). 
Sixth servitude of the Israelites under 
the PhiUstines (40 years) (11 56), Judges 
xii. The "Arie of God is taken" in battle 
by the Philistines (11 16). 

31. Samuel the last judge in Israel 
(II 16). Samuel i, viii. 

32. Schools of the prophets in Judea 
(II 16). 

33. Saul king over Israel (1096). Sam- 
ueWiii, xv. 

34. David king of Judah (1050). a Sam- 
uel iii . 

35. David king of Israel and Judah 
(1048). 2 Samuel v. 

36. King David brings the Ark of God 
in triumph to the City of David (1033). 
2 Samuel vi. 

37. Solomon the king (1015). i Kings i. 

38. Building of the Temple (1012 to 
1005). I Kings vi. 

39. Ark of the Covenant of the Lord 
brought from the City of David to Jeru- 
salem. I Kings viii. 

40. Death of King Solomon; division of 
the kingdom; Rehoboam king of Judah; 
Jeroboam king of Israel (976). i Kings 
xi, xii. 

41. EUjah (908); his translalion (895). 
Elisha; i Kings xvii, xix; 2 Kings i, ix, 

(884). 

42. The prophets.— Major, minor. 

43. Jonah (839, 782 concerningNineveh. 

44. Joel (808 to 783). In Judah. 

45. Amos and Hosea(8o8 to 783). In 
Israel; and Hosea thence to 724. 

46. Isaiah (757 to 712). "The Evange- 
lical Prophet." 

47. Micah (756 to 698). In Judah. 

48. Nahum (721 to 712). 

49. Assyrian Captivity (721). 2 Kings, 
xvii. End of the Kingdom of Israel. 

50. Zephaniah (640 to 609). 

51. Jeremiah (629 to586). 

52. Habakkuk (612 to 598). 



53. Babylonian C^)tivity (606). 2 Kings, 
zxiv. Beginning of the seventy years 
captivity. 

54. Daniel the Prophet (607 to 534). 

55. Ezekiel the Prophet. During the 
captivity (594 to 574). 

56. Obadiah the Prophet (588 to 583). 

57. Destruction of Jerusalem (587). 
2 Kings, XXV. End of the Kingdom of 
Judah. 

58. Foundation of the Second Temple 
at Jerusalem (535). Ezra, iii. Finished 
March 10 (515). Ezra, vi. 

59. Haggai and |Zechariah (520 to 518). 

60. Retum of Ezra, Govemor of the 
Jews from Babylon to Jerusalem. (458). 
Ezra, vii. (Writings of Ezra, first col- 
lection of Scripture, etc.) 

61. Malachi (436 to 420). (**Seal of 
the Prophets.") 

62.* Jews under the Ptolemies (300). 

63.* Deliverance of the Jews under 
Judas Maccabeus (166). 

64.* Taking of Jerusalem by Pompey 
(63). Tributary to Rome. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Harper's Monthly for December com- 
mences the sixty-second volume. and is an ex- 
tremely interesting numbcr, embracing Christ- 
mas CariUons, and beautifully iUustrated articks 
on "The English Lakes and Thcir Genii." "Tbc 
City of Pittsburg" and "The Sixth Ycar of 
Qwong See." Instnictive papers on "Recent 
Movements in Woman's Education," "Tbc 
Queen, Ministry, Lords and Commons," and 
"A Great City," besides an unusual variety of 
poems, and charming stories. The editor's de- 
partments are complete, and the announcement 
of holiday and gift books by the publishers, 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, New York, is H- 
self an interesting feature of the number. 

Wehave received the foUowing works from 
the City of Mexico: 

VOZ DE Amonestacion fe Instruccion 
AL PUEBLO, "The Voice of Waming," by P. 
P. Pratt. Translated for Eider Moses Thatcbcr 
into the Spanish, by Eiders Trejo, Stewart and 
Rhodakanaty. 

Unico MEDIO DE Salvarse. "The only 
way to be saved," by Lorenzo Snow, translated 
into the Spanish, by Eider J. Z. Stewart, for the 
benefit of the Mexican mission. 

♦These three subjects are taken from andcnt 
history to complete the historic thread. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC TEST. 



No matter how corrupt persops may 
be, or how little efFort they may make to 
merit the title of being good, there are 
none so far lost to a desire for the respect 
of their fellow beings as to have no plea- 
sure in the expression of their feliows, 
that they have said a good word or per- 
formed a good deed. And, on the other 
hand, when they are regarded as wrong- 
doers, and feel conscious of the justice 
of that opinion, they experience a degree 
of regret, according to the offen se and 
the condition of the transgressof. 

It would seem, under these circum- 
stances, an easy matter to influence per- 
sons to do good, where the good is at- 
tended with pleasure and the evil with 
pain; and it would be so, were it not that 
the opinions of men differ as to the Stand- 
ard of truth and error, and consequently 
as to what is good and what is bad. As 
instances of this, there are hundreds of 
different religions upon the earth, all pro- 
fessing to pattern after the doctrines of 
our Savior. Sometimes the anomaly oc- 
curs of two nations, both calling upon 
the same God, in the name of the same 
Savior, praying and fighting against each 
other. This was most strikingly illus- 
trated during the great war of the rebel- 
Hon. The Northern Methodists were 
praying for the North, and fighting their 
brelhren of the South, and vice versa, 
though bolh professed, not only to be 
Christians, but were of the same sect 
and denomination. Yet the Southerner, 
who fought in the defense of what he 
conceived to be the right, would do so 
with as much sincerity, and would feel as 
great pleasure in knowing that he hiad 
4 



done his part well, as the Northerner, 
who, in going to battle on the other side, 
was crushing out a rebellion that was 
likely to have disrupted the Union. 

In the so-called exact sciences, a carc- 
ful study of the principles which govern 
the elements investigated, produces a 
unity of results. As an example, if a 
chemist who thoroughly understands the 
science of chemistry gives an analysis 
of a grain of wheat, the same results 
would be given of similar grains by as 
many chemists as would analyze them ; 
or, if they did not, the conclusion would 
follow, either that chemistry was not a 
true science, or that some of the chem- 
ists, or all of them, were ignorant of its 
principles. Other examples might be 
quoted, but the above illustrates the ide.i 
I wish to convey, and the reader may 
multiply examples at pleasure. The par- 
ticular point to which I wish to draw 
attention is, that the chemist strictly 
conforms to the rules of the science, 
and declares the result after he has 
applied the principles he professes to be- 
lieve. 

One might conclude, since such exact- 
ness and unity can be attained by study, 
surely study, or learning, is the key by 
which mankind may arrive at a Standard 
of unity on all questions that affect them; 
and the conclusion that naturally foUows 
is, as it is impossible for all men to be- 
come learned in the principles that affect 
the welfare of man, here and hereafter, 
a few must be employed to study for the 
rest. This is the conclusion that mankind 
seem to have adopted, in this generation, 
in regard to the science called Theology. 
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Thousands of men are employed to teil 
Iheir fellows wbat course.of life is neces- 
sary here, to enjoy the greatest degrce of 
happiness hereafter; and stränge to say, 
though these teachers are as assiduous 
jn their research as are the professors of 
other sciences, they do not agree. Shall 
we apply the same test to them as to the 
others? If so, which is wrong, the pro- 
fessors or the science ? 

So far as Christianity is concemed, 
they acknowledge that Jesus Christ was 
the prototype of perfect humanity, and 
that the Scriptures were and are the 
guide ; and that upon the observance of 
the teachings laid down in them depends 
the etemal welfare of man. One would 
think, under these circumstances, that the 
science of Theology would be narrowed 
down to a very easy study. Yet, as be- 
fore remarked, there are hundreds of dif. 
ferent denominations, all making these 
professions. 

Since the learning of man, then, has 
failed to discover a plan by which man 
may arrive at a unity of knowledge con- 
cerning this most important question, let 
US study for a moment the principles of 
this science, as they were practiced an- 
ciently, and learn, if we can, how the an- 
cients arrived at a certainty as regards 
the truth of the science of Theology. 

I will make a quotation from the Scrip- 
tures, which the people of Christendom 
profess to hold in such reverence : " The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God." As God is the founder of the intel- 
ligence that we hope to become possessed 
of, how discouraging this must be to the 
men who have spent their lives in study 
to prepare themselves to teach the will 
of God, and to those who have employed 
them; to know that their research has 
been vain, and that in so doing, so far 
as they depend upon the wisdom of 
man for the light they sought, they were 
departing from the principles of the 
science they were studying. Again: 
"For what man knoweth the things of 
man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him? even so the things of God no man 
knoweth, but the Spirit of God." "As 
the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways 



and my thoughts higher than your 
thoughU." 

The way then broadens before us, and 
we begin to realize the futility of human 
wisdom, un^ded, in attaining the desired 
object. We are entering the threshold 
of the science of Theology, and if we 
are honestly desirous of arriving at a 
knowledge of the truth, we will lay aside 
the tenets of men, and seek unto the 
Great Fountain Head for the desired in- 
telligence, profiting by the experience of 
those who have enjoyed the blessings 
that we desire. 

When we have firmly decided upon this 
course, how easy the next lesson seems: 
"If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak of myself." 

They did know of the doctrine an- 
ciently ; there was no question with them 
in regard to the testimonies they had, 
but they enjoyed a glorious certainty con- 
cerning the truths that they professed to 
practice and teach, and with which the 
bickerings and disunion of the professed 
Christiam world of the present day pre- 
sents a sorry contrast. 

If they did "know of the doctrine," 
they must have done the will of the Fa- 
ther. What, then, did they do? This 
was the thought that suggested itself to 
the multitude gathered on the day of 
Pentecost, when observing the effects of 
obedience to the principles of the science 
of Theology upon the disciples gathered 
in an upper room. The Apostle Peter 
said, in answer to their inquiry: "Re- 
pent and be baptized, every one of you, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. For the prom- 
ise is unto you, and to your childrcn, 
and to all that are afar off, even as many 
as the Lord our God shall call." 

Peter, you will remember, had been 
teaching them faith on the Lord Jesus, 
and Him crucified, and they manifestcd 
their faith by asking what they should do 
to be saved. 

It may be well to remark here, that 
Peter answered from his own experience, 
having a perfect knowledge of the effi- 
cacy of the principles taught to the end 
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desired. And when those principles 
were obeyed by the assembled multitude, 
they also received the same satisfaction 
as did Peter and bis assoctates, concern- 
\vL% the truth of the principles they had 
cmbraced; and they were consequently 
no looger dependent upon the testimo- 
nlcs of others, but all repentant and obe- 
dient believers "knew of the doctrine 
for themselves," being possessed of the 
Spirit of God, they knew of the things 
of God. 

The Savior, in sending forth His apos- 
tles anciently, said: **Go ye into all the 
World and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
tizedshall be saved; but he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned. And these 
signs shall foUow them that bclieve: in 
my name shall they cast out devils, they 
shall speak with new tongues, they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover." 

The Professors of Christian! ty philoso- 
phize this away, together with numerous 
other passages of similar Import, saying 
that these gifts and this knowledge are 
no longer essential; and the hundreds of 
different professors of Christianity oflfer 
US in their place the harrowing uncer- 
tainty of the precepts .of men. 

What do the chemists and other scien- 
tists say to this? They say: The princi- 
ples of science are eternal. Though 
many of them are of but recent discovery, 
they always existed, and would always 
have produced similar results, under the 
same circumstances, had men possessed 
the knowledge of properly applying 
them. Does this same principle apply to 
the science of Theology ? 

A young man in this the nineteenth 
Century, anxious to gain a knowledge of 
how tQ do the will of the Father, but har- 
assed by the conflicting opinions of men, 
went to the Father and asked Him how 
he could obey His will. He obtained 
the desired Information, and a commis- 
sion, after first rendering obedience him- 
self, to go and teach others. 

The believers in his testimony, as the 
disciples anciently, testify that Theol- 



ogy is a true science, from actual ex- 
perience, and not only is their obe- 
dience followed by an unquestlonable 
testimony of the truth of the principles 
they have embraced, but their testimonies 
are confirmed by the gifts and blessings 
following the believer, as promised and 
realized anciently. 

Our fathers and mothers ar^ those 
disciples. You may imagine how they 
appreciate those grand and glorious, yet 
pure and simple principles of light and 
emancipation, after a long night of dark- 
ness. Fancy them being in the midst 
of an apostate Christianity, reading of 
the blessings of the Gospel, as enjoyed 
anciently, and feeling in their hearts 
that could they have enjoyed such bless- 
ings, no sacrifices would have been too 
great. Yet they were complacently told 
by their religious teachers that those 
blessings were reserved for a favored 
few who had lived in former days. 

Can we wonder, my young brethren 
and sisters, that some of us do not have 
as great testimonies as our parents have 
had? How different are our circum- 
stances. They, hungering and thirsting 
after a knowledge of the will of God, 
but unsatisüed until the Gospel found 
them; we, surrounded by friends, anx- 
ious that we may embrace the principles 
that have been the means of so much 
joy and consolation to them. We cannot 
fully appreciate the blessings we enjoy, 
perhaps, as they could, any more than a 
man can appreciate pure air, who has 
never breathed any other. But, thank 
God, the principles have been demon- 
strated to be true, and we can prove our 
appreciation of the truths of the Gospel 
by our faithfulness in obeying the true 
principles of Theology, and that our 
fathers* and mothers* examples have not 
been in vain; and we can also prove the 
truth of the Scriptures, both ancient and 
modern, and of the teachings of the ser- 
vants of God in our day. 

IV. W, Taylor. 



He submits himself to be seen through 
a miscroscope who suffers himself to be 
caught in a passion. 
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To illustrate some of the following 
facts, a candle of any kind may bc used. 
When it is lighted and fairly buming we 
will notice that the grcase or wax around 
the wick is melted, and to keep this frdm 
flowing down the side there is a little rim 
all around the outside, and this makes a 
little cup of the top of the candle. The 
flame causes the wax to melt around the 
wick, but the farther from the wick the 
less will be the heat, and hence the wax 
on the outside is not melted down so fast 
as that nearer the centre, thus leaving it 
in the shape of a rim. 

The candle gradually burns away, as 
fast as the heat melts it down; so the 
melted wax must be carried up into the 
flame in some way, to keep it go- 
ing. The wick is made of cotton, which 
consists of numberless little fibres placed 
very close together, but still there are 
small Spaces between them, and through 
these the liquid wax is drawn up into the 
flame. This is on the same principle that 
water is drawn up into a towel, so as to 
wet the whole of it, when only one end is 
in the water. When a lump of sugar is 
placed in water so as to touch on only 
one side, the whole lump in a few min- 
utes will be completely saturated. This 
force which draws up liquids through 
small Spaces and pores, is called capil- 
lary attraction. 

As the liquid passes up the wick into 
the flame it undergoes another change; 
it is now tumed into a vapor, or gas, thus 
going through three stages; first it was 
solid, then liquid, and now gaseous. It 
is this vapor that burns, producing both 
heat and light; and to prove this we may 
blow out the candle, and we shall notice 
a column of smoke and vapor rising 
above the wick, and by applying a lighted 
piece of paper or a match just above the 
wick, but so as not to touch it, the candle 
lights again; that is, the vapor rising 
from the wick takes fire and communi- 
cates the flame to the wick itself. 

By placing the band just above the 
flame, at a safe distance, a current of hot 
air will be distinctly feit, and the direc- 
tion this current takes may be very read- 



ily determined by holding in it a piece of 
tissue paper, a feather, or some very 
light substance, and the way this bends 
will at once indicate the direction. The 
effect of heat on the air, or on any sub- 
stance, is to expand it, and hence to 
make it lighter. So the heated air rises, 
and gives place to more air from below, 
thus causing a constant upward current, 
along the outside of the candle; when 
the rising air reaches the rim of the cup, 
it tums inward from all sides to the flame, 
and thus gives it a conical shape, thatis, 
large at the base and tapering to a point 
above. 

The flame looks like one continuous 
mass from side to side, but this is not so, 
and on close examination we are sur- 
prised to flnd that the flame itself is not 
thicker than the peel of an apple, and 
the whole interior gives no light at all, 
but is composed of gas. Along the wick 
where the wax is transformed into gas, 
we have gas works on a miniature scale, 
and this gas Coming in contact with the 
currents of air outside takes fire, and 
thus produces the flame. To prove that 
the flame is hollow, we may insert a 
straw or tube of some kind into its inte- 
rior, and thus conduct the gas through it 
so that it may escape at the other end. 
Here we may apply a light, and the gas 
takes fire and bums with a flame, just 
like that of the candle itself. 

There is another way to prove that the 
interior is hollow, and this may be done 
by pressing a piece of paper down over 
the flame for a few seconds, and then re- 
moving it. After rubbing away the soot 
that has collected, it will be seen that the 
paper is scorched in a circle, while the 
centre is not bumt at all ; showing verj- 
plainly that the interior is a gas, and only 
the exterior is the part that bums. 

But in Order that anything may bum, 
it must be exposed to the air, or rathcr, 
to the oxygen contained in the air, and 
forming only about one-fifth of it. If a 
bottle is placed over a candle, so as to 
keep out air, the flame soon grows dim, 
and then goes out altogether. This ex- 
periment may be made more interestirg 
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by placing a short piece of candle on a 
disb, or piece of wood, so as to float on 
water, and, after lighting it, placing a 
wide-mouthed bottle over it so as to touch 
the water. The flame soon goes out, but 
at the same time the water begins to rise 
in the jar, until it is about one-fifth füll. 
If we now test ihe air left within, we find 
it to be composed almost wholly of ni tro- 
gen, the other main constituent of the at- 
mosphere, and showing plainly (hat the 
oxygen was «11 that the flame wanted to 
keep it alive. 

We now See why the gas does not 
bum in the centre, or around the wick, 
where it is produced. There is no air 
here with oxygen in it; but in fioating 
outward it finally does come in contact 
with air, and then it bums, producing the 
bright Shell or peel of flame on the out- 
side. We also see why wood and coal 
do not bum well in our stoves and fire- 
places unless there is a good dfaft, so as 
to supply the fuel with all the oxygen it 
needs to cause it to biltn. 

But the oxygen of the air is always in 
contact with wood, coal, tallow and wax, 
and why do they not take fire at any 
time? Before the oxygen can unite with 
the carcoal in wood, wax, etc., it must be 
heated up to a high temperature, and 
then by uniting with the charcoal or car- 
bon, it produces heat enough to keep up 
the combustion until it is consumed. 
Some substances unite with the oxygen 
at a much lower temperature than others, 
as phosphoms, sulphur, etc. As an illus- 
tration of this, we have the common 
match, which is tipped with phosphoms 
and sulphur. By mbbing any two bodies 
together briskly heat is produced, as 
when one warms bis hands on a cold day 
by rubbing them violently together. So 
when we mb a match against a rough 
surface, the friction produces heat enough 
to set fire to the phosphoms, and this in 
buraing generates a still greater heat, 
enough to light the sulphur, and this in 
buraing kindles the wood. So in kind- 
ling a fire we use paper, shavings, dry 
wood and then coal, each of which bums 
more easily than the one that follows, 
but at the same time produces heat 
enough to kindle the next. 



Sometimes a lamp or candle smokes ; 
this may occur when the wick is too 
large in the candle, and generates too 
much gas, so that a great deal of the car- 
bon can not find enough oxygen to unite 
with while it is yet hot. The wick of the 
lamp may be tumed up too high, causing 
too large a supply of gas for the oxygen 
that can have access to it. 

The gas made from the melted wax is 
decomposed by the heat into a variety of 
substances ; one of thesc is coal, or car- 
bon, but here we call it soot; as this soot 
floats about in the hot flame it is heated 
white hot, and hence gives out light, un- 
til it comes to the outside of the peel of 
flame where it unites with the oxygen, 
forming an invisible gas, called carbonic 
acid gas, which mixes in the air and 
always forms a very small part of it, 
about the one twenty-five hundredth. 
But in this union of carbon and oxygen, 
a great deal of heat is generated, and 
thus keeps up the supply, so as to raise 
the temperature of the rest of the carbon 
to a red or white heat, and so it continues 
to give out a constant light, until the 
candle is used up entirely. 

Another substance found in the gas in- 
side the flame is hydrogen ; but this does 
not exist in solid particles like the soot, 
as it is under all circumstances a gas. It 
will unite with oxygen, the same as car- 
bon, and produce very great heat, accom- 
panied, however, with very little b'ght, as » 
it makes very little difference to how high 
a temperature any gas is heated, it will 
give out only a very feeble light. In 
Order, then, to get light out of heat, we 
must have some solid substance like soot, 
and raise it to a red or white heat. 

There is a flame called the oxy-hydro- 
gen flame, produced by burning hydro- 
gen and oxygen together; but as these • 
are both gases, there is no solid to give 
light, and hence, although it is one of the 
hottest flames known, it can hardly be 
seen in daylight. Yet from this has been 
produced one of the most brilliant lights 
known, by inserting in the flame a piece 
of lime, which is thus raised to a brilliant 
white heat, and gives off a very intense 
light. 

It is also on this same principle that 
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the electric light is constructed. The 
current of electricity, on passing through 
the air bctween the two ends of the wires 
leading from the machine, encounters 
great resistance, and is transformed into 
heat; but in order that thismaygive as 
much light as possible, the ends of the 
wires are made of carbon, wbich raised 
to a white heat produce the intensely bril- 
liant light. 

When a candle or lamp smokes, the 
flame appears nearly white below, but 
the nearer the apex it becomes darker, 
and at the apex will be seen rising a 
cloud of black smoke. In this case, the 
supply of oxygen is sufficient only at the 
base, and there heats up the soot to a 
white heat; but higher up ihe heat be- 
comes less in proportion to the amount 
of gas, and hence the carbon is heated 
only to a red heat, and finally, when it 
rises still higher, it cools off so much 
that no light at all is given off, and here 
we have black smoke. When you put in 
the flame any cold substance, as a piece 
of wood or iron, it is soon covered with 
soot. The red and white hot particles 
of carbon floating about come in contact 
with the cold surface, and there they col- 
lect after being cooled off. 

When a candle burns away it seems to 
go into nothing; but this would be im- 
possible, as not a single atom of matter 
can be annihilated, nor a single atom 



created. As explained before, the car- 
bon unites with the oxygen, forming car- 
bonic acid. This gas will always unite 
with lime, forming limestone ; and whcn- 
cver lime water is impregnated with it, 
a white substance is formed, which sct- 
tles to the bottom, and on examinatioD 
this proves to be limestone. In the cx- 
periment with the candle and invertcd 
bottle, mentioned above, we may use 
lime water, and immediately It becomes 
somewhat milky in appearance, showing 
clearly the presence of carbonic acid. 

Another com[^ound formed in the bum- 
ing of a candle, however stränge it may 
seem, is water. The hydrogen unites 
with the oxygen in the exact proportions 
to form water, which, however, in conse- 
quence of the extreme heat does not pass 
off as a liquid, but as a vapor, forming a 
part of the atmosphere. We can prove 
that water is made in the burning of a 
candle by placing a long cold glass tube 
over the flame, and immediately a mist 
collects on the side of the tube, and in a 
Short time little drops of water are 
plainly seen. In lighthouses, where 
large quantities of oil are bumed, the 
water forms in large drops on the Win- 
dows, and there freezes on a cold night, 
and looks like so many beautiful fem 
impressions, such as we may see on 
almost any window on a cold moming. 
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FOURTH LEAF. 

The ordinances of the Gospel, being 
of divine origin, require divine authority 
in their administration. Baptism at the 
hands of one not appointed to attend 
to it is void. It is therefore without 
value and without effect. If any un- 
authorized person were to lay hands 
upon a baptized believer, even if the cor- 
rect form of the ordinance were observed, 
the Holy Ghost would not flow to the 
subject. No matter how good the inten- 
tions of either party might be, the lack 
of authority would vitiate the whole 
transaction. No Company, firm, society^ 



court or government would acknowledge, 
or become responsible for the acts of 
any but its duly appointed and prop- 
erly accredited agents. Why then should 
the Great King endorse the doings of 
men who take upon th^mselves duties 
not required of them, or bestow, through 
their unauthorized Performance, bless- 
ings that belong only to the administra- 
tions of His chosen ambassadors? It is 
Strange that intelligent persons who 
clearly perceive the nÄessity of valid 
authority in human affairs, should im- 
agine that it is not necessary in divine 
affairs; that while no earthly potentate 
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would be expected to pay the slightest 
attention to the proceedings of any pre- 
tended representative of a nation or 
ruler, the Eternal Monarch of the Uni- 
verse must needs honor the acts of any 
Individual of a devotional cast of mind, 
who chooses to perform ceremonies and 
ordinances in His great name. 

A man may have such faith in God as 
to obtain choice blessings, behold vis- 
ions, receive heavenly gifts, and lay hold 
upon extraordinary Spiritual powers, and 
yet have no right to administer any ordi- 
nance in the name of the Lord. Man 
cannot acquire this authority ; it must be 
conferred upon him in the appointed 
way. In every age when the Almighty 
has had a church or organized body of 
true worshipers on earth, He has sent 
among them men who were authorized 
by Him to act in His name. Of such 
were Noah, Melchisedec, Abraham, Mo- 
ses, Elijah, Peter, James and John, and 
many others. They were not only en- 
dowed with the Holy Ghost, but were 
also appointed and set apart to adminis- 
tfer needful rites in God's stead. What 
they sealed- on earth by this authority 
was sealed in heaven, and what they 
loosed on earth was loosed in heaven. 
In other words, what they performed, as 
directed of God, was accepted by Him 
and was of the same force as though at- 
tended to by Him in person. Any 
authority less than this is the same as no 
authority. 

This delegated power from God to 
man is called the Priesthood. Some- 
times this term is used in reference to 
the men who hold this authority. Prop- 
erly speaking, however, it relates to the 
Office rather than the person. Melchise- 
dec was a great High Priest, and the 
authority he held was eternal in its na- 
ture ; without beginning of days or end 
of life. It did not depend upon lineage 
either of father or mother, and it is writ- 
ten that he who holds it in faithfulness 
"abideth a priest continually;" that is, 
he retains it In this world, and also in 
the World to come. Aaron received a 
Priesthood which was of another order, 
and that ran in a family line, descending 
from father to son, and was subordinate 



to the higher Priesthood after the order 
of Melchisedec. John the Baptist held 
and administered in the Aaronic or lesser 
Priesthood, but Jesus received and acled 
in the Melchisedec or higher Priesthood. 
So John could baptize the repentant for 
the remission of sins, but could not con- 
fer the Holy Ghost as Jesus did. In like 
manner, Philip, acting in the lesser 
Priesthood, could baptize the people of 
Samaria, but had to send for Peter or 
some other Apostle acting in the higher 
Priesthood, to come down and lay hands 
upon them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost. 

Jesus did not take this authority upon 
himself although he was the Son of God. 
"He glorified not himself to be made an 
High Priest," but his Father called him, 
saying, "Thou art a Priest forever, afier 
the order of Melchisedec." Moses and 
Elijah held similar authority in their day 
and retained it when they left the sphere 
of mortality. And they came and ad- 
ministered in that Priesthood to Jesus on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. As the 
Father called him, so called he the 
Apostles, and so, under divine direction, 
they called and ordained others. Thus 
the Priesthood in both Orders or branch- 
es was continued in the early Christian 
Church, until, through transgression, it 
was taken from among men, and in its 
place a spurious priesthood, destitute of 
divine authority, divine Inspiration and 
divine power, was set up by ambitious 
and designing men. This is priestcraft, 
the base counterfeit of the true and 
heavenly coin. 

When the Priesthpod is once lost it 
cannot be regained merely by the hopes, 
wishes or acts of men. No matter how 
strong a desire any one may have to ben- 
efit his fellow man, he must not attempt 
to administer to him any ordinance or 
ceremony of the Gospel unless called of 
God so to do. And this call does not 
come to man merely "in the heart" or the 
imagination. A great many enthusiastic 
persons have feit themselves "called" to 
the ministry. But this over-anxiety does 
not give them the Priesthood, any more 
than the strong wishes of a politician for 
thepostof Minister to Berlin, clothes him 
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wiih authority to represent Ihis govern- 
ment in the German Empire. The Priest- 
hood is given by Ordination. When 
there is no man living in the flesh, who 
holds this authority, its restoration can 
only be efFected by the administration of 
heavenly beings who formerly held it on 
the earth. They can retum when so 
permitted and instructed, as Moses and 
Elias did on the Mount. But when the 
link is restored, they never step over the 
line of the two spheres for this purpose 
again, while there remains one man on 
earth holding the legitimate authority. 
For God*s house is a house of order, 
and the rights and powers of His Priest- 
hood cannot be invaded with impunity 
either by mortal men or the heavenly 
hosts. 



Under divine inspiration and certain 
rules and provisions, ihose who hold 
this Priesthood may ordain othersbythe 
laying on of hands. Thus, while man- 
kind are worthy of its administrations 
and accompanying blessings, it may be 
perpetuated in the earth, a medium of 
communication between God and man, a 
guide for the feet of erring mortals to the 
strait and narrow path that leadeth unto 
life. Without it the inhabitants of the 
earth wander in spiritual darkness, and 
those who presume to step forwardas 
their teachers are blind leaders of the 
blind, and all their administradons in 
the name of Him who never sent them 
are vain, worthless and without force or 
virtue in time or in etemity, 

C. JV. Penrose, 
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IV. 



THE SIGHTS OF VENICE. 

South of the grand Piazza St. Marco, 
and opening on the Lagune is the Piaz- 
etta, a much smaller Square, but the 
scene of great activity, and a place of 
rare historic interest. The west side of 
the Piazetta is occupied by the magnifi- 
cent Palace of the Doges or Dukes of 
Venice; opposite it thebeautifullydecor- 
ated facade of the Royal Palace towers 
above the arcade shops on the pavement 
below. In some respects the Ducal Pal- 
ace is the most remarkable and interest- 
ing object in Venice. It was the home 
of those regal potentates, who, though 
holding ofBce by election, exercised for 
several centuries almost- absolute au- 
thority in the Republic of Venice and 
when their executive power was trans- 
ferred to the Council of Ten, it still 
afforded them a State residence, and 
was the shelter under which the famous 
inquisition operated, to the terror of State 
enemies and the destruclion of many 
families. The building was first erected 
in the ninth Century, and has been de- 
stroyed five times, and as often re-erected 
in a style of greater magnificence than 
before. The present sumptuous struc- 



ture is built in the Venetian-Gothic style, 
and was commenced in the fourteenth 
Century. It is at the present time under- 
going repairs. The front, toward the 
Piazetta, consists of a double colonnade 
of red marble, one above the other, and 
arched between the columns. The 
mouldings of the column capitals, and 
the vaulting, is in exquisite taste, and is 
exceedingly rieh ; the capitals being dec- 
orated with foliage, figures of men and 
beasts, etc., carved by artists of distinc- 
tion and ability. Between two of the 
Upper columns the sentences of death, 
decreed by the Council of Ten, were an- 
nounced, the people thronging the space 
below eager to hear whose turn had come ; 
for the arrest, trial and conviction of rel- 
atives and friends often occurred without 
the knowledge of their most interested 
connections, and were conducted with 
such secresy, that the first intimation of 
any crime being done would be the dec- 
laration of the sentence from the porch, 
which was speedily executed. 

The grand stairway that leads to \li^ 
interior, called the "Giant Steps"— fr^w 
the colossal statues of Mars and N^^ 
tune at the top— is in every respect ^ 
magnificent approach to the elegant ai^^ 
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costly apartments above. On the upper 
landiDg of this stairway the Doges were 
formerly crowned. The large rooms and 
halls throughout the first and second 
stories are repositories of the best paint- 
ings of the modern artists of Venice. The 
older masters' works, that formerly em- 
bellished the walls, were destroyed by fire 
in the year 1577; but the paintings of 
Tintoretto, Palma the Eider, and Paul 
Veronese, which have taken their places, 
are perhaps equal, if not superior to 
many that preceded them. 

In the large room, where the nobles of 
the Republic, who had their names writ- 
ten in the "Golden Book," and who con- 
stituted the highest legislative authority, 
sat in Council, are portraits of seventy- 
six Doges, and above twenty historical 
pictures, to commemorate th% achieve- 
ments of the Republic. The great paint- 
ing called 'Taradise," by Tintorretto, 
is also in this saloon. It is said to be 
the largest oil painüng in the world, 
and represents a multitude of figures. 
Among the faces, the caprice of the 
artist is shown, in painting the Por- 
trait of his wife, as an angel in para- 
dise, a prisoner in purgatory, and a fiend 
in hell. Perhaps he intended to repre- 
sent her in the various moods wives are 
sometimes subject to. 

In the other rooms, those once occu- 
pied by the Councils of Three, and Ten 
and the Senate, the series of historical 
paintings is continued; the events in the 
lives of the Doges Sebastiano Ziani and 
Enrico Dandolo, whose achievements in 
the twelfth and early part of the thir- 
teenth centuries are held m much honor, 
occupying the principal places. Among 
these pictures, the "Last Judgment," 
by Palma, and "Rape of Europa," by 
Paul Veronese, attract universal atten- 
tion, by their fine coloring and the ani- 
mation thrown into them, which seems 
almost to make the canvas speak. 

In a small saloon, containing one or two 
fine pictures, is shown an opening in the 
wall, which once contained a lion's head, 
in marble; this room was formerly the 
anti-chamber of the three Inquisitors of 
the Republic, and documents containing 
secret Information were thrown into the 



open mouth of the lion's head, and in too 
many instances it was not long after, un- 
til the parties informed upon, feit that 
they had fallen into the lion's clutches. 
The Doges Palace not only afforded a 
home for the grandees of the nation, but 
was also the prison, torture and slaughter 
house for the offenders of the nation. 
Many of the rooms above the ground re- 
ceive their only glimmering of light 
through latticed bars of iron. These 
were the prisons of the light-offenders, 
but thirty feet below the watery street, 
the whole basement of the great palace 
is a labyrinth of dark and winding aisles 
and dungeons, into which were cast and 
bound, conspirators against the govern- 
ment, or persons obnoxious to the ruling 
families. It makes one shudder to re- 
member the cold, damp and utterly dark 
cells, with their barbarous furnishings 
and instruments of torture with which 
they were supplied. Most of the latter 
were destroyed when the Republic feil 
into the hands of Napoleon, 1797. Yet 
we were permitted to see the "rack" on 
which persons were torn limb from limb, 
the "guillotine," "thumbscrew" and 
"bracelets," the latter with sharp points 
inside, were made to fasten round the 
arm or a'nkle, and could be tightened by 
a screw at the pleasure of the attendant. 
The prison under the palace not being 
sufficient, in the sixteenth Century a very 
large and gloomy building was erected 
on the west, scparated from the palace 
by a narrow canal which leads to the 
open Lagune. The two buildings are 
connected by a lofty arched bridge,which 
is covered and enclosed, having but two 
barred Windows through which the light 
of day feebly pfinetrates. This is called 
the "Bridge of Sighs," and is appropri- 
ately named, for our guide told us that 
prisoners passing from the judgment 
Chambers in the palace, to the prison be- 
yond the bridge, were "privileged'* to 
look out between the iron bars of the 
small Windows as they passed. It was 
the last of daylight they would ever see. 
Leaving the Ducal Palace, and Walking 
upon the paved esplanade that leads to 
the extreme eastern part of the city, we 
soon reach the arsenal, which once em- 
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ployed sixteen thousand workmen^ but 
now about two thousand. Before the 
entrance are four mammoth lions carved 
from the native marble> and brought from 
Piraeus in 1687; the largest of them was 
covered with inscriptions, now lllegible, 
and is supposed to have stood on the 
battle field of Marathon. The arsenal 
contains many stand of anns, trophies 
of historic interest, flags and banners 
taken in battle, armor of several doges, 
old fashioned weapons, instniments of 
torture^ the iron helmet of Attila, king of 
the HuQs, a model of an anctent Vene- 
tian vessel and of the piles on which the 
city is built, also the renudns of the 
**Bucentoro," the vessel from which the 
doges annually perfbrmed the ceremony 
of "wedding the Adriatic." This was 
done by throwing a ring, dedicated for 
the purpose, into the sea, and was a time 
honored custom, attended with great 
pomp and display. 

The Academy of Fine Arts in Venice, 
contains some of the most celebratedand 
beautiful pictures in the world, among 
them the works of Bellini, and the mas- 
terpiece of Titian, called the "Assump- 
tion of Mary," also the first painting of 
the great artist, executed when he was 
fourteen years old, and the unfinished 
effort of his later years, the last he at- 
tempted to paint, when ninety-nine years 
of age. The numerous paintings repre- 
senting scenes in the life of the Savior, 
by artists of all grades, from the great 
masters down, constitute a prominent 
feature in the Venetian gallery. "The 
adoration of the Savior," by Paul Ver- 
onese, Is one of the most beautiful of 
them all. It represents Mary sitting 
above with the Infant Savior in her arms, 
while below, upon a high pedastal Stands 
the childish form of John the Baptist, 
with a für skin thrown over his back for 
clothing. Around these central figures 
are grouped Joseph of Arimathea, Zach- 
arias and Elizabeth and St. Thomas. 
The picture is one of fine coloring, and 
the expression is free from the sancti- 
monious cant, which, not confined to the 
sectarian preaching of the world, finds 
its way into the pictures madc by sectar- 
ian artists. It would be impossible to 



descdbe the paintings tbat bave been 
gathered into the great galleries of Italian 
eitles, there are thousands of them, 
ranged one above anotber, upon miles of 
wall, dedicated to the exhibidon of the 
fine arts. Venice has her share, and 
weeks might be spent in gazing upon 
them, and study ing out the lessons they 
are designed to teach. 

The great churches of Venice, bcsidcs 
the cathedral of St. Mark, are the Frari, 
which contains the splendid tombs of 
Titian and Canova, and most costly and 
elegant chapels and altars, paintings, 
statues and carvings; the church of Ste. 
Maria della Salute, built in commemora- 
tjon of the plague of 1630, also contains 
some fine pictures and sculpturing; St 
John and St. Paul is the name of a vcry 
imposing%nd magnificent churcb edifice, 
which contains the vaults of the doges, 
and is the repository of the most noble 
Venetian dust that falls into dccay. This 
church is the Westminster Abbey of 
Venice; the tombs of her illustrious 
rulers, generals, and men of mark are 
here, and are built in a manner tbat tcs- 
tifies of the love the living have bad for 
their honored dead, and of the rare ap- 
preciation of art and cultivation of taste 
that have made the canvas and marblc 
the preservers of Italian fame, and have 
exalted her artist sons to the bigbest 
place in the praise of all nations. 

D€ Valiums, 



Better have large feet than a small un- 
derstanding. 

Happiness is often at our side and Tve 
pass her by; Misfortune is fiaroff and we 
rush to meet her. 

Ooce to be wUd b not a foul disgrace, 
The blame b to pursue the frantic race. 
Nor do I blusb to own my follies past, 
But own tbose follies should no longer last 

EvERY young man should rcmembcr 
that the world will always honor indus- 
try. The vulgär and useless idler, wbosc 
energies of body and mind are rusting 
for want of occupation, may look with 
scom upon the laborer engaged at his 
toil ; but his scom is praise, his contempt 
honor. 
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IV. 
ZORAM. 



It is generally admitted in theory, 
though seldom honored in practica, that 
no "religion can be studied with profit 
cxcept in the very words of its own vota- 
ries." But it too frequently happens that 
a disputant or critic will define another 
man's creed and then go to work to de- 
molish it; whilst, if he had permitted the 
believer to State his own faith, he would 
have found it a vastly different affair to 
the mjrth he is antagonizing. This needs 
no argument to prove, for it is in the very 
nature of things that persons living out- 
side a religion, especially if they are 
opposed to it, cannot fully understand 
the "true-inwardness" of its creed, or 
the symbolism of its ccremonies, unless 
they adopt modes of inquiry which are 
generally esteemed superfluous or dis- 
graceful, being considered either over in- 
quisitive or hypocritical. There is, how- 
ever, one grand exception to the above 
rule; it is when a servant of the Most 
High God, in holy words of Inspiration, 
denounces the heresias of apostates, or 
describes the follics of false believers. 
Such an account is the one given by 
Alma, of the absurdities and iniquities of 
the followers of Zoram. 

There are two distinct classes of pco- 
ple called Zoramites in the Book of Mor- 
mon. The first, the descendants of Zo- 
ram (the servant of Laban) who accom- 
panied Nephi from Jerusalem. The sec- 
ond were the followers of the apostate 
Zoram, whose defection and treason 
caused so much trouble and bloodshed 
to the Nephite republic. 

Of Zoram's individual life we have no 
history. We only know him through his 
pemicious teachings, and the sad results 
thereof. The time of his unholy minis- 
trations can, however, be fixed with cer- 
tainty; they were during the days when 
Alma, the younger, was the presiding 
High Priest, and Nephihah the Chief 
Judge of the whole hation. 

It is altogether probable that beforc 
Zoram started out as a religious reformer 
on his own account, he was a foUower of 



the teachings of Nehor, as the majori ty 
of his adherents appear to have been 
gathered from that sect and to have be- 
longed to that order. 

Zoram tnaugurated a gatfaering dispen- 
sation. He assembled his people in a 
region of the South American contincnt, 
at that time but very thinly settled by the 
Nephites. It was called tiie land of An- 
tionum, and lay to the east of the river 
Sidon, whilst it stretched from the land 
of Jershon in the north, to the great wil- 
demess south, which was infested with 
the more savage, wandering Lamanites. 
To this broad land the Zoramites gath- 
ered, and there built their cities, erected 
their synagogues, and developed in ma- 
terial wealth; until, in the year B. C. 75, 
they had grown to be an important,though 
undesirable portion of the Nephite Com- 
monwealth ; as friends they were unreli- 
able, as enemies formidable. 

It were impossible, in ashort article, as 
this must necessarily be, to enter into de- 
tails with regard to the vagaries of the 
Zoramite faith ; indeed, to a great extent, 
such a course would be superfluous, as 
the Story of their follies is so graphically 
told by Alma in the Book of Mormon.* 
Suffice it to say, they esteemed themselves 
as the particular favorites of heaven, 
bom to be saved, and on the strength of 
this assurance lived lives which entirely 
unfitted them for that exalted, blissful 
State, but rather prepared them for the 
wrath of a just God. Strong in the pride 
of their own self-righteousness, they 
were vain, dogmatic, supercilious, cruel 
and licentious ; the quality of mercy was 
unknownin their hardened hearts ; they 
followed the lusts and corruptions of their 
distorted natures, and gave up their lives 
to the accumulation of wealth, and to the 
gratification of those unlawful pleasures 
that this wealth would secure. To be 
poor was regarded as criminal, and he 
was esteemed the best member of the 
church who made moncy the fastest, or 
spent it with the most lavish ostentation. 
To crown the whole foul pyramid of their 
bastard faith, they denied the Coming and 
* Book of Alma, commencing chapter xxi. 
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the need of a Redeemer ; the elect, such 
as they, needed no being greater or holier 
than themselves to intercede in their bc- 
half before the throne of God. 

To this misguided people Alma went 
with words of invitation, warning and 
reproof. He was accompanied by sev- 
eral other prominent servants of the 
Lord, who joined their fervid testimonies 
with his. But their words were scomed, 
their warnings were ridiculed; even 
niore, some of the missionaries were 
abused and maltreated, until Alma con- 
sidered they had doqe their whole duty, 
and had cleared their garments of Zoram- 
itish blood, then he and his companions 
withdrew to the land of Jershon. 

Still, their labors were not altogether 
ineffectual. A number of the poore^ 
membfers of the Community rcceived the 
word, and accepted the Gospel teachings. 
These were soon cunningly sought out, 
persecuted, despoiled and driven from 
their homes and country by their richer 
and viler fellow-citizens. The expatri- 
ated believers followed Alma to the land 



of Jershon, where they were hospitably 
received by the Ammonites, and their 
wants provided for — notwithstanding the 
insulting demands and imperious threats 
of the leader of the Zoramites, w\vo, In 
his hatred (and doubtless he well repte- 
sented his people), desired tha.t thesc 
poor sufferers for tnith's sake n^ight be 
left to perish. 

The Zoramites soon affiliated with the 
Lamanites, in fact^ soon became Xaman- 
ites to all intents and purposes, taking a 
prominent part in the wars in after years 
waged against their former felloiw coun- 
trymen. So conspicuous were they for 
fierce hatred, unyielding courage, mental 
activity and shrewdness beyond that of 
the original Lamanites, that it became a 
settled policy with the kings of that peo- 
ple to appoint Zoramites (with Amalekites 
and other Nephite traitors) to be the su- 
perior officers in their armies,and as such, 
we frequently find them noticed in the 
history of the wars of the Nephites, 
from the days of Zoram to the downfall 
of the Republic. R* 
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How few facts connected with the life 
of the great poet have descended to our 
time ! With the internal life of the great 
author we are almost wholly unacquaint- 
ed ; his works only, in all their grandeur 
and beauty, are left to us. William 
Shakspeare, the bardof whom the world 
is proud, was born April 23, 1564, 
in Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, 
England. His father, John Shakspeare, 
was a well-to-do tradesman in the little 
village, and his mother, Mary Arden, 
was descendea from an ancient aristo- 
cratic family, and possessed at her mar- 
riage, a small fortune. At an early age, 
the poet was sent to the free gram- 
mar school at Stratford, where he leamed 
to read, write and spell, accomplishments 
that were not enjoyed by the majority of 
the people in his day. After leaving 
school it is supposed, for various rea- 
sons, the most prominent among them 
being the free and frequent use of legal 



terms in his works, that young Shak- 
speare occupied the position of clerk in 
an attorney's office. 

At the age of eighteen he married 
Anne Hathaway, a lady eight years his 
senior. Little is known of his married 
life, but many biographers suppose it to 
have been rather unhappy. Though 
firmly bound by the ties of matrimony, 
he did not settle himself down to the 
Stern realities of life until necessity com- 
pelled him to do so. Accounts of some 
wild freaks of his early life are still ex- 
tant. One in particular will do to relate, 
as it will prfesent before us a part of the 
poet's real nature, and will lead us to 
think of the great bard not as a dreamy- 
eyed youth, despising all physicalenjoy- 
ments, but as a young man true to com- 
mon nature, proving in a rash manner 
his love of sporl, and his youthful indis- 
cretion. Sir Thomas Lucy, so goes the 
Story, owned a large park, well filled with 
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gamc, at Charlecotc, near Stratford, 
which was a constant source of tempta- 
üon to the young men of the vi Hage. 
One night Shakspeare, who wilh some 
of his friends had been trespassing up- 
on Sir Thomas* grounds, was caught and 
confined until noorning, when, it is said, 
he received a severe flogging. The 
young man was so enraged by ihis treat- 
ment, ihat he wrole some insulling verses 
and fastened them to the gate at Charle- 
cotc. The first and closing verses are 
given, not that they were a credit to their 
author, but simply as a curiosity, 

SIR THOMAS LUCY. 
A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecro^ — in London an ass : 
If Lucy is lousy, as some folks miscall it, 
Sing lousy Lucy whatever befall it. 

If a juvenile frolic he cannot forgive, 
We'U sing lousy Lucy as long as we live ; 
And Lucy the lousy a libel may call it, 
We'U sing lousy Lucy whatever befall it. 

Soon after this affair, finding it neces- 
sary to provide support for his wife and 
three children and aged parents,and think- 
ing the anger of Sir Thomas Lucy might 
make his Situation in Stratford rather un- 
pleasant, Shakspeare went to London, 
the city in which so many before him, 
and so many after, have struggled to win 
a fortune. The thealrical profession, 
with all the fascinations it ever possesses, 
was chosen by the young man as a means 
of obtaining a livelihood; but to childish 
iropressions it is very likely he owed this 
choice. Troups of strolling actors had 
often played at Stratford, wilh the per- 
mission of Shakspeare's father, who 
was high baliff or mayor, and to these 
primitive treaders of the stage little Will 
always listened with more than ordinary 
attention. Besides this, the successful 
actors, Burbage and Greene, were both 
nativesof Warwickshire, and why should 
not Shakspeare try his fortune where 
these two had prospered so well.^ With 
this ambition, the year 1587 found him 
in London, where he began his theatrical 
career, it is thought, as a call boy. He 
soon became a re-writer of plays, and in 
a year or two connected himself with the 
Company at the Blackfriars Theatre, and 



here it was that he began to write those 
splendid works which will ever remain 
the boast and glory of English literature. 
Fortune seemed to favor the young au- 
thor in'endowing him with both mental 
and worldly gifts, for it was not long e*er 
he became a partner in the Globe Thea- 
tre, with an annual in^ome of about 
/iSoo. 

During these years Ben Jonson be- 
came his intimate friend, and in Jon- 
son'splay of "Every Man in His Humor" 
Shakspeare took the part of Old Knowell. 
Among his own plays his favorite parts 
were the ghost, in "Hamlet," and Adam, 
in «As You Like It." Of the thirly- 
sevcn plays that he wrote, it is supposed 
he never once conceived a plot of his 
own, but though the plots were borrowed 
the wording and characters of the plays 
belong to Shakspeare alone. He seemed 
to be wholly unappreciative of his own 
talents^ allowing his plays, as soon as 
written, to be thrown about, here and 
there, caring little whether they were 
preserved or destroyed, and none of 
them were published during his life. 
Though actors were, in those days, con- 
sidered very common people, Shakspeare 
being more poet than actor,^ associated 
with the best society of London, and 
received the favor and patronage of 
both Queen Elizabeth and King James. 
His public life, at this time at least, was a 
happy one ; he had written his poems, 
the **Rape of Lucrece," "Venus and 
Adonis," and the "Passionate Pilgrim," 
and his one hundred and forty-four son- 
nets ; his magnificent dramas were nearly 
all completed; he had won what in Lon- 
don he sought, fame and fortune ; and so 
he bought a place in Stratford, and re- 
tired in 161 2. 

We know as little of the remainingfour 
years as of the early part of his life. It 
is supposed that he lived in a happy, con- 
tenled manner, enterlaining his friends, 
cullivating his garden and writing occa- 
sionally. He died on April 23, 1616, 
and was buried in the little church at 
Stratford, on the banks of the beautiful 
Avon, the river he had always loved so 
well. And there his honored dust re- 
mains. Above his grave are written the 
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following lines, which have prevented the 
disturbance of the renowned poet's ashes : 
Good friend, for Jesus sake, forbear 
To digg the dust enclosed bere. 
Biest be je man yt spares these st<5nes, 
And curst be be yt moves my bones« 

Seven years after bis death two friends^ 
Heminge and Coodell, publisbed a book 
called the "First Folio," in which thirty- 
six of the great poet's plays were given 
tothe World, and to these the play of 
Pericles was afterwards added. To this 
edition Shakspeare's portrait was at- 
tached. 

Modem writers can say nothing that 
would either add to or detract from the 
glory of this great writer's works, and 
words spoken for such a purpose were 
better unsaid. All of us have read, or 
seen at least one of bis comedies or trag- 
edies, and some of us are familiär with 
them all ; but very few have read many 
of bis sonnets, those "gems of poetry," 
which in themselves would have raised 
their writer to the rank of a fine poet, 
therefore our selections will be from 
them, though Dr. Johnson says: **He 
thattries to recommend him (Shakspeare) 
by select quotations, will succeed like 
the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he 
offered bis house for sale, carried a brick 
in bis pocket as a specimen." We quite 
agree with him. 

SONNETS. 

TIME. 

Like as the waves make toward the pebbled 
shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes before. 

In sequent toil all forward do contend. 
Nativity once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned, 
Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight, 

And time that gave, doth now his gifl confound. 



Time doth transax the flourish set on youth, 
And dehres the paiallels in beauty's brow, 

Feeds on the rarities of virtue's tnith. 
And nothing Stands but for bis scytheto mo^' 

And 3ret to tiraes in hope my verse shall slaD^* 
Praising thy worth despite thy cmel band. 

FÜLL MANY A GLORIOUS MORNDfG HAVIt \ 
SEEN. 

Füll many a glorioos moming have I seen, 

Flatter the monntain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with goklen face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy; 
Anon permit the basest doud to*ride, 

With ugly rack on bis celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world bis visage bide, 

Stealing unseen to west with bis disgrace. 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine, 

With all triumphant splendor on my brow; 
But out ! alack! he was but one bour mine, 

The region cloud hatb masked bim from m* 
now. 
Yet bim for this my love no whit disdaineth 

Sons of the world may stain, wben beav^i 
sun stainetb. 

ABSENCE. 
From you have I been absent in the spring. 
Wben proud-pied April, dressed in all hj, 
trim, 
Hatb put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That beavy Saturn laugb'd and leaped with 
bim. 
Yet nor the lays of birds nor sweet smells 

Of different flowers in odour and in huc, 
Could make me any summer's story teil, 
Orfrom their proud lap pluck them where 
• they grew : 
Nor did I wonder at the lillies white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilUon in the rose; 
They were but sweet. but figures of deügfat, 
Drawn after you, you pattem of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still and you away, 
As with yoiu- shadow I with these did play. 

Viva* 



Respect is the truest liomage of the 
heart. 
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IV. 



Knowledge, like virtue, is its own re- 
ward. As to be happy one must be \ir- 
tuous, so to be useful one must be intel- 
ligent. All that is elevating and ennob- 



ling has its birth, directly or indirectly, 
in education, and is known as knowledge 
and intelligence. Education is the skilled 
band and disceming eye which paints 
the manifold and everchanging beauties 
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of nature on tbe canvas of the mind, 
shadlDg here, giving light there ; hcight- 
ening the color in one place, subduing it 
in another; making one object more, and 
another less prominent ; and forever ex- 
hibiting a proper regard for all the rela- 
tions of life, in whatever form or what- 
ever sphere, as designed by the Great 
Creator of all. Education it is.that 
awakcns in the soul that subtle inward- 
ness of thought and emotion — ^the one 
giving reason, both prophecy— which, 
being feit, passes description and sur- 
passes all understanding; it invites to a 
relaxation from all that wearies ; it exalts, 
as it opens to the mental vision the sub- 
limity of the future, and teaches that the 
trials and chastening crosses of thls frail 
ezistence the better fit us for that which 
is to come ; it ennobles, for it teils man 
to bear for the sake of man, and because 
it more makes the man, the more he en- 
dures with patience, with courage, with 
hope, and with a determination for better; 
it consoles, as for all who see aright it 
shows that to misery alone is no mortal 
bom, that for all, honest purpose will se- 
cure a fair share of the world's treasures 
and enjoyments; it humbles, because it 
unfolds that all are subject to the course 
of nature, to the changes of earth, that 
all have their cares^ all their trials and all 
their sorrows, and that those who endure 
with the manliest fortitude are those who 
appreciate most keenly the blessings that 
come to US all. It is an opiate for wake- 
ful pain, the vitality of the weary, strength 
of the weak, power of the lowly, friend 
of the friendless, sword of the right, and 
gives unfaltering faith in virtue being its 
own reward, and that without virtue there 
can be no happiness. All this education 
teaches, because education is intelli- 
gence> and intelligence is that element of 
the Great Father which is the outgrowth 
of the exe reise of his perfected attri- 
butes — it is, in brief, the Spirit of God, 
and we call it intelligence. 

.Thcrefore,education means knowledge. 
Knowledge is power, power is influence, 
influence is position, and position wealth. 
Knowledge and usefulness are insepara- 
ble. To increase the one is to widen the 
sphere and scope of the other; and be- 



fore this series is concluded, I would be 
pleased to prove a üact, which I fervently 
believe, that in no way can the materiad 
interests of Utah Territory, or the intel- 
lectual advancement of her people — they 
really mean the same thing — be more 
surely encouraged, or more rapidly and 
permanently developed, than through the 
medium of the University of Deseret. 

The saying, " Knowledge is power," is 
perhaps old, but it is still a profound 
truth. The acquinng of knowledge, in 
whatever form, and i\nder almost what- 
ever circumstances,strengthens the mind« 
This no one will dispute; the question 
of its application when once acquired, is 
another subject, and verges on a different 
theme. It strengthens, because it pre- 
pares the mind for and fortifies it against 
the uncertainties and constantly occurring 
surprises of life. No man can foretell 
into what situations he may be thrown at 
any moment, and as all phases, all ele- 
mentsand all Industries of life, m'erge into 
all others, forming an indissoluble tie — or 
even if distinct and separate, constitute 
such a delicately welded and unbroken 
chain, that the points where the links have 
been welded are indistinguishable— it is 
obvious that he who possesses the wid- 
est ränge of knowledge is best prepared 
to face the surprising changes in fortune. 
It matters not what industry or profes- 
sion a man may pursue, nor how vast and 
varied may be his intellectual attain- 
ments, the teachings of experience prove 
that there are always times when he will 
find occasion to use every particle of his 
knowledge whlle still pursuing his chosen 
profession — so close is the alliance be- 
tween all things in this world. A thought- 
ful person is often surprised, after hav- 
ing acquired further information on an 
old subject, or knowledge on a new one, 
to discover of what exceeding benefit 
the recently acquired information — which 
at first appeared totally foreign to his 
business — will prove to him in his own in- 
dustry, and this, too, in ways he never 
dreamed of. Hence, the greater and 
more general is a man's knowledge, the 
better he becomes fitted to follow a par- 
ticular profession, and the more readily 
will he become proficient in other pro- 
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fe^sions. Thus, his knowledge becomes 
a power in his hands; this power it is 
that increases his skill above that of 
olhers; his greater skill crcates a de- 
mand for his Services ; this demand en- 
sures Position, and position always opens 
the gate to wealth— whether this opening 
be taken advantage of or not is another 
matter, and does not affect the proposi- 
tion laid down. In knowledge we have, 
therefore, power, position and wealth. 

But there are other considerations 
worthy of Observation. "Everything 
brings forth after its own kind." Knowl- 
edge makes knowledge, power creates 
power, and when the mind is properly 
strengthened in one part, that strength is 
reflected back, if the terra is admissible, 
on other parts, and they also are strength- 
ened. The study of mathematics is re- 
commended, not alone on account of the 
great value which attaches to an under- 
standing of the subject itself,but because, 
as a study, it is calculated to develop 
aod strengthen the faculties generally; 
with every other branch of knowledge 
it is the same. No rational being would 
maintain that any study, properly pur- 
sued, will have a weakening effect on the 
intellect; then it must strengthen, and 
while the results may not be as marked 
as in the study of mathematics, they none 
the less surely have a similar effect. 
Were it otherwise, the entire basis of the 
grand educational structure would be 
like the building told of in the parable, 
the foundation of which was in sand. 
Therefore, the seeming paradox is re- 
peated, that by strengthening the mind 
in one part, it is made the firmer in the 
remainder; and perfect strength being 
secured only in a perfect whole, the tru- 
ism is again deduced, "Knowledge is 
power." 

Again, the greater the intellectual at- 
tainments, the more readily new beauties 
become perceptible, and the greater is 
the pleasure derived from their percep- 
tion. That the acquirement of knowl- 
edge is a pleasure is found in the reason 
given by Dr. Johnson: " We are sorrow- 
ful when we forget, and pleased when we 
learn." Beauty results from the educa- 
tion of the taste, and the development of 



the perceptive faculties, and its test is 
found in nature. Knowledge, or intelli- 
gence, is that which enables us to per- 
ceive loveliness in nature, nobility in 
character, and the good and beautiful in 
all life and in all thought. Be the pro- 
fession or business of a man never so in- 
viiing, his greater knowledge enables 
him»to discern its greater beauties; to 
perceive in it that which was never per- 
ceived before — in this we have that which 
is termed invention, for invention, is also 
a result of education — and its tendency 
is to reconcile man to his chosen profes- 
sion because he, more than others, has 
discerned its usefulness to man— the 
beauty of that usefulness — ^and this dis- 
covery awakens in him a Sensation of 
pride and a glory in the foUowing 
which otherwise would be unknown. It, 
therefore, robs labor of that slavishness 
which is its curse, and'which is the por- 
tion of ignorance ; it makes labor a de- 
light, and " the labor we delight in phys- 
ics pain." Thus we have contentment; 
and contentment means a life free and 
removed from the distractions of dissat- 
isfaction ; a life devoted to a cherished ob- 
ject, and such a life giyes the assurance 
of power — ^grand power. Hence, we 
have again the inevitable conclusion, 
" Knowledge is power." 

While what has been said of knowledge 
as a power also exhibits its moral aspect, 
this latter phase is susceptible of a much 
clearer showing. The motto of the CoN- 
TRiBUTOR is, " The Glory of God is In- 
telligence." Nothing could be more 
beautiful, nothing more grand, nothing 
more true. Who can appreciate the 
sublime grandeur of the Great Father's 
works like the intelligent being? To 
him more than to any one eise is the 
book of life opened ; his eyes behold 
the Omniscient in all the works of na- 
ture; he sees how everything struggles 
to bless mankind; to his delighted vision 
is shown the ever changing magnificence 
and unutterable splendor of the heavens, 
the infinite wisdomunderlyingthe changes 
in the seasons and in the elements, the 
grace and elevating character of the 
flowers, the purity and goodness of the 
brook, and the eternal fitness in all things. 
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As God is intelligent, so Ihe more Intel- 
ligence a man possesses the more he is 
like God. It does not follow that because 
a man commands vast learning, or is in- 
telligent, that he is good; such an as- 
sumption is emphatically contradicted 
as well in sacred, as by distinguished 
characters in profane history; but it 
does follow that the more knowledge 
a man possesses, the greater is his 
power for good ; he the more readily dis- 
tinguishes right from error, and, accord- 
ing to the generally accepted idea, is the 
more accountable as he does good or 
evil. There is no worship so pleasing to 
the Almighty — it is, perhaps, a bold as- 
sertion, but it can be substantiated — as 
that of an intelligent man, whose heart is 
with his worship. The greater the intel- 
ligente combined with sincerity, the more 
pleasing it is to the Almighty. It is true 
that the praise of many who are looked 
upon as lowly and' Ignorant in an educa- 
tional point of view, is more acceptable 
to God than that of some of wide intel- 
lectual attainments ; but it is so, not be- 
cause God prefers ignorance to intelli- 
gence, but because the illiterate person 



has a soul in his worship, while the leamed 
has not. No one sbould complain of 
this, for to all are the attributes which 
ensure intelligence given ; and it is the 
duty of all to cultivate these attributes, 
that their worship may not only be the 
more sincere, but also the more rational. 
True, intelligent men prostitute their 
power, but for this the man and not in- 
telligence is to be blamed. It is as sane 
a wish to desire that the system of mone- 
tary exchange between men be abolished, 
because money, which is capable of such 
great good and convenience to men, is 
often used for evil, as it would be to de- 
ride intelligence for the reason that men 
prostitute it. Were the fact that a princi- 
ple had been abused, sufficient to justify 
its being taken from earth, to how many 
of the principles given for the govern- 
ment and good of all would men be en- 
titled? To none; there is no princi- 
ple that has not been violated, no law 
which has not been broken. No; no. 
He most glorifies God who becomes most 
intelligent, and who devotes that intelli- 
gence to the glory of God in doing good. 
R, W. Sloan, 
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NoH bifu junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
^Oüid, 

The jarring seeds of ill-concerted things. 

EccENTRiciTiES of countenance, gait 
and disposition, may be observed most 
frequently in large and populous eitles ; 
but the incongruities of occupation pre- 
sent there no such ludicrous phases as 
they do in newly settled territories. Col- 
onies just planted, Settlements recently 
tnade, Valleys now for the first time oc- 
cupied; these afford greater scope for the 
exhibitions of incongruous labors, than 
any other conditions of life. When 
iEneas ascends the hill, and looks down 
lipon growing Carthage, a busy scene 
spreads out before him; all is bustle 
and activity; he hears the "clash, the 
clang,the roar" of an energetic populace. 
He sees 



"The toiling Tyrians on cach other call, 
To ply their labor ; some extend the wall ; 
Some build the citadel : the brawny throng, 
Or dig, or push unwieldy stones along. 
Some for their dwelling choose a spot of ground, 
Which, first designed, with ditches they Surround. 
Some laws ordain ; and some attend the choice 
Of holy Senates, and elect by voice. 
Here some design a mole, while others there 
Lay deep foundations for a theatre, — 
From marble quarries mighty columns hcw 
For Ornaments of scenes, and future view." 

Dryden» 

These circumstances are natural to the 
occasion. In laying the foundations ot 
cities many trades and professions are 
in demand, whose representatives are 
limited in number. This brings us to 
the subject of our paper. Had ^neas 
been of Queen Dido's colony ; had he 
sailed from Phoenicia with her, and been 
acquainted with the various tradesmen 
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who composed her expedition, a nearer 
vicw of the city, and the labors perform- 
ing in it, would undoubtedly have pre- 
sented many laughable scenes to his view. 
Fancy a Phoenician sailor, who had all 
his life sailed the Mediterranean, sud- 
denly armed with a goad, and put in 
Charge of a yoke of oxen! Imagine a 
shepherd leaving his sheep in order to 
manipulate a trowel; a merchant aban- 
doning his warehouses in Tyre to dig a 
ditch around a hut in Africa ! Conceive 
the dealers in gold and silver^ m iron, 
tin, copper, in ivory and ebony, linen, 
honey and balm^ digging foundations and 
quarrying rocks for temples and theatres ! 
Yet such things in Carthage were ordi- 
nary occurrences, due not only to the 
unity of spirit, but also to the common 
danger of its inhabitants, who were as 
resolute in their hatred of the mother 
country, as they were determined in their 
love for the new. 

Such heterogeneous occupations must 
ever obtain in unsettled countries. A 
"jack of all trade s" is the man in greatest 
repute. He who can unite in himself the 
abilities of a lawyer, physician, peda- 
gogue^ farmer, shoemaker and carpen- 
ter, is very likely to carry the day; and 
the reason is obvious. In such districts 
Society has not yet formed itself into its 
many grades and shades of distinction. 
All are comparatively equal, since all-are 
alike destitute of homes. Immediately 
every individual is engaged in employ- 
ments inconsistent with his former pro- 
fession. The carpenter makes his own 
ßhoes ; the watchmaker his own house. 
Side by side the lawyer and tailor ex- 
cavate a pair of cellars. In ordinary 
companionship are seen farmers and 
physicians, school teachers and brewers, 
bakers and pretty fellows ; each life is 
fraught with as many changes as the üg- 
ures of a kaleidoscope. How useful at 
such a time is the man of many trades ! 
Yesterday the sun smiled upon his labors 
in the wheat field; to-morrow will find 
him at the forge. This morning he labored 
with a saw and hammer; the afternoon 
will find him with a brush and pot of 
paint. Such men are perfectly at home 
in every condition of life; boiling mo- 



lasses is to them a change from teachio^ 
school, and they step from either employ- 
ment to edit a newspaper. 

Perhaps no country in the world has 
witnessed so many idiosyncrasies of this 
character, as has our own Utah. The 
founding of her Settlements has reflecled 
in miniature the basing of Carthage. 
Every occupation and every nationality; 
the kingdom's of the old world and the 
islands of the new, all have had their 
representatives in the germination of her 
towns and villages. The enclosing a 
new field, or the digging a needed canal, 
will draw together all those proftssions 
we have enumerated, and many others 
apparently incompatible with each other. 

It may be thought that the blending so 
many pursuits into one, would cause dls- 
cord and dissension, but the contrary has 
been the result. From mingling ex- 
ponents of such diverse professions, each 
imbibes to a certain exteht the knowledge 
and ideas of his confrere. The common 
labor is lightened by communication of 
allen sentiments, and every mind is ex- 
panded to the comprehension of more 
lofky and ennobling conceptions. From 
hence it arises that settlers in new coun- 
tries have much broader notions and 
more general knowledge than their rehi- 
tions in crowded eitles. The latter may 
be better versed in the latest news of 
discovery and invention, but the former 
are superior in that wide acquaintance 
with practical affairs, which is so neces- 
sary to success and independence in life. 
It was a common Observation of King 
Charles the First, that the man who read 
and conversed in two languages, was 
possessed of two souls. With füll as 
much propriety it may be affirmed that 
he who is able to practica professions 
usually allolted to various men, lives 
many lives in one. Like the leamed 
man in the Spectator, he can ^^moralize 
upon a snuff-box, flourish eloquently up- 
on a tucker or a pair of ruflies, and draw 
practical inferences from a fuU-bottomed 
periwig." Btppo. 



Our care should be not so much to live 
long as to live to some purpose.— >S>i«^a. 
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It is now proved beyond a doubt, that 
the manufacture of silk can be carried 
on successfuUy in Utah. Since silk 
Worms were first introduced into this Ter- 
ritory, many persons believing that they 
would form an important part of Utah*s 
wcalth, have made great efforts to raise 
them ; and though some failures resulted, 
yet, enough success was made to keep 
alive the interest. Lectures were de- 
livered throughtout the Territory on the 
importance of this brancb of industry, 
and everjrthing was done to get the peo- 
ple to become interested in it. President 
Young maintained that this country was 
the finest in the world for silk raising, 
and in 1868, built a very large cocoonery, 
four miles south of Salt Lake City, in 
which to rear the worms. Twenty-five 
or thirty acres of mulberry trees were 
planted around the house, and the work 
began. Mrs. Zina D. Young was the 
first to take Charge of the cocoonery, 
and, in raising the worms, was compara- 
tively very successful, The foUowing 
year a Frenchman named Bertrand, a 
questionable expert in the silk line, 
through mismanagement, made a failure. 
A Kentuckian named Wimmer next took 
the cocoonery, claiming that he could 
raise worms successfuUy, For two years 
he managed it, failing each year, and 
almost kiUing the enthusiasm — ^what little 
there was left — on the subject. 

These failures cost considerable money 
and labof, and did nothing towards ad- 
vancing the interests of the silk industry. 
It was though t that this was caused by 
the dampness around the cocoonery, and 
the character of the building, which was 
made of adobe. A small brick building 
was therefore erected, in the rear of Presi- 
dent Young's residence, at the "Eagle 
Gate," especially for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting in the raising of cocoons. 
The writer, then a little boy, with several 
young ladics belonging to President 
Young's family, attended to the co- 
coonery,while men were employed gather- 
ing leaves for feeding ; and in thirty-five 
days, by constant attendance, they raised 
many pounds of first-class cocoons, and 



sixty-four ounces of the best silk worm 
eggs. 

Later on, in the year 1875, the late 
Mrs. Dr. Dunyon, who was well known 
in Salt Lake City, took charge of the 
large cocoonery at Forest Farm, and 
met with unlooked for success. The lady, 
in conjunction with her husband, used 
the whole of the building for the worms. 
Having energy, a thorough understand- 
ingof the business and good management, 
their efforts were not in vain. Seven 
hundred and fifty pounds of cocoons and 
many ounces of eggs were produced. 
This was another great source of en- 
couragement to silk raising. Since that 
time, large quantities of cocoons havc 
been raised in the Territory ; and ^hen 
the business was conducted properly, 
failures were unknown, unless caused by 
severe thunder storms or cold spells. 
Handkerchiefs, laces, scarfs, have been 
manufactured ; and the elegant silk fringe 
now adorning the St. George Temple, is 
of home production, and a credit to the 
manufacturers. 

There was a temporary Organization of 
persons interested in silk, existing for a 
number of years. In December 1879, a 
Company styled "The Utah Silk Associa- 
tion," formed permanently, and was 
incorporated under the laws of the Terri- 
tory. This Company is composed of 
gentlemen and ladies well known to the 
Community, and if it is possible to make 
a success they will do it. The following 
are the names of the oificers: President, 
William Jennings; Vice President, Eliza 
R. Snow; Secretaiy, A. Milton Musser; 
Treasurer, Paul A. Schettler; Board of 
Directors, Wm. Jennings, Eliza R. 
Snow, Wm. H. Hooper, Zina D. Young, 
A. M. Musser, M. J. Hörne, and Alex. 
C. Pyper. 

Their works are evidence of the 
interest they have in the manufacture of 
silk. Ground has been leased at the old 
saw mill, near Dr. Park's residence, in 
the mouth of City Creek Cafton, a neat 
little brick building erected, and machin- 
ery placed therein, and run by the old 
mill wheel. At the rear of this building 
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is the reeling room, in which two ladies 
and one little girl are emplayed reeling 
the silk from the cocoons. This pro- 
ceeding is very interesting, and a visit 
to the factory would repay any person 
for his trouble. In the main building, 
belonging to the Association, is a cora- 
plete set of throwing machinery, consist- 
ing of two reels for reeling the threads 
from the cocoons, one hard silk winder 
for preparing thread for doubling, one 
doubling machine, one spinning mill for 
putting the twist in the thread, one soft 
silk winder for winding the silk from 
skeins after dyeing, one spooler, and 
other subordinate machinery, all used in 
the manufacture of the thread alone. 
Four persons are constantly engaged in 
this room, at their difierent machines, 
making sewing silk and twist. The ag- 
gregate cost of buildings and machinery, 
which are all on a small scale, is about 
three thousand dollars. This shows that 
the Company now existing means busi- 
ness and intend to carry it on success- 
fully, if possible. 

Great difficulties have been met with, 
to obtain persons understanding, and 
competent to run the machinery now at 
the factory — which is the latest improved ; 
but the persons there are endeavoring, 
with all their might^ to produce market- 
able silk. 

Samples of raw silk, raised in this 
Territory, have been sent to Italy, New 
York, and roany other places, and the 
most encouraging replies received from 
silk dealers, in regard to the superior 
quality of our silk. Mr. P. A. Schettler, 
who has done much toward advancing 
the interests of silk industry, took sam- 
ples raised by himself to France and 
Italy, which were pronounced by com- 
petent men, equal in roany respects to 
the Italian silk. When he returned he 
received many testimonials to the same 
effect. Rinalds, Knutzel & Co., silk 
manufacturers of Florence, Italy, had 
only one fault to find, viz: It was too 
coarse — havingtwelve or thirteen threads, 
in the sample sent them. Z. C. M. I. 
sent samples to the Nonotuck Silk Co., 
of Florence, Mass., one of the largest 
and most reliable firms in the silk line in 



America. The samples were tested, 
and the firm sent letters, from ivbich 
the following is quoted: "We found 
the silk of good quality and strength 
and fairly reeled; much better tHa.ii any 
samples of American silk we have cver 
tested." 

These encouraging words stimula.te the 
silk raisers in Utah with fresh hopes, 
and greatly encouraged them in produc- 
ing it in large quantities. The enterprisc 
is not confined to Salt Lake Coiinty 
alone, by ä great deal ; the whole Xerri- 
tory is more or less engaged in it. The 
people of Utah County have done much 
in the silk line, and have reason to feel 
proud of their efforts. They are still 
pushing it ahead and feel certain of 
making it pay well. 

It is now clearly proved, that tbe 
climate of Utah Territory is well adap- 
ted to the cultivation of silk worms ; thzt 
they have been and can be raised ^i^ 
success, if managed properly; that the 
Utah Silk Association will purchasc all 
the silk raised in the Territory, and pay 
good prices in cash for the same; that 
we have the persons in Utah who can 
reel, double, twist and prepare rt ^^^ 
market,and havingthe machinery aod "^^^ 
chanics, there is no reason why it shoi*l" 
not be done ; that when it is fairly ß^^!^ 
lished and in good running order, it ^* 
be one of the most important brancb^^ ^ 
Utah's industry, and will add greatly ^ 
our character as an enterprising ancJ sclt* 
sustaining people. Geo, D. FyP^' 



To put a bent pin in a chair is a i«*^^**^ 
joke, and one that ought to be sat ^<>^^ 
on. 

There is nothing — absolutely natl»*^^ 
— in a name, if only the sentiment t>ß *^.^ 
correct one. What difference cÜ^ * 
make to the patriot whose overwro*^^ 
feelings compelled him to pay a visi^ ^ 
the tomb of Washington that he mlstoO*^ 
the granite ice house for the said t^ot^^^ 
and wept profusely and pondered 'P^^ 
foundly as he knelt at the door? ^^ 
never learned his mistake, and his P*' 
triotic ardor has been at fever heat C^^^ 
since. 
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The earliest account of tapestry 
wrought with the needle, for hangings 
and gannents, is in Exodus, where the 
cortains of the Tabernacle which divided 
the Holy place from the Most Holy are 
described as of "fine twined linen, with 
blue, purple and scarlet; with cherubim 
of cunning work" — "wrought with the 
needle," etc. 

The Israelites doubtless borrowed this 
beautifui art from the Egyptians, while 
in bondage to them ; for the latter were 
skilled with both needle and looro, and 
also in dyeing and painting. The Baby- 
lonians iUustrated the mysteries of thelr 
religion, and recorded important histori- 
cal events, in pictorial embroidery. To 
such perfection was this work carried by 
the ancient. Greeks that they attributed 
the invention to Minerva. Such value 
was set upon it that the poets sang its 
praise ; kings vied with each other in en- 
couraging the art, and in possessing the 
riebest specimens. In the early days of 
the French monarchy we read of women 
working tapestry with the needle. In 
the sixth Century, when Clovis embraced 
Christianity, even the streets were deco- 
rated with this costly fabric during the 
festivities in honor of the event. At the 
dedication of the church of St. Dennis, 
where generations of kings lie buried, 
the decorations were of tapestry, wrought 
with gold and silver and pearls. 

Tapestry was wrought with the needle 
in France, until the ninth Century, when 
the demand for it had become so great 
that weaving was introduced, and a 
manufactory established in the Abbey of 
St. Florian, in 985. Monks then wove 
in their cloisters ; while ladies, in their 
seclusion, portrayed with the needle on 
canvas, the stories that poets had sung 
of the deeds of their fathers^ as well as 
those of their living lords and lovers. 
The walls of the palaces were high, and 
of rough, cold stone, and the tapestried 
hangings hid as well as omamented 
them. Shakspeare speaks of Falstaff 
hiding behind the arras (tapestry made 
at Arras), in "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor." Horsemen were now robed 



and horses caparisoned in this. costly 
work at tournaments, and on the occa- 
sion of great triumphal entries and other 
public celebrations. 

The tapestries of Flanders were early 
famed for their beauty, and the Bayeaux 
tapestry, which is still preserved, is of 
priceless value as the work of fair 
Flemish fingers which have been, for 
long centuries, in the dust. 

In very early times, tapestry was con- 
fined mainly to altar-cloths and other 
church decorations, but the growing de- 
mand for it as wall hangings, and furniture 
coverings, and carpets, resulted in the 
establlshment of looms at Antwerp» 
Bruges, and other eitles ; that made in 
Arras being the most famous. 

A piece representing the battles ol 
Alexander the Great was among the gifts 
sent by the king of Flanders to the 
Sultan in 1379, for the ransom of captives 
taken in battle. It portrayed, also, 
scenes in history and romance; the feats 
of fabulous heroes; and grotesque 
figures of men and animals. Some 
pieces of this work were almost national 
annals, and were styled historical tapes- 
tries. 

In the sixteenth Century, Francis I 
established manufactories of this fabnc 
at Fountainbleau. Hitherto it had been 
made in pieces and joined neatly into 
great hangings ; but now it began to be 
woven in one large web. Francis 
brought workmen from Flanders, paid 
them well for their skill, and supplied 
them with the riebest materials, including 
gold and silver thread. His son, Henry 
II, established manufactories in Paris, 
but after his death the art declined, and 
little was done until Paris was decorated 
for Louis XIV. 

Now'came in the present style known 
as "Gobelin tapestry," from the name of 
the dyers on whose premises it was man- 
ufactured. Here are carpets now woven 
for the palaces, but we must not judge of 
their style by that known among us as 
"tapestry carpeting," the worditself sim- 
ply meaning coverings or hangings ; tap- 
isserie is the French word, which our man- 
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ufacturers have as good a right to use as 
those who weave for royalty— even if 
they cannot carry "high art" into their 
work. In the reign of the last named 
king, Raphael and other Italian masters 
were copied, and weaving became one 
of the fine arts. 

In 1802, ninety men were employed in 
weaving, mainly for the palace of St. 
Cloud. Occasionally the supply exceeds 
the demand of royalty. Now a piece 
may be purchased by an ordinary mortal, 
provided he has money enough to pay 
for it. The art was patronized by Henry 
VIII, in England, and Windsor Palace, 
Hampton Court, and other homes of 
royalty were decorated wilh copies of 
the best English painters, in tapestry. 

These hangings were not fixtures, but 
were raised on frames, and were often 
taken down and forwarded to decorate 
the Chambers of kings and queens when 
on royal "progresses," as their journeys 
were then called. 

A good slory is told of a blunder oc- 
casioned by this practice. Henry IV, 
wishing to ^o great honor to the Pope's 
legate, ordered his most costly tapestry 
to be hung at St. Germaln, where he was 
then on a visit. By a terrible mistake 
one was sent which satirized the Pope 
and his court at Rome — a much more 
dreadful thing in that day than it would 
be in ours. You may be sure it came 
down quicker than it went up ! 



These ancient tapestries are now oi 
great value, not only for their antiquity, 
but also as historical records of great 
events. The banquet, the chase and the 
toumament are as truthfuUy ^escf^it^ 
as are the seige and the battle^ formiog 
pictorial story-books of mammoth dimen- 
sions. 

You may imagine the labor of makiflg 
carpets and drapery by the slow stitcJi of 
the needle on canvas, and will not wonder 
that the haute lisse, or high loom (the 
one mostly in use now), has taken its 
place. In this loom, the frame and the 
wrap are perpendicular. There are two 
rollers ; one at the top, around which the 
threads are wound ; and one below, over 
which is rolled the finished fabric. t^^ 
outlines of the design are drawn on >5^t, 
threads on front, but the pattem is. \o^j^ 
at the back, and the workman, stan^j^ 
between that and his work, has to t^irn 
around continually to look at it^ a.cici 
never sees the beautiful design iie is 
carrying out unless he goes round in 
front to do so. 

Some of the Gobelin tapestry have all 
the delicacy of a picture. But the 'work 
is very slow, and so can never become 
common nor cheap. One who can afford 
to Order a small piece of it now must 
wait two or three ycars for it. — Vouths" 
Companion, 



Sleep is the fallow of the mind. 
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One of the oldest sacred records that 
has outlived the ravages of time is the 
Bible. Ancient manuscripts containing 
parts of the New Testament are still 
found in various places. A part of the 
Book of Mormon gives the history of 
familes that emigrated to this conti nent 
from the Tower of Babel, viz: Jared, his 
brother, and their friends. The brother 
of Jared talked with the Lord at the 
time of the confusion of languages, and 
some years after in the wilderness, and 
was commanded by Jesus Christ to write 
a record of it, but it was sealed up with 



the stones or Interpreters, also by cott^' 
mandment, tili after Christ was crucifi^' . 
Ether, a descendant of Jared, many %^^' 
erations after, wrote the record i^^'^ 
which Moroni tookhis account; so Ktn«^ 
must have copied from the writing^ ^ 
Jared to have given an account oi *** 
latter speaking with Jesus Christ ; ^^ ^ 
part of the original writing must *^^5^' 
fore have been written soon after \c^^^^ 
the tower, but whether they and £^tb^. 
record were kept with the records co«**^^ 
ing the Book of Mormon, and werc ^^ 
by Joseph Smith is, I suppose, unki^^^^* 
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The Book of Mormon, though not 
ancient in itsel^ is valuable as contain- 
ing the only account and abridgement of 
those records, as well as a history of the 
Nephites, and of the Lamanites, taken 
from the records of Nephi, whith were 
commenced nearly two thousand four 
hundred years ago, and were hid up, 420 
A. D. It differs from the Bible in this 
respcct, that it was written and then hid 
in the earth, and^ after lying there un- 
disturbed for centuries, was correctly 
translated by Joseph Smith, through the 
aid of the Urim and Thummim ; while the 
Bible has been circulated among men 
ever since it was written, many manu- 
Scripts destroyed, and those that remain 
not correctly translatech Among other 
sacred manuscripts that have been found 
is one containing a description of Jesus 
Christ sent by Lentullus, President of 
Judea, to the Senate of Rome; also the 
Death Warrant of Jesus Christ; it was 
engraved on a copper plate, and found in 
an antique vase of while marble, in the 
city of Abuilla, in the kingdom of Naples, 
in the year 1826. Recently a manuscript 
of Clemen Romanus, and of other early 
ecclesiastical writers, have been found in 
Constantinople, and last March two Ger- 
man scholars traveling in Southern Italy, 
in the palace of the Archbishop of Ros- 
sano, found a very valuable manuscript 
of the whole of the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, and that of St. Mark down to the 
middle of the fourteenth verse of the six- 
teenth chapter; it consists of one hun- 
dred andeighty-eight leaves; the leaves 
are made of purple parchment; it is 
written with silver, except the first three 
lines of each gospel, which are golden. 
It is supposed to have been written in 
the end of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth Century, and contains a number 
of painted miniatures illustrating the life 
of Christ, as the last supper, etc., and of ■ 
the heads of forty prophets and one or 
two other subjects. Last year there died 
at Jerusalem,an old man one hundred and 
nine years of age ; among other things, 
after his decease, was found a manuscript 
on papyrus supposed to have been written 
by St. Peter; a commission from the 
Bible Society of London pronounced in 



favor of its authenticity. We are all 
acquainted with the Book of Abraham, 
a translation of some ancient records 
found in the catacombs of Egypt, and 
now forming a part of the Pearl of Great 
Price. 

As a people, we expect that before 
long other records will be revealed,when 
the proper time has arrived. Sometime 
we are to have the record of the lost Ten 
Tribes, and we very often read of the 
engravings on stone found in Mexico, 
which, no doubt, will be extremely inter- 
esting when deciphered. Is not the 
Doctrine and Covenants given in our own 
day as worthy of a place among sacred 
Scriptures as the reprints of those for 
which are paid fabulous prices, and which 
are prized so highly by lovers of religion 
and of the curious? It is wonderful how 
the manuscripts have been preser\'ed so 
long, and from their Instruction and age 
are deserving of all the value attached 
to them, but as regards Instruction it is 
Strange how highly the reprints are prized, 
while the Book of Mormon, equal in 
worth, is passed coolly by, and in the es- 
timation of the majority, does not even 
enjoy a reputation as high as a common 
novel. In future years may not the 
manuscript of the Book of Mormon, now 
in the possession of Mr. Whitmer, oc- 
cupy the place to which it is entitled, 
side by side with sacred manuscripts, 
and rank with them in the estimation of 
the people as the most important transla- 
tion into the English language, in correct- 
ness, if not in extreme old age ? 

Ann FcUaws, 



MODESTY. 

Modest Y is a virtue. It cannot be as- 
sumed, but belongs to those who possess 
it as a part of their natures. Its value 
cannot be compared with the inferior 
gifts of beauty and wealth ; even wisdom 
itself, the greatest of all giftSj fails to 
elicit just appreciation when it is not ar- 
rayed in the snowy robes of modesty. 
Modest people are beautiful, no matter 
what their features may be. 

The ignorant may think the words 
modesty and bashfulness are o^ the same 
meaning, but this is a great mistake; 
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modesty may go band in band wfth dig- 
nity and learninjs:, while bashfulness is 
caused by ignorance, or is tbe effect of 
imperfect training. 

Many will agree tbat a maiden's beauty 
consists in her modesty, but thcy will 
pause to reflect, bcfore acknowlcdging 
tbat it is quite as admirable in a young 



man. Yet it is so. True principles of 
modesty will not prevent young men from 
acquiring knowledge, wisdom, influence 
and power, but, on tbe contrary, if tbey 
attain to all these, tbeir modesty will 
command for tbem respect, which will 
make them all tbe more appreciatcd.— 
Y, L. Companion^ 16/A Ward. 



GETTING MARRIED IN GERMANY. 



This time I was bound to make sure 
work, and so, with tbe best information I 
could procure, started off for tbe civil 
bureau (Standes Amt) to ascertain pre- 
cisely what was required. 

"Upon what business do you come ?" 
demanded the pompous servant at tbe 
door. 

"I am an American Citizen, and want 
to know how togetmarried in Germany," 
I faltered. 

He opened tbe door of tbe main office 
and shouted, "Ein Herr Amerikanner 
wisbes to marry himself!" and tben 
showed me into a large and well filled 
waiting room to take my turn, every 
occupant of which gazed fixedly at 
me, witbout winking, for some min- 
utes. One thin, dark, wiry man, in 
soiled linen and bright yellow kid 
gloves, had dropped in to announce the 
death of bis tbird wife. A trembling 
young mother was sharply reprimanded 
for letting the legal third day pass before 
announcing the death of her child. A 
somewhat seedy clerk had come, wilh a 
radiant face, to announce the birth of a 
boy fourteeh hours old, and to be called 
Johannes Conrade Hermann Degener- 
meister. A servant girl and her lover 
were waiting in one corner — she red 
and giggling, he erect, dignified, and as 
taciturn as a head waiter — to be made 
man and wife. I had plenty of time to 
observe, for nearly an hour passed be- 
fore my turn came. At length I was 
shown into a long room, with half a 
dozen clerks at one end, who twisted 
tbeir necks, adjusted their glasses, and 
gazed and listened with open-mouthed 
wonder. • 



"I wish to get married in the very 
simplest and quiekest way," I said, p^'C" 
senting my passport. "Will you plc^^ 
teil me how to do it?" 

**It is extremely simple," said tbe offi* 
cer. "We must tave a certificate of y^"^ 
birth (Guertssohein) signed by ibe'bur- 
gomaster of the town in which you were 
born, and with its seal, and witnessed in 
due form. Your certificate of baptis» 
(Taufschien) should also be sent, to 
guard against all error, sealed aad ^"' 
nessed by the present pastor or the P'^ 
per church officers. These must be V]^' 
sented here by each of tbe contracting 
parties, with their passports, as tbe »^ 
Step." I carefuUy noted this, aod "^^ 
proceeded. 

"The parents, if living, should certiff 
to their knowledge and approval of ^^ 
marriage. We must also be satis»^ 
that there is no obstacle, legal, xn^rai 
or otherwise, to it; whether either of y^ 
have been married before, and i^ ^^* 
whether there are children, and i^ ^^\ 
their names and ages. The pareots 
names should be in füll; also their ''^^*' 
dence, occupation, age and place ^ 
birth should of course be given i<yt rc^' 
ord here." 

I begged for another scrap of P^P^ 
and made further notes. 

"When we have these here ''^ \J i. 
desk," he continued, patting fondiy ^ 
piece of furniture, **then either wc ^ 
publish the banns (Aufgebot) by po^*^"^ 
notice of your Intention in the Ra/^.^ 
for fourteen days, or eise you can ba^^ 
printed in the Journal of the place ^"^^ ^ 
you reside in America, and brin0 ^^\ut 
copy here as evidence that it has äct^ ^ 
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appeared. After the expiration of this 
time you can be married in this office." 

"Must it be herc ?" I queried. 

"Of course;" he said, **this is the 
only place wfaich the law now recognizes. 
Poor people are content with civil mar- 
riage only, but all who move in good 
Society go from here to the church for a 
reUgious ceremony." . 

"Is it not possible to shorten the time ?" 
I timidly ventured to inquire. "We had 
made all the arrangements for an earlier 
day, and are seriously incommoded by 
the delay. I did not know the require- 
ments. It takes four weeks to hear from 



America, and then two weeks more here, 
and— You do not, perhaps, exactly un- 
derstand, and yet I hardly know how to 
explain. But there is really haste. We 
are pressed for time." 

"Haste? Pressed for time?" he re- 
peated. "Perhaps I do not understand. 
I am sorry, but it cannot possibly be 
sooner. You think we are slow in Ger- 
many. True, but we are sure. We re- 
quire our people to take time to think 
over the matter beforehand, and divorce 
with US is far from bcing the easy matter 
I have heard it is in America."— ^Vi««- 
ary Atlantic, 



PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 



How many a moon hath possed away, 
How many a year hath swept äround, 

Since a few [^Igrims — travel-stained, 
Where now this dty Stands, were found. 

They o'er the desert plains had passed, 
Had reached this Valley, thought it fair, 

Although they feit they were at last, 
"A thousand miles from anywhere!" 

A thousand miles from human aid, 
A thousand miles from white man 's home; 

These had by him been robbed, betrayed. 
And forced an unmarked land to roam. 

No books, or school, or papers here, 

No telegraph, or daily mall, 
No railway did with whistle cheer, 

The thousand miles was but a trail ! 

But dauntless men led on a host — 
Progressive men, and men of thought; 

Though destitute of food almost, 
A nation's comer stones they brought ! 

They laid thero deep, and firm as e'er 
The mountains which begirt them 'round. 

And now in lands afar, as near, 
The work those pilgrims wrought hath sound. 

We call them Pioneers, 'tis true, 
They were in all that makes a State; 

The Schoolhouse rose, the Press, it grew, 
The Church and Sabbath did not wait. 

God prospered them, and blessed thei/hand, 
But for that fact they would have £dUled, 

And perished on the desert sand ; 
But with it, brave hearts never quailed ! 

Till now, gaze on the pictured scene, 
This central dty loved and fiadr. 



With pleasant homes and farms betwecn 
The nestling towns of Utah rare! 

The railroad binds us to the east. 

Its lines grasp firmly to the west; 
By spanning wires, this world, at least, 

In Utah findsa welcome restl 

And every day there comes from &r, 

The countless items of manldnd, 
The rising sun and evening star, 

Give each thdr quota for the mind 1 

Change — 'tis a mighty, mighty change, 

Undreamt by those of early.times, 
And there will come a grander ränge 

E'er thirty more years ring their chimes. 

We may not see that crowding host, 
Who shall these Valleys fill that day; 

But they will not forget to boast, 
Of those who dauntless came this way. 

O ! when these festive times come roimd, 
With gift and gladsome wish to them, 

May truthfril manhood there aboimd, 
The tide of seif and wrong to stem ! 

So, shall this mountain nation be 

To all the world a shining light, 
Its Press a force from sea to sea, 

Its aims for God, for man and right. 

Each sterile waste, strong arms shall wrest,] 
Tlidr silence give to bud and fruit, 

And life shall swell with tropic haste, 
To song of birds and sound of lute. 

O land. how blest ! O manhood, crowned 
Blessings of earth and heaven are thine, >J 

God and His priesthood here hath foiu:d 

Room for a Paradise enshrined ! . H, W» A. 
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GETTING RICH. 

There is among the young men of 
our Community, as well as in Ihe worlä, 
a desire for wealth, and the comforts, 
conveniences, and power tliat the posses- 
sion of means secures. This disposition, 
often amounting to passion, besides be- 
ing inherent in men of modern times, is 
stimulaled in the breasts of the youth by 
observing the lives of those, successful 
in the pursuit of riches, upon whom po- 
sitions of honor and power are bestowed 
to crown their triumph in the financial 
struggle of life. We will oifer nothing, 
in the way of objection, to the accumula- 
tion of wealth. We wish, however, to 
write upon the methods of getting it, 
and the responsibility of those possess- 
ing it. 

In Utah the two principal industries 
are agriculture and mining. The first of 
these is the primitive and surest occupa- 
tion in which man can engage for a live- 
lihood ; its profits may not be so large as 
some other industries, but in the long run 
they are more reüable, and will secure a 
competence in afterlife, tothe industrious 
man who faithfully follows it. The hus- 
bandman is often spoken of as nature's 
nobleman, and the most independent 
character among men. Certainly his la- 
bor lies at the root of all other occupa- 
tions ; without it nothing eise could be a 
success. * The pleasure the toilers of the 
soil experience in the possession of lands 
and the production froni the elements of 
the necessaries of life, is more evenly 
distributed along their path than in any 
other pursuit, for they depend upon the 
elements, which are not subject to the 



variableness of men, and upon their owa 
industry for success, the guardian of 
pleasure. In our time the proprietor- 
ship of lands is the more desirable from 
the consciousness we bave that we are 
not only dependent upon God for their 
productiveness, but that we hold our 
possessions as the dominion of the Kiog- 
dom of Heaven oh earth. 

Mining as a legitimate business prom- 
ises for a small outlay larger retums than 
any other industry, though it is perhaps 
the most precaiious of laborious pursdts. 
The chances are against the masses who 
engage in it, either as owners or workcrs 
of mines. The profits are usually io 
cash, the most easily dispensed, and 
therefore the worst commodity, for last- 
ing benefits, that can be placed in the 
hands of men. The associations . char- 
acteristic of mining are generally-demor- 
alizing, and the pleasure of the pursuit is 
spasmodic. To such an extent is the 
latter true, that the ecstacy of hope, 
which a good lead inspires, is regularly 
foUowed by depressionthatoverbalances 
it. The continual succession of these 
extreme feelings through life, associated 
with the intemperance which is almost 
sure to accompany them, destroys the 
power of enjoyment, and though a bo- 
nanza may finally be Struck, the luxuri- 
ous Surround! ngs of the owners that en- 
sue, will not beär comparison with the 
peace and plenty which fiUs the life of 
the hale and hearty farmer, who has pur- 
süed the even tenor of his way, wresting 
from the soil he has cultivated a compe- 
tence for old age, and a home for his 
posterity. 

Besides these chief occupations, which 
employ thousands of people, there are 
others which the necessities of the times 
and the universal desire for wealth have 
established among us: merchandiziog, 
railroading, banking, dealing in Stocks 
and bonds, stock raising and manufactur- 
ing may be named as the most success- 
ful. The first of these is entirely a speo- 
ulative industry; it produces nothing, 
but consjsts in accumulating the articles 
of human consumption at one price, and 
distributing them to the people at an ad- 
vanced one. Those engaging in it de- 
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rive tbetr profit from the djÜerence in the 
purcbasiDg and dispensfng prices, which 
is great or small, according to the con- 
scieoce of the nierchant and the compe- 
tition of his rivals. It is, however, con- 
sldered a gracious and complimentary 
thought that attributes conscience to a 
merchant. 

Railroading, in its eniplo3rment of 
labor and development of natural re- 
sources, is a source of great wealth 
to any country, and would benefit the 
people, but for the fact that railroads 
are generally built and operated in the 
interests of bondholders and monopo- 
lists, wbo not only reap the profits aris- 
ing from them, but in many cases exert a 
tyrannical preference for one district over 
another, that is often oppressive and 
ruinous. Particularly is this observed 
where there is no competition, as in 
Utah. Since the advent of the great 
Pacific roads in this Territory, the dis- 
crimination in charges against our people 
and in favor of the Pacific Coast, and lat- 
terly, of Montana and Idaho, have been 
most apparent. On principles of justice, 
nothing could be more dishonest than 
to Charge passengers and freight from 
Omaha to Ogden the same prices that 
are required to convey them to the end 
of the Utah and Northern track in Mon- 
tana; but "corporations have no souls," 
and monopolists are sovereign dictators, 
not servants of the people. In an im- 
portant respect, railroading is one of the 
best great Industries for a frontier Com- 
munity; the machine shops which rail- 
roads establish> aiford oppoitunities for 
young men to learn mechanism, and give 
them employment in that brauch, where 
educatcd labor is most appreciated and 
best paid. 

We will not mention banking and deal- 
ing in Stocks as inseparably connected, 
though generally the holding and invest- 
ment of depositor's money, and specula- 
tion in Stocks and bonds, go together. 
•There is, however, a question, on the 
responsibility of capitalists in the em- 
ployment of the means they have ac- 
cumulated, intimately connected with 
banking and bonds. It isthis; To what 
extent are capitalists who have amassed 



fortunes by speculation upon the people, 
accountable to the people for the invest- 
ment of their means? If, by merchan- 
dising or other speculative means, large 
sums are obtained by individuals in the 
Community, and are invested through the 
banks in non-taxable bonds out of the 
Territory, is not an injustice done to the 
increasing population of the Territory, 
who require the Investment at home, of 
all accumulated wealth to give them em- 
ployment and secure their residence 
within the Territory? We think that it 
is a shame and uncomplimentary reflec- 
tion upon the possessors of capital in 
Utah, that the sons of those from whom 
they have amassed their fortunes can be 
spared from home Industries, so much 
needed among us, to go to Colorado and 
neighboring territories, building rail- 
roads. There is no more promising 
region in our great country for manufac- 
tures than here in Utah: the facilities of 
many towns besides Salt Lake, as Provo 
and Logan, are hardly excelled in the 
World. Natural location with abundance 
of water, railroad connections and a 
people devoted religiously to the princi- 
ples of home production, with skilled 
mechanics in almost every industry, 
combine to invite the Investment of 
capital in manufacturing enterprises; 
from the Converting of the bone, lying on 
the plains, into buttons, to rolling out rails 
from the iron mountains of the south. 

If the youth of our people are to 
be denied trades and occupation at hpme 
in the future as in the past, we may 
spread over more land and enlarge our 
domain, but we will remain poor. Utah 
cannot expect to be materially benefitted 
by her sons colonizing Arizona and 
Colorado. She looks for her growth and 
the development of her wonderful re- 
sources, by harboring the labor of her 
children and directing it in the produc- 
tion and manufacturing of those things 
that will make her independent of the 
outside World. There is no principle of 
political economy more sound or essen- 
tial for the welfare of any people, than 
that which secures them the balance of 
trade in favor of their exports, over what 
they are obliged to import from other 
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States. It appears to us that the future 
prosperity and wealth of Utah depends 
upon the energy which her people display» 
in establishing home industries, that will 
Dot only supply themselves but yield a 
surplus for exportation to neighboring 
territories and states. In the Single 
article of clothing, the factories already 
established are producing goods of such 
superiority that they can be readily sold 
beyond the boundaries of Utah ; yet this 
industry is so infantile in its proportions, 
that here in Salt Lake City there are 
more merchants engaged in selling im- 
ported custom made clothing, than in any 
other Single business, groceries excepted. 
There can be no doubt as to the profit- 



ableness of manufacturing. Most articles 
made abroad, that can be imported into 
our Territory and sold with a paying 
margin, can certainly be prodoced at 
home at a profit, if we have the facilities 
and the skilled labor. For the manufac- 
turingof some things we may be defi- 
cientin botli^but whö will pretendto say 
that we have ezhausted either^ upon the 
majority of Industries which at present 
employ the mechanics of the world, at 
our expense? 



Let bygones be bygones; remember how deeplj, 
To Heaven's forbearance we aO are in debt; 

Tbey value God's infinite goodness too cheaply 
Who heed not the precept — Foiigivc and ibiget 



A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 



What associations that phrase recalls ! 
What vivid pictures of the past, what 
prophetic visions of the future ! There 
is no other particular day recognized as 
a holiday, so significant of happiness to 
me, as the first day of the new year. The 
term, a **happy new year," so long and 
so universally applied, has given it tone 
and prestige ; and a glad response Springs 
from the heart of each recipient, when 
the accustomed salutations are inter- 
changed. There are few people indeed 
in civilized countries, who do not dbserve 
some special ceremonies on "New Year's 
Day." Customs cbange some what in de- 
tail, but in reality they have been much 
the same for the last hundred years. 
The season itself is calculated to con- 
duce to happiness; and happiness is the 
phantom that all pursue. In winter, fam- 
ilies come into closer accord; a great 
share of labor which calls one from 
home is necessarily laid aside, and more 
time is usually devoted to fireside con- 
versation, to reading, to study, and to 
employments that savor of the home. 

Home ! what a magid word ! Is there a 
human heart that does not feel a thrill of 
pleasure, whenever the word home is 
uttered? How many tender recoUections, 
how many sacred reminiscences it brings 
to mind ! The word has a peculiar mean- 



ing to the Latter-day Saint, who knows 
so well what it is to be an exile ; but I 
must return to my subject, New Year's 
Day and winter pleasures, when the 
outside World is under the absolute sway 
of the king of frost and snow, and we 
depend upon the domain within, for com- 
panionship and amusement. The harvest 
has been gathered, and its fruits garnered 
away; the husbandman rejoices in the 
abundance he has reaped from bis teil, 
and the good wife, who shared in the 
husband^s labors, partakes of the enjoy- 
ment, and a spirit of peace broods over 
the habitation, and contentment sits with 
them at the hearthslone. New Year*s 
Eve finds the family seated round the 
fireside — the bright warm curtains are 
closely drawn, and each one tries to in- 
terest the other. The little folks in the 
background prattle in childish pastime, 
and sport their new doUs and Chrislmas 
toys, whjle the older ones recite snatches 
of verse and sing old-time songs. How 
many enchanting stories of fairies and 
genii have been repeated by the winter 
fire, when the taper bumed low, and 
voices were hushed, save the one on 
whom all were gazing, while they lis- 
tened with strained eyes and bated breath. 
The Situation has its effect. How often 
in childhood have I listened to these 
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marvelous tales, told with a grave lofti- 
ness of manner^ while^ in the reflection 
of the flickering fire ligbt, faDtasüc shad- 
ows flitted about, and seemed to take on 
living forms; and every nerve thrilled 
with the intenae excitement, producing 
an Impression never to be effaced. Ah I 
where was I ? At New Year*s Eve ! Here 
let me pause awhile, for my heart is füll! 
Is it not needful that we all pause, for 
ooe retrospective moment, and look back 
over the hills of the radiant past, and ask 
ourown hearts some solemn questions, 
which each one is best prepared to an- 
swer for himself ? What precious fruit 
have we garnered for the souPs heritage ? 
What bread cast upon the waters? What 
evil have we overcome in ourown erring 
natures, and what sacrifices have we < 
made of seif? If we have not been seek- 
ing wisdom from the living fountain of 
knowledge, it is a good time now to com- 
mence. The year is slipping fast away, 
soon the New Year will bc upon us ; it 
seems almost as though we were parting 
with an old friend, so strong is the Imag- 
ination. It is an eve of sadness and yet 
of joy; therc are many pleasant real- 
isms, which fill the lap of lue with 
blessings ; and i£ there are some sorrows, 
some regretSy some human pain, let us 
acknowledge God in all things, and, 
trustful in His providences, look into the 
bright new year with hopeful glance, 
never doubting His kind care and protec- 
tion. 

The New Year! Yes, I hear the bells 
ringing, and their echo is answering 
back, telling such tales ! O, those won- 
drous bells! I linger, pen in band, to 
catch the sound ; like magic their spell 
is upon me — are there no bells ringing 
here to-night? What was it then? I 
heard the rieh tones floating in the air. 
Ah me! the bells of memory! Is fancy 
then so powerful? O those merry, 
merry bells ! what a vision they have pre- 
sented to my view. I am a child again 
for one brief moment ; in an old fashioned 
house I See familiär faces, I hear them 
sing — they d^n the doors, and a flood 
of music fills the whole house, echoing 
from room to room; it is the music of 
the midnight bells; and all at once a 



rieh burst; the melody of human voices 
in joyous chorus, shouting "A happy new 
year!" 

As I sit alone by the fire, and the echo 
of the far away past dies out in the long 
distance, another later scene Springs 
up in freshness before my enchanted 
gaze. Through the sparkle of pearly 
tear drops, I behold in shadow, a fami- 
liär face, all gentleness and smiles ; how 
gracefully she moves, and round her 
flock a multitude of friends, young and 
beautiful! She is in the füll bloom of 
perfect womanhood, the purest type of 
maiden loveltness. A moment more — the 
vision's fled. Bursts of pent up agony 
swell to heaven in earnest prayers for 
strength; for she is with us now no 
more; she has gone in all her innocence 
and purity, but her loving manner, her 
tender words, her characteristic good 
humor can never be forgotten. These 
are the visions that haunt one on the 
threshold of the new year. 

She lives in that beautiful, happy land, 

Away on the evergreen shore, 
Where temples of beauty immortal stand, 

And there's rest forevermore. 

Tenderly we Uke leave of the old; re- 
luctantly we reach out to the future, 
knowing not what it may bring in its 
train. We are blest to-day— friends, 
loving, warm and true are round about 
us. How grateful all should be who are 
surrounded with the blessed luxuries of 
home and friends. The new year is a 
fitting time for re-unions, sweel inter- 
changes of affection, the precious en- 
dearments that sweeten the cup of life, 
the graces that cmbellish the sanctuary 
of the heart. There should be no de- 
ceit, no affectation at such seasons, but 
heart speaking to heart without fiattery 
or empty compliment. Let it be one of 
the fresh, green places in our lives to- 
wards which, in after years, we may 
turn with a sense of infinite restfulness, 
a refuge of peace' in moments of pain. 
That which ye sow, ye shall also reap— 
if we sow seeds of love and kindness in 
youth, may we not anticipate a rieh har- 
vest of blessed love in return, when the 
Winter of age has silvered over the 
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shining hair, and one by one, bright 
hopes, fondly nurtured, have faded away ? 
While we cherish reverently the beauti- 
ful past, and our hearts yearn for the 
tender tones that have long since been 
forever hushed in the stillness of death— 
let US not forget the living, who are 
hungering all around us for love and af- 
fection. 

It is well to be fully alive to the needs 
of the overflowing present, for no great- 
er age was ever ushered in than the one 
in which we are now living. There are 
grand possibilities to engage in of suffi- 
cient importance to satisfy the most 
ambitious; but nothing gives to life such 
complete fulness of expression as do- 
mestic happiness. Without it the whole 
World is an aching void. The greatest 
men who everlived, while Standing upon 
the pinnacle of fame, have feit the sorest 



need of sympathy^ have pined for true, 
unselfish devotion. Strong in intellect, 
yet, in moments of weakness and doubt 
that come alike to all, needing human 
love to give them courage. Everything 
which tends to exalt hupan character 
should be encouraged, and the cultiva- 
tion of the domestic affections assuredly 
ennobles and beautifies life. The bomes 
of the people are sure indications of their 
capabilities. Build up the hoxne, fortify 
it with walls of affectioo, hedge it round 
with delicate germs of tendemess, and 
let it be ever curtained with gentle chari- 
ty. Like fragrant flowers along our path- 
way, whose perfume lingers with us, long 
after passing, are the blessed holidays, 
scattered here and there along the road 
^of life, helping to brighten the dreary 
way; and one of the best of these is 
New Year's Day. Amethyst, 
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NEW TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. 

DISPENSATION OF THE MERIDIAN OF 
TIME. 

Period, from the year i B. C. to 97 

A. D. 

1. Annunciation of John the Baptist 
(I B. C). Luke i. 

2. Annunciation of Jesus Christ (i 

B. C). Lukei. 

3. Birth of John the Baptist, (i B. C). 
Luke i. 

4. Birth of Jesus Christ, meridian of 
time. Matt, ii; Luke ii. 

5. Infancy and childhood of Christ, 
(a) The Shepherds at night. Luke ii. 
{p) The wise men from the East. Matt. ii. 
{c) Presentation when eight days old, in 

the Temple. Luke ii. 
[d) Flight into Egypt, and Slaughter of 

the Innocents. Matt. ii. 
{e) Twelve years old in the Temple. 

Luke iii. 

6. Calling of John the Baptist, and his 
prophecy concerning Christ (A. D. 26). 
Luke iii ; John i. 

7. Baptism of Jesus Christ, by John 
the Baptist, in Jordan (A. D. 26). Matt, 
iii ; Mark i. 

8. The Temptation (A. D. 27). Matt, 
ivj Lukeiv. 



9. Proclamation of His authority(A. 
D. 31). Luke iv. 

10. Calling of the Twelve Apostles (A. 
D. 31). Mark iii; Luke vi. 

1 1 . His commission to His Apostles (A. 
D. 32). Matt, x; Luke ix. 

12. The *<Transfiguration" (A. D..32)- 
Mark ix; Luke ix. 

M. Appointment of the Seventy (A. D. 
33). Luke X. 

14. Christas entry into Jerusalem (A. D. 
-^^^ Matt, xxi; Lukexix. 

15. The Lord*s Supper (A. D. 3ß). 
Matt, xxvi; Mark xiv; Luke xxii; John 
xii, xiii. 

16. Gethsemane (A. D. 33). Matt. 
xxvi; Mark xiv; Luke xxii. 

17. Christas Betrayal (A. D. 3^). Matt. 
xxvi; Mark xiv; Luke xxii; Jonnxviii. 

18. The mock trial. {a) Before the 
HighPriests. Markxv; Lukexxiii; 
John xviii. 

{p) Before Herod. Luke xxiii. 
\c) Before Pilate. Matt xxvii; Mark 
XV ; Luke xxiii. 

(d) The condemnation. Matt, xxvii; 
Mark xv; Luke xxiii; John xix. 

(e) On the way to Golgotha (A. D. 33}. 

Matt, xxvii; Mark xv; Luke xxiu; 
John xix. 

19. The crucifixion and burial (A. D. 
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j3). Matt, xxvii; Markxv; Luke xxiii; 
Jolm xiz. 

20. Christ's descent to thc world of 
spirits; preachiDg to the spirits in prison 
(Ä. D. y^. John xx ; i Peter iii, iv. 

21. The Resurrection (A. Ü. 33). Matt, 
xxviii; Markxvi; Lukexxiv; John xx. 

22. The "Forty Days" (A. D. 3^). Matt. 
xxviii; Mark xvi; Luke xxiv; Acts i. 

23. Christas last will and testament be- 
fore His ascension (A. D. "^"j^, Matt, 
xxviii: 19,20; Mark xvi: 15—18; Luke 
xxiv. 

24. The Ascension (A. D. 33). Mark 
xvi; Lukexxiv; Acts i. 

25. The Pentecost (A. D. 33). Acts ii. 

26. Imprisonment of the Apostles (A. 
D. 33). Acts V. 

27. Stephen (A. D. 34). Acts vi, vii. 

28. Conversion of Saul, afterward Paul 
the Apostle (A. D. 37). Acts ix. 

29. Cornelius (A. D.^i). Acts x, xi. 

30. Martyrdom of James and imprison- 
ment of Peter (A. D. 42). Acts xii. 

31. Travels and jjreaching of Paul, in 
Asia Minor^ Palestine, Greece, Italy and 
the islands m the Mediterranean Sea. 

32. Paul (A. D. 60): (a) Before the 
High Council. Acts xxiii. 

{f>) Before Felix. Acts xxiv. 



(^) Before Festus. Acts xxv. 
{d) Before Agnppa. Acts xxvi. 

33. Paul at Rome (A. D. 61 to 63}. Acts 
xxviii. 

34. The epistlesof Paul (A. D. 52 to 63). 
{d) To the Thessalonians (2) ; written at 

Corlnth. 
{p) To the Galatlans (i); written at Cor- 

inth br Ephesus. 
{c) To the Corinthians (2); written at 

Ephesus. 
(d) To Timothy(2) ; written in Macedonia. 
ie) To Titus (i). 
(/) To the Romans (i); written at Cor- 

inth. 
{g) To the Ephesians (i); written at 

Rome. 
(K) To the Phillippians (i); written at 

Rome. 
(/) To the Colossians (i); written at 

Rome. 
(y) To Philemon (i); written at Rome. 
(k) To the Hebrews (i) ; written at Rome. 

35. The Epistles (A. D. 61 to 90). {a) 
James (i); wntten in Judea. 

(^) Peter (2) ; written at Rome. 
(c) John (3) ; written at Ephesus. 
{d) Jude (I). 

36. Revelation of St. John the Divine 
(Ä. D. 96). 

37. The "Gospel" of St. John (A.D. 97). 



THE NINE BIBLES OF THE WORLD. 



The nine Bibles of the world are, viz: 
the Koran of the Mohammedans, the 
Eddas of the Scandinavians, the Tri- 
pitaka of the Buddhists, the Five Kings 
of the Chinese, the three Vedas of the 
Hindoos> the Zend-Avesta of the Per- 
sians, the Book of Mormon of the 
Nephites, the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants of the Latter-day Saints, and 
the Holy Bible. The Koran is since the 
seventh Century of the Christian era, and 
is quotations from the Old and New 
Testaments, the Talmud and the Gospel 
of St. Barnabas. The Eddas, of the 
Scandinavians was first published in the 
fourteenth Century. The Tripitakas of 
the Buddhists contains sublime morals 
and pure aspirations, but their author 
lived and died in the sixth Century B. C. 
The sacrcd writings of the Chinese are 
called the Five Kings, "Kings" meaning 
web of cloth, er the warp that keeps the 



threads in their place ; they contain the 
sayings of the best sages on the ethics 
and political duties of life; these sayings 
cannot be traced to a higher period than 
the eleventh Century B. C. The three 
Vedas are the most ancient writings of 
the Hindoos, and it is the opinion of 
Max Müller, Wilson, Johnson and Whit- 
ney, that they are not older than from the 
eleventh Century B. C. The Zend-Avesta 
of the Persians contains the sayings 
of Zoroaster, who was born in the twelfth 
Century B. C. Nephi wrote his books, 
which are the first part of the Book of 
Mormon, in the sixth Century B. C. 
The Book of Doctrine and Covenants 
was first published, April, 1830. Moses 
lived and wrote his Pentateuch fifteen 
centuries B. C; and the Holy Bible 
therefore has a clear margin, three hun- 
dred years older, than the most ancient of 
other sacred writings. There is nothing 
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of cxcellencc in any of thesc sacrcd 
books that is not to be iound in the Bible, 
and as a fact^ it is the tnie foundation of 
all excellent writings, and useful acts. 

The Bible is the grandest of all sacred 
writings; it contains three miilion fis^ 
hundred and sixty-six thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty letters, eight hundred 
and ten thousand six hundred and ninety- 
seven words, thirty-one thousand one 
hundred and seventy-three verses, one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-nine 
chapters^ sixty-six books. The word 
"and" occurs forty-six thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven times within its 
llds, the word "reverend," only once, 
viz: in the third verse of the elevenlh 
Psalm. The word "Lord," one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five times. The 
middle and least chapter is the one 
hundred and seventeenth Psalm. The 
twenty-first verse, eighth chapter of Ezra, 
contains the aiphabet. About the finest 
chapter to read is the twenty-sixth of 
the Acts. The nineteenth chapter of 
2 Kings, and the thirty-seventh chapter 
of Isaiah are alike. The shortest verse 
is the thirty-fifth, eleventh chapter of 
St. John. The eighth, fifteenth, twenty- 
first and thirty-first verses of the one 
hundred and seventh Psalm are alike. 
£ach verse of the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth Psalm ends alike. There are no 
words or names in the Bible of more 
than six syllables. 

Jno, Thorgeirson, 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

HfcifAN's Bible Almanac. Price. 15 cts. 
at aU book Stores and Deseret Sews Office. 

This is the only home almanac for 
1881. It contains, besides the calendar 
and phases of the moon, a passage of 
Scripture for each day in the year, and 
some very applicable selections from 
Holy Writ for the national and religious 
holidays. If the author continues alma- 
nac Publishing, we may look for some 
fine annuals in the future on the basis he 
has laid in this his first publicaüon. 
Everyone should see it. 

The Youth's Companion, a weekly fllns- 
txated paper for young people. Price, I1.75 per 
anntim; address, Perry Mason & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

The closing numbers of the fifty-third 
volume of this, one of America's best 
juvenile publications, have reached us. 
They are filled with interesting stories, 
instructive and exciting incidents of ad- 
venture, travel and biography. The 
children's department is bright and cn- 
tertaining, while under the heading, 
**Nuts to Crack," are some of the best 
puzzles we have ever seen published. 
The moral and educational tone of the 
Companion is unexceptionable. The 
new volume, commencing in January, 
promises to be better than any previous 
one. We cannot advise a better Invest- 
ment for an imported juvenile publica- 
tion, than to subscribe for the Compan- 



HEBREW CAPTIVITY AND CONSTANCY. 

{Psalm cxxxvii.) 



Whcre rivers of Bab'lon are flowing, 
Carried captive in cbains to them, 

We sat in decp agony wecping 
For the fiate of Jerusalem. 

Our captors with jeering required us 
To sing them the songs we had sung 

In Zion, of bcauty and splendor ; 
But our harps on the willows we hung. 

For how could we sing to the strangers 
Who carried us captive away, 

Destroyed the feir prospects of Salem, 
And madc her high places their prey? 



No ; never shall this heart forget thec, 
Jerusalem, champion of right ; 

Thy preference shall be my chief pleasure, 
And 4hy glory my greatest delight. 

Lord, think of the children of Edom, 
Who strove for Jenisalem's fall ; 

When comes their just day of destiuction. 
Be deaf to their pitifiil call, 

Lay low the defenders of Bab'lon, 
And hasten to bring on the day, 

When they shall receive the same mcasure 
They meted to \is, in their sway. 
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MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 



IV. 

From the east tower of the Cathedral 
of Mexico, at an elevation of about one 
hundred and twenty-five feet from the 
pavement of the surrounding streets, 
one secures a very fine view of the Valley 
and city, as well as of the placid waters 
of Lake Tezcuco lying east, and extend- 
ing well towards both the northem and 
southem extremities of the Valley. The 
latter is probably forty miles in length by 
twenty in width. East from the tower 
named, one Square south and almost at 
our feet, Stands the Presidential Palace, 
which includes the Post Office, National 
Museum, Art Gallery and the Office of 
the Cabinet. This building Covers an 
cntire block, seven hundred feet square ; 
containing in the centre, like the Louvre 
at Paris, a hollow square or uncovered 
court, wherein the National guard is fre- 
quently exercised in military evolutions. 
It occupies, it is believed, the same 
ground as that upon which stood, three 
hundred and sixty years ago, the less 
pretentious but nevertheless magnificent 
and extensive palace of the Montezumas ; 
from which the second prince of that 
name was kidnaped by the Christian 
Hernando Cortez, and by him and his 
ambitious followers conveyed across the 
Square to the palatial quarters,occupied by 
the adventurers army, which were located 
near the sacred temple of the Aztecs. 

Here Cortez, using soft, deceitful 
words, implying duty to the king of Spain, 
treacherously placed the shackels of 
slavery upon the shrinking limbs of the 
Indian Monarch; and, by that dastardly 
act, taught him that "gratitude frequently 
5 



has more reference to the future, than to 
the past." For we must remember that the 
"Christian" was the guest of the "Hea- 
then" when that infamous act was perpe- 
trated. The former with his gold-loving 
followers not only received from the 
latter kindness, as expressed in valuable 
presents, but also daily bread. 

At the termination of the street directly 
east, commences the Morelos narrow- 
guage railroad, which, crossing the valley 
on a tangent running in a southeasterly 
direction to the town of Ozumba, situ- 
ated at the base of Popocatepetl, thence 
south toward the proposed * terminus at 
Acapulco, distant about three hundred 
and fifty miles. Rising, apparently, out 
of the margin of Lake Tezcuco, at a 
point a little north of east is a hill or 
small mountain, üattened at the summit 
and from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty feet in' height, covering per- 
haps not more than forty acres. Its 
location is very nearly the centre of the 
Valley; and Standing alone as it does, 
presents a very singular appearance. 
From the description given by the histori- 
an Prescott, we conclude that it is the 
hill, upon the summit of which the Aztec 
priests, at the end of each cycle of fifty- 
two years, offered a young man a sacrifice 
to the "god of fire." The Performance 
was Singular, deeply impressive and 
barbarous. The young victim having 
been prepared, the lights of the temple 
and all fires throughout the Empire were 
extinguished. At midnight of the day 
terminating the cycle,the priests, bearing 
their willing sacrifice, commenced their 
solemn march from the city, while the 
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people by thousands anxiously cast their 
eyes towards the mountain and watched 
with quickly beating hearts, uncertain 
wbelher the "god of light" would accept 
the sacrifice, and grant them firo for 
another fifty-two years, or, rejecting, 
consign them to darkness, misery and 
cold. Thus, while they were filled with 
glowing forebodings tinged with faint 
rays of hope, the priests reach the sum- 
mit; and, quickly baring the bosom of 
their victim, the head and Shoulders are 
thrown back, the ehest forward and the 
Sharp obsidian blade pierces the side, a 
band is thnist in and the beating heart is 
torn out. Into the gaping wound the ends 
of two dry sticks are inserted, which by 
means of rapid friction are ignited. The 
spark, catching the prepared tinder at 
hand,blazes forth,and rays of light dancing 
on the shimmering bosom of the lake are 
answered by shouts from a hundred thous- 
and lips, expressing joy at the success 
attending the human sacrificial offering. 

From the torch thus lighted, swift and 
trained runners convey fire for the 
people and lights for the temples to the 
remotest parts of the Empire ; while upon 
the minds of all, the end of onc and the 
beginning of another cycle of fifty-two 
years is impressed by the indellible mark 
of human blood. Thus around this 
memorable hill group historic events, 
whose dark shadows still point to the 
acts of a fallen race— to an age of super- 
stition and ignorance. 

From the history of such an adolatrous 
people we might turn away in disg^st, did 
not their acts of horror pale when com- 
pared with those of their so called 
Christian conquerors, before whom fif- 
teen millions of people faded away in less 
than forty years. The contemplalion of 
the cruelties attending which, even to 
this day, make one sick. Under the 
shadow of the cross, and in the sacred 
name of religion, Mexico has truly been 
baptized in blood. 

At the Southern end, but within the 
ränge of mountains surrounding the Val- 
ley, we note six cone like hills, with one 
to the east of them like a huge grave, 
and another westward,which resembles a 
great pyramid with the Upper half re- 



moved. Beyond all these, their summits 
now enwrapped with ice, snow and storm 
clouds, rises the famous, volcanic peaks 
of grand old Popocatepetl and (ztacci- 
huztl. From the former^ the chain grad- 
ually recedes westward, forming a low 
pass to the Valley beyond. To the north 
of the (atter it continues bold and rug- 
ged, forming bulwarks not unlike the 
heavier chains of the Wasatch ränge* 
They terminate in groups of low sugar- 
loaf hills near the pyramids of Teoli- 
huacan, where once stood the wondrous 
Toltec "city of the gods," said to have 
been twenty-seven miles in circumfer- 
ence. Previous to, and during the time 
of the Montezumas, the city of Mexico 
had a circumference of about nine miles, 
containing probably five hundred thous- 
and inhabitants. It was then entirely 
surrounded by water, communication be- 
ing had with it by means of five broad 
causeways. The lakes have for many 
years gradually receded, though at one 
time, aftcr the city was rebuilt by the 
Spaniards, it was inundated, the water 
being four feet deep. This was princi- 
pally occasioned by filling up the old Az- 
tec canals and drains. Lake Tezcuco 
has so far receded that its westem shore 
at the nearest point, I should judge to be 
at least two miles from the city. It has 
left in its stead an unattractive salt grass 
piain, relieved here and there by small 
groves growing on the bank of some old 
canal. Looking north we see a low chain 
of mountains, along which we count 
some twenty cone-like peaks. At the 
base of one of them Stands the far famed 
church of Guadalupe,the solid silver rail- 
ing and banisters in the interior of whicli, 
are estimated to be worth a million of 
dollars. The attributed origin of this 
church is peculiar, but the account of it 
is altogether too fabulous for repetition 
here. A "saintly" mystery, tinged with 
blood, and pointing to the dark deeds of 
the sixteenth Century, is memorialized 
there on the I2th of December of each 
year,at which time from twenty-fivc tofifty 
thousand people, mostly Indians, gather, 
some from great distances. The ccle- 
bration consists mainly in the free use of 
pulque^ and consequent intoxication. To 
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the patron saint, howcver, there is, even 
in tbis enlightened day, honor done by 
poor Ignorant women, Walking on their 
knees from the city, a distance of three 
miles. Succeedin^ in their task of self- 
torture, they are generally rewarded with 
a crown of thoms, which, being placed 
upon their heads, they are carried forth, 
amid shouts of exultation, upon the 
Shoulders of the half drunken devotees. 

Above the church, on the side hill, ap- 
pears in cut stone, a representation of 
the sails of a ship. The legend connect- 
ed with them is to the effect, ihat raany 
years ago, an unfortunate mariner being 
wrecked on the Gulf of Mexico, was 
fillcd with dread of an untimely end, and 
in his anxiety to live, he eamestly be- 
sought in prayer the Virgin Mary (whose 
image seems to be the chief object of 
adoration among the Catholics of Mex- 
ico), to spare his life, promising to build 
at Guadalupe, should he live, a monu- 
ment in her honor, which should perpet- 
uate the miraculous power displayed in 
the accomplishment of his temporal sal- 
vation. The sails are all the poor fello% 
though saved from a watery grave, lived 
to construct in redemption of his prom- 
ise. The village is reached by means of 
a broad road extending from the suburbs 
of the city, and is made easy of access 
by a double line of street railway, upon 
which cars pass in and out every few 
minutes, especially on feast days. To 
describe what the people do at such 
times would require too much space and 
I shall not, therefore, here attempt it, 
further than to say that, like too many 
celcbrations of the Fourth of July in our 
own country, the most universal thing 
done is to drink intoxicants excessively, 
which here frequently leads to a reckless 
disregard of human life. I have been 
credibly informed that at the celebration 
of a Single feast day in this city alone, 
not less than five persons were killed out- 
right by .the explosion of bombs, which 
were intended, when fired, to burst in 
the air, instead of which, however, they 
exploded among the surging, compact 
masses of human beings below. 

The writer has never been in a country 
where, at Icast apparently, there seems 



so little value placed upon human life. 
The unfortunate who receives the cold 
Steel, or leaden messenger of death, and 
it often happens here, even in this en- 
lightened day, and meets thereby a sud- 
den and untimely end, is carried away, I 
am told, with no more concern, and with 
little more notice than would be given to 
an Indian, while conveying through the 
streets a pig skin filled with pulque. 

Onlya few weeks since, three police- 
men and a woman were killed with a 
knife in tbe city of Mexico, while the for- 
mer were endeavoring to arrest a young 
thief for stealing some trifling article. 
The young criminal is now awaiting, in 
prison, the healing of the wounds re- 
ceived in the encounter, so that he can 
be shot, when in good health. 

Looking westwardly we see the Ala- 
meda, a somewhat extensive and very 
pretty park, from the northeast comer of 
which leads towards the west, a street 
located on the ground once occupied by 
the fatal causeway of "Tlacopan," over 
which Cortez and his army, accompanied 
by their Tascalan allies, attempted to 
pass on that disastrous night of July ist, 
1520, since known in history as **Noche 
Triste," Sorrowful Night. They moved 
steallhily out of the Aztec capital on that 
gloomy, rainy night, not under the Orders 
of their usually clear sighted, far-seeing 
and fearless leader, but rather, under the 
fatal prognostications of an astrologer, 
who, while predicting his own death, de- 
clared the success of the enterprise if 
commenced, according to his calcula- 
tions — "at midnight." He perished amid 
the wreck and ruin of that gallant little 
army, which was crushed, beaten and 
bruised, and almost annihilated by the 
fiercely enraged Aztec warriors. 

Another such a"success"and the Spaa- 
ish conquest of Mexico had been a failure. 
But it was not so ordained. For, arising 
from the ashes of that crushing defeat, 
the indomi table courage of Cortez, 
backed by his destiny, wrought out vic- 
tory' after victory, ending in the final' 
complete subjugation of the Aztec, Lam- 
anitish Empire. Here Alvarado made, In 
Order to save his life, **the wonderfui 
leap." The distance the writers fjail to 
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note. In order to cut of the retreat of 
the Spaniards, which seemed to have 
been anticipated, the Aztecs had cut sev- 
cral (three I believe) wide openings in 
the causeway, through which the waler 
flowed deep and turbid. In order to 
overcome these barriers, Cortez had or- 
dered made, a portable bridge, which 
was successfully placed over the first 
breach. A dark retrealing figurc — a sen- 
tinel — noted the event, and sped swiftly 
bearing the news of the retreat. Pres- 
ently a canoe flitted silently by, then 
another and another, until hundreds 
darkened the water; then came the deep 
toned^ dismal vibrations of the great 
trump calling, from the top of their sac- 
red temple, the warrior hosts to the mid- 
night fray. Those gloomy, ominous 
sounds sped over the devoted city, vib- 
rated upon the bosom of the lake, and^ 
mingling with many voiced mutterings, 
came like the wail of a tempest, striking 
with dismay the stout hearts of that ad- 
venturous band, to many of whom it 
proved on that fearful night, the death- 
kneU. 

On the eve of that fatal march, Cortez, 
while watching the division of the spoils, 
the silver, gold and jewels of the bc- 
trayed Montezuma, remarked to his men, 
doubtless with gloomy foreboding, **he 



who at night goes lightest, goes safest/* 
Many a fainting heart, when too late, 
learned the wisdom of that advice, wben 
sinking into watery graves under the 
weight of ill-gotten gold. 

The portable bridge afforded a safe 
passage over the first breach ; nothiog 
more. Human strength, nerved by the 
desperation of stout hearts, failed to re- 
move the heavy structure ; crushed into 
the mud and yielding masonry by the 
horses and artillery, it was chained and 
useless. Reaching the breach beyond, 
amid cries for the bridge, the front met 
by the desperate Aztecs, was thrown in- 
to confusion. Hard pressed on the rear 
the belching artillery reaped of friend 
and foe a harvest of death. In vain the 
cavalry sought to relieve, by forccd 
charges, the rear guard ; the legs of the 
horses were fettered by desperate sav- 
ages who, thinking them the cause of ill- 
fortune in former battles, released not 
their grasp while life remained. Hewn 
into shreds, others replaced the dead, 
frantically seeking to drag horse and 
rider into the lake. Around the breach 
the carnage was horrible. Horses, artil- 
lery equipments with^he dead and dying, 
finally filled the yawning gap, and the 
torn fragments of the smitten army 
passed over. Moses Tkaicher. 
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In the Atlantic Ocean, starting in the 
Gulf of Mexico and passing through the 
Florida Straits, is an immense stream of 
water, that flows through the ocean from 
the American side away across to the 
shores of Europe. In passing between 
Florida and Cuba, it is forced to contract 
itself in order to pass through the narrow 
Channel, but when it leaves this it begins 
to widen out more and more until, when 
it reaches the other side of the Atlantic, 
it washes the whole western coast of 
Europe, and also nearly one-third of the 
same coast of Africa. The banks and 
bed of this stream are all still water, and 
are as distinctly defined a? though they 
were cut in solid earth. When the stream 



is narrow its speed is great, but where it 
widens out, it flows more slowly, just 
like any other body of flowing water. It 
is called in geographies, the Gulf Stream. 

Besides this, there are many other 
currents in the ocean, flowing in various 
directions. There is one that comes 
from the frozen shores of Greenland 
and Iceland, washing the eastem coast 
of North America down as far as the 
shores and banks of Newfoundland. It 
seems to be made up partly of the same 
stream that came from the Gulf of 
Mexico, but now cooled off and tumed 
back in a circular path, after having 
Struck the coast of Europe. 

The direction, width, volocity, limits 
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and otber facts about these currents 
have been accurately determined by 
Lieutenant Maury, of the United States 
Coast Survey; andon this subject he has 
made so much known to the world that 
was unknown before, that he has been 
called the Haryey of the seas, as it was 
Dr. Harvey, that first discovered, about 
two and half centuries ago, the regulär 
circulation of the blood in the human 
System. 

Sometimes clouds are seen to be mov- 
ing in one direction, while the wind 
below takes the opposite, thus plainly 
showing that at different elevations, there 
are currents of air moving in various 
S and sometimes opposite directions; so at 
different depths there are ocean currents 
sometimes moving in opposite directions, 
and this may be readily proven by watch- 
ing icebergs passing right through theGulf 
Stream, and sometimes directly against 
the current. These mountains of ice, as 
they appear above the surface of the 
water, are seven times as large below and 
hence must reach far down in the ocean, 
so far down that the under current carries 
them forward, notwithstanding the force 
of the surface current in the contrary 
direction. 

In some places these streams flow 
with so little speed, that it is very difficult 
to teil whether the water moves or not, 
but in other places they flow as rapidly 
as an ordinary river. Thus in the 
Florida Straits, the speed is from three 
and a half to five miles an hour. The 
quantity of water carried in the Gulf 
Stream, according to the estimates of 
some, is more than that of all the rivers 
in the world put together. According to 
CroU the amount of water carried along 
in this great ocean current, would be 
equal to that of a river fifty miles wide, 
one thousand feet deep, and running at 
the rate of four miles per hour. 

Where does the water come from to 
supply these immense rivers, and where 
do they empty their contents? The 
answer to this question is similar to that 
given for the cause of the trade winds. 
But we may first illustrate the principle, 
by taking some common exämple, as for 
instance the boiling water in a tear kettle. 



If the heat is applied near the centre of 
the bottom of the vessel, the watcr there 
is first heated, expands and consequently 
rises to the surface, while the water 
along the sides of the vessel sinks to the 
bottom, is there heated and rises, while 
that at the surface cools off and sinks 
down along the sides, and thus the 
currents rise through the centre, and 
come back down the sides as long as the 
supply of heat is kept up. If the heat 
is applied around the sides as well, then 
the currents will be reversed, that is they 
will rise along the sides, and sink down 
the centre. So we see that currents may 
be produced in a body of water simply 
by the application of heat and are sup- 
plied by a constant circulation of the 
same material going through the same 
Channels over and over again. 

Since the sun shines almost vertically 
on the regions of the equator, there we 
have a region where the waters of the 
ocean are heated, but the heat strikes the 
surface instead of the bottom as in the 
above Illustration. The surface is then 
warmed and consequently expands, and 
swells out in the region of the Tropics. 
So, in Order to gain a water level, it must 
flow off towards the north and south^ 
thus leaving exposed again, water from 
below, at the equator, and this is like- 
wise heated, and consequently flows off 
toward the poles. On its way to the 
north and south, it cools off, becomes 
heavier, and sinks, then takes a direc- 
tion to the south to supply the deficiency 
occasioned there by the overflow. Thus 
we see there are two currents in the 
northern hemisphere, one flowirig to the 
north, on the surface, and another flow- 
ing south' under this, and also two sim- 
ilar currents in the southern hemisphere. 
But thus far in^his explanation, we have 
not taken into consideration the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis, and this will 
no doubt have some effect in changing 
the deviation of these currents. Take 
for Illustration, the one that flows from 
the equator to the north. The stream at 
its origin has the same motion to the east 
as the earth under it, that is, about 
twenty-five thousand miles per day, but 
as it moves to the north, the earth under 
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ft does not move so (ast to the east as 
tbe current, since the parallels there are 
much shorter thao at the equator, and 
conti aue to grow shorter the nearer we 
approach the pole. The water thcn go- 
f ag faster than the earth under it, will not 
flow directly north, but tum a little to the 
east, thas making the direction north- 
east, as we see in the Gulf stream. The 
rcvcrftc will bc true of the under current. 
The same explanation will abo apply to 
the Southern bemisphere. Tbe laws that 
govcrn the origin and deviation of the 
oceanic currents, are the same as those 
for Trade Winds ; so for a better under- 
«tanding of tbis subject, the article on 
Trade Winds, in a former number, may 
be consulted. 

One beneficial result of these ^eat 
ocean streams is that they belp to equal- 
ize ihe temperature of the earth, by mak- 
ing the northern and southern parts of 
tbe globe warmer, since they carry along 
with them tbe heat of the tropics, and in 
cooling off near the poles must give off 
their heat there. The under-currents 
Coming from the cold north, are warmed 
up at the equator, thus absorbing a great 
deal of heat, and making those regions 
cooler than they would be otherwise. 
Winds also produce the same result. 

England and the plains of Germany 
are at about the same distance from the 
equator as Labrador, where the climate 
Is altogether too cold for civilized man, 
but on the opposite coast of Europe, the 
common grains and fruits are raised. 
The plains of the Po, south of the Alps, 
are covered with rice fields and groves 
of the mulberry, and the mountain slopes 
are green with vineyards. But in the 
«ame latitude in North America, we 
have the cities of Montreal and Quebec, 
where only the more hardy grains like 
oats and rye, can be raised, and the rivers 
are somelimes frozen over for more than 
half the year. The reason why there 
should be this great difference, we now 
see in the Gulf Stream, and if by any 
means this could be made to change ils 
course, the climate of western Europe 
would be greatly modified, and certainly 
not for the better, 

Rivers convey to the ocean a vast 



amount of soil which they wash away 
from mountaiiis and plains, and this ma- 
terial which we call sediment would all 
be deposited near the mouths of rivers 
and in the course of time, extend the 
boundaries of land farther and farther 
into the ocean, but these currents, in 
many cases, come in contact with the 
waters of these rivers before the sedi- 
ment is deposited, and carry it along with 
tbem, dropping itsomewhere in the wide 
ocean. When we look into any of these 
currents, they seem to be as clear and 
free from sediment as the water of the 
still ocean. We must remember, how- 
ever, that a stream in still water has a 
perfectly smooth bed, and is not liable 
to be much disturbed in its movements, 
so that the water at the surface remains 
there, and that below is never thrown up 
by any irregularity in its movement So 
the sediment gradually sinks as though in 
still water, to the lower layers, thus leav* 
ing the upper surface perfectly clear. 

The Gulf Stream on emanating from 
the Florida Straits, spreads out over the 
AtlaiKic, and coming in contact with the 
still waters of the ocean, it mixes with it, 
is hindered in its course, giving time for 
some of the sediment to sink to the bot- 
tom, thus forming what are called the 
Bahama Banks, east of Florida. The 
northern current coming from Greenland, 
with its cargo of icebergs, laden with 
rock, soil, etc., comes in contact with the 
Gulf Stream, just east and south of New- 
foundland. The water is brought to a 
standstill, and the sediment deposited, 
together with the loads brought down on 
the ice from Greenland. This deposit, 
continuing from one age to another, has 
fiUed up the ocean there so that it is not 
more than from one to two hundred fect 
deep, thus forming what are called the 
Shoals, or Banks of Newfoundland. 

In some cases this piling up of sedi- 
ment has gone on for so long a time, diat 
the banks are brought almost to a levcl 
with the ocean. When this is the casc, 
the waves in passing over them run 
aground, because the water is not deep 
enough, and thus pile up the sand and 
dirt still higher, so that in time a low, 
flat Island is formed, like those along the 
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southcm coast of the United States, 
where they consist of narrow Strips of 
land, almost parallel with the coast. 
After a time the narrow inlet belween 
the islands and the coast will be filled by 
Sediment brought down by rivers, and 



then the limits of the continent will be 
extended farther into the ocean. In the 
course of time, also, the Banks of New- 
foundland will rise above the ocean and 
form a new addition to the neighboxing 
land, or a separate Island. Quebec • 
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FIFTH LEAF. 

The Giurch of Christ is an organized 
body, consisting of those who believe in 
Him, and have shown their faith by 
obedience to the initiatory ordinances of 
His gospel. It raay contain many 
branches, but they will all be connected 
with the main body, and will all have the 
same characteristics ; that is, they will 
hold the same doctrines and be animated 
by the same spirit. No matter how many 
sections of the church there may be, or 
how widely they may be separated geo- 
graphically, they will all be governed by 
the same rule of discipline, and be un- 
der ihe direction of the same head. 

The Church of Christ must be estab- 
lished under His own supervision, and 
according to His commandments. A So- 
ciety of persons professing to believe in 
Him, but organized without any com- 
munication from Him, is not and cannot 
be His Church, whatever its members 
may call it, or howevcr sincere they may 
be in their intentions. Some suppose 
that every one who believcs that Jesus is 
the Christ is, by virlue of that faith, a 
member of His Church. This is a pal- 
pable error. As well might it be assumed 
that all who believe that the Order of 
Masonry is a correct form of brother- 
hood, are by that belief made members 
of the Order. 

All societies have some established 
regulations for the admission of mem- 
bers. The Church of Christ is no excep- 
tion to the rule. But the initiatory rites 
in His Church are prescribed hy Him, 
and no one has the right to change them 
or Substitute others in their place. They 
are uniform for all people, of both sexes, 
of every race and every grade of society. 
The churches established by men have 



various modes of receiving members and 
of conducting church govemment. This 
is one proof that they are the churches 
of men, and not of Jesus Christ. 

We have already explained the first 
principles of the gospel which must be 
received and obeyed in order to obtain a 
Standing in Christas Church Those who 
have believed, repented, been baptized 
by one having authority for the remis- 
sion of sins, and have been confirmedby 
the laying on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, are thus made members of 
the Church of Christ. And this is the 
only way of admission. All who have 
not complied with these rules are outside 
of the Church and canget in by no other 
doorthan this appointed entrance. Christ 
will not accept the devices and ordin- 
ances and ceremonies ordained of men. 
They are not His, and are of no force or 
effect so far as the kingdom of heaven is 
coacerned, either in this world or in the 
World to come. 

Christ is the head of the Church, as 
man is the head of the woman. But as 
the woman has also a head to her own 
Personality, so has the Church. The 
Apostleship is the principal governing 
authority thereof. When Christ ascend- 
ed on high the earthly headship devolved 
upon his Apostles, of whom Peter, James 
and John were the chief. There were 
also the Seventy appointed by the Savior 
as His traveling ministers, and He gave 
other officers to the Church, such as 
Evangelists, Pastors, Eiders, Bishops, 
Teachers, Dsacons, &c. All these were 
under the direction of the Apostles, who 
were inspired and instructed, and led by 
Jesus, even after His ascension, and were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, which bears 
record of the Father and the Son. A 
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church which has no iDspired Apostles 
nor Prophets, cannot be the Church of 
Christ, for these are esseotial to its füll 
Constitution. All the officers we havc 
named are necessary, in their various 
positions, to the complete Organization of 
the "body of Christ." 

Through these appointed servants of 
God, the members of the Church are in- 
structed in their duties, led along in the 
path of truth, admonished of their faults, 
rebuked for their transgressions, brought 
to the unity of the faith, corrected of 
their errors, and when they become evil- 
doers, and reformation is not probable, 
disfellowshipped from communion or ex- 
communicated from the Church. 

The Church of Christ is progressive. 

That is, it advances in the knowledge of 

the truth. As fast as its members are 

prepared for ^dditional light, through the 

practice of principles already revealed, 

new manifestations are given, for the 

growth of all who will receive the truths 

unfolded towards the fulness of the 

stature of Christ Jesus. Old truths are 

not discarded, but new truths are added, 

and clearer light is thrown upon what 

was previously known. Thus the Church 

advances and prepares its communicants 

for a higher sphere when they pass away 

from the plane of mortal existance. But 

while it casts off no truth, it eliminates 

from itself, by natural process, every- 

thing obnoxious to its health and vitality. 

Corrupt and wicked persons occasionally 

find their way into its sanctuary ; some, 

after being washed from their impurities 

turn again to their filthiness, and others 

become rebellious and discordant. These 

incongruous eleroents are gradually sep- 

arated from the body. For the Church 

is a living thing, and casts off that which 

does not assimilate or which is inimical 

to its growth, harmony and progress. 

The members of the Church are all 
united by a fraternal bond. They are all 
brethren and sisters, no matter what their 
condition in life, no matter of what na- 
tionality. Indeed, nationality is swal- 
lowed up in fraternity. They are no 
longer Jew or Gentile, English, German, 
Danish or American, they are all one in 
Christ Jesus. They are no more Catho- 



lies or Protestants, Disscnters or Epis* 
copallans, but are baptized by one spirit 
into one body, and in all essential princi- 
ples have one faith, and are joined to- 
gether in the same mind and the same 
judgment. 

The Church of Christ in this and every 
other age, is connected with the Church 
of previous ages. That pordon bchind 
the vail works in harmony with the new 
Church in the flesh, and its members, 
whether in the body or out of the body,. 
move to the common end ; the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven upon the 
earth, the spread of the principles of the 
true Church, until "every ^knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess that Jesus 
is the Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father." Then the Church will have 
filled its mission — to preach the gospel, 
administer in its ordinances, unite the 
the Saints, manifest the things of God, 
establish righteousness, bring together 
the heavens and the earth and make 
straight the path for the Lord Jesus. 
And the vail of the covenant will be taken 
away; the Church of the firstborn* will 
be one in all things beneath and above; 
evil will be swept from the earth ; and 
truth, peace, harmony and praise will 
glorify this planet and its inhabitants, 
who will know God from the least even 
unto the greatest. C. W. Penrose, 



When I am alone, then am I least 
alone. — Cicero, 

They are never alone that are accom- 
panied by noble thoughts. — Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

We perhaps never detect how much of 
our social demeanor is made up of arti- 
ficial airs, üntil we see a person who is 
at once beautlful and simple; without 
beauty we are apt to call simplicity 
awkwardness. — George Eliot, 

A cheerful temper, joined with inno- 
cence, will make beauty attractive, know- 
ledge delightful, and wit good natured. 
It will lighten sickness, poverty and 
affliction, convert ignorance into an amia- 
ble simplicity, and render deformity itself 
agr e eable .— .^ i/({/w^ . 
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V. 



VENICE AND BOLOGNA. 

AifONG the many wonders that a tour 
of Europe presents, and that are impres- 
sed indellibly upon the mind, it is not ex- 
ceptional for the American traveler to 
meet characters and incidents that savor 
so mach of home and native wit, that 
tbey take a prominent place in the mem- 
ory along with the great or wonderful^ 
eccentric or curious, that he goes abroad 
on purpose to see. One day while we 
were lelsurely admiring the busts of fa- 
mous statesmen, warriors and artists that 
line the wall of an extensive gallery 
in the Ducal Palace, at Venice, a 
party of fashionable foreigner s came 
rather precipitately into the gallery 
and hurrying on from one pedestal 
to another, seemed to be doing Europe, 
like George Washington Phipps, in 
tendays. Stopping before a conspicu- 
ous marble bust, a young lady of the party 
was heard to ask of the youngest gentle- 
men present, who it represented. He re- 
plied: «JuUus Caesar.» «»Well," she 
exclaimed as she passed on, "he seems 
to think he's some pumpkins, don't he ?" 
There is no other expression in the Eng- 
lish language that so forcibly describes to 
a Westerner the appearance of the statue 
that called it forth. On another occasion 
we were much diverted by hearing the 
young man referred to above declare that 
"there aint an express train on the con- 
tinent that runs as fast as a good Ameri- 
can cow." He was laboring with a Com- 
pany of Englishmen to convince them 
that everything American is a little ahead 
of the rest of the world. He was con- 
siderably taken back however, when 
going through Gillott's pen factory at 
Birmingham^ England, he told the young 
lady guide ihat Gillott's pens were well 
enough, but nothing to compare to the 
American Spencerian. She smiled and 
showed him the machines where all the 
Spencerian pens are tnade. One more, 
and we will proceed with our travels. 
While Standing in the spacious hotel in 
Venice, a Lieutenant of the United 
States Navy, whom we had met at Milan, 



approached us and said there was a very 
respectable old gentleman from Boston^ 
staying in the house, who desired very 
much indeed to meet us, as he had never 
seen a real live specimen of Mormon- 
dom. As he spoke, the old gentleman 
came up and was introduced. He gazed 
long and steadily at us, taking a careful 
view from head to foot; and Walking 
partly around to one side, he asked us if 
we had any objections to removing our 
hat. We smilingly complied, and asked if 
he wished to see our horns. He laughed 
but looked somewhat confused. We told 
him we were a young on^, and they 
hadn't yet had time to grow. 

The grand canal which divides Ven- 
ice into two unequal parts, is spanned by 
the Rialto, the widest and jaost celebrat- 
ed bridge of the city. It has three pas- 
sage ways and is surmounted by a num- 
ber of Shops. Not far beyond this 
Singular bridge is the most ancient pub- 
lic Square in the city; in one comer of 
which is shown the old house of ex- 
change, said to have been Shylock*s, 
now occupied by a pawn-broker. 

The private palaces that line the Grand 
Canal and other chief streets or ar- 
teries, represent every style of archi- 
tecture in their construction, and the 
highest cultivation of art in their decora- 
tion and adornment. We visited the pal- 
ace of Prince Giovanelli, one of the 
wealthiest men in Italy, and were en- 
chanted with the richness and splendor 
of the magnificent apartments. From the 
landing a hospitable doorway opens to a 
winding marble stairway that leads to the 
principal rooms above. Some of these 
we will attempt to describe. The recep- 
tion room is a large and irregulär apart- 
ment, the walls of which are hung with 
yellow and blue silk tapestry, the furni- 
ture, chairs, sofas, etc., corresponding. 
In an alcove niche is a statue of Colum- 
bus, representing him as a boy seated on 
the pillar of a pier, his dream of a far oft 
fertile land is represented in bas relief 
round the pillar. The dining room floor 
is a wonderful oak Mosaic, the furniture 
is upholstered with purple velvet, while 
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upoo the wallÄu-e hung paintlngs by 
Titieo and Bellini. 

The Princess' boudoir is a hand- 
somc suitc of small rooms, decorated 
with crimson silk and vclvct furniture, 
and band embroidered silk drapery 
on ihe walls. In the sittin/? room is a 
white and black marble mantel-piece of 
immense proportions, displaying some 
equisite carving in the numerous figures 
that are employed in its construction. 
The furniture of this room is of scarlet 
satin and crimson velvet stripe, while the 
walls are hung with the same. The pic- 
ture room is one of the largest and con- 
tains many fine painlings, among them, 
works by T^ntoretto, Bonifacio and Paul 
Veronese, besides the celebrated ^'Moses 
consigned to the water," by Salvator 
Rosa. The furnishings of this room are 
light yellow satin and gold, the floor is a 
marble and white stone Mosaic. The 
ball room is divided into two parts by 
three broad, low steps, the width of the 
room, and is arched over by carved col- 
umns. Five rcsplendent crystal chande- 
liers are suspended from the ceiling. 
Among the pictures is one by the great 
master, Raphael. 

The mirrors that are placed every- 
where to advantage, are partly paint- 
ed over with the flora of tropic climes, 
having the seeming efFect, as one pre- 
sents himself before them, of trans- 
porting him to otherlands. The ceilings 
of all the rooms are adorned with choice 
paintings and panels of gold. The door 
casings are marble, the doors inlaid oak 
and other polished woods. Many statues 
are placed in the most appropriate and 
striking positions. The numerous smal- 
1er rooms are in harmony with these that 
are named, and the entire residence is 
one of sumptuous magnificence that hard- 
ly seems intended for the habitation of 
the plodding sons of raen. It is only oc- 
cupied by the owner at the time of festi- 
vals and during the Christmas holidays. 
We visited other private palaces of cor- 
responding magnificence ; one, called 
"the house of gold," from its lavish gol- 
den decorations, and another, containing 
the üne statues of Hector and Ajax, 
Canova^s last work. 



Before leaving this wonderful cily of 
the sea, we took a double manned;^<9;r^ 
la to the Porto di Lido, from where a 
better idea of Venice and her dependent 
islands can be obtained than atany other 
point. We also visited Murano, an Island 
about a mile away, with over three thou- 
sand inhabitants, many of whom are en- 
gaged in glass making and in the mano- 
facturing of the many glass articles of 
commerce which find sale in Venice and 
are carried to all ports of the world. 
The Island of St. Lazzaro is occupied by 
an Armenian Monastery, under the pro- 
tection of the Turkish govenunent It 
contains a school for boys and an exten- 
sive printing office. Byron spent six 
months studying the Armenian language, 
within its walls, and while there pub- 
lished an Armenian grammar in Englisb. 
A fine Portrait of the poet adoms the. 
room he occupied. In the library of tbis 
establishment is shown a very perfecüy 
preserved Egyptian mummy over two 
thousand years old. The hair and teeth 
are hardly injured, though the skin is 
discolored and is drawn tightly over the 
bones of the face and skull. 

Between Venice and Murano is an 
iskind called the Cemetery Island; bere 
the dead, whose remains are not depos- 
ited in the family vaults of the numerous 
churches, are consigned. The place is 
green and cheerful, being enclosed by a 
high wall, and carefully cultivated ; flow- 
ers were in bloom in November, and the 
wreaths and garlands about the monu- 
ments and head stones, indicated tbat 
" the memory of the dead*^ is cherisbed 
by the living still." 

Taking an aftemoon train, we were 
whirled away on our circular tour of Italy 
toward Bologna, a hundred miles soutb, 
passing Ferrara on the way, we arrivcd 
in the evening and were served with 
cheese and genuine Bologna sausage for 
supper. This anciefntcity contains nearly 
a hundred thousand inhabitants and is 
sanctified in the usual Catholic manner 
by one hundred and thirty churches, 
twenty monasteries and several nunner- 
ies. It is also the seat of one of the old- 
est universities in the world. The nni- 
versity öf Bologna was founded in tbe 
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year 11 19 A. D., and duriDg the thir- 
teenth Century attained wonderful fame 
and popularity, enrolling nearly ten thou- 
sand students from all parts of Europe. 
The study of the Roman law was intro- 
duced by the celebrated Jurist Imerius, 
and later, medicine and philosophy were 
taught. The anatomy of the human body 
was first taught here in the fourteenth 
Century, and Joseph Galvani discovered 
galvanism in 1789, while attending the 
Institution. 

A remarkable feature in the history 
of the great College is that women 
Professors have at various times been 
engaged. Over three hundred years 
ago, Novella d' Andrea, a lady of great 
beauty was thus employed, but her per- 
sonal attraction^ were so dazzling to the 
students, that she was obliged to deliver 
her lectures from behind a screen. At.a 
later period, Laura Bassi was professor 
of mathematics and physical science, and 
Madam Manzolina lectured upon anat- 
omy. The library contains a hundred 



thousand volumes and many rare manu- 
Scripts; amoDg the latter, letters from 
Voltaire to Frederick the Great. The 
celebrated linguist, Mezzofanti, born in 
Bologna, 1776, died 1849, was at one 
time the librarian. At the age of thirty- 
six, this wonderful man spoke eighteen 
languages fluently, and before his death 
it is Said he had acquired not less than 
forty-two, which he understood and 
spoke. 

The most atriking edifices in Bologna 
are the towers of Asinelli and Garisenda, 
the former is upwards of two hundred 
and seventy feet high and leans out from 
the perpendicular three and a half feet ; 
the latter is but one hundred and forty 
feet high, but leans in one direction eight 
and a half, and in another more than 
three feet. This tower is probably the 
only one, of the many leaning towers of 
Italy, that is built so intentionally. It 
was found, on attaining the present 
height, that it was impossible to proceed 
further with the work« Z>e Vallibus, 
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For a period of about one hundred and 
twenty years succeeding the death of 
King Mosiah, the Nephite Common- 
wealth was govemed by judges. These 
were chosen by the united voice of the 
people, as provided in the Constitution 
framed under Divine Inspiration by the 
last king, and established as the supreme 
law of the nation, through its unanimous 
acceptance as such, by the entire people. 
At the epd of this period the republic 
was oVerthrown through the great wick- 
edness of all classes of the Community, 
and the people divided themselves into 
numerous independent tribes. The con- 
sidcration of a few of the most promi- 
nent features of Nephite history during 
this important era of their national ex- 
istance will, we trust, be of interest to 
cur readers. 

It is not actually certain that the Book 
of Mormon gives us the names of all the 
Nephite Chief Judges. In the earlier 
Portion of the annals of these times the 



Order of succession is plainly stated, but 
in the record of later years the name of 
the judge is sometimes only mentioned 
incidenuUy in the historic narrative. It 
is therefore beyond our power to deter- 
mine if there were, or were not, others 
whose names have been omitted by the 
sacred historians. The judges mentioned 
by name or description, are twelve in 
number* Of these, live— Pahoran II, 
Cezoram, Cezoräm*s son (whose name is 
not given), Seezoram and Lachoneus II, 
were assassinated ; one — Pacumeni, was 
slain in batlle with the Lamanites; two, 
Alma and Nephi, were translated or 
taken by the Lord ; three, Nephihah, 
Pahoran I, and Helaman, died a natural 
death, whilst of the manner of the de- 
cease of one — Lachoneus I — ^we have no 
record. They judged the Nephites in the 
following Order: i Alma (the younger) 
from B. C. 91 to B. C. 83; 2 Nephihah, 
from B. C. 83 to B. C. 68; 3 Pahoran I, 
from B. C. 68 to B. C. 53; 4 Pahoran 
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II, from B. C. 52 to B. C. 52»; 5 Pa- 
cumeni, from B. C. 52 to B. C. 51; 6 
Helaman (the younger), from B. C. 50 to 

B. C. 39; 7 Nephi, from B. C. 39 to B. 

C. 50; 8 Cezoram, from B. C. 50 to B. 
C. 26; 9 Cezoram's son,from B. C. 26to 

to B. C. 26; 10 Seezoram, B. C. to 

B. C. 23; 12 Lachoneus If, from 

to— ; II Lachoneus II, from to 

A.C. 30. 

It is possible that some unnamed judge 
may have mied the Nephites for a short 
time after the murder of Cezorom's son, 
and before Seezoram was chosen, and 
still more probable that one or more 
rulers presided over the destlnies of the 
nation, between the death of Seezoram 
and the election of Lachoneus I, as there 
was a Space of fifty-three years between 
the murder of Seezoram and that of La- 
choneus II, who succeeded his father. 

The historians who held the custody of 
the sacred plates, with the accompanying 
holy things, and who kept the record of 
the national life during the days of the 
judges, were all desccndants of the eider 
Alma. They held this sacred trust as 
foUows: Alma (the younger), B. C. 91 
to B. C. 73J; Heleman (the eider), from 
B. C 7z ^o B- C. 57; Shiblon,from B.C. 
57 to B. C. 53; Heleman (the younger), 
from B. C. 53 to B. C. 39; Nephi, from 
B. C. 39 to B. C. I ; Nephi (the disciple), 
from B. C. i to A. C. 34. 

In the above tables, B. C. must be un- 
derstood to mean before the birth of 
Christ, and A. C. after the date of His 
birth as recorded in the Book of Mor- 
mon, not the A. D. accepted by Chris- 
tians, which is now generally allowed to 
be from two to four years wrong. 



*It is uncertain, from the silence of the Rec- 
ord, whether Pahoran 1 died at the close of B. 
C. 53, or the commencement of B. C, 52. 

tPossibly only lo B. C, 74, the exact date is 
not quite clear. 

I Lachoneus I is mentioned as being chief 
judge and govemor in the year that Christ was 
boro, and repeatedly afterwards until A. C. 27, 
hut in one place Gidgiddoni,the Commander-in- 
chief of the military forces, is also caUed a pro- 
phet and chief judge, but evidently from the 
context, subordinate in the latter posiüon to 
Lachoneus. 



The acts of the Nephites, during the 
period ander consideration, can probably 
bebest studiedunder two heads: First, 
their secular; Second, their church his- 
tory,though the relationship between the 
two is very intimate ; the misfortunes and 
wars of this people almost always grow- 
ing out of their unfaithfulness to God, 
and their apostacies from gospel princi- 
ples. These marked transitions from 
righteousness to iniquity, and vice versa 
are amongst the most noticeable features 
of Nephite characler in these days, both 
from their frequency and the rapidity 
with which these changes of feeling were 
brought about. One might almost imag- 
ine that the prophetic words of Jacob, 
upon the head of his first-bom, had tem- 
porarily descended upon this branch of 
the house of Joseph, they were conspic- 
uously "unstable as water;" indeed, it 
is probable that the almost incessant 
fluctuations in their spiritual health could 
be better and more quickly understood 
by the average mind, through a diagram, 
like unto those used in our day to repre- 
sent the rise and fall in the price of 
Stocks, or other commodities in the pub- 
lic market, than from any detailed ac- 
count, which last named would simplybe 
an Iteration and reiteration of the same 
painful Story, with slight difference in 
the minor incidents. 

Of the one hundred and twenty years 
under the judges, nearly one-third (say 
thirty-seven years), was spent in actual 
warfare, whilst profound peace did not 
always characterize the remainder. For 
though not engaged in open war, the 
Nephites were troubled with dissensions 
at home, growing, almost without excep- 
tion, out of the ambition or inicyiity of 
their own people. Foreign enemies they 
had none, except their former brethrcn, 
the Lamanites, as these two nations nded 
the entire western world. But internal 
foes were numerous. These generally 
belonged to one of the three following 
classes: "King-men," who desired to 
re-establish a monarchy; "Apostatcs," 
who strove to overthrow the Church 
and establish false faiths by the force of 
arms; "Robber bands"— conspicuously 
the Gadiantons— who waged repeajed 
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wars to obtain political power and ma- 
terial plunder. 

The three most disastrous and longest 
continued of the Nephite wars were : First 
—The war commencing with the Zo- 
ramite apostacy, followed by Amalekiah's 
rebellion and elevation to the Lamanite 
throne. This series of wars may be said 
to have commenced in the year B. C. 74, 
and to have continued, with slight inter- 
missioDs, until B. C. 61 or 60. Second 
—Internal feuds and Lamanite inva- 
sions, lasting from B. C. 38 to B. C. 
31. During this struggle, the Nephites 
were at one period, entirely driven out of 
the South American continent. Third 
— A disastrous war with the (Sadianton 
robbers, when the Nephites were forced 
to abandon all their possessions and 
gather into one place. By taking with 
thcm a reserve of seven years provisions 
they ultimately exhausted the robbers. 
This war lasted from A. C. 13 to A.C. 21. 
The rest of the wars, however severe 
and bloodthirsty, generally ended witbin 
the )'ear they commenced. 

In the first year of the reign of the 
judges, a religious innovator, named 
Nehor, made himself conspicuous by 
pertinaciously advocating doctrines for- 
eign to those taught by the Nephite 
Priesthood. The distinguishing points 
of his heresy were : That religious teach- 
ers ought to be supported by the people, 
and not be compelled to labor for their 
living. That all mankind would be saved 
in the last day, for "the Lord had created 
all men, and had also redeemed all men, 
and in the end all men would have eternal 
Ufe." 

This delusion, owing to the zeal and 
persuasiveness of Nehor, spread so rap- 
idly,that in the same year he was enabled 
to establish a church after the manner of 
his preaching, and in after years it was 
the cause of much dissension, bloodshed 
and misery amongst the Nephites. 

Nehor is described as having been a 
man large in stature, and noted for his 
great strength, which, unfortunately for 
him, he put to a very bad use. Inflated 
with pride at his success in misleading 
the people> he was impatient under Op- 
position. On one occasion, as he was on 



his way to preach to his foUowers, he 
met, in the streets of Zarahemla, a very 
aged servant of the Lord named Gideon, 
whom he slew with his sword as he could 
not convert him with his arguments. For 
this murder he was arrested, tried before 
Alma, the judge, condemned to death 
and executed B. C. 91. His ignomin- 
ious death, however, did not put an end 
to the spread of his false doctrines, for 
many finding that it brought them riches 
and popularity, made the preaching of 
his errors the business of their lives. 

The increase of these false teachers 
rapidly developed class distinctions and 
social divisions, their adherents being 
generally gathered from amongst those 
"who loved the vain things of the world.'' 
Naturally they became proud, ostenta- 
tious, overbearing and bitter in their feel- 
ings towards the members of the true 
Church of Christ. Many of the latter 
received severe persecution at the hands 
of the dissenters, and bore it without re- 
taliation, whilst others retumed insult for 
insult, and gave blow for blow. 

The example of these self-appointed 
teachers in drawing their support from 
their following, produced a like,spirit 
throughout their churches, and their 
members became idle and füll of devices 
to enable them to live without honest 
toil. They gave way to sorcery and 
idolatry, to robbery and murder,and toall 
manner of wickedness, for which offen- 
ces, it is proper to remark, they were 
duly punished according to the law, 
whenever conviction could be obtained, 
and when the intent of the law was not 
thwarted by their unholy combinations. 
This development of priestcraft also gave 
rise to another evil. Many belonging to 
the apostate churches, though not willing 
to openly plunder or murder for gain, 
were anxious for a monarchy to be estab- 
lished, that thereby they might become 
the recipients of sinecures, be appointed 
Office holders, etc., and fatten at the pub- 
lic crib. Their hope and intention was 
to destroy the Church of God, and, un- 
doubtedly, to despoil and, possibly, to 
disfranchise its members. 

In the fifüi year of the judges, a will- 
I ing Instrument uprose to effect their pur- 
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pose. His name was Amlici, a foUower 
of Nehor, corrupt and ambitious, but 
cunning in the wisdom of the world. He 
was chosen by the enemies of the Com- 
monwealth to be the kingof the Ne- 
phites. The whole question was brought 
before the people at a general election, 
as provided by the code of Mosiah. The 
monarchists were outvoted ; the republic 
and the church was saved. This should 
have endedthe matter, but unfortunately 
it did not. The Amh'cites flew to arms, 
a bloody battle ensued on the banks of 
the Sidon,which ended in the total defeat 
of the Royalists; their loss was twelve 
thousand five hundred and thirty-two 



men ; that of the Republicans, six thous- 
and five hundred and sixty-two. 

The Amlicites (doubtless by pre-ar- 
rangement) soon joined an invadin^ host 
of Lamanites, and the united forces made 
the attempt to surprise and capture the 
Nephite capital. In this movement they 
were intemipted by Alma, another ter- 
rible battle ensued, Amlici was slain, the 
allies defeated, and the greater portion of 
their forces iscattered, and their warriors 
slain. Those of the Royalists who es- 
caped the slaughter joined the Laman- 
ites, and by their new habits and sympa- 
thies, virtually became a portion of that 
race. George Reynolds, 
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The preceding article was devoted to 
showing that knowledge is power, that it 
is intelligence, and that intelligence is 
the spirit of God. The foundation for 
this knowledge, after leaving the ma- 
ternal breast, is laid in the school room ; 
and a large portion of the superstructure 
is built in the academy and College. It 
is in these conservatories that the deli- 
cious and fragrant ßower of intelligence 
is nurtured; and its growth and ability to 
understand the elements of adversity, 
will depend upon the treatment received 
while in these conservatories. Not all 
plants that receive proper care live and 
prosper; but few ever thrive unless they 
are given intelligent attention. If we 
would fill this Territory with bright, 
good, noble, free, kind, generous and in- 
telligent beings, we must do it through 
the instrumeYitality of schools. The bet- 
ter the education the better is any person 
fitted for any pursuit under the high 
heavens. The old and threadbare argu- 
ment that the tendency of a College edu- 
cation is to unfit its possessor for manual 
work, and that rather than do what is er- 
roneously termed common labor, when 
intelligent pursuits cannot be obtained, 
'these College bred young men employ 
their talents and knowledge to evil, is 
absurd. 



It is possible that a system of edu- 
cation inclining in that direction, may 
be taught somewhere, perhaps in many 
places ; but such is the result of the Sys- 
tem and is not, in any way, inseparable 
from education. It is no more the fault 
of education that a person steals and re- 
fuses hard labor, because he has been 
educated, than it is the fault of language 
that a person lies, swears and blas- 
phemes, because he has leamed to speak. 
Both education and languag^ are given 
for one purpose — for good ; and it is no 
more ridiculous to rail against and object 
to education because leamed men are, 
at times, corrupt, than it is to rail against 
and object to the use of language, for 
the reason that there are beings who will 
employ it to express ideas that are pro- 
fane and vulgär. The error is always 
with the person, never with the principle. 
The genius of education is always for 
good; and its influence is at once the 
njost potent yet imperceptible of any. 
It pervades all classes, just as the frag- 
rance of the flower pervades the air, de- 
lighting the senses, often when we least 
expect it, at all times, in all places, and 
as the presence of the flower, though feit, 
is unseen ; so unseen and imperceptibly 
does education elevate the mind, release 
the chainsofgare, move to nobler aspira- 
tions and breathe of a fairer and a better 
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life; unconsciously it mouldsour actions, 
imconsdously we strive to realize in our 
existences the unutterable sweetness with 
wbich it fills our lives. It is indeed a 
nu-e flower; and its fragrance is of the 
Almighty. 

It is surprising to note the difference 
one properly cultivated and intelligent 
mind will make in its sphere in a Com- 
munity. A better Illustration of this can- 
not be found fhan in our own Territory* 
For somc years past the University has 
educated a specific number of normal 
students, the education being given by 
direction of the Legislaturc, and at the 
cxpense of the Territor>'. The law pro- 
vides that the graduates shall teaoh for 
one year in the county from which the 
normal Student was sent, or return to the 
Territorial treasurer an amount equiva- 
lent to that expended by the State in giv- 
hig the Instruction received. At first, 
but few accepted this tender on the part 
of the Territory, and the number allowed 
to the counties were unfilled. As time 
wore on the number of applicants stead- 
ily increased in numbers, until, before 
the announcement of the last academic 
year of the University, there were nearly 
two applicants for every normal scholar- 
ship to which Salt Lake County is en- 
titled. 

This increase in applicants is attri- 
butable to the superior education re- 
ceived by normals, who, by reason of 
this, have gained precedence over those 
of less ability as teachers, and the neces- 
sity for greater excellence has thus been 
forcibly illustrated, and therefore the 
more clearly comprchended. Nothing 
incites so much to excellence, as excel- 
lence. The flcetest and most spirited 
horse will not make as good time, when 
ninning alone, as when itexperiences the 
incentive that arises from an Opponent 
ninning against it, and in the noble but 
irrational animal, the element of ambi- 
tion is sothoroughly aroused by the pres- 
cnce of a competitor, that every nerve is 
strained in a voluntary desire to win. 
The same is true of rational beings. 
Nothing creates such a desire for educa- 
tion, as education. The normal gradu- 
ates of the University of Dcseret return 



to and teach in various parts of the Ter- 
ritory, and it follows as a natural se- 
quence, that in these quarters there must 
be an increase in the interest always at- 
taching to education ; because the knowl- 
edge gained by these graduates is being 
disseminated among the inhabitants of the 
Community in which the norma! resides. 
The teacher imparts knowledge to the 
pupils, the pupils infuse it into their play- 
mates, and all take it home, where it in- 
fects their parents, relatives and their 
associates. Thus it goes through the 
entire Community, and from one Com- 
munity to another, radiating from one 
insignificant individual normal Student to 
all; from the older to younger genera- 
tions, and even forever. We see, there- 
fore, that knowledge is influence, and 
that the influence of the University of 
Deseret is feit throughout the length and 
breadth of our Territory, and will per- 
petuate itsclf through all the ages. There 
is nothing on the earth, beneath the sea, 
or in the broad expanse of the heavens, 
no, not even the newest pestilenlial and 
devastating diseases, so contagious as the 
influence of education, and yet it is that 
delicate and delicious perfume which 
steals into the senses and infects unbid- 
den and unseen. How all-important is 
it then, that this tender plant, the frag- 
rance of which lives forever — being of 
the Great Father — and which is such an 
important factor in moulding the charac- 
ter of a people, should be carefully nour- 
ished and trained, how solicitous we 
should be that härm do not reach it; 
what anxiety should be feit for ils growth ; 
and with what assiduity should we labor 
to preserve its existence. In Utah Terri- 
tory, the conservatory in which this rare 
plant is to he nourished, is the Univer- 
sity of Deseret, and as this Institution 
is properly cared for, or is neglected, 
will the course of education here pro- 
gress or be retarded. 

In the preceding paper it was shown 
that education was a means to wealth. 
There is still another, and an important 
respect in which it is of pecuniary value, 
especially in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Deseret. This respect is 
skilled labor and professional learning. 
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Just as long as Utah remains inhabited, 
just so long will there be a necessity for 
skilled mechanics, for architects, for 
engineersy mining, mechanical and topo- 
graphical^ for chemists, for physicians, 
for lawyers, and for the like. As we are 
now situated, this skilled labor and pro- 
fessional knowledge has to be imported» 
and there is really no intelligent reason 
for this importation. As the Territory 
grows in population, the demand for this 
class of labor will increase. We object 
to sending away for the flour we con- 
sume, for the boots and shoes we need, 
for the clothes we wear, and for other 
necessities which we require, and the 
objection js based in wisdom^ but we 
do not object to sending away for our 
educated labor and professional skill, 
and this is not based in wisdom. These 
are now a necessity equal with the other. 
Our climate and conditions are as con- 
genial to the production of mechanics 
and engineers, as to the production of 
flour and clothing. There need be no 
more necessity for importing the one 
than the other, and no more reason in it; 
and while we are in the possession of all 
the Clements necessary to supply every 
demand for skilled and professional labor, 
it is a positive waste of means, and a 
neglect of the high intelligence with 
which the Omniscient has endowed the 
young men and women of this Territory, 
to import talent from abroad ; to pay to 
the imported articie the high salaries 
their skill commands, while local intel- 
ligence must rest content with a pittance. 
There is a grave inconsistency between 
the practice foUowed and the precept 
taught here. We conjure all to patronize 
home manufactures, in order that they 
may be encouraged, but in regard to en- 
couraging the cultivation of local skill, 
it becomes an entirely different ihing. 
We refuse to ship our wool east, have it 
manufactured into wearing apparel, and 
then freighted back, because we can per- 
form the labor here, and as cheap, and 
can save by it ; the same is true of our 
hides, our flour and other articles ; but 
we have not the slightest objection to 
shipping young men abroad to be manu- 
factured into skilled laborers and pro- 



fessional men, while it could be done as 
well here, while the transportation could 
be saved, and while the means consumed 
in the education could be distributed 
through the Territory, contributing, how- 
ever slightly, to the wealth of all her 
Citizens, and building and fostering her 
educational facilities which are so mucb 
in need of encouragement. This is one 
inconsistency of which we have yet to 
purge ourselves. The demand for skilled 
labor and for professional judgment, is 
so great here, and in the surroundiog 
States and Territories, that it would 
jusdfy the establishment of courses of 
Instruction, in connecdon with the Uni- 
versity, in which our young men and 
young women could be thoroughly edu- 
cated in all the brauch es necessary to fit 
them^o All the varied professional pur- 
suits which are a source of credit and of 
revenue. Not only could the demand 
here be supplied ; but, instead of inviting 
professional skill to come here, as we 
do now, we could fumish skill and edu- 
cated intelligence and judgment for other 
Territories and States. It seems idle to 
say the Investment would not pay, and 
the emphatic assertion that the Territory 
could notmake a better investment,either 
in a pecuniary or an intellectual phase, 
will require a great deal of rhetorical 
ingenuity and sophistry to overthrow. 

There are still other considerations 
than these. No College, be it cver so 
thorough, can educate its students for 
an entire country, especially in a country 
as illimitable in extent and as endless 
and varied in natural resources and in- 
dustrial pursuits, as our great nation* 
Each section of this country has its 
peculiarities, and needs an education for 
these pecularities. A young man edu- 
cated in the east receives an Instruction 
calculated to fit him for a life in the east, 
not for the west; and often graduatiog 
and returning to the west, he finds, in bis 
experience, that he is compelled to un- 
dergo the very diflScult and more dis- 
agreeable task of unlearning a great 
many things, which, while of great valoe 
in the east, are useless, if not injurioos, 
here ; and he is forced to trust to his in- 
dividual experience for Information on 
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topics which- were unreached in bis Col- 
lege career, for the reason that no ncces- 
sity forinstruclion on these topics existed 
where he received bis education. Tbis 
is not always the case, but he is a rare 
young man, or has a rare education, or is 
of a decidedly contented dispo?ition,wbo 
has not had some of these difficulties to 
contend witb. 
Moreover, a young man sent east, or 

. north, or south, from one section of coun- 
try to anotber, to be educated, imbibes 
the peculiarities of Ibat section as nat- 
urally as he breatbes the air of beaven ; 
he drinks these peculiarities in like 
the refreshirig water, and they become a 
part of bim as does bis food. He can- 
not help it, for it is none other tban the 
exercise of the love ofcountry which 
God has placed in all His creatures, 
to some extent. No place becomes more 
dear or more sacred to man, after bome, 
than the spot where he was educated. 
Young men sent from America to Ger- 
many to be educated, return bome, not 
Americans, but Germans; young men 
sent east from here to be educated, re- 
tum, not the oflfspring of Utah, but the 
children of the place where they were 
educated; and they must be remodeled 
or re-educated to their own country when 
they return. Tbis too, has its excep- 
tions, but it is the rule. The impressions 
made during education are only equalled 

• in lasting qualities witb those received 
during childhood. The scenery, asso- 
ciations, customs, the very air, are dif- 
ferent, and all have their weight in the 
formation of character. And herein is 
anotber, and I believe a strong reason, 
why the University of Deseret should be 
put upon a basis where it could educate 
our local intelligence, and supply our 
own and the demands of adjoining terri- 
tories and States, for skilled mechanics, 
for artisans, for engineers and for pro- 
fessional men. 

We judge of the life of man, not so 
much by the number of years he lives, 
as by the amount of good he accom- 
plisbes. So the condition of a people is 
judged, not by the number of years it has 
been identified as a people, nor by its 
Population, but by its industries, pro- 
5» 



ductiveness and intelligence— by the de- 
gree of advancement made by a Com- 
munity or a people in industrial pursuits. 
The productiveness of the industries 
and intelligence of the producers. The 
greater the intelligence of the laborers, 
and the skilled artisans and mechanics, 
the more varied and profitable the indus- 
tries. 

For tbis reason the University of Des- 
eret, as the representative educational 
Institution of tbis Territory, will always 
stand as the exponent of the intellectual, 
and therefore the industrial Status of the 
people of Utah. We cannot escape the 
test; it is the universal one j and while 
the test would not reflect discredit, it 
certainly will not cause us to inflate our- 
selves witb pride. It is not suflficient 
that we compare favorably witb others — 
who are in truth, poor enough — we 
sboald strive to lead in tbis as in every- 
thing eise in life. Every parent desires 
to see his children the brightest in the 
school; every Citizen should feel the 
same pride in seeing that the schools of 
his city, his county, bis territory, are the 
best to be found anywbere. Tbis has 
not been the spirit manifested, or we 
should not now be as far behind our days 
in these matters, as the pioneers of the 
provisional government were in advance 
of their day. They have not dropped 
their mantle on U3, or we have failed to 
make use of it if they have. 

In a series of articles on so exhaust- 
less a subject, it is somswhat difficult to 
be as cogent in reasons as if the series 
were embraced in one paper. The ob- 
ject of these has been to show that edu- 
cated labor is always superior to merely 
mechanical ormanual labor; that educa- 
tion and labor, hard labor, are not insep- 
arable; that the greater and better the 
education, the greater the productive 
capacity of any one person, or of any 
Community; the better the class of labor, 
and the greater return for it; that ed- 
ucation is power, is beauty, is con- 
tentment as it is intelligence; that it 
is influence; that it is the glory of God, 
and that it has its birthplace directly and 
indirectly in the schoolroom; and as all 
things have their source, for Utah Terri- 
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tory, the source of educatioQ, and its 
consequent blessings, is the University 
of Deseret. The material and inlellec- 
tual interests of a country are insepar- 
able ; when you make people intellectual 
you increase the material interests of the 
country they inhabit, on the groand that 
the higher the education of the laborer, 
the higher is that of his superior, in an 
intellectual sense, and the greater is the 
capacity of both to produce ; and if you 
would advance the intellectual Status of 
a people, it must be done through a de- 
velopment of the material interests. 
Theygo hand in hand; they are insep- 
arable. Admitting the truth of this, 
whichever way we turn,with the hope of 
benefiting our Territory and her people, 



the University of Deseret rises before 
US as the Instrument through which this 
good may be accomplished. 

The raore I think on the subject, the 
more absolute ly am I convinced that in 
no way can the material interests of 
Utah Territory or the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the people be more surely 
encouraged, or more rapidly and per- 
manently developed than through the 
medium of the University of Deseret. 
Will we show that we appreciate this 
fact, by lending our efforts to its upbuild- 
ing, to extending its influence, and to 
placing it in the exalted position which 
it should be our pride to see the State 
educational Institution of the Territory 
occupy? R, W. Sloan. 
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Editor Contributor: 

I feel deeply sensible of the import- 
ance, and also of the sacred responsi- 
bility of writing up the "Chronicles of 
Utah, with Notes and Queries," the cap- 
tion I have chosen, subject to your ap- 
proval. I wish to do justice to those 
who have, many of them, been unknown 
to fame, but whose works remain; of 
whom the words of Gray may be spoken 
with propriety : 

"Fiill many a gern of purest ray, serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of occan bean — 

Füll many a flower is born to blush imseen, 
And waste its firagrance on the desert air." 

I remain, Dear Brother, 

Yours fraternally, 

Be/a. 
I. 
More than a third of a Century has 
passed away since the Pioneers entered 
these Valleys, and many of them have 
passed away for ever; the remainder of 
these brave ones will soon have left us ; 
there is, however, yet time to do some 
justice to their memory, by placing on 
record, in an abiding form, a history of 
their deeds. "There were giants upon 
the earth in those days," **mighty men of 
old, men of renown" they have proved 



this by their works ! To no one so truly 
belongs the prerogative of recording 
their doings as to their sons aqd daugh- 
ters. Who among them will help in this 
good work? Perhaps it would be more 
appropriate to say, who will not help in 
perpetuating the memory of those who 
have done so much to secure for the 
present generation, so manifold, the ma- 
terial blessings of the earth and the 
heavens? ^ 

It is not too late to do this, although 
many outside the pale of this commun- 
nity are already on the alert to monop- 
olize the data they can obtain, from pe- 
cuniary motives/ as well as to applaud 
the actions of some who, in their day, 
have been known among us, at the ex- 
pense o£ others equally worthy of endur- 
ingfame. This men may have a right 
to do, but this does not deprive us of 
equal right to preserve, in our own way, 
in our own publications, mementos of ihc 
sayings and doings, the life histories, as 
far as obtainable, of those whose mem- 
ories are dear to us by the fondest asso- 
ciations of parental, fraternal and relig- 
ious sympathies. 

Fortunately there now appears to be 
ample material for collating and making 
a correct Statement of facts of our early 
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history as a people, in these Valleys. 
Papers issued under the auspices, and 
sanclioned by the authoriiies of the 
Church, as well as manuscripts, are ac- 
ccssible to the historian. There are also 
still Hving those who can respond to in- 
quiries, those who assisted in hiakin^: 
bistory by assisting in building up our 
Settlements, in founding and perpetuating 
our most cherished institutions. 

With the glorious Twenty-fourth of 
July, 1847, all are familiär, when the 
"pioneers," one hundred and forty-three 
persons, who had left the Missouri River 
on the fourth of the April preceding, 
carae and saw, and conquered the sage- 
brush, the crickets and the drought. 
How that on that day the heroes broke 
up the soil and **subdued it," planting 
potatoes for the sustenance of the com- 
mon brotherhood. Then, after "noon- 
ing," having planted in faith, the rain 
descended in the afternoon to water the 
seed they had sown. Who can do justice 
to the occasion by a bare recital of 
events? More than a hundred human 
hearts beating in unison, each animated 
by the same inspiring faith and hope, 
vieing with each other inlaboring for the 
common good, laying the foundation for 
a permanent home for themselves, and 
building up a city for the Saints of Lat- 
ter-days. These were braves indeed! 
Ever ready to do battle with the elements, 
to conquer the most adverse circum- 
stances incidental to humanity, a wild, 
inhospitable, prairie country, with armies 
of destroyers in the shape of devastating 
insects, ready to consume the food of the 
little colony, and no friendly neighbor to 
lend them a helping band against the 
cnemy,or to minister to their wants. This 
was a battle requiring more courage and 
endurance than the vaunted brave ry of 
invading hosts who enter a civilized 
country to devastate and plunder. 
Not with a panoply of mail, they came; • 

As came the Bastard king to Albion's shore, 
To slay the owners of the soil, consign to flame 

The sacred banners that their fathers bore; 
To make marauders rieh by robbery and Song 
And shout their praises in etemal song! 
We have here no "Doomsday book"* 



•Doorosday Book, a comiption of Domus Dei 



to point proudly to, as containing the 
names of our fathers, whose names were 
written in deeds of spoliation and blood ; 
but of men who, imbued with the love of 
their country and their God, fought for 
liberty, by fieeing from oppression, and 
founded a home, away from the haunts 
of unholy men, of whom it may be justly 
Said, in the words of the poet: 
"Man's inhumanity to man, makes countless 
thousands moum." 

When the city was first settled, there 
was a supply of water from the Wa- 
satch Mountains, which flowed down a 
cafion on the northeast of the city, now 
known as "City Creek." The course of 
the stream was very irregulär, being 
broken up into little rivulets, one of 
which took its course a little east of the 
present Deseret News building, and 
thence by the site of the residence of 
President D. H. Wells, to the site of the 
White House, where the stream was 
broken up into a kind of willow bed, 
from whence it found its way to the Jor- 
dan River, on the west. One branch of 
the City Creek riowed across the site of 
the Temple block, near the present En- 
dowment house. To regulate this stream 
so as to supply the wants of the colony, 
was the business of the new settlers, 
whose hands were strengthened by the 
arrival of about one hundred and fifty 
men from the "Mormon Battalion," un- 
der the command of Captain Brown. 
These had come from Pueblo, by way of 
Laramie, accoinpanied by a party öf im. 
migrants from the State of Mississippi. 
Their arrival was on the 29th of July, 
1847; two days afterwards, (on the 31 st), 
Great Salt Lake City, (the name by which 

(hotise of God. book), so called from being kept 
in Westminster Abbey. It is in two volumes, 
one containing three hundred and eighty pages, 
the other four hundred and fifty pages. These 
are in the Chapter House, and our young men 
may consult them, when there, by paying a fee of 
six Shillings and eight pence for a search, and 
four pence for every line extract^. These vol- 
umes contain the names of the soldiery and ad- 
venlurers who assisted William the Conqueror 
when he invaded England in 1066, and of the 
ancestors of many of the present noble families 
of Crreat Britian. 
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this city was Ihen kaown), was surveyed 
and divided into blocks of ten acres 
each, eißht lots to each block. The 
streets were laid out at right angles, run- 
ning due north and soulh, intersected by 
others running east and west; the width 
of each street being eight rods. The lat- 
itude of the north side of the Temple 
block was deterrained by Professor Orson 
Pratt, Senior, and found to be forty de- 
grees, forty-five minutes, forty-four sec- 
onds north, by «olar observations ; and 
one hundred and eleven degrees, twenty- 
six minutes, ihirty-four seconds longi- 
tude, west of Greenwich, as determined 
by lunar distances, with sextant and cir- 
cle; the altitude, above sea level, four 
thousand three hundred feet. 

The activity of the new colony was 
truly marvelous at this time, considering 
the very trying circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. Amid all these 
unprecedented trials and difficulties, 
about seventy of the Pioneers were calied 
to go to "winter quarters," on the Mis- 
souri river, to assist in bringing on the 
immigration fromthat place. This party 
left the city on the 25th of August; on 
the 26th the colonists had laid out a fort, 
in the southwest part of the city, and 
built twenty-seven log houses, had 
ploughed up and planted eighty-four 
acres with com, potatoes, beans, buck- 
wheat, etc., and commenced the manu- 
facture of salt. In the mean time the 
work of improvement was steadily going 
on; water courses were made through 
the principal streets in furtherence of the 
general design, which was to provide 
water for each city lot, for domestic use 
and irrigation. It had been intended to 
plant shade trees in front of each of the 
city blocks. To some extent this was 
done, as may be still seen in various 
parts of the city. With the growth of 
the city, and increase of populalion, the 
original plan of having only eight lots on 
a block, has been departed from, espe- 
cially in the central and business part of 
the city. 

Cotemporaneous with the labors of the 
new settlers here, during the year 1848, 
President Brigham Young was busily en- 
gaged in^preparing the brethren at Win- 



ter Quarters, for emigration. They were 
organized into companies for the joumey 
across the plains. One thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one men, women and 
children, with six hundred and twenty- 
three wagons, left Winter Quarters oh 
the 31^ of May, 1848, and arrived in 
this city in Charge of President Young, 
on the 2oth of September following. At 
that time the Fort contained four hun- 
dred and fifty buildings, and there were 
three saw mills and one ilour mill con- 
structed, and in Operation, in the city. 
Before the year 1 848 had closed, the Set- 
tlements of Davis and Weber counties 
commenced. Considerable bread-stuff 
had been raised, various trades had been 
Started, thesite of the Temple Block and 
other public works had been determined 
on, and general peace and prosperity 
prevailed. As a successful termination 
to harvest labors had been realized, a 
"feast" was given to the inhabitants, on 
the loth of August, "to celebrate the first 
harvest" gathered in the Great Salt Lake 
basin. 

Among the new and important Indus- 
tries Started during the year 1 848, was tbe 
manufacture of "adobes," or sun dried 
brick. These were made from a suitable 
plastic earth, found in the lower wardsof 
the city. The business of collecting 
scrap iron and making cut nails, and 
other articles, was begun. Explorations 
were made for discovering useful build- 
ing rocks, and quarries were opened to 
supply the inhabitants. Various useful 
earths and salt were collected for analysis, 
mineral waters from the various Springs 
were sent east for examination. To the 
praise of our leading men it should be 
known that no industry was beneath their 
notice ; and many of our most prominent 
and wealthy Citizens of to-day, were 
foremost in engaging in enterprises that 
have resulted in immense good to the 
Community. Beta, 



If a man is in such a physical and 
moral condition that it becomes necessary 
for him to walk on both sides of the 
Street at once, it is no time to deliver a 
lecture on temperance. Your better way is 
to pass between him and go quietly home. 
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CASTLE BUILDING. 

Of all subjects connected with home, 
Ihe air Castles we mentally build in our 
semi-sleeping dreams, are the most inter- 
esting. They possess anenchanlment we 
cannot understand. *'Our future home !" 
What should it be like? What special 
architectural display can we find, that will 
be piain, substanlial and a deviation from 
the local styles ? What internal arrange- 
ment can be made to please the eye, suit 
the convenience, and conduce to health 
and happiness? These questions are 
imporlant, and the difficulty of answer- 
ing can be appreciated only by those who 
have made experiraents. The young 
man, of moderate means, just settling in 
life, is anxious to live in his own house 
though it be "ever so humble." A house 
brings wilh its train of thoughts our 
brightest ideas of **home" in its true 
sense. Our Castle may be at first, only 
a shelter from the inclemencies of 
weather and the world. A place of soli- 
tude from impertinent gazers andunprin- 
cipled gossips. But as a shcller merely, 
how we recoil from the»thought! That 
is the mortal body, subject to the disso- 
lution of death, if the soul be not al- 
lowed to dwell therein. But this is 
the enchantment which gives peculiar 
strength to the leading idea of **Home, 
Sweet Home." 

"Air Castles" seem to take possession 
of US as a superior power. All our im- 
pulses lead in one direction, We walk 
and are absorbed in thought; sit, and 
cur musings, beyond control, urge us to 
one common aim. There is no escape 
from this Inspiration, and a Solution of 
the vexed question gives the only pos- 
sibility of relief. 

Still, during this time, we dwell in a 
paradise of» imaginaiion, and all ideas, 
purposes and hopes take tangible form. 
We live enraptured by a spell, and 
awaken to a realization of the cold and 
unsympathetic character of our associ- 
ates. Humanity affords no encourage- 
ment; and to the humble beings in na- 
tures walks we make appeal: The little 



ant, with its myriads of relations and 
friends, finds obstacles removed, huge 
rocks carried from place to place, broad 
roads, fine walks, spacious galleries, and 
boundless room. Their granaries filled 
with the choice things of earth, no dis- 
sipating foe to mar their happiness. 
Thus secure they work in harmony, af- 
fording an example of co-operation, that 
man, with all his boasted strength and 
wisdom, cannot foUow. 

Next, to the bee we go. But he too 
has helping friends, invincible in peace 
or war. The opinion of rivals makes no 
difference to them. An idea started ihey 
are all alive with expectation. There are 
no dissenters, and with one purpose they 
essay forth, nor rest content until their 
object is accomplished. With no thought 
of time and space, they wander tili a 
home is found. Now, near and far, they 
seek the Stores of nature. The simplest 
flower in the field, on the mountains 
rocky crest, must, with the grand'produc- 
tionsof the Aorists' skill, and the majestic 
beauties of the forest, render up iheir 
sweets to ihese invincible explorers. 

To the birds of air we seek to fly for 
cönsolation. They too are busy and in- 
tent on one object, the same as ours. 
The little chippy, modest in dress and 
pretension, is satisfied with wild sage or 
other underbrush for shelter. The ma- 
terial he seeks from carcasses of horse 
and cattle, and from thorns and thislles, 
that kindly borrow from passing flocks 
and herds a tuft of hair or wool, as lining 
for the nests. With what audacity the 
little fellows invade the domains of men, 
and take therefrom the needed malerials, 
when not to be found elsewherc. In con- 
trast with this downy nest, the eagle, 
bold and defiant, seeks some high, over- 
hanging cliff, throws together a few 
rough sticks and rushes, and rears his 
young in grandeur. His eyry — simple, 
rugged and secure, stamps on the young 
the lesson of its qualities. 

The squirrel now intrudes, and follow- 
ing him, a new phase presents itself. A 
simple hole in the ground, beneath some 
old tree, aflfords all the shelter needed, 
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and gives a storehouse for winter sup- 
plies. Nature, lo whom an appeal was 
made, teaches that those who make 
homes adapt them to their conditions. 
Inslinct gives the impulse, and that 
obeyed, convenience and protection are 
secured, style is wholly disregarded, and 
they live in luxury. But with man in- 
stinct combines with reason, and the lat- 
ter quality weakens the power of its 
humbler partner. Reason, so called, 
makes it necessary to conform in outline 
and arrangementjwith certain established 
forms, no matter how much at variance 
with the best results. Instinct in ani- 
mals is a better guide than instinct- rea- 
son in man. 

A good Situation secured, health and 
convenience are the principal consid- 
erations. To insure the former, we 
would, if possible, have one bed-room, 
dining-room and parlor on the south; 
so that in sickness we might have a 
nursery, where early warmrth and light 
would lend their restoringpowers; where 
in healtl\we might be invigorated whether 
as a family circle or in sociAy. Opening 
into the bed-room a bath-room and closet. 
And adjoining the dining-room, to be en- 
tered through a pantry, would be the 
kitchen. After this, size o'f family and 
number of inmales will determine the 
other bed-rooms, library, etc. In plan- 
ning a house, everything, where not con- 
trary to health, should be done with a 
view to the convenience of the house- 
wife. How often we find kitchen and 
dining room thirty or forty feet apart, 
and pantry nearly as far from both. So, 
that, when the weary housekeeper, goes 
in search of some article of food, she 
walks several rods before finding it. A 
Short walk like that would be nothing, if 
it were not repeated hundreds of times 
daily. And what need of this extra 
Walking, when one-half or one-fourth the 
distance will suffice. Housework is not 
always interesting, and being done from 
a sense of duty only, may sometime be- 
come drudgery. Many steps may be 
saved by having a pantry for tinware, 
fruits and general supplies, opening into 
the kitchen on one sidej and the one 
suggested above for china and glass, on 



the way to the dining room. While these 
two rooms are generally thrown in out of 
the way places, unfit for anything eise, 
they are really the most important in 
the house. The dining room is best ad- 
apted for general use, and should be in a 
pleasant Situation. 

The parlQT should not be the stately 
room of many dwellings, opened only 
on special occasions, and then always 
with fear lest something might be mis- 
placed or broken. The organ or piano 
in one corner, sofa, lounge, easy chairs 
and centre-table, as stiff and immov- 
able as if slationary parts of the house, 
carpet, curtains, lambrequins and wall 
paper out of all proportions to such 
articles in other rooms. Fine pictures, 
tasteful statuettes and elegant vases held 
in profusion on costly brackets, and all 
for what? For the accommodation of 
friends who exist only in thought; of 
visitors who come occasionally out of 
curiosity to see what novelties we may 
have ; of "calling" gossips who rightly 
accuse us of extravagance, and possibly— 
wboknows.»* — dishonesty. For the benefit 
of such people, we deprive our families 
of some necessities and many little lux- 
uries that woul(} afford much comfort and 
happiness. Thechildren seldom see the 
inside of the parlor for fear some prize 
should be damaged or the room disor- 
dered. What if the damage be done? 
Is not the pleasure of wife and children 
of more consequence than a bauble to 
be bought for money ; or the entertain- 
ment of quasi-friends who are friends 
only while our feasts are good ? Let the 
parlor be in a pleasant part of the house. 
Fuinish it well if you can, but with sub- 
stantial beauties, ai\d then throw it open 
for the * 'family." Let its attractions re- 
fresh yourself and wife and enchant the 
little ones. Instead of the cold, deserted 
aspect of the proverbial parlor, let it 
beam with sunlight and love, and happi- 
ness will add Stimulus to its material 
delights. 

The material used for walls will not 
matter much if put together substantially, 
and with no attempt at extreme nicety. 
In this country there is nothing better 
than adobes or brick. Some will prefc 
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rock and others choose frame, rustic 
sided and lined with adobes. This point 
may be decided to suit personal nolions, 
but consider well the merits of the sev- 
eral classes. Inside and out, let the 
work be good, as heavy as practicable, 
and well proporlioned. Have doors and 
Windows fiiUy large, with the sash not 
too much divided for glass. A few large 
lights are much more cheerful than eight 
by ten or other common sizes. Have 
abundance of light, not too many doors, 
but wherever neededand not delrimental. 
For paint, suit the fancy on inside, ex- 
cept to remember that very delicate 
shades are fatal to ordinary colors and 
the complexion of ladies. Men are not 
particular as a rule. But for the outside, 
especially rustic siding,avoid light shades 
—white, blue, pink, lavender, and others. 
They all look, as a writer in Scribner 
says: "As though they were cold, and 
were waiting to be carried into the par- 
ier." If a pretty house is wanled, these 
shades will produce the effect. But if 
we desire a building that will look cap- 
able of withstanding blows and beatings, 
heat and cold, tempest and sunshine, 
choose a color that has solidity and en- 
durance stamped on its face. 
The first considerations of health and 



convenience — almost synonymous words 
in this sense — being secured, the other 
matters may regulate themselves. Some 
deviations can be made, but still should 
not change the object — to save time and 
Steps to the maid or housewife. Some 
may not care to save the former any 
trouble, and many men would not their 
wives. But since such persons are relics 
of a barbaric age, from which we are 
rapidly growing, their numbers may be 
expected to dccrease rapidly. 

To the young men — for whom these 
words are written — determine at lirst to 
make your partner's work as light as pos- 
sible. Saving of steps will finally result 
in economy, health, wealth and happi- 
ness, and the life of many a good woman 
would be greatly lengthened, her con- 
tinued presence being a constant source 
of joy to him who in their early union, 
sought to be considerate. 

He dared to be a gentleman, even to 
his wife; T. 



No man is free who does not command 
himself. — Pythagoras, 

He who thinks he can do without the 
World deceives himself; but he who 
thinks the world cannot do without him 
is still more in error. — La Rouchefoucald, 



THE SPOUTING WELL AT KANE. 



In the summer of 1878, the writer was 
one of a party of six who traveled from 
Washington, D. C, to visit that staunch 
friend of our people, Major-General 
Thomas L. Kane, at his rural home in 
Pennsylvania. We reached the little 
Station, named by the railroad Company 
in honor of our host, early in the after- 
noon. It is situated in the very top of 
the Alleghany Mountains, and is quite a 
summer resort on account of its cool, 
pure atmosphere, its chalybeate and 
other medicinal Springs, the water of 
which, besides being eminently health- 
ful is withal agreeable to the taste, and 
the pleasant surroundings, so quiet and 
yet so quaintly industrious. All the land 
in the neighborhood, comprising several 



Square miles, is owned by General Kane, 
who IS looked upon as a father and uni- 
versally beloved by all the honest coun- 
try folks around. His residence is a pic- 
turesque villa, Standing on the summit 
of a commanding elevation, and though 
completely encompassed by dense woods, 
lines of Clearings have been so ingeni- 
ously made that scarcely a Single part of 
the horizon is hidden from view. At 
any hour of the day may be heard the 
pleasant lowing of cattle, the busy clink 
of hammers or the merry laughter of 
children; and yet looking from this emi- 
nence the scene seems a great boundless 
solitude of hills and hollows, mountains 
and Valleys, but everywhere woods — all 
in all, a picture of .indescribable beauty. 
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We received a hearty welcome from 
the hospilable family, and after a few 
moments of desultory conversation on 
current topics, we younger ones wilh- 
drew, leaving our eiders alone to talk 
over'the matters of business which had 
called them together. We were to spend 
a day there, and I had nothing to do but 
to pass away the time in any manner that 
suited me. So as the gunning was not 
then first-class and in order to give me 
an opportunity to see one of the curiosi- 
ties of that interesting region, a son of 
our host suggested a visit to the "spout- 
ing well," a phenomenon the neighbor- 
hood prided itself upon. It was his 
father^s property, my fiiend told me. and 
about four miles distant ; so it was agreed 
that three of us, two of the General's 
sons and I, should visit the locality. 

Early next morning, after a hearty 
breakfast of the small, but delicious 
mountain trout, caught in the fishpond of 
our entertainer, and equipped with guns 
and gamebags, as it was thought wild 
pigeons might be seen, we set out. The 
road, which was at best only a rough 
trail, led through the thick and shady 
forest, wtose giant trees were covered 
from top to bottom with beauliful climbing 
vines of many different kinds. The 
earth, except where broken by innumer- 
able crystal Springs, was carpeted with a 
luxuriant moss, presenting to the eye a 
most elegant variety of hues, changing 
at every step with the shifting glances of 
the sunlight. Hundreds of pigeons fiut- 
tered in the boughs overhead, and occa- 
sionallyaslight rustle in the undergrowth 
betrayed the presence of some starlled 
land animal. All this was so new and 
enchanting to me, raised in the desert Val- 
leys of the Rocky Mountains, that I al- 
most wished the walk might never end. 

Presently a rumbling noise was heard, 
sounding like the distant puffing of a lo- 
(Ämotive. It lasted a few seconds, and 
then gradually died away, as though the 
snorting monster had left us far behind. 
Soon the puff was heard again, this time 
louder and apparently close at band. 
Again it subsided, and I, following my 
companions, broke into a run, the goal 
being a little glade just visible through 



the woods. It was a circular Clearing 
on the side hill, probably four rods in 
diameter. Near the centre of it an un- 
used scaffolding reared itself high in air, 
and covered a hole about a foot in diam- 
eter, out of which projected several feet 
of rusty, iron pipe. Drawing nearer to 
the structure, which was dripping with 
water, I noticed a strong smell of petro- 
leum, and heard again the rumbling 
sound, now with greater distinctness, 
which seemed to be borne through the 
tube from the ground under our feet. As 
the sound increased the noise of rushing 
waters became audible, and with a feel- 
ing of awe,on my part at least, we moved 
hastily away. When a few rods distant 
we stopped, and looking back, beheld 
the water foaming and spouting over the 
top of the pipe. At each throb, for by 
that Word only can I express the move- 
ment of the water, it rose higher and 
higher, until at length in one enormous, 
prolonged jet, hundreds of gallons were 
sent dashing against the very top of the 
scaffolding. All this time the sound had 
been increasing in intensity until now it 
was almost deafening. After a few sec- 
onds of this thunderous roar, a momen- 
tary hush came and then the tumult grad- 
ually died away. It had scarcely become 
indistinct when again the enraged earth 
bellowed forth like some gigantic monster, 
with even greater intensity than before, 
after which it rapidly subsided and was 
quiet for nine minutes, when the same 
grand scene was repeated. During these 
moments of inactivity, we approached the 
soaking timbers, which seemed to tremble 
and groan at their recent trial, and reach- 
ing through,presented a lighted matchat 
the end of the pipe. A slight explosion 
foUowed and the gas burned with brill- 
iancy and steadiness. We did not wait to 
extinguish it, as the water was agam 
bubbling and rushing far down in the 
deplhs, and again betook ourselves to a 
point sufficiently distant to insure us 
against the shower bath. I expected, of 
course, that our little Illumination would 
be overwhelmed, but to my surprise and 
wonderment, I saw a little tongue of 
liame glancing from every drop of water 
as the stream mounted higher and higher, 
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until the whole mass, superstructure and 
all, was wrapped in a gorgeous, many- 
colored garment of dazzling light. This 
magnificent spectacle lasted until Ihe 
water had again disappeared in the earth 
and for some minutes afterward I was 
dazed into a feeling nearly akin to terror. 
Mycompanions explained to me that 
the well was orginally bored for oil ; that 
it was over seventeen hundred feet deep ; 
that the iron pipe or curbing had become 
detached from the machinery and sepa- 
rated so as to allow the» water to flow in ; 
and that consequently, at the very mo- 
ment of success, when oil was almost 
in sight, the design had to be abandoned 
and all the labor and means had been 
wasted. The smell of petroleum was al- 
most stifling, and my curiosity In talcing 
a mouthful of the water was rewarded by 
the discovery, that so far as I could teil 
by the taste, it was an excellent quality 
of coal oil, they assured me, however, 
that it was only a **little oily." During 
the two years since the well was bored, 
there had not been the slightest Variation 
in the interval between the eruptions, 



which always came as I have attempted 
to describe— a second one immediately 
following the first, and then a period of 
rest for nine minutes, during which time 
the well seems tQ fill up with a fresh sup- 
ply. The story would read better if I 
could add that blind fish were sometimes 
vomited out of this liquid volcano, but 
my veracious friends would not admit 
that anything of the kind had been de- 
tected. They did say, however, that 
Sharp, angular pieces of rock, very much 
resembling soapstone, were frequently 
picked up and carried away as specimens 
of the nether earth. 

I listened with interest to these ac- 
counts, as well as to many ridiculous 
stories of fright the ^ell had caused to 
timid strangers, some of which were ir- 
resistibly laughable. While we thus 
talked and ate our luncheon, the well fa- 
vored us with two more exhibitions of 
its powers, and then we set out on our 
return. At 3 o'clock that afternoon I 
left the little town of Kane, and four days 
afterwards was at my home in Salt Lake 
City. yaqucc. 



THE DAY IS DONE. 



The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather b wafted downward 
From an eaglc in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'cr me 
That my soul cannot resi^t. 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day, 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
"VVhose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like the strains of martial music, 
ITieir mighty thoughts suggest 



Life's endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tcars from the eyelids Start; 

W'ho, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease. 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care. 
And come like the benediction 
'ITiat follows after prayer. 

Then read from the trcasured volume, 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voicc. 

And the .night shall be fiUed with music, 
And the carcs, that infest the day, 
Shall fold iheir tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. Longfcllow, 
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A LIVING MARTYR. 

On the 2otli of January, Eider George 
Reynolds was released from imprison- 
ment, in the Utah penitentiary, having 
served the füll legal term, to which he 
was sentenced. He eraerges, from the 
prison walls, a living martyr to the cause 
of Zion, with a history hardly paralleled 
in the lives of the martyrs of olden or 
modern times. He was not only a pris- 
oner for conscience sake, but a repre- 
sentative prisoner suffering for the con- 
scientious faith of the whole people. He 
has stood the test that God suftered to 
be put upon him, and has been found 
true and faithful, having never murmured 
or complained, but paliently endured Ihe 
unholy persecution, which he was will- 
ing to suffer for the sake of his brethren, 
his religion and his God. We welcome 
him home again and feel to praise him in 
the gates. All Israel honors him! He 
will be held in remembrance forever for 
his heroic integrity in suffering martyr- 
dom for conscience sake, and his example 
will nerve the faith of thousands in the 
day of similar trial. 

A brief account of the persecutive 
measures, which had their climax in his 
conviction and imprisonment, with notes 
of his personal experience may prove 
interesting to our readers, though the 
particulars of his indictments and trials 
were published in the daily papers at the 
time of their occurrence. 

In the summer and fall of 1874, while 
Judge Lowe was chief justice of the Ter- 
ritorial Supreme Court and judge of the 
Third District Court, and William Carey 
was United States Prosecuting Attorney 



for Utah, effiorts were made to find in* 
dktoients, under the Congressional law 
of 1862, against polygamy and bigamy, 
and the arrest and trial of several of the 
leading authorities was threatened. As 
those whom the prosecuting attorney had 
set upon, were known not to have vio- 
lated that law, their so-called offenses, 
having been committed previous to its 
passage, it was apparent that any effort 
to convict them would be futUe and their 
trials would simply amount to annoyance 
and persecution. It was therefore agreed 
by the prosecuting attorney, and others, 
that if a suitable person were provided, 
the contemplated prosecutions would be 
abandoned, a fair trial would be givcn 
him, as a test case, and the constitution- 
ality of the law would be tested. Our 
people believing that the Act of 1862 
would be annulled, on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. 

After this arrangement had been made, 
the selection of some one to stand the 
trial was considered, and Eider George 
Reynolds, who had not been thought of 
by the officers, was approached on the 
subject, and consented to be the victim. 
He furnished the witnesses and testi- 
mony to the grand Jury, and his case 
was accepted by the attorney as a fair 
test case. Accordingly, on Friday Oc- 
tober 23, 1874, the grand jury, John Chis- 
lett foreman, reported a true bill against 
him, and on the foUowing Monday he 
presented himself in court and plead not • 
guilty to the felony alleged in the indict- 
ment. He was'admitted to bail in the 
sum of twenty-five hundred dollars. On 
March 31, 1875, the trial commenced and 
lasted two days. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of guilty,and on the loth of April, the 
prisoner was sentenced to one year*s im- 
prisonment, and to pay a fine of three 
hundred dollars. An appeal to the Ter- 
ritorial Supreme Court was immediately 
taken, and Brother Reynolds was liber- 
ated under a five thousand dollar bond. 
The most intense feeling of enmity 
and persecution, was manifest during and 
immediately after this trial, by the prose- 
cuting officers, William Carey and R. N. 
Baskin. They even went so far as to 
demand the imprisonment of the defend- 
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ant, pending ihe appeal to the higher 
court. This was however overruled by 
the judge. On the I9th of June, the Su- 
preme Court, comprised of Chief Justice 
Lowe and Associates Emerson and Bore- 
man, reversed the decision of the lower 
court, set the indictment aside, on the 
ground of the illegality of the grand 
Jury whichfound it,(thatbody being com- 
posed of twenty-three instead of fifteen 
man, which the law requires,) and Eider 
Reynolds was released from his bonds. 

On the joth of the following October, 
however, the new grand jury, Horace 
Bliss, foreman, found another indictment 
against him, and he was again arrested 
Nov. I, 1875, plead not guilty and was 
admitted to bail. On December 9th his 
second trial commenced, before Chief 
Justice White, Lowe having removed, 
and the following jury: Henry Simons, 
foreman, Emanuel Kahn, Eli Ransohoff, 
B. F. Dewey, Charles Read, George 
Hogan, Eä. L. Butterfield, Frank Cisler, 
Samuel Woodard, Nathan J. Lang, John 
S. Barnes, Lucien Livingstone. 

During this trial the unfair efforts of 
the prosecuting attorney, aided by the 
arbitrary rulings of the court against the 
prisonet. showed that Carey had depart- 
ed from his agreement to try the case as 
a test on the constitutionality of the law, 
and that he was doing his utmost to 
fasten criminality upon the prisoner and 
to secure his punishment. When this 
treachery was discovered, the defendant, 
of course, did his utmost to thwart the 
prosecution and to save himself. An in- 
cident of the trial will indicate to what 
extreme measures the zeal of the court 
and prosecuting attorney carried thcm. 
Mrs. Amelia Reynolds, Brother Rey- 
nolds* second wife, who testified at the 
first trial, and before the grand jury, 
in good faith, could not be found when 
the second trial came, and the vicious 
efforts of the court to punish her hus- 
band, instead of to proceed as agreed 
upon before, were manifest. In con- 
sequence of the failure of the prose- 
cution to produce this witness, the court 
permitted the attorney to call the lawyers 
and others in attendance on the first 
trial, and accepted their testimony of 



what Mrs. Reynolds said at that trial as 
pertinent evidence ; a most unheard of 
proceeding in any court The Jury re- 
tumed averdictof guilty, and on Decem- 
ber 2 ist, Brother Reynolds was sen- 
tenced to two years at hard labor in the 
Detroit House of Correction, and to pay 
a fine of five hundred dollars. An ap- 
peal was taken to the Territorial Supreme 
Court, pending which he was liberated 
under bonds of ten thousand dollars, W. 
H. Hooper and H. B. Clawson sureties. 

The case came up on appeal June 13, 
1876, and was argued before the three 
judges, Judge Schaeffer being now chief 
justice, the associates the same as before. 
They listened to the argument, and on 
July 6th, unanimously confirmed the de- 
cision of the District Court. An appeal 
was at once taken, as contemplated from 
the first, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the court of last resort. 
Over two years passed before the case 
came in its order before that august body, 
when, on the I4th of Novemb.er, 1878, it 
was called up. The attorneys for the 
appellant were G. W. Biddle, of Phila- 
delphia, and Ben. Sheeks, of Salt Lake 
City. Solicitor General Phillips ap- 
peared for the United States. The ar- 
guments occupied two days, and the case 
was taken under advisement. On the 
6th of January, 1879, Chief Justice Waite 
delivered the decision of the court, con- 
firming the previous decisions of the 
lower courts. Itwas unanimous but that 
Justice Field non-concurred on a minor 
point. 

As soon as this decision became known 
efforts were ma^ for a re-opening of 
the case, on the ground that the sentence 
rendered included "hard labor," which 
exceeded the law in this case and the au-* 
thority of the judge to pronounce. 
When this matter came before the United 
States Supreme Court, instead of setting 
aside the verdict and ordering the pro- 
ceedinijs to be quashed, that body issued 
the following order, dated May 5, 1879: 
"And that this cause be, and the same is 
hereby remanded t« the said Supreme 
Court \^i e of the Territory], with in- 
structions to cause the sentence of the 
District Court to be set aside, and a new 
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one entered on the verdict in all respects 
Ijke tbat before imposed, except ^ far as 
it requires the imprisonment to be at 
hard labor." 

During the time occupied in remand- 
ing from the higher courts to the 
Third District Court, where the case 
was tried and the sentence pronounced, 
a monster petition to the Executive at 
Washington was prepared, setting forth 
that the prisoner s was a test case, and 
asking for his pardon. The petition was 
signed by over thirty-two tbousand names 
but was unheeded by the President. 

On June 14, 1879, the corrected sen- 
tence of two years imprisonment and 
five hundred dollars fine was pronounced 
by Judge Emerson, and on the morning 
of the i6th, Brother Reynolds started in 
custody of Deputy Marshals Geo. A. 
Black, and Wm. T. Shaughnessy for 
Nebraska State Prison at Lincoln, where 
he had been ordered by the Department 
of Justice. He arrived on the igth, and 
was subjected to the usual indignities, 
which prisoners there must submit too: 
his beard being shaved, hair cut and 
clothes exchanged for the prison garb; 
he was assigned the duties of bookkeeper 
in one of the industrial departments of 
the prison. He remained in Lincoln but 
twenty-five days, when he was ordered 
back to Utah. Arriving on the lyth of 
July, he was conveyed directly to the 
Penitentiary where he remained until the 
2oth of January, 1881, when with the 
remission of one hundred and forty-four 
days, provided by the good conduct act 
of 1880, his term of imprisonment ex- 
pired. ^ 

On Brother Reynolds' return to Utah 
he was permitted, as are all of the 
prisoners here, to occupy his time as he 
chose. This liberty together with the 
privelege of seeing his family and friends, 
when they wished to call upon him, did 
much to mitigate the distress of his con- 
finement. He being a Student and writer 
spent much time in study and writing for 
the press, contributions from his pen, 
being published iit the Contributor, 
Juvenile Instructor^ Millennial Star^ 
Ni'ws and other papers, periodically, 
during the whole time of his imprison- 



I ment. During the last five roonths he 

has been engaged in preparing a con- 

I cordance of the Book of Mormon, on 

I the general plan of Cruden^s Concor- 

; dance of the Bible. He has already 

compiled over twenty-five thousand refer- 

: ences. It is to bc hopcd that wc shall 

soon see this important work completed 

and published, as it will be of the greatest 

t assistance to missionaries and all stu- 

; dents or readers of the Book of Mor- 

I mon. 

In the Utah Penitentiary there are 
an average of about fifty prisoners. 
Many of them becoming interested in 
the good advice and example of Eider 
Reynolds, were enrolled as pupils in a 
school, which he volunteered to teach, 
and in which he was quite successful for 
several months. The influence he ex- 
ercised over the prisoners was most 
salutary. It being said that from the 
time of his advent among then? until his 
departure, there was less diflSculty or 
disturbance than would formerly be met 
in a Single week. General Butler the 
warden, remarked that "Reynolds was 
worth more than all his guards, in pre- 
serving good order among the prisoners." 
Even among the wildestand mos^wicked 
it was noticed that they would not indulge 
their evil propensities, when he was 
around, as at other times; thus showing 
the respect in which he was held. In 
consequence of this assistance to the 
officers and in appreciation of his de- 
portment and bearing as a man, Marshal 
Shaughnessy and Warden Butler, did 
all in their power, without departing 
from the line of duty, to make him com- 
fortable and help him in his writing. 
He had many difficulties to contend with 
in the winter time, having no shelter for 
his paper, or stand on which to write. 
We would think it a particular hardship 
to be obliged to nail our copy on the 
prison wall and, as we sat on a small 
slool facing it, write on a lap-board. 
In this manner Brother Reynolds has 
spent many a day in the preparation of 
matter for publication; the cold often 
benumbing his fingers, the dust blinding 
his eyes, and gusts of wind flurrying his 
paper all over the prison yard. For the 
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last few months, the warden permitted 
hjm to occupy the ^ards* dining room, 
during the day, which very greatly pro- 
moted his comfort and enabled him to do 
much more work. 

His health was good all the time, and 
but for the nervousness, which nearly 
always accompanies confinement, no 
change can be detected in him; from 
that a few days of liberty among fam- 
ily and friends will effect entire recov- 
ery. He says he never was happier, 
for he feit that he was suffering for a 
just cause, and had a living testimony 
that God was with him. Yet to a man of 
his teraperament, fondly attached to home 
and family, the triai must have been a 
hard one ; not only upon him but upon his 
heroic family, who have suffered equally 
in all but the loss of physical liberty. 
The patient, forbearing and uncom- 
plaining manner in which they have 
helped to bear this cross, for Zion's sake, 
deserves the wärmest praise from all. 
Their example of faith and integrity is 
an undying one to those who believe as 
(hey do, and of itself forever refutes the 
wicked imputation of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that the principle 
for which they have suffered is not a 
fundamental and sacred one of a pure 
religion. 



Efforts were made while Brother 
Reynolds was in prison to secure his 
pardon, Eider George Q. Cannon doing 
all in his power in that direction, but the 
President has turned a deaf ear to all 
petitions. Among those who have in- 
terested themselves in this respect, it is 
but just to record the manly effort of the 
marshal. Colonel Shaughnessy prepared 
a Petition, setting forth the good charac- 
ter of the prisoner, and the material as- 
sistance his deportment and teachings 
among the prisoners had been to the of- 
ficers in preserving order, etc. To this 
he secured the signature of Chief Justice 
Hunter, Associate Emerson and Attor- 
ney Van Zile declining, and forwarded it 
to Washington. Though nothing result- 
ed from it, it is creditable to the officers 
who prepared it. But petitions are now 
not necessary, without executive clem- 
ency or special favors. Eider Rey- 
nolds has paid the penalty our coun- 
try has imposed upon her children, who 
desire to serve God as well as the Con- 
stitution. He has proved himself a man 
of God; and though restricted in the 
exercise of citizenship, has manifest- 
ed nobler qualifications for ciiizenship, 
than those who have degraded thems- 
elves by persecuting him for conscience 
sake. 



WASHAKIE AND FRIDAY. 



It appears to be a question in the minds 
of very many of the American people, 
whether the red man has the capacity for 
attaining unto a better life than that of a 
roaming savage ; or whether he has any 
Claims of humanity upon the superior 
race. Now, the sooner the public be- 
comes acquainted with the true condi- 
tion and capabilities of the aborigines, 
the sooner the so-called "Indian prob- 
lem" will be solved; for it is hard to 
make a successful eflfort at genuine re- 
formation in advance of an enlightened 
public opinion. The general estimate 
placed upon this unfortunate race has 
been based too largely, we think, upon 
the "History of the Murders of Early 



Settiers by the Savages,*^' and upon the 
current literature of "Border Life," in 
which they are treated of as "red-skin 
devils," incapable of anything better 
than treachery aud inhuman cruelty. 

If the Indian is not human, not sus- 
ceptible of culture, why not devise a 
speedier, cheaper and more humane plan 
for his extermination than that of guard- 
ing him with soldiers, supplying him 
with bad whiskey,and justenough rations 
to keep him idle and worthless: and suf- 
fering him to die by degrees with loath- 
some disease? If he is human and ca- 
pable of being civili;;ed, why not drop 
him as a hobby of political gambl ing, 
treat him as a man, furnish the necessary 
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means for educating him in common Eng- 
lish, in industrial pursuits, and in clean- 
liness and morals? Among tbe many 
of the Indian race, we present sketches 
of Iwo, who, under other circumstances 
might have made their mark in the 
World as intelligent and useful men. 

Washakie is the head chief of the 
Shoshone or Snake Indians, a band 
of about twelve hundred and fifty, lo- 
cated in Western Wyoming. He re- 
gards railroads with superstitious awe, 
and could never be induced to board 
a train of cars, though he has been re- 
peatedly urged to make a trip to Wash- 
ington. That he enjoys a fair reputation, 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
military post and post-office, formerly 
known as Camp Brown, has been chris- 
tened Fort Washakie; and a railroad 
Station was also named in honor of this 
chief. 

Wa-sha-kie signifies, in their language, 
"kills on the run ;" and the Sioux, who 
formerly raided into his dominions, will 
probably acknowledge the name as applic- 
able to its possessor. Six years ago a 
band of these marauders made a swoop 
upon the agency, shot the herd boy, and 
were making off with the horses, when 
Washakie discovered them. He mount- 
ed his horse, and, yelling to his men to 
follow, dashed in among the murderers, 
who were intent upon getling away with 
the stock, and killed and wounded sev- 
eral of them, single handed, with his 
revolver. 

He is an adherent to the Mormon faith, 
and occäsionally makes a pilgrimage to 
Salt Lake, the Mecca of Mormonism. 
He practices polygamy, and rules the 
harem with considerable firmness, al- 
though his two wives appearquite happy 
and contented. He recently lost two 
wives and several of his eighteen chil- 
dren. A mother-in-law who became 
somewhat intractable, he promptly de- 
spatched for "the happy hunting 
grounds." He will not suffer his men to 
abuse their women in his presence. At 
a Sun dance, a few years ago, a Sho- 
shone ordered his squaw to go home 
and attend to some household duties. 
Being interested in the dance, she dal- 



lied, and he commenced beating her. 
Washakie ordered him to stop. He rc- 
plied, "My wife must obey me," and 
Struck her again. The autocratic chief 
enforced his dictum by deliberately shoot- 
ing the offender on the spot. 

He is sociable, respectful, and digni- 
fied in his conversation and dealings with 
white men, unless under the influence of 
liquor; he then becomes, at times, dicta- 
torial and insolent. 

Last summer Maj. Patten, then agent, 
made requisition on the chief for teams 
and teamsters to bring in their annuities 
from the railroad. 1 1 happened that Wa- 
shakie had just returned from a visit to 
some of his white friends (?) where he 
had obtained a supply of "fire-water." 
He therefore told the Major that his men 
should not use their horses for freight- 
ing, that it would unfit them for the buf- 
falo hunt. The agent replied that the 
department required them to do their 
own freighting, and that he must fumish 
the teams. "Patten, you're too fast," 
Said the chief, striking him. Receiving 
a blow in return, he attempted to draw 
his revolver on the agent. Thus through 
the influence of whiskey, a tragedy was 
nearly enacted. Drunken rows ending 
in murder are of common occurrencc 
among these people, as all who know 
anything about Indian life can testify. 

Washakie has this season fenced about 
twenty-five acres of land and constructed 
irrigating ditches without any assistance 
from white men ; and for the first time 
has saved hay for wintering his stock. 
Had this chief enjoyed the advantagesof 
a civilized education, with favorable sur- 
roundings, might he not have become an 
enterprising and even influential Citizen? 

Prominent among the leaders of the 
Arapahoes are Black Goal, Sharp Nose 
and Friday. The northern tribe, of 
which Black Goal is the leading spirit, 
numbers about one thousand. These 
Indians have only been about five years 
off the war-path. Previous to that they 
carried on a kind of running warfare with 
roving bands of Sioux and Cheyennes, 
and made raids upon white settlers and 
emigrants. These Chiefs say they are 
sick and tired of such a life ; that they 
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desire henceforward to travel the white 
man's road, and learn the ways of earn- 
ing an honest living. A number of them 
have laid Claims to homesteads, fenced 
garden patches, and some of them built 
corrals for their cows. According to 
the treaty stipulations, they are entitled 
to school buildings and schools, but no 
buildings have yet been furnished them, 
though they have repeatedjy asked for 
them, and their children have shown 
themselves apt at learning. 

Sharp Nose, like Washakie, is a polyg- 
amist. He is said to be one of the best 
scoutsandguidesin the Rocky Mountain 
country. , Black Coal has but one wife, 
and seems to be a kind husband and an 
afFeclionate father. He manifests an 
anxiety that all his people, and espe- 
cially the children, should learn the ways 
of civilization as fast as possible. 

Friday, the interpreter for the Arapa- 
hoes, is about sixty years old,and has not 
a white hair in his head. A singular 
event of his early life has been of great 
advantage to him and his tribe. At the 
age of seven he and a playmate were 
rambling through the woods in search of 
birds' nests, when the Indians moved 
camp withoutmissing them, and the boys 
were lost. A trapper named Fitzpatrick, 
on his way to St. Louis with his fürs, 
came across ihe Wanderers, captured Fri- 
day and took him along. At St. Louis 
he was put intoa Roman Catholic school, 



where he learned to read. Seven years 
after this the trapper came across the 
tribe and inquired if they had lost a *boy 
seven years before. A bargain was soon 
Struck between the parties, in which the 
parents of the stolen child agreed to de- 
liver seven horses for his ransom. On 
his return to St. Louis, Fitzpatrick had 
an interview with Friday, butfinding that 
the boy was not willing to accompany 
him back to the tribe, he resorted to de- 
ception to kidnap him. He prevailed on 
the boy to take a short ride with him 
which proved, however, a rather long 
one, for he kept on tili the tribe was 
found. The boy was delivered to the re- 
joicing parents, and the trapper received 
in return the horses agreed upon. 

Friday says he feit glad on first meet- 
ing again with his own people; but when 
the thought of exchanging the better 
surroundings that he had enjoyed for a 
home for life in the filthy lodge, it over- 
came him and he wept bitterly. He soon, 
however, became accustomed to his for- 
mer habits, and so he has wandered all 
these years with his tribe. Since the 
treaty with the tribe he has been under 
pay as a government interpreter. He 
has lately taken a homestead, has a 
splendid garden and a good corral. He 
is surrounded with his children and 
grandchildren, among the latter being 
Hayes, Grant, and Garfield, three very 
bright lads. — Phrenological Journal, 
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The Quarterly Conference of the 
Y. M. M. L Associations of the Weber 
Stake of Zion, was held in the Ogden 
Tabernacle, on Sunday, January 16, 
1881. A large congregation of young 
people was in attendance, Two meet- 
ings were held during the day. The 
forenoon was occupied in hearing reports 
from the Associations, twenty in number, 
all of which were reported,except one. It 
was decidedly the best Conference of any 
held in Weber County. The presidents 
of the Associations were not only prompt 
in attendance, but they were capable of 



giving excellent reports of their Associ- 
ations. When the reports were given, 
Superintendent Joseph A. West gave a 
general summary of the condilion of the 
Associations, and some excellent re- 
marks for the guidance of the officers. 
He was pleased to announce that the 
missionaries, Eiders B. F. Cummings, 
jr., aud E. H. Anderson, with the Cen- 
tral Board, had visited every Association 
in the county, during the past six weeks, 
and a most enjoyable time had been ex- 
perienced, which he knew would result 
in much good to all concerned. Lively, 
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perlinent addresses were then given by 
Eiders B. F. Curamings, jr., and Joseph 
H. Parry. 

In the afternoon, after the opening ex- 
ercises, the foUowing interesting total 
statistics were read by Brother Zecha- 
riah Ballantyne: 

Number of members on Januar>' ist, 
1881, 591 ; number of members at last 
report, 462; increase, 129; number of 
meetings held, 139; average attendance, 
316; chapters read in the Bible, 4*968; 
chapters read in the Book of Mormon, 
1,974; sections read in Doctrine and 
Covenants, 1,080; chapters read in other 
Church works, 4,624; total of chapters 
and sections read, 12,646. Cash dis- 
bursed, $114.20; cash on band, January 

ist, $148.75- 

Greatest number of members, 77, 
North Ogden. Greatest increase in three 
months, 34, Huntsville. Greatest num- 
her of meetings, 14, Harrisville. Great- 
est average attendance ; 46, Hooperville. 
Greatest number of chapters in Bible, 
1,600, Huntsville. Greatest number of 
chapters in Book of Mormon, 608, Hoop- 
erville. Greatest number of chapters in 
Doctrine and Covenants, 382, Hooper- 
ville. Greatest number of chapters in 
Church works, 1,550, North Ogden. 
Greatest total of chapters, 3,300, Hunts- 
ville. Second total of chapters, 2,225, 
Hooperville. Third total of chapters, 
1,850, North Ogden. Greatest amount 
of cash, $79, Fourth Ward, Ogden. 
Greatest average of reading per mem- 
ber, 118 chapters, Huntsville. Second 
average reading per member, 51 J 
chapters, First Ward, Ogden. Third 
average reading per member 48i chap- 
ters, Hooperville. 

The members of the Central Board 
were then presented and sustained, no 
change from the former being made ex- 
cept the appoiütment of Angus T. 
Wright as corresponding secretar}^ in 
place of Brother Ballantyne, who was 
released on account of duties in the Sun- 
day School. 

When the business items were tran- 
sacted, discourses by President Wilford 
Woodruff and Eider F. D. Richards were 
given to the audience. The remarks 



were of a most edifying and instrucdVe 
nature, calculated to lead the youog to 
search history, and .to study to obtain a 
knowledge conceming their duties on 
the earth. Their fatherly exhortalions to 
the young men will not soon be forgotten 
by them. 

The Conference was .adjourned for 
three months, to meet in the Ogden Tab- 
ernacle. Prayer by Eider E. N. Free- 
man. E. H, A/tiürsoHy Sec'y, 



BOOK OF MORMON SUBJECTS." 
NEPHITIC DISPENSATION. 

(H istorical^Thread.) 
Period, B. C. 600 to A. D. 421. 

1. Zedekiah, king of Judah. (B. C. 
600). I Nephi i. See Bible, 11 Kings 
xxiv. 

2. Lehi*s Vision ; his departure *from 
Jerusalem; temporary home. (B. C. 
600). I Nephi, i. 

3. Return of Nephi and his brothers to 
Jerusalem for the records. i Nephi, iii, 
iv. 

4. Nephi's second journey to Jerusa- 
lem; Ishmael's family; rebellion in the 
Wilderness. (B. C. 600). i Nephi, vi. 

5. Lehi's Vision of the "Man in white 
robes;" "The Tree;" **The River;" the 
"Rod of Iron ;" and the"Spacious Build- 
ing." (B. C. 600). i Nephi, viii. 

6. Lehi*s prophesy concerning (0) 
John the Baptist; (d) conceming Chrisfs 
baptism by John in the river Jordan. (B. 
C. 600). i Nephi, X. 

7. Nephi's Vision concerning Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, i Nephi, xi, xii, 
xiii, xiv. 

8. The Directoror Ball; condnuation 
of the journey; second temporary home. 
i Nephi, xvi. 

9. Eastward journey; arrival atBoun- 
tiful, (Arabia Felix). (B. C. 592). i Ne- 
phi, xvii. 

10. Birth of Joseph and Jacob; con- 
struction of the ship ; departure for the 
Promised Land at about thirty degrees 
north latitude; ocean journey; landing 
in Chili, South America, about thirty de- 
grees, south latitude. i Nephi, xvii, 
xviii. 

[CoHcluded tuxt mcntk,'\ 
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MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 



V. 

Retaining our position on the east 
tower of Ihe great cathedral we conlinue 
our observations. Leading in a westerly 
direction from the southwest corner of 
the Alameda, mentioned in number four, 
is an unusually broad street, terminating 
at the outskirts of the city, where com- 
mences the Paseo, leading to the Castle 
and grounds of Chapultepec. 

The Paseo is the drive much used by 
the aristocracy of the capital. It was 
greatly improved, indeed almost entirely 
re-arranged by the Princess Charlotte, 
during the brief supremacy of the Em- 
pire, under Maximilian. From where 
it turns,slightly toward the west from the 
Street named, to Chapultepec, is a dis- 
tance in a straight line of about one and 
a half miles. The width, including a 
sidewalk on either side, is probably ten 
rods. The drive is well graded, rising to a 
rounded elevation in the centre, while 
the walks are smooth, and tolerably well 
shaded by a variety of trees, planted 
along the inner and outer edges of the 
same. Some of these are of good size^ 
and probably of fifteen or twenty years 
growth, while others, mostly eupalyptics, 
tall, slim, bark-shedding trees, with long, 
narrow leaves, are of more recent plant- 
ing, and at a distance much resemble 
our Lombardy poplars. They are, how- 
ever, in this climate, evergreens. The ash 
and cottonwood now, January ist, have 
foliage about half grown, fresh, green 
and beautiful. They, with other similar 
varieties, attain füll leaf during Febru- 
ary. Itwould be difficult for a person 
from the north, accustomed to the sharp 
6 



change of the seasons, to teil in this 
country by the indications of Vegetation, 
when the Winter ceases or spring begins. 
Between the horse-railway lines, 
which are located on either side of the 
Paseo, and the sidewalks, are deep, nar- 
row, sluggish canals, from which Indi- 
ans, following the primitive customs of 
the country, draw water with buckets 
having ropes attached for hoisting pur- 
poses. Thus the neccssary water for 
sprinkling the carriage way is secured. 
At this end of the left hand walk, at a 
point where it is intercepted by a broad, 
dusty, unkept road, leading south, are 
placed, as posts in the ground, several 
large sandstone columns, evidently of 
Aztec workmanship. They are six feet 
in length by eighteen inches in diameter, 
and in appearance are exactly like four 
huge cable ropes bound together; each 
terminating at the top, however, with the 
form of a rudely cut, ill shaped, unhand- 
some male or female face. The mouth 
of one, with protruding tongue, we found 
to be, by actual measurement, just nine 
inches wide, while the extended, unruly 
member was half that wide. Another, 
representing the face of an aged man, is 
made hideous by the large eyes and grin- 
ning teeth. The features of those repre- 
senting the softer sex, are but little 
more attractive. We noticed a number 
of these singular looking columns lying 
around unset, as though of no use what- 
ever, and we thought that even one of 
them would add much to the already ex- 
cellent coUection of our home museum, 
and would likewise afford real pleasure 
to the venerable curator of that growing 
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institution. Immediately to the right of 
these, and at the junction of three streets 
with the Paseo, and in the middle of the 
latter, Stands an equestrian statue of 
Charles the Fourth, of Spain, in bronze. 
It was cast in Mexico^ A. D. 1802, and 
weighing forty-five thousand pounds is 
huge and awkward, unchaste in design 
and rough in execution. The horse is 
ill shaped, having a clumsy, ungraceful 
and unnatural attitude, while the rider, 
with flowing hair, wreath-bound brow, 
Roman nose, protruding chin, depressed 
mouth and high cheek bones as features, 
and ponderous Shoulders and lower trunk 
wrapt in a flowing cloak, not unlike a 
blanket, reaching only to the bare lower 
limbsy and sandal clad feet— looks more 
like an Indian warrior equipped with a 
scroU in the right band, and a stimipless 
saddle for a seat, than a Spanish monarch 
of the waning years of the seventeenth 
Century. If the statue does the original 
justice, we can but admit the decline of 
Spain, in noting in contrast the remark- 
able manly beauty and intellectual power 
of her great adventurer Cortez, whose 
stage of action was the battle Helds of 
Mexico, three hundred and sixty years 
ago. 

As represented by an oil painting now 
in the National Museum of the Republic, 
executed in 1525, Homando Cortez was 
much more than ordinarily fine looking, 
both as to form and feature. The ex- 
pression, though softened by the abund- 
ant aubum hair and large blue eyes, in- 
dicates, nevertheless, strong resolution, 
backed by indomitable courage. History, 
while Casting around his acts the gloomy 
lines which ever darken the memory of 
the religious fanatic^ gives him credit for 
both. 

At the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the statue above mentioned, the 
Paseo curvcs to the right and left, form- 
ing a complete circle, in the centre of 
which, surrounded with a neatly kept 
lawn, enclosed with round stone posts 
firmly placed in the ground, and from 
which is suspended a large cable chain, 
Stands a rather imposing red sand cut- 
stone monument, erected by order of the 
ex-president Porfirio Diaz. The base of 



the monument is probably twelve feet 
Square, and rising about the same het^ht 
is graced upon each of the four coraers 
with a very finely executed life size 
statue in bronze. Two of these repre- 
sent eminent hlstoric characters, the iirst 
being that of the friar and historian Las 
Casas, and the other Marchena, the 
friend and companion of Columbus. Of 
the illustrious Üves of the remalning two 
I may possibly leam something after 
leaving Mexico. I fear I shallnot while 
remaining here, for, judging from past 
experience, resulting in repeated failures 
when seeking Information, we wouldcon- 
clude that it is not in good taste, at least 
not fashionable for people here to know 
in whose honor monuments are erected, 
or whom paintings or statuary are made 
to represent. 

Questions propounded regarding such 
matters nearly always meet the same re- 
ply, quien sabe (don't know). The Upper 
column of the monument is perhaps six 
feet high, and as many in width, being 
also Square. Upon the top of this is an 
exceedingly fine life size bronze figure of 
Columbus. At his left foot, partially 
wrapped in the folds of drapery held in 
the left band, is shown a large globe. The 
right band is extended eastward, while 
the eamest, half melancholy gaze is in 
the same direction, giving the Impression 
that the great navtgator, having found 
what was thought to be the "new world," 
became "home sick" and desirous to rc- 
tum at once to the old. 

On the north side of the lower base is 
an artistic scene, likewise in bronze, of a 
tropical forest, amldst the thick fol- 
iage of which, nude Indian forms of 
men and women are seen, some of them 
fallingover the prone timber,while olhers 
are being carried away, as all seek to 
flee panic-stricken, from the ships of the 
white man, just seen through an opening 
in the trees, as they sail upon the calm 
ocean beyond. There is something omi- 
nous in the exhibition of such abject 
fear in the midst of such peaceful sur- 
roundings; the realization of which is 
represented by the scene depicted on the 
south side of the monument, where the 
. half tamed, half clad, sorrowful sons of 
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the forest, in slavery to the inexorable 
Christian, are building a huge cathedral, 
and learniug, against their will, the arts 
of civilization, and a worship that crushed 
conscience and gave no choice. 

On cither side of the Paseo, and about 
one hundred feet apart, are erected sub- 
stantial omamental stone piers, between 
which are massive seats of the same 
taaterial, more durable than comfortablew 
In Mexico, as in France, Sunday, after 
the celebration of the morning Afesa^ 
(mass), is devoted to pleasure; and on 
that day, therefore, the drive and walks 
of the Paseo are crowded with gay equi^ 
ages and flashy **beaux" and **belles." 
For Mexico, like other countries, has a 
supply of brainless fops and inartistic- 
ally painted girls; a class who seem sel- 
dom to emigrate or die early. 

We have at home a few of that kind, 
known as the "paper collar brigade,** 
who ply their trade mostly on foot, there- 
by more conveniently arranging them- 
selves in line, when meetings are dis- 
missed, so they can gaze sober, sensible 
and modest people out of all counten- 
ance. The foot brigade of the same class 
here are not much different from those 
at home;' perhaps more numerous and 
somewhat bolder, for after staring a lady 
out of all countenance, it is no unusual 
thing to see crowds turn round and gaze 
at the retreating form as long as it can 
be Seen. 

Now, a few lines in memory of the 
Mexican equestrian man of style, who 
probably has no equal, in his peculiar 
line of gaudy show, unless, indeed, it be 
the knight of the sawdust arena. His 
horse, unless imported, is small, wiry, 
active, änd wears a bridle which glitters 
with gold and silver mountings, both in- 
laid and embroidered, even sometimes 
jeweled, costing the owner or his credi- 
tors — more frequently the latter — from 
two hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. The saddle must in 
every way correspond; being, as to the 
leather portions, a perfect maze of rieh 
embroidery work, while the solid por- 
tions of the tree are bound with the pre- 
cious metals. At the bow is suspended, 
in magnificently wrought holsters, a pair 



of navy, silver-plated Remington or Colt 
pistols; while behind, the saddle is fas- 
tened, by means of gold or silver cor(3s 
attached for the purpose, the brilliant, 
fancy striped everlasling "sarapa," the 
long fringe of which dangles within a 
few inches of the ground. Beneath the 
sarapa, the flowing, rear saddle-skirts, of 
black bear or spotted tiger skin, extend 
an equal length. The rider— how shall 
we describe him? A frame of vanity 
unsurpassed! If he could be bought at 
actual value and sbld for what he thinks 
he is worth, what a splendid profit would 
be realized by the transaction! The div- 
idends on "watered stock" would be no- 
where. Just see the attitude of manly 
grace assumed by the knight of the silver 
spurs, as his handsome face brightens 
under the changing lights as flashed from 
the bright gold laces, covering, above 
and below, the broad rim of his hundred 
dollar sombrero. Note the closely fit- 
ting Short coat, cut well back to show, 
from under the low cut vest, the jeweled 
Shirt front. See how the pantaloons, fit- 
ting like the costume of a circus rider, 
sets off the form, manly or otherwise. 
Adown each lower limb, from the waist- 
band, are affixed a double row of bright- 
ly polished reaUs or silver buttons, inter. 
laced between with a chain of the same 
materiäl. Around the waist, suspended 
from a broad belt, or a sash, is a sabre 
on one side and a pistol or dagger on the 
other. The steed, under pressure of the 
whip and spur, prances, snorts, foams, 
and fairly trembles, as with dignified, 
self-poised rider, he wheels into the line 
of the brigade to which he belongs — fifty 
of such is a small turn out — and receives 
the admiring glances of not less gayly 
attired ladies as they glide along in their 
fine carriages. And this is fashion at 
the capital of Mexico, called by some 
writers the Venice of America. 

For quiet repose and peaceful medita- 
tion, the cypress groves of Chapultepec 
afford perhaps the most attractive fea- 
tures of any spot near the city. The 
Castle, located on the abrupt rocky hill is 
quite massive and imposing. It has re- 
cently undergone many improvements of 
a desirable character, which add much to 
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tlie beauty of the place. Here is the 
National Observatory, a position well 
chosen, healthy and beautiful, while af- 
fording the most attractive view of the 
surro Unding country. 

Between it and the end of the Paseo, 
leading to the capital,stands a ifionument 
of gray sandstone recently erected to the 
memory of the national cadets, who, re- 
fusing to retreat, feil in battle September 
12, 1847, when our countrymen, under 
General Scott, gained the victory which 
led to the surrender of the capital a few 
days later. There ate ip the park proba- 
bly not less than a thousand fine cypress 
trees, whose planting by the Toltecs 
(Nephites) antedates, perhaps many cen- 
turies, the rise of the Aztec empire. 
Some of these are nearly fifty feet in cir- 
cumference,and from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five feet in height, 
with hüge limbs extending all around to 
a great distance, and being always clad 
with dry, bronzed, and fresh green 
leaves, mingling with drooping silvery 
mosses, form the most enchanting bow- 
ers imaginable. The arrangement of 
these trees is in groves and double 
rows, sometimes crossing at right angles 
and affording splendidly shaded narrow 
avenues. An exceedingly fine spring of 
pure water gushes from the rocks of the 
south side of the hilL Three hundred 
and seventy years ago the waters of this 
spring were conveyed by the Aztecs to 
the city, through an aqueduct of mason- 
ry constructed for the purpose. A por- 
tion is now forced with a steam pump for 
use in the gardens of the palace above ; 
while the remainder still flows to the 
capital. 

Half a mile or less, in a westerly di- 
rection, still Stands, in a good State of 
preservation, the "Old Mill," around 
which raged the storm of shot and shell, 
when, on the eighth of September, 1847, 
the battle of Molino del Rey resulted in 
victory for the American arms. To the 
right of this, the Valley, as it extends, 
becomes much narrower, but more abun- 
dantly covered with trees, among which, 
at the distance of about two miles, tow- 
ering above its neighbors, can be seen 
the old historic cypress, known as the 



**Tree of Cortez," which is believed to 
have stood the storms of fifteen centurics. 
Beneath the friendly shadows of this old 
tree, Cortez, at daybreak of the mominR 
following the disasters of Noche Triste, 
meditated upon the sad past, while still 
harassed with gloomy forebodings of the 
future. Here, with a brain racked by 
conflicting emotions, the man whose des- 
tiny it was to place a foreign yoke on the 
fieck of a fast falling nation, hacked with 
his saber the spongy, yielding bark of 
the tree that bears his name, and, still 
living, points to that dark night, three 
hundred and sixty years ago, when that 
fearful battle was fought in the Lake, and 
upon the caüseway of Tlacopan. 

Attempts having been made to destroy 
the tree with fire, the govemment has 
caused it to be enclosed with a substantial 
iron fence. The great adventurer Stand- 
ing, with a perplexed but still determined 
look upon his face, under this historic 
tree, with the mountains as a back- 
ground, and the moon emerging from 
behind a bank of dark clouds, has been 
represented in featherwork, by an Indian 
artist. As a specimen of native art, this 
picture is really remarkable, while the 
effect produced by the beautiful feathers, 
as the light falls upon, and changes their 
hue^ is wonderfully brilliant. 

The chain of mountains encircling the 
Valley increase in height and abruptness 
south of the city, but is nevertheless 
cultivated wherever possible; the in- 
digenous maguey^ growing where less 
hardy plants entirely fail. Numerous 
towns, villages and quaint hamlets nestle 
among the foothills, while others are lo- 
cated away up on the mountains in little 
nooks and corners protected by extinct 
volcanic peaks. 

Beyond the limits of the city proper, 
on the piain intervening between it and 
the higher mountains, is the nearest ap- 
proach to a forest of anything in the Val- 
ley of Mexico. Here were located the 
once famous "floating gardens" of the 
Aztec capital. They still flourish among 
the trees, are very productive, but no 
longer "float," owing to the retirement, 
years since, of the lake upon which they 
formerly moved. Flowers in great vari* 
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ety are grown in these gardens, in rieh 
profusion, and when tastefully arranged 
by Indian men, women and children, find 
a ready sale at the floral market of the 
city. But the price realized is very in- 
significant. At the time of the conquest 
the people of Mexico were notably in 
advance of those of civilized Europe in 
the cultivation of flowers, and the Indi- 
ans, notwithstanding all the sorrows and 
afflictions through which they have sind 
passed, still maintain, in this particular, 
their love for the beautiful. 

The canal into which flows the Rio 
Tezcuco passes through these gardens, 
and is the means by which their produce 
is conveyed to the market of the city. 



Beyond is .the Paseo de la Vega, near 
which was fought, August 20, 1847, the 
battles of Contreras and Cherubusco. 
Thus the reader has followed us entirely 
around, while we have briefly sketched a 
few of the many interesting places re- 
maining attractive in the historic valley 
of Mexico, which was the cradle and the 
grave of millions who lived and died ages 
before the bright volcanic flames ceased 
to glare upon its mountains and piains. 

May peace prevail upon the soil, be- 
neath which reposes the ashes of the 
fathers, until the hearts of the remnant 
of Joseph shall be enlightened and 
cheered by the divine rays of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. Moses Thatcher. 
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If a wet clofb or a pan of water is ex- 
posed to the air for some time, all the 
water will disappear, but still it must ex- 
ist in some form or other, as substance 
of any kind cannot be tumed into 
nothing, but may be made to change its 
form so that we can with difficulty rec- 
ognize it. In the case just mentioned 
the water has been tumed into a vapor. 
But this same thing can be better illus- 
trated by exposing to the air a little al- 
cohol, or better still, ether, and in a short 
time the whole will disappear in the form 
of vapor, but in this we can recognize 
the presence of the alcohol or ether in 
the air from the smell that is given ofF, 
and in fact when we smell these liquids 
at all, it is not the liquid itself, but the 
vapor that arises from it. 

But liquids are not the only substances 
that may become vaporized, for in cam- 
phor, musk, and others, the vapor arises 
at once from the solid, without first be- 
coming liquid, and even from ice which 
is nothing but solid water, a vapor will 
rise without first melling it. Evapora- 
tion will be promoted by removing pres- 
sure from the liquid surface. There is 
always pressing down upon all surfaces 
at the level of the sea, about fifteen 
pounds of air on every Square inch. Now 
when water arises as vapor, the mole- 



cules or smallest particles of water are 
raised againstthis weight, and to do this 
some force is required. When, there- 
fore, some of this air is removed, the 
same force acting will throw ofi" or raise 
into the air as vapor, more of these 
molecules, and will do it also more rap- 
idly. 

The force that changes a liquid to a 
vapor, as explained in the last paragraph, 
isheat, as every one knows, since clothes 
hung out in the open air, or pools of mud 
and water, will not dry so soon in winter 
as in Summer, so when we wish to dry a 
wet cloth very rapidly, we always place 
it near the fire. 

The term vapor is most erroneously 
applied to the gases of those substances 
that we are accustomed to see generally 
in a liquid State like water and mercury; 
but the term gas refers to those substan- 
ces that we commonly see in neither the 
liquid nor solid State, as for instance, Ihe 
air we breathe, composed of oxygen and 
nitrogen, and some of these have not been 
reduced to any other State by any means 
devised; so when this is the case they 
are called permanent gases, as oxygen 
and nitrogen, but not carbonic acid gas, 
which with great cold and pressure can 
be reduced to the liquid, and even to the 
solid State. 
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Evaporation may take place at almost 
any temperature, but there is, however, a 
point below which no evaporation will 
take place. The atmosphere is said to 
be saturated, when it contains all the 
vapor of water it can hold, for at a g^ven 
temperature, there is only a certain quan- 
tity that can be contained in a given bulk 
of air. Now if the temperature be raised 
the air will hold more, or if lowered it 
will hold less. It was on this principle 
that fogs, clouds, rain and snow were ex- 
plained in some former articles. 

If we wish to reduce vapors and gases 
to the liquid or solid t:®ndition, we must 
cmploy a course directly opposite to that 
used to raise them to this gaseous con- 
dition. In the first place we must use 
pressure, in order to bring the molecules 
together^ so as to form the more com- 
pact liquid. Since heat favors evapora- 
tion, when we wish to produce the op- 
posite effect, we must use as little heat 
as possible. So by applying these two, 
pressure and cold, many gases have been 
reduced to the liquid and even to the 
solid State ; and it may be, that by em- 
ploying grcater pressure and greater cold, 
that the permanent gases already men- 
tioned can be reduced to the liquid State, 
and in fact this has lately been accom- 
plished on some of them. 

Whenever any liquid evaporates it is 
always accompanied with a great loss 
of heat, which is not sensible to the 
touch, as we see in a kettle' of boiling 
water. Heat must be applied to raise 
the water to the boiJing point, but after 
tha^all the heat is used to transform 
from a liquid to a gas. There are many 
common illustrations of this, as for in- 
stance, when the hand is dipped into 
alcohol or ether, and then exposed to the 
air for a few moments, cold is immediate- 
ly feit. Here the rapid evaporation, can 
not take place, without a great expense 
of heat, which is, of course, taken from 
the hand, and this produces the Sensa- 
tion of cold. When a person comes 
from a bath, he soon becomes cold and 
so continues until the water dries oif 
from the body. As the body is covered 
with little drops of water, there is a large 
evaporating surface exposed to the air. 



but the heat to produce this evaporation 
is taken from the body. In Mohamme- 
dan countries in former times, it was 
customary for pious people to place jars, 
made of porous material, and filled with 
water in the niches of walls along the 
roadsides, so that the thirsty traveler 
might drink. But water thus placed 
would soon become warm, if it were not 
for the porous vessel in which it is placed; 
fpr through these pores, the water woviid 
gradually make its way to the oulsidc of 
the vessel, and there it would evaporate, 
and in order to do this, it must absorb the 
heat from within, thus keeping the water, 
always cool. In the Eastern states, the 
temperature in summer is very little if 
any higher than we have here, yel the 
heat is far more oppressive. There, in 
consequence of the frequent rains, the 
air is always laden with moislure, so 
that it might be considered as almost 
saturated, and hence ver}^ittle evapora- 
tion can take place, and what does take 
place goes on very slowly ; but here, we 
have a very dry air, very seldom satu- 
rated, so that evaporation goes on rapid- 
ly. The Perspiration, that collects on 
the. body is then rapidly evaporated, but 
at the expense of the heat of the body. 

This principle of producing cold by 
evaporation, has been employed in manu- 
facturing ice artificially. One simple ap- 
paratus is that of Leslie, though this 
method would not be employed .in mak- 
ing ice in large quantities, but simply 
as an experiment. Sulphuric acid has a 
great affinity for water, and will absorb 
it readily from the air. So if we place a 
little water and also some sulphuric acid, 
separate from each other, under the glass 
receiver of an air pump, and exhaust the 
air, so as to remove the pressure, the 
water will begin to evaporate, and at the 
same time lose heat, but as fast as the 
water turns to vapor, it is absorbed by 
the sulphuric acid, and, thus, room is 
given for more to evaporate, and so this 
continues until the temperature of the 
water is reduced to the freezing point. 
This experiment can not always be suc- 
cessfully performed, for reasons not veiy 
well understood. 

A tube may be filled with water and 
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placed in alcohol or etber, and then by 
blowing witb a tube into tbe ether or 
alcohol so as to ezpose as much surface 
as possible to evaporation, the water will 
sooQ be frozen, and even mercury can t)e 
frozen, by placing it in ether under the 
rcceiver of an air pump and then 
exbausting the air, so as to make the 
evaporation go on still more rapidly than 
in the former case. When carbonic acid 
gas is reduced to a liquid State by greift 
pressure and then suddenly exposed to 
the air. it begins immediately to change 
to the gaseous State, but so rapidly that 
only a portion of it is changed, the rest 
is frozen, and left behind as a white snowy 
looking solid, frozen because its heat 
was taken away to evaporate the other 
portion of it. Machines have been made 
on this principle, so as to produce ice in 
large quantities eyen in the hottest re- 
gions of tbe globe, where ice is never 
Seen produced naturally. 

All the heat, drawn from whatever 
source, whether from the air or from 
some artificial source, and used in turn- 
ing liquid into gas, still exists in the gas, 
but is not sensible to the touch, and 
hence is called latent heat, but justas 
soon as the gas returns to its former 
State, that of a liquid, it gives oflf the 
heat that it beld in a latent form, but it 
now becomes sensible. So when fog 
and clouds are formed a great deal of 
watery vapor is Condensed into little 



globules as explained in a former article, 
and at the same time the latent heat 
becomes sensible so as to make the air 
warmer than it would be otherwise. This 
same thing is illustrated in the falling of 
rain and snow; though in the last case 
the change goes through two stages, first 
the liquid and then the solid, so that tbe 
amount of heat given off is even greater 
than when rain falls. When dew collects 
on grass, it serves as a protecting mantle 
to keep in tbe heat, as it is the cold 
surface of tbe leaf that condenses tbe 
moisture on its surface from air next to 
it, and as soon as condensation takes 
place, heat is given off, so as to keep the 
heat from becoming too cold. Tbe prin- 
ciple on which all these facts depend is 
very simple, as we see in a hot stove, 
which can not cool off witbout heating 
up the Surround! ng air. 

Were it not for tbe latent l\eat in the 
vapor of water, the climate of tbe globe 
would be far different from wbat it is, for 
tbe air laden witb moisture is carried 
north ^nd south of tbe equator, and when 
this moisture falls in tbe shape of rain or 
snow, it gives off the heat that it stored 
away at the equator, and carried away 
witb it, so that not only tbe regions north 
and south of the equator were benefited 
by it, but also tbe countries at tbe equa- 
tor, since there they have more than 
they need, and not enougb farther north 
and south. Quebec, 
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SIXTH LEAF. 

CoMPARisoN of tbe various sects of 
modern Christendom witb tbe Cburch of 
Christ as establisbed by Jesus and bis 
Apostles, which was briefly described in 
the preceding article, will show that 
there has been a wide and remarkable 
departure from "tbe faith once delivered 
to the saints." It is contrary both to 
scripture and sound reason to think that 
Christ would set up two or more dis- 
cordant religious Systems to distract 
mankind and cause strife and contention. 
"God is not the author of confusion*" 



There is but one straight and narrow 
path that leadetb unto life. Tbe mind 
of God is one; tbe minds of men are 
various. Tbe fact then that there are 
various opposing religions in the world 
is conclusive evidence that men have 
been engaged in their invention. It is 
also clear that they have establisbed 
very imperfect imitations of tbe true 
Cburch of Christ. 

Tbe departure from tbe order, doctrine, 
ordinances and spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity commenced at a very early period. 
Contentions began to creep in among the 
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early saints, and they soon commenced 
to array themselves in factions, some 
being of Paul, others of Apollos, others 
of Cephas, etc. And the inspired lead- 
ers of the Church foresaw the great 
apostasy which would take place, as 
may be seen from their epistles. Pnul 
declared that the day of the Lord's 
SQcond advent would not dawn until a 
"great falling away" should occur. He 
described the condition of apostate Chris- 
tendom when the people "would not en- 
dure sound doctrine," but would "heap 
unto themselves teachers, having itching 
eai^;" when "doctrines of devils" should 
be taught instead of the pure Gospel ; 
when they would have "a form of godli- 
ness, but deny the power thereof;" and 
Peter declared that false teachers would 
arise in the place of the duly authorized 
servants of God, and bring in damnable 
heresies; who "through covetousness 
would make merchandise" of the souls of 
men; and by whom "the way of truth 
would be evil spoken of." This "mys- 
tery of iniquity" had already begun to 
work even in their day, and rapidly in- 
creased after their departure. 

The combined powers of the world, 
the flesh and the devil made such inroads 
upon the Church of Christ that, by the 
time when John the beloved disciple was 
banished to the island of Patmos,where he 
yeceived that great vision known as the 
Book of Revelations, only seven branch- 
es of the Church were worthy of divine 
mention, and some of them had become 
so corrupt that terrible denunciations 
were hurled against them, and they were 
threatened with complete rejection. In 
that same vision the inspired Apostle 
beheld the utter and universal apostasy 
of the Church and the spread of spurious 
Christianity until all nations were "made 
drunk with the wine of the wrath of the 
fornication" of Babylon, "the mother of 
harlots and abomination." Instead of 
the chaste Church of Christ, clothed with 
the sun, the moon under her feet and the 
crown of twelve stars upon her head, the 
scarlet-clothed imposter, sitting upon the 
beast, grasping a golden cup füll of filthi- 
ness for the whole world to drink. Regal 
pomp and State power, instead of the 



solar glory of the Melchisedec and the 
lunar rays of the Aaronic priesthoods, 
with the stellar crown of the Apostleship; 
shining at the head! Mystery instead 
of light( Painted gaudiness instead of 
modest purity! Names of blasphemy 
instead of that one sacred name at which 
every knee should bow ! 

When the lights that Christ kindled on 
earth to lead mankind in the only true 
way were put out by the hands of mur- 
derous men, darkness overspread the 
world, and "gross darkness covered 
the people." Errors multipled. Here- 
sies sprang up like rank weeds. The 
spirit of Christ gradually withdrew. And 
when what was lef^ of the form of Chris- 
tianity became allied to the softened pa- 
ganism of the Romish Empire, the aogels 
looked down from afar upon another tri- 
umph of the Arch Adversary, who nilcs 
as the Prince of this World, and reigns 
in the hearts of the children of disobedi- 
ence. 

The Papal church, seated upon the 
Romish State, was* fitly prefigurcd by 
the woman upon the beast. The Church 
of Christ was gone, without even a 
shadow of its presence to be seen upon 
the earth. All nations were blinded and 
intozicated by the mystery and abomioa- 
tions, the heresies and perversions, the 
pomps and vanities of this spurious ec- 
clesiastical System, with its Popes and 
Cardinais in the place of Apostles and 
Prophets, its priestcraft in the place of 
the priesthood, and its force, bloodshed, 
cruelty and lust in the place of the lovc, 
liberty, peace and charity of the departed 
Church of the Redeemer. 

After a time came the Reformation. 
Protestants against the tyranny, false- 
hood and gross villanies of this blasphe- 
mous hierarchy sounded aloud the storj 
of her abominations and shook all Chris- 
tendom with the force of their eloquence. 
Anathematized and excommunicated 
from the Mother Church, they established 
new churches, discarding many errors 
but retaining as many more. Still further 
"reformations" were inaugurated, origin- 
nating more churches, and thus sects 
produced sects, and as religious liberty 
increased so religious Systems multiplied, 
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until the term Christianity covered an 
incongruous mass of discordant Cle- 
ments, representing all shades of human 
opinion, without a Single aulhoritative 
voice deputed of heaven to haimonize 
and bring them into order. For, though 
immense good accrued to the world 
through the exposure of error and the 
unfolding of truth, which were the con- 
sequence of the Reformation and its 
successive developements, and though 
many excellent men spent their lives and 
suffered cruel deaths for principles of 
righteousness, yet there was no direct 
communication established between them 
and the heavens, and that authority by 
which the Apostles administered for and 
in behalf of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost was still unrestored to man. 
There was no inspired prophet, no gifted 
seer, no appointed revelator through 
whom the will of God could be made 
known. Therefore the ordinances of 
the gospel could not be administered 
acceptably to God, and all such cere- 
monies as were established among the 
various sects were of necessity void and 
without virtue in heaven. 

So the World roUed on^ and men framed 
religions, all containing some truth as 
well as some errors, and many per^ons 



who would have done well in advocating 
what they believed to be right, in their 
own names, undertook to assume the 
name of the Trinity, and to officiate as 
though authorized by Jesus Christ, while 
they openly admitted that there had been 
no communication from on high for 
centuries, and maintained that the days 
of revelation were gone for ever. And 
thus the eflfects of Mystery, Babylon, 
the Mother Abominations, were feit 
directly or indirectly throughout all the 
nations professing to be Christian, and 
millions upon millions of mistaken souls 
passed behind the vail without receiving 
the principles and ordinances of salva- 
tion, and the living and the dead were 
left in the spiritual darkness of centuries 
of apostasy to wait until the dawning of 
the great and last dispensation, the times 
of restitution, when the crowning act of 
God's mercy toman should be performed, 
and the ushering in of the Millennial 
day should bring again to the world, with 
increasing glory, the gospel, the priest- 
hood, the blessings and the powers of all 
former ages, for the salvation of the 
human race and the permanent establish- 
ment of the Church and Kingdom of 
God, no more to be thrown down for 
ever. C. W. Penrose, 
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VI. 
FLORENCE. 

The railway journey of eighty miles 
from Bologna to Florence is over what is 
caüed the sub-Apennine mountains, and 
embraces a variety of picturesque scenery. 
The road rises in the mountains to an 
elevation of over two thousand feet, and 
in the ascent crosses the river Reno 
many times. The canyon leading to the 
summit is a narrow winding defile, the 
points of the projecting hüls being 
pierced by upwards of forty tunnels, 
through which the train passes within a 
period of about three hours. The south- 
em slopes of the Apennines, overlooking 
the beautiful plains of Tuscany are highly 
cultivated and very productive. The 



view of the undulating piain, containing 
the homes of a great population of the 
most industrious of the sons of Italy, is 
one of surpassing beauty. The little 
viilages that are clustered on the banks 
of streams have an appearance of neat- 
ness and thrift, while the towering dome 
of the great Cathedral, which glistens in 
the distance, like burnished gold in the 
sunshine, is the star of promise that 
indicates the site of Florence, "the 
beautiful," the most lovely city of Italy. 
As we approach the town our hearts are 
fiUed with pleasurable anticipations of 
the wonderful galleries and halls and 
churches, famous in the world since the 
times of the Medicis. 
While in ancient times Rome was the 
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grand center of Italian development, 
since the middle ages, Florence has 
been the focus of intellectual life. The 
modern language and literature of Italy 
have chiefly emanated from Florence, 
and the fine arts have attained the zenith 
of their glory there. An enthuisastic 
writer and Pope of Rome, did. but sim- 
ple justice when he inscribed the foUow- 
ing: "Who can describe the enchanting 
view of this art-city of Tuscany and the 
World, Florence, with its surrounding 
gardens ? Who paint the distant horizon, 
from Fiesole smiling at us with its fair 
towers, to the blue ridge of the Lucchese 
mountains Standing out against the gold- 
en background of the western sky? 
Here everything betrays the work of 
generation after generation of ingenious 
men. Like a water-lily rising on the 
mirror of the lake, so rests on this lovely 
ground the still more lovely Florence, 
with its everlasting works and its in- 
exhaustible riches. From the bold airy 
tower of the palace, rising like a slender 
mast, to Brunelleschi*s wondrous dome 
of the Cathedral ; from the old house of 
the Spini to the Pitti Palace, the most im- 
posingthe worldhas ever seen; from the 
garden of the Franciscan convent to the 
beautiful environs of the Cascine, all are 
füll of incomparable grace. Each street 
of Florence contains a world of art; the 
walls of the city are the calyx containing 
the fairest flowers of the human mind; — 
and this is but the riebest gem in the 
diadem with which the Italian people 
have adomed the earth." 

Florence is situ'ated on both banks of 
the river Arno, and the two parts are 
connected by six bridges; along the 
banks on either side is a broad and level 
drive called the Lung-Arno, where in the 
evening may be seen hundreds of fine 
equipages, containing the elite of the 
visiting and residential population; who 
throng upon the river*s banks to enjoy 
the cool, perfume-laden breezes from the 
hillslopes and the valley. 

The Chief attraction of Florence is 
the art collection of the Uffizi and Pitti 
Galleries and of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. The thousands of paintings, all 
selected from the best works of the 



artists that produced them, which hang 
upon the walls of the many noble saloons 
and adorn the long and lofty corridors, 
if placed side by side would measure 
several miles from the beginning to the end 
of the line ; hundreds of landscapes that 
represent all the scenes from the frozcn 
poles to tropic climes ; hundreds of por- 
traits of famous men from the beginning of 
the World to modern times; hundreds 
of historic paintings that commemorate 
the greatest events of all ages, and miles 
of sacred characters from the first man 
to John the Divine, besides hundreds of 
later Catholic saints, whose memory is 
thus perpetuated on the canvas of their 
artist admirers of all generations down 
to the present time. 

The most interesting and remarkablc 
saloon of the Uffizi gallery is the Tribuna. 
It is an octagonal room, upon whose 
walls are paintings of such renown 
that their value exceeds the means of 
many a kingdom to purchase. The "Ma- 
donna and Child," by Raphael, is one of 
the great master's very best paintings; 
his St. John is also remarkably fine. The 
sculptures are not less beautiful, being a 
collection of ancient works, that have 
no equals in later times; among them 
Venus di Medici, Young Apollo and the 
Wrestlers. In the various halls and 
saloons are arranged in order, the col- 
lections of the great masters in one room, 
and collections of the Tuscan, Venetian 
and Lombard, Dutch, Flemish, French 
and German schools in others. 

The cabinet of Gems is a saloon bome 
by four columns of Oricntal alabaster, 
and four of verde antique. It contains 
cases in which are shown upwards of 
four hundred gems and precious stones, 
once the property of the Medici ; among 
them a choice casket of rock-crystal, with 
twenty-four scenes from the life of Christ 
upon it. Passing from the Chambers of 
the Uffizi gallery, we enter a passage-way 
that leads clear across the Arno, and 
considerable of the town, to the Pitti 
Palace. This passage is a lofty corridor 
or hall, the walls of which are embel- 
lished with original drawings,engravings, 
some paintings and Florentine and Gob- 
elin tapestries. The passage is nearly 
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half a mile long, and is, at no point of 
the entire distance, lacking some artisdc 
decoration. 

The Pitti Palace is a striking structure 
coDspicuously situated on an eminence. 
It is a massive building of cut blocks of 
stone, left rough, except at the edges. 
It is partly surrounded by the Boboli 
garden, which is a marvel of horticul- 
tural skill. It has been the residence of 
the reigning monarcb since the sixteenth 
Century, and is now the home of King 
Humbert when he visits Florence. The 
picture gallery is situated in one of the 
wings, on an upper floor, and is one of 
the most select and valuable in Europe. 
It is arranged in saloons named as fol- 
lows: The Iliad, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Venus, Ulysses, Prometheus, 
Justice, Flora, etc. Each of these con- 
tains upon its walls the choicest paint- 
ings of the best painters of the middle 
ages and modern times ; there being none 
of subordinate merit admitted. There 
are also in each room üne mosaic and 
onyx tables, with many of oriental woods 
petrifactions and porphery. Some bronze 
sculptures also are seen, among them a 
very fine one representing Cain and 
Abel. In the Flora saloon is the cele- 
brated statue of Venus, by Canova. 



Of all the five hundred paintings in 
this famous gallery, perhaps none is more 
universally admired than that well pre- 
served group of the holy family, by Ra- 
phael, called the ^*Madonna della Sedia," 
or Madonna of the chair. It represents 
the mother of the Savior sitting with the 
Infant in her lap, and John the Baptist, 
as a child, standing at her knee. The 
perfect, motherly expression of the Vir- 
gin, and the vivacity of the round healthy 
child win all hearts, and cause the mul- 
titude,who pass through the saloon daily, 
to stop and admire. There is always a 
crowd before it. 

The Palazzo Vecchio, the ancient seat 
of the Signoria, the government of the 
Florentine republic, and afterwards the 
home of Cosmo I, one of the Medicis, 
is now used as a town hall. It is a fine 
building, possessing within and about its 
walls, many interesting relics of the palmy 
days of Tuscany. In the square before 
it, in which has always centred the prin- 
cipal business of the city, the renowned 
Savonarola, and two other monks of his 
Order, were bumed at the stake, in 1498, 
for propagating advanced doctrines, 
which living after them, culminated in 
the great Reformation of 1520. 

De Vallibus. 
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The heresy of Nehors took deep root 
in a large western city called Ammon- 
ihah. Its Chief rulers, judges and other 
leading men were strong in that faith; 
so strong that they lived entirely accord- 
ing to the lust of their eyes and the 
corruptions of their hearts, in the Satanic 
belief that all would be saved through 
the illimitable mercy of God— good and 
bad, Saint and sinner. They swept away 
all incentives to lives of righteousness 
and sinned, apparently, that grace might 
abound. Through Alma's preaching 
some few were converted to the truth, 
but these were either driven from their 
homes or martyred by fire through the 
devilish malignity of the ruling classes. 



Alma and his companion, Amulek, were 
first thrust into prison and then cast out 
of the city, after which the whole popula- 
tion gave themselves up to their pet 
iniquities. Next year, as Alma had 
foretold, the city was captured by the 
Lamanites and burned and its inhabi- 
tants utterly destroyed. For all this the 
pleasing errors of Nehor were not erad- 
icated, but still found place in the hearts 
of many who loved sin and had no 
pleasure in righteousness. 

The increasing indifterence of the peo- 
ple to the law of heaven caused Alma to 
resign the judgment seat, so that he 
might devote his entire time and energies 
to the preaching of God's holy word. 
He held the office of Chief Judge eight 
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years^ and when he resigned he selected 
a prominent eider of the Church, named 
Nephihah, for bis successor. This choice 
was confirmed by the united voice of 
the people. It was during Nephihah's 
rule that the destruction of Ammonihah 
by the Lamanites, above referred to, took 
place. 

In the seventeenth year of the Judges 
an Anti- Christ, named Korehor, dis- 
turbed the peace of the people. He was 
a vile impostor, who, inspired of Satan, 
knowingly deluded those who listened 
to him. It may be truthfully said that he 
denied everything of eternal value— he 
denied the existence of God, the Coming 
of Christ, the necessity of an atonement 
and immortality of man. "Let us foUow 
the desires of our own hearts, let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die 
and that is the end of us," was the 
bürden of his doctrine. Numbers be- 
lle ved in his words and were thereby led 
into all manner of lasciviousness and 
folly. Jlis end was a terrible one. Be- 
ing brought before Alma and Nephihah, 
he blasphemously and vauntingly de- 
manded a sign. Ultimately, when pa- 
tience had ceased to be a virtue, a sign 
was given to him. He was Struck dumb 
by the power of God, through Alma, and 
from thenceforth he wandered from door 
to door begging his bread. A few days, 
or at most, a few weeks afterwards, he 
was run down and killed by a crowd in a 
city of the Lamanites, a sect of Nephite 
dissenters who luxuriated in another per- 
nicious form of false doctrine. Their 
heresy consisted in denying the Christ 
and esteeming themselves as the special 
favorites of heaven, created to be saved 
while the rest of mankind were born to 
be damned. Nor could the preaching of 
Alma and other leading authorities and 
High Priests of the Church, move the 
majority from their egotistical errors. 
Those who repented at the sound of the 
Gospel proclamation, were expatriated 
by their more sin hardened fellows, and 
had to flee to the land of Jershon, whose 
Citizens kindly provided them with homes 
and the necessaries of life. The unre- 
pentant portion of the Lamanites turned 
traitors to their country, joined the La- 



manites and invaded Jershon, bat they 
were disastrously defeated by Moroni 
in a fierce battle, and the remnants that 
remained (like the foUowers of Amlici) 
were absorbed into the Lamanitish race, 
the common grave of all Nephite traitors 
and apostates. 

One of the vilest, most treacherous and 
ambitious characters that ever cursed 
Ancient America, next Stands forth as 
the enemy of the Nephites, through whose 
treason and apostasy thousands on thou- 
sands of the house of Israel met violent 
deaths and premature graves. His name 
was Amalickiah, a descendent of Zoram, 
the servant of Laban. Originally a 
member of Christas holy Church, his 
corrupt heart and ambitious spirit would 
not brook the restraints that Gospel law 
imposed. He apostatized from the 
church, raised the Standard of revolt 
against the Nephite Commonwealth, and 
rapid ly gathered to his aid the ambitious, 
the dissatisfied and the corrupt who like 
himself hoped for fame and wealth by 
the overthrow of the repubhc. Moroni, 
the Nephite Commander, rose to great- 
ness with the peril of the hour. He 
sounded the cry of libeVty far and wide 
through the Nephite lands, and thou- 
sands inflamed with his spirit, foUowed 
his example and swore by Him that 
sitteth upon the throne and liveth for 
ever and ever, that they would protect 
with all their powers their nation's frec- 
dom and liberty of conscience, and never 
desert the cause that in years previous 
had been sustained by their labors and 
cemented with their blood. Inspired 
with this holy zeal they met, fought and 
routed the traitor*s hosts. He fled to 
the Lamanites, and by repeated acts of 
cunning and treachery, rose Step by step, 
until he was acknowledged king of that 
people. His vaulting ambition was yet 
unsatisfied, his hope, his aim was to 
reign supreme over all America, and to 
accomplish this he plunged into one of 
the most bloody and hotly contested wars 
that hi Story records, carrying havoc and 
woe to the homes of the Nephites, for he 
captured, or destroyed many of iheir 
most important cities, both on tbe Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts. 
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This devastating war makcs a new era 
in the military development of the Ne- 
phites. A numbcr of great Commanders 
uprose to meet the exigences of the hour, 
foremost among whom stood Moroni, one 
of the most remarkable characters of 
any age or race. He remodelled the 
Nephite army and greatly raised the 
Standard of discipline amongstits forces; 
he introduced and carried out a more 
scientific system of fortification and built 
an impregnable line of defence across 
the South American continent, to protect 
the Nephites from the incursions of their 
southem foes. He was as wise in Council 
as he was brave in battle, as humane to 
his fallen foes as he was devoted to truth 
and righteousness, not only an uncon- 
querable warrior, but a powerful orator, 
indeed in him, as much as in any man 
that ever lived, could be found all the 
neblest virtues of mankind entaber- 
nacled. For a time he acted as a military 
dictator, the people placing almost un- 
limited powers in his hands to enable 
him to overthrow the Lamanite invaders 
from without, and sedition and treason 
at home. Ultimately he was successful 
in all these pewlous duties; treason at 
home was annihilated, the Lamanites 
were driven back to their own lands. 
As his lieutenants he had men almost as 
great in virtue and valor as himself, 
amongst them Lehi, Teancum, Heleman 
and Antipus are the most conspicuous. 
In this war Amalickiah was slain, as was 
also his brother and successor, Ammo- 
ron, Jacob and other Lamanite leaders. 
This war is also made memorable and 
glorious by the faith and courage of the 
youthful two thousand Ammonite war- 
riors, whose heroic deeds and devotion 
to the cause of freedom are household 
words in every home where the Book 
of Mormon is Ireasured and studied. 

The long continued war had produced 
the usual traln of moral evils. There 
had been murders, contentions, dissen- 
sion and all manner of iniquity among 
the people of Nephi,but for the sake of the 
righteous the nation was spared. When 
the war had been fully brought to an end 
(B. C.6o), the priesthood went forth and 
again established the Church of God 



throughout the land, fresh regulations 
were made regarding the law and new 
judges and chief judges (local) werje 
chosen. This reorganiztion of society 
was followed by abundant prosperity, the 
people grew exceedingly rieh in material 
wealth and rapidly multiplied in num- 
bers. This marked prosperity and rapid 
increase gave rise to numerous enter- 
prises, ship building was developed and 
traffic by sea grew to unexpected propor- 
tions. A constant flow of emigration to 
the. Northern continent, both by sea and 
land, became a distinguishing feature of 
this era, some of the colonies numbering 
many thousands, and resembling more 
the migration of a nation than the out- 
flowing of individual citizen# in search 
of new homes. One Company, it iß 
stated,that left Zarahemla (B.C. 55) num- 
bered five thousand four hundred men, 
with their wives and children, which 
would make the whole Company, at a 
low estimate, number thirty thousand 
souls. In this way the nothernland was 
rapidly filled, the majority of the immi- 
grants apparently, from the descriptions 
in the sacred record, as well as from 
the relics of their being, occasionally 
brought to light, Alling up the land of 
Mexico, then t'ravelling up the Valleys of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio, until they 
reached the neighborhood of the great 
lakes. 

The gradual decay of public virtue 
amongst the Nephites made possible the 
existance of Gadianton bands, whose 
Organization and development are among 
the saddest phases of Nephite history. 
Amongst a truly virtuous and God-fearing 
people these bands never could have had 
a beginning, or, if a very few vicious 
malcontents had succeeded in effecting 
such an Organization they would have 
obtained no protection or encouraging 
sympathy from the masses and would 
have been quickly rooted out by the 
officers of the law. Their long continued 
existance, great numbers and powerful 
influence in the aifairs of State, show how 
corrupt and depraved the character of 
the average Nephite had become. We 
think it is evident, that though there 
were seasons of partial repentance from 
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the lime of the appearancc of these rob- 
ber bands to the date of tho.crucifixlon 
of our Lord, yet the general prevailing 
character of the Nephites shows gradual 
decadence, an increased lack of virtuous 
energy and a great preponderance of the 
manifestations of evil. As a rivcr in its 
course from the Springs in the mountains 
to the great ocean daay pursue a devious 
and meandering route^ often almost tum- 



ing back on itself and yet have one 
general distinguishing course in one par- 
ticular point of the compass, so, notwith- 
standing all the brief seasons of god- 
liness enjoyed by the Nephites, their 
general course was downward to destnic- 
tion, in each decade the Standard of 
mörality was lowercd and the strength of 
innate iniquity more plainly manlfested. 
George Reynolds, 



CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE. 



In this age of dissensions and con- 
tentions, bitter, strong, and continued, 
the question might be asked, is this a 
Christian era? Do wc live among 
Christians? Are we ourselves Chris- 
tians? It might require a degree of 
courage which is rare, to give an honest, 
candid and intelligent answer. 

Nearly nineteen hundred years ago, 
the Savior of mankind, the Son of the 
Eternal Father, came into this world on 
His mission of love, mercy, and for- 
giveness. For hundrcds of years, as He 
is now, He has been the acknowledged 
personification of all good; the Being 
we profess to emulate ; and whosc dis- 
ciples nearly the whole civilized world 
Claim to be. He taught us to do unto 
others as we would have others do unto 
US ; to love our neighbor as we love our- 
selves. To-day, the world is füll of per- 
sons calling themselves Christians, who 
are the professed disciples of that para- 
gon of all that was good, gentle, merci- 
ful and forgiving in man, and whose doc- 
trine is peace and love. Ask any of this 
multitudinous host of self-styled disciples 
of the Savior, if their fellows — who are 
the children of the same Great Father 
as themselves — who happen to be 6f a 
different belief, are the true followers of 
the Christ we all_claim to love ? If they 
are in the right path ? if God will accept 
their ofTerings ? and you are almost cer- 
tain to have a negative response. The 
stock in trade of these persons (who 
make a business of preaching the law 
of eternal salvation, and who dwell with 
such glowing ardor on the examples of 



Christ, just as any other person does of 
merchandising, of carpentering, or of 
anything eise which brings in wealth, 
influence and position), is vituperation, 
scandal, abuse, vengeance, and all that 
most resembles the elements which are 
farthest from the things they preach. To 
hold each other up to the perfection of 
scorn and contumely, to make light of 
things sacred to others, and to invite and 
encourage the persecution of a people 
whose only oüense is to worship God in 
a diflferent manner — perhaps the differ- 
ence consists only in worshiping God 
instead of professing to — seems to be the 
great ambition of these men. 

There is something wrong in this. Is 
it in Christianity? The answer must 
unhesitatingly be, No. Where then? 
You may search and ponder tili the 
grave closes over you, and if you ever 
come to a conclusion it must be that the 
wrong is in man himself. Therefore, 
men must be unlike the Christian para- 
gon — the Savior — they are not perfection. 
The question is, whose is the better ex- 
ample, that of the Savior, or that of His 
pretended disciples of to-day ? All these 
men feel, feel strongly, they believcy they 
know ; but they cannot, dare not claim 
more. They do not know, What, then, 
should be their deduction? That all 
should be charitable; that all should 
study forbearance, that all should admit, 
however firmly we believe, and however 
content we may be in that belief, it is 
still possible we may be in error. Were 
all like Christ, then all might know; but 
they are not. This is Christianity; this 
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is Ihe doctrine of Christ, and he is most 
like the Savior who endures most, with 
palience and forgiveness, from the intol- 
erance of others. The very genius of 
the Oiristian principle is forbearance 
and charity. Nothing on earth should 
make us so kind, so gentle and so for- 
giving as unkindness, hardness and un- 
relenting intolerance. The pain we 
suffer should teach us to be careful how 
we give it to others; when we are perse- 
cuted, we should more clearly see its 
heinousness, and therefore avoid perse- 
cuting others. If pain and sorrow do 
not teach kindness, and care, and 'pity, 
what then is the use of life ? The reason 
for sufiering in life is lost, the best has 
vanished, and we are all alike. The 
Savior suffered, and His suffering told 
Him how others would feel in the same 
circumstances, and He prayed that others 
might be spared what He had endured. 
He saw the reason there was jn pain ; 
He learned its lesson. Willwedoso? 

We live in a world, and in communi- 
ties where strong feelings prevail, and 
we know the Christian by his charity to 
those around him. Christ knew all 
good, and yet He couldbechari table and 
forgive, and His disciples will emulate 
Him. The Christian will reflect: What 
if I am wronged ? I do not live for this 
life; my reward lies in the future; and 
if, in the striving for that reward, I fall 
by the evil of others, that reward is but 
the surer. The Christian can afford to 
forgive, tobe charitable, to have great 
forbearance ; and the Christian will for- 
give, be chari table and show forbearance. 
Therein lies his hope, for without these 
grounds for a basis, his hopes are void ; 
and since he is here to be tried, his 
effoits to attain these elements should be 
the greater, as will be his reward if he 
succeeds. 

Is it not blasphemy for this army of 
ministers, of professed expounders oi 
illustrations of the Christian principle to 
wish evil to an enemy ? Will a Christian 
cherish a wish to see a foe injured? 
Who ever heard of the Savior wishing 
evil er härm to any one? Who ever 
read of His entering into contentions, of 
His denouncing persons because they 



did not believe with Him, or of His 
wanting His foUowers to make war upon 
their brothers and sisters—the children 
of the same God? No one. Did not 
the Christ of Christians, in the agony of 
the most cruel death, exclaim, "Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do?" Yet He knew all good, while 
they but think they know it. Cannot 
they, then, whose injury is somewhat 
lighter— to admit that they are injured— 
afiFord to ask the Great Father to forgive 
those who, according to their belief, have 
gone astray, instead of persecuting and 
crying for blood? Surely, we who are 
injured can, if they cannot; we can emu- 
late the Savior at least in this. Would 
not this be the Impulse of a Christian? 

It seems to be the fate of the world to 
have secured for its expounders of 
Christianity, the men most unfitted for 
such positions. The most successful 
ministers of this age are men of strong 
will, of fiery passions, of burning im- 
pulses, of wildest thoughts, and too often 
men of bloody hearts and bloody minds ; 
men who will rise and repeat the Lord's 
sacred prayer with fervor, and ere the 
words have died on the lips, will, with 
the same fervor, heap anathemas upon 
the heads of supposed enemies, whom 
they make their enemies because they 
do not accord to their doctrines, to their 
Christ, to their unchristian sentiments. 
Come whence this may, it is blasphemy, 
blasphemy of the most unpardonable 
nature. O! how many of us, while 
asking the Creator for fogiveness for 
our sins, will pray for the destruction of a 
fellow being because — because what? 
We think, ihink^ he is evil or has injured 
US. Is this Christianity? Thatitis,Chris- 
tians complain of; that it is, Christians 
should avoid. Is it the spirit of the 
Savior that incites to retaliation, because 
we are abused ? We complain of abuse, 
and if we abuse in return whence comes 
our justification on the day of judgment? 
And wherein are we superior to those 
who abuse us ? Of that which we com- 
plain have we ourselves been guilty. 
"Father, forgive them," says the Chris- 
tian, and the Christian has no other 
wish, Shame to the person who, profess- 
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ing Christianity, would be guilty of 
arousing the strong passions of resent- 
ment. Such is not the Christian principle. 
A Christian spirit does not dictate such, 
and those who would countenance it are 
not filled with that Spirit which, on the 



Cross^ and with the last breath of pain 
and anguish, could say, ''Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." S, 



There is no charity in keeping a man 
who will not keep himself. 



CHRONICLES OF UTAH. 



II. 



The appearance of Salt Lake City is 
so diflferent to that of 1848-9, that stran- 
gers are frequently led to false conclu- 
sions respecting it. One of the sisters 
who came here in 1847 was quite indig- 
nant when a person addressed her in the 
followmg style: *^ou Mormons were 
no fools to choose such a beautiful spot 
as this, water courses running down ev- 
ery street, and fine trees growing in every 
garden!" This was too much for the 
aged lady, and it called forth the follow- 
ing reply: **You should have come here 
when I did, when there was nothing but 
sagebrush growing here, and as to the 
water, it came down from the mountains 
where it had cut its own way; there was 
one creek running down to Brother Hyde's 
(the late President Orson Hyde), another 
went right above the Temple Block; 
this we used for growing wheat in 1848. 
Trees, indeed ! Brolh er George A. (the 
late President George A. Smith) said, 
*Now then, you brethren and sisters who 
want to attend Conference, come along, 
and we*ll hold our meeting under a hay- 
stack; and you that want to be seated 
among the congregatjon, mind and bring 
your own chairs.' " 

We have seen how rapidly things pro- 
gressed. By the end of 1848, building 
was carried on with great spirit. From 
the Fort, since called the "Old Fort," as 
Other similar forts were subsequently 
erected; from thence agricultural and 
building Operations were carried on with 
safety; six thousand acres of land were 
enclosed, a large tract of pasture land 
protected, irrigating ditches were sur- 
veyed and dug. The Fort was in the 
form of a Square, the northem half pre- 
sided over by Bishop Carleton Lewis, 



the southern half by Bishop John S. 
Higbee. Marshai, John VanCott; Jonn 
Nebeker, Assistant Marshai. Every 
precaution was taken to guard against 
the atlacksof Indians; stronggales were 
erected, on passing through which the 
public Square was cntered. 

Of the privations the settlers passed 
through up to the time of the first har- 
vest, no one can form a correct idea. 
Roots had to be dug from the ground for 
food, raw hides were torn down firom 
roofs, cut into shreds and cooked. Very 
little game was found nearthe city; some 
fish were obtained. This was a time 
when much kindness was frequcnüy 
manifested by those who happened to 
possess more grain than their neighbors. 
And if any feelings had arisen among 
the brethren, by reason of their strait- 
ened circumstances, all was buried in 
oblivion after the harvest. To aid in 
bringing this about, the wisdom of the 
leaders of the people was eminently suc- 
cessful. They knew every one of the 
Community, knew their circumstances, 
the causes that had given rise to misun- 
derstandings. "Why do you love your 
leaders so much as to forget yourselves, 
and render obedience to them so readily ?" 
said a stranger to one of the first settlers. 
•«Love them?" was the reply; '*why,bc- 
cause they loved us. They didn't want 
to die for us, although some of them did 
that; they were ready to live for us, all 
the time trying to do us good." With 
such feelings as these animating the 
bosom of a people, no wonder they pro- 
gressed ! 

At the end pf 1848, the Council Housc 
was commenced, buildings for public Of- 
fices were erected, and early in 1849 * 
settlement was made about fiity mücs 
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sonth of the city, near the mouth of the 
Timpanogas> or Proveaux River, Early 
in March a Convention was called '^of all 
the Citizens of that part of Upper Cali- 
fornia lying east of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, to take into consideration the 
propriety of organizing a territorial or 
State govemment." On the fifth of 
March the Convention met, and on the 
eighth a memorial was sent to Congress 
for a State govemment to be "ordained 
and established a free and independent 
govemment by the name of the State of 
Deseret." On the ninth and tenth an 
election was held "under the Provisional 
Govemment of the State of Deseret." 
Brigham Young was elected Governor; 
Willard Richards, Secretary of State; 
Newel K. Whitney, Treasurer; Heber 
C. Kimball, Chief Justice; John Taylor 
and Newel K. Whitney, Associate Justi- 
ces; Daniel H. Wells, Attoraey Gene- 
ral; Horace S. Eldredge, Marshai; Al- 
bert Carrington, Assessor and Collector 
of taxes; Joseph L. Heywood, Surveyor 
of highways, etc. All the ofificers took 
the required oath, to support the Consti- 
tution, which form of govemment was to 
remain in force "until the Congress of 
the United States should otherwise pro- 
vide." 

At the time Utah was first settled by 
the Pioneers, this country belonged to 
Mexico, but by the treaty of Gaudalupe 
Hidalgo, in 1848, it was ceded to the 
United States. On the second of July, 
1849, the Legislature, created by the 
Organic Act, met, elected a delegate to 
Congress and adopted a memorial to that 
body, in which, among other things, they 
State that the inhabitants of the State of 
Deseret, in view of their own sedurity 
and for the protection of the constitu- 
tional right of the United States, to hold 
Jurisdiction, there have organized a provi- 
sional govemment, under which the civil 
policy of the nation is duly maintained. 
They also asked admission into the 
Union on equal footing with other States, 
or such other form of civil govemment 
as Congress in its wisdom and magnan- 
imity might award, etc. For, although a 
Constitution and petilion for a Territorial 
Organization had been previonsly sent to 



Congress, the memorial for a State gov- 
emment had been substituted for it. 

Among the various organizations ef- 
fected during this important year, was 
the militia, styled the Nauvoo Legion, 
which elected the following officers: 
Major General, Daniel H. Wells; Brig- 
adier General (cavalry), J. M. Grant; 
Brigadier General (infantry), Horace S. 
Eldredge; Assistant Adjutant General 
(stafiF), James Ferguson; Aide-de-Camp 
(staflf), Hyrum B. Clawson; Colonel 
(cavalry), John S. FuUmer; Major (life 
guards), George D. Grant; Captain (to- 
pographical engineer), John Brown ; Cap- 
tain (cavalry), Samuel Thompson. The 
Nauvoo Legion was commanded by Ma- 
or General Daniel H. Wells. 

August 28, Captain Howard Stans- 
bury, U. S. army, reached Salt Lake 
City and called on President Brigham 
Young. On the twelfth of September 
that gentleman left for Fort Hall. No- 
vember 7th, Captain Stansbury again 
reached Salt Lake City. He had passed 
along the westem shores of the Great 
Salt Lake since he had left Fort Hall, to 
make a survey of the shores of the lake, 
in which he was assisted by Hon. Albejt 
Carrington. The temperature of the 
Warm Springs, as taken by Captain 
Stansbury during the winter of 1849, was 
120® F. The Square appropriated to the 
public buildings (the Temple Block),had 
an immense shed erected upon posts, 
which was capable of containing three 
thousand persons. It was called the 
''bowery," and was used as a temporary 
place of worship. 

On the sixth of October, of this year, 
the Perpetual Emigration Company was 
organized; Utah, Tooele and Sanpete 
Counties were settled. Before the year 
closed the Deseret Dramatic Associa- 
tion was formed, with Robert Campbell 
as President. Theatrical entertainments 
were projected, Hamlet and other classic 
pieces were to be put upon the boards in 
the bowery. Among the names of per- 
formers are seen those of D. Candland, 
C. Bassett, Joseph E. Johnson, J. D. T. 
McAllister, William D. Johnson, Mrs. 
R. Hayward {tiee Spence). William Pitt, 
I Robert Russell and Hopkins Pender, or- 
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chestra. The greatest cold recorded 
during the year was on the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, when the mercury feil to n'^ be- 
low zero. On the twenty-seventh of 
May, parties entered the city from the 
eastern States on their way to the gold 
fields of California. One of the emi- 
grants, writing from this city to the New 
York Tribüne^ July 8, 1849, describes the 
new settlement: "We at length found 
ourselves in a broad, fenced street, ex- 
tending westward in a straight line for 
several miles. Houses of wood or sun- 
dried brick, were thickly clustered in the 
vale before us, some thousands in num- 
ber. • • • Fields of yellow wheat 
stood waiting for the harvest, and In- 
dian corn, potatoes, oats^ ilax^ and all 
kinds of garden vegetables were growing 
in profusion. • • • I this day at- 
tended worship with them in the open 
air. • • • They had a choir of both 
sexes, who performcd extremely well, 
accompanied by a band, who played well 



on almost every musical instrument of 
modern invention. Peals of the most 
sweet, sacred and solemn music filled Ihe 
air, aftcr which a solemn prayer was of- 
fered up." 

We learn that the late Brother Jedi- 
diah Grant oflfered the prayer, and that 
the late President Brigham Young ad- 
dressed the congregation. This was the 
condition of things Sunday July 8, 1849. 
No hotel, sign-post, cake and beer shop, 
barber pole, market house, grocery, pro* 
Vision, dry goods or hardware störe dis- 
tinguished one part of the town i^ 
another; not even a bakery or medicvtv^ 
sign was anywhere discemible. 

For the meteorological Information of 
Utah at this time we are indebted to tbe 
late W. W. Phelps, who, on the twenty- 
fourth of August, 1849^ ascended to the 
top of Mount Nebo, and made observa- 
tions respecting Utah for the Smithso- 
nian Institution at Washington, D. C. 

Beta, 



TRANSLATIONS. 



Nee verhtm verho curabis reddcrefidus Intern 
Pres, — Horace. 

Nor word for word translate with painful 
care. 

It was a celebrated egotism of James 
Macpherson, that "a translator who can- 
not equal his original, is incapable of ex- 
pressing its beauties." However much 
vanity may object to such a confession, 
it is nevertheless true, to a certain ex- 
tent, as many a weak paraphraser has 
feit. But on the other hand, it has 
sometimes happened that men of ac- 
knowledged genius have signally failed 
in translating the thoughts of authors, 
much their inferiors in literay ability. 
It has also occurred that translators have 
absorbed and destroyed the individuality 
of their primitives, as was the case of 
Macpherson and of Moore, both of whom 
so enlarged and beautified their Originals, 
that the latter were only to be seen by a 
close examination. Like some piain, un- 
•adorned buildings, which the tastes of 
the owners have induced to enlarge and 



embellish, they are so amplified and 
decorated with modern elegances, that 
the first plan or conception is almost 
lost 

Many distinguished writers have ex- 
ercised their abilities on the bagatelle 01 
Adrian, entitled An Address to his Soul; 
with how much success may be seen, when 
it is known that there is not a translation 
of it in our language which is not cither 
false or puerile. The verses contain a 
very fine sentiment, and are written with 
great tenderness and simplicity. I^ *°y 
of our young friends are ambitious 
enough to try their skill on them, they 
may do so. If they fail they have good 
Company to keep them in countenance. 
The lines are subjoined with Lord By- 
ron's rendition. 

adrian's address to his sq^^ 

Animulal vagula^ blanduUit 
Hospes comesque corporis ^ 
Quae nunc abidis in loca — 
PalUdula, ri^da^ nudula. 
Nee, ut soUSf dabisjocis t 
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Ah! gentle, fleeting, wav'ring sprite, 
Friend and assodate of Uus clay I 

To what unknown region bome 
WUt thou DOW wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humor gay, 

But pallid, cheerless and forlom. 

Horace has a noble thought in an ode 
of the third book, which has been trans- 
lated by many; but as far as we have 
Seen, by none with any degree of abihty. 
The classical Addison produced a Ver- 
sion of it, which has no other claim to 
respect, than that it was writtea by the 
author of Cato. Byrcm attempted it in 
the "Hours of Idleness," with like suc- 
cess, and Goldsmith cites a translation 
of the same, which he characterizes as 
"drawling, feeble, and swoln with ple- 
onasm." Perhaps a copy of the original, 
with an Utonian rendition may be not 
uninteresting. It is claimed that the 
sense is given here, though the Mantuan 
bard undoubtely loses in force and beauty 
ofexpression. 

CARMEN III. 
yustum ac tenacem propositt virum 
Non civium ardor prava jnbentium^ 
Non vulhis instantis iyranni 
Mente quatU solida^ neque Auster , 
Dux inquieti turbidus Haäriae, 
NecfulminanÜs magna manus Jovis : 
Sifractus illabaiur orHs, 
Impavidum ferunt ruinae, 
The man of just and firm intent, 
From fixed resolve can ne'er be bent : 
Though faction's enmity enthrall, 
And frown of tyrant on him fall, 
Not Hadria's storms his mind can shake, 
Nor Jove's almighty thunders break. 
Though earth m ruins round him feil, 
Stül would his soul all fear repel. 

We subjoin the foUowing translation 



of the thirteenth Epode as a specimen of 
the Horatian philosophy. He adopted 
the maxim of Epicurus, that pleasure 
constitutes the highest happiness, and 
must consequently be the end of all 
human exertions. It may be mentioned 
that when the annexed was "done" into 
English, we were unacquainted with 
that dictum of Macpherson*s, which was 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 

CARMEN xni. 
A honid tempest blois the sky, 
And wintry 'storms drire fozkmsiy; 
Now swelling seas, now bending woods, 
Boreas sweeps with roaring floods. 
Friends, let us seize while yet we may 
Occasion from this lucky day ; 
And while our limbs with ease are bcnt, 
And fitness smile on our intent, 
Let sadness fly, and gloomy care 
Be banished from our atmosphere. 
Bring thou the wine, which then was press'd, 
When our Torquatus consul was ; 
Of adverse things speak not at all : 
"Into each life some rain must &11." 
Perhaps the Gods may yet restore, 
With kindliest change, af!airs of yore. 
Now with the Persian bahn we pour, 
It pleases to be sprinkled o'er, 
And with Cyllenian lyre to free 
Our breasts from dull anxiety. 
Thus Chiron to Achilles sung : 
•'Oh, mortal youth, from Thetis sprung! 
The band of Assaracus wide, 
Which small Scamander's streams divide, 
And smooth Simois, yet awaits 
The man foredoomed by adverse fates. 
From thence, for thee, is no retum : 
The thread which holds thy life doth bum; 
Nor has thy mother power to roam, 
To rescue and conduct thee home. 
There free each iU with wine and song, 
The soothers that to care belong ! ' ' Beppo, 



THE BRIGHAM YOUNG ACADEMY. 



The deed of trust from President Brig- 
bam Young, of the premises of the in- 
stitution now bearing his name, is dated 
Oct. 16, 1875. That day, therefore, may 
be regarded as the birthday of the Brig- 
ham Young Academy. The same build- 
ing, however, had been employed for 



school purposes, since April, 1870, an 
Organization having been efFected by the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Deseret, as a brauch of that institution, 
and known as the "Timpanogos Brauch 
of the Deseret University." 
On the day, however, from which our 
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history strictly dates, President Brigham 
Young transferred the building and 
grounds, covering an areaof one hundred 
and eighty seven square rods to the fol- 
lowing named trustees; — Hons. A. O. 
Smoot, William Bringhurst, Leonard E. 
Harrington, Wilson H. Dusenberry, Mrs. 
Martha J. Coray, Myron Tanner Esq., 
and Harvey H. Cluff Esq. 

The conditions expressed by the donor 
were that from the commencement, the 
Academy should be regarded as a Latter- 
day Saints institution, and that all re- 
gulations should be in accordance with 
the principles of the Church. To convey 
an adequate idea of President Young's 
intention we quote from the deed of 
trust: — **The beneficiaries of this Acad- 
emy shall be members in good standing 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, or shall be the children of 
such members, and each of the boys who 
shall take a füll course, if his physical 
ability will permit, shall be taught some 
brauch of mechanism that shall be suita- 
ble to his taste and capacity; and all 
pupils shall be instructed in reading, 
penmanship, orthography, grammar, ge- 
ography and mathematics, together with 
such branches as are usually taught in an 
Academy of learning, and the Old and 
New Testaments, the Book of Mormon 
and the Book of Doctrine and Covenants 
shall be read and their doctrines incul- 
cated in the Academy." 

The first meeting of the board took 
place Nov. 22, 1875, at which Hon. A. 
O. Smoot was elected President, Hon. 
Wilson H. Dusenberry Secretary, and 
Harvey H. Cluflf Esq. Treasurer." In 
pursuance to a resolution adopted at this 
meeting to proceed at once to carry out 
the provisions of the deed, the first 
term's session opened January, 1876, 
with Prof. Warren N. Dusenberry as 
Principal. 

At the close of this term Prof. Karl G. 
Maeser was employed as Principal, and 
duly commenced his first terms* session 
April 24, 1876, witha total attendance of 
sixty-three pupils. These two terms are 
regarded as preparatory to the regulär 
work, and the academic time is reckoned 
from the first academic year dating 



August, 1876. Thus was the B. Y. 
Academy founded, and thus did it com- 
mence. From that time it has been ever 
growing, until we find the attendance 
such to-day that students have to be re- 
fused admittance for lack of room, and 
all connected herewith will consider this 
demonstration as a sign, associated with 
many others, that the blessings of God 
have been and are with the Brigham 
Young Academy. 

With the first academic year Prof. M. 
H. Hardy was .engaged as assistant 
teacher, and took the position of head 
teacher of Intermediate Department, the 
Academic and Normal Departments, 
being under the special charge of the 
Principal. 

The provisions specified have been 
carried on from the first, wherever prac- 
ticable. The Bible and Church Works 
have been included among the text books 
on every annual circular. 

This Short sketch, then, will serve as 
an explanation of the position of this 
Institution. Its colors are fiying before 
all as an insUtution of the Latter-day 
Saints, and any not of the Church who 
choose to attend know that the whole 
Organization is of the Latter-day Saintfif 
nature. Still, the number of Outsiders 
in attendance increases every year, clear- 
ly showing the respect with which the 
professions of the Academy are received. 

Our next article will be devoted to 
sketching the plan of internal Organiza- 
tion upon which the Institution, is work- 

ing. Jas. E. Talmage. 

» 

Whatever principles of intclligence we 
attain imto in this life it will rise with us 
in the resurrection.— ^^j^-^A Smük. 

We live in an age of over mental 
culture. We neglect too much simple, 
healthful outer life, in which there is so 
much positive joy. In tuming to the 
World without, in studying onrselves as 
men, we almost forget to look up to 
heaven and warm to the smile of God. 
We are frequently told that we must be- 
come as children to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; methinks we should also be- 
come as children to know what delight 
there is in our heritage of earth.— ^»/w^. 
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What youDjs; women do, and do not do. 
What their mothers and grandmothers 
üsed to do. What thc mothers of the 
future are Ükely to do, and to be. These 
arc fruitful topics of conversation and 
criticism, and form the groundwork of 
many an article in the Journals of the 
day. We are all very apt to indulge 
somewhat freely in the worship of the 
past, and "auld lang syne" somehow 
touches tenderly a fine-strung chord in 
the human heart; but we who are living 
and acting now, have really very much 
more occ^ion to make the present beau- 
tiful and attractive, than to gaze back- 
ward and rehearse over the sayings and 
doings of other periods, and long after 
the past. The work of women in that 
age was a part of the time, and a natural 
result of their surroundings and the State 
of Society in which they lived. And 
CUTS to day is perhaps a step in advance 
and what we are doing pertains to the 
present and will have its bearing upon 
those who are to come after us, the next 
generation, as the doings of the past 
bas upon us; stränge if our posterity 
should glance backward with the same 
idol-worship of the age in which we are 
living, and with the workiijgs of which 
«ome of US seem to be so dissatisfied. 
But this is Said to be an age of idleness 
for women, comparatively speaking, there 
are so many facilities for lightening labor ; 
and even our babies now-a-days not only 
have cradles but carriages, whereas but 
a Short time ago we had always to carry 
them in our arms. 

A long time ago in the days of our 
grandmothers every young lady was ex- 
pected to know how to cärd and spin, if 
not to weave, in addition to her knowl- 
edge of all other household employments ; 
and knitting was an indispensable requi- 
fiite in any young girPs qualifications ; it 
was the work that could always be relied 
upon in case all other work gave out. In 
iact it became proverbial, that no young 
woman should marry until she had a 
pillow-case füll of stockings of her own 
knitting, and usually of her own spinning. 
Bed and table linen of one's own work 



were also essential. Spinning flax on a 
little wheel was considered in those primi- 
tive days the finishing off of a young lady 's 
domestic accomplishments,and it is really 
an industry rtquiring skill. I well re- 
member my grandfather telling me, 
"Ladies spun on the little wheel" (with 
great emphasis on the word ladies). I 
knew well what he meant, although every- 
thing of the kind was done in factories 
then; I had often 'seen the funny little 
wheel in the garret, and been told it be- 
longed to my great-grandmother, and I 
remember distinctly, when a little girl, of 
trying to convert it into a rocking horse, 
fancying the handful of flax which still 
clung to the spindle was the mane. If 
I had not decided to write about what 
women do, and don't do, and used to do, 
and are going to do, I could teil you a 
long Story about other interesting curi- 
osities in that same garret, where I 
playcd with the little wheel for a horse, 
on which my foremothers had spun the 
very linen with which the family closets 
were filled; but withal I will say, that 
there were many relics of former days 
there, that gave me a particular love for 
garrets, which clings to me still. Now- 
a-days such things go to a second-hand 
Store, a term I never really appreciated 
the practical meaning of until of late. 
But we will go back to the spinning and 
leave the garrets for another time. Our 
forefathers thought there could not be a 
more beautiful picture than a pretty wo- 
man, sitting carelessly at the little wheel 
spinning flax; drawing out the shining 
threads with taper fingers,while the dafnty 
foot in openwork stocking and old-fash- 
ioned sandal, showing to the best advan- 
tajje, rested on the treadle. I have heard it 
averred, that many a bashful, sunbrown- 
ed sweetheart, has been induced to de- 
clare his love and urge his suit, at sight 
of his inamorata spinning flax at the 
little wheel. More proposals of marriage 
have likely been made beside the spin- 
ning wheel than at the piano. Perhaps 
it is owing to the industrial tone of the 
occupation, for matrimony savors of 
labor. Men are not apt to look upon 
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the piano as a desirable article of heuse- 

bold furniture, or as any addidon to 

domestic happiness; albeit many wo- 

inen earn their own living, hardly enough 

too, by teaching instrumental music; 

and there are men wbo barely tolerate a 

piano in the house, because wife or 

daughter has entreated them to buy it. 

I have heard men make bold to say, 

even in this age of culture, they preferred 

to see women play upon the washboard ; 

tbis is the class of men I ween who 

would use the money eamed by the in- 

dustrious>deyoted wife to purchase cigars 

or tobacco. But lest we wander away 

from the theme of spinning, and spin 

out a long dissertation upon men and 

women's opinions of each other, we will 

go back to the spinning wheel, and the 

every day pursuits of women ; say what 

we will about the beauty and. Utility of 

the distaff and the spindle, this age of 

progress has left them far behind in the 

dim distance, and they only live in 

the recoUection of our young ladies in 

connection with poetic legends and love- 

stories. Manyotheronce essential house- 

hold labors are supplanted by the me- 

chanical work of machinery of modern 

invention, until one wonders comparing 

the past with the present, how it is there 

is so much still left for woman's busy 

fingers to do, and that there seems to be 

so little time in which to perform the 

work of the household. 

Well, as young women can*t spin, be- 
cause forsooth there is no spinning to do, 
and as knitting is out of date, and sewing 
done up in a hurry on a machine, instead 
of wearing away one's seif at it tili mid- 
night and past, women ought to have 
plenty of time to read, and go to bed early. 
It used to be common for the mother to 
do all the family sewing, and darning, 
and mending after papa and the children 
were in bed ; this does not date far back ; 
but there is little need of it now, and 
women, mothers especially, may save the 
vitality which used to be expended in 
fine hemming and stitching, etc., and it 
will possibly be a beneüt to the future 
race. Not that one should be idle, but 
not over-worked as women necessarily 
have been in former times. Common 



sense teils us that young women, or we 
will say mothers, cannot hold out to woik 
so many nu>re hours than the day laborer; 
and yet this has often been the cue. 
What is the result— the mother breaks 
down, grows prematurely old, or suc- 
cuml» altogether, leaving her family to 
grow up without her tender, loviog care, 
and the world calls it *^a dispensation of 
divine providence." Lct us be thankfiil, 
that some of the burdens of woman's 
life have been relieved by the spirit of 
progress; I am sure we have great 
reason to be. Who of us for instancc, 
and more especially our daughters would 
like to Cook over a fireplace as^e did in 
the early days in Utah ? Methinks I see 
some of those girls looking back thirty, 
or even twenty-five years, and see their 
mothers piling coals on the bake-kettle 
with baby (perchance the identical young 
lady) in her arms. Why it actually 
makes me all in a heat to think of it. 
That day is past, and now what? well 
what! one taken up from another Century 
and set down in this, would wonder how 
we occupied our time ; and yet we hear 
women every daysaying,**! have so much 
to do." Well one's needs or wants in- 
crease as civilizadon reaches a higher 
State, and all that implies work to keepup 
with the times ; still where we used to have 
to scrub floof s, we now have carpets, and 
if we wear more ruffles and flounces, we 
do not do half of the embroidering in 
lace, muslin and linen that our grand- 
mothers did. We bake more cakes, and 
make more pastry, which is a very great 
drawback, for as a compensation, we get 
peevish and dyspeptic, and low-spiritedin 
Proportion. We ought to eat our fruit, 
without pastry to make us sick, and dis- 
pense with rieh cakes altogether cither 
for ourselves or Company. That would 
be one step towards economy in health 
and expense, and we should have so 
much the more time to read, instruct our 
children or exchange friendly intercourse 
with our neighbors. 

In commencing this article I said, what 
young women do, and do not do; that 
was the first paragraph, and the last to 
be woven into the chapter. Well then it 
seems to me, that the young ladies of to- 
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day do not appreciale their blessings. 
Not tbat I thinlc they mean to be at all 
ungratefui, but their surroundings are so 
pleasant^ and their associations so happy, 
in contrast with the past, that it is scarce- 
ly to be credited as real. The oppor- 
tun! ties for galning knowledge, the fa- 
cilities for culture, the many comforts 
and embellishments for the home, that 
bcautify and give charro to domestic and 
sodal life> all these in detail add to their 
cup of blessings; and if they are wise and 
lay up treasures of wisdom and under- 
standing, now in the days of their youth, 
they may be much bettor qualified to Hll 
the responsible positions of wife and 
moth^r, than those who have had so few 
advantages^ and so many hardships to en- 
dure. Young ladies, believe me, you have 
work to do, which will require active exer- 
tion of brain and muscle ; and though you 
will perhaps not have the opportunity of 
spinning on the little wheel, you will find 
needful work lying all around you.' 
Mothers ought to devote a goodly por- 
tion of the time in teaching their children 
by the fireside, and in my soul I pity 
that woman, who thinks the work, which 
must be left undone when she is gone, 
of more consequence than the moral or 
Spiritual lessons she Is capable of impart- 
ing to her offspring. The young women 
of to-day are well informed in regard to 
the duties of life. If they act according 
to the light which has been given to 
them, there is scarcely anything in the 
power of woman to do, but they may 
succeed in accomplishing. 

This is designated an age of refine- 
ment and culture; and a school educa- 
tion is attainable by all; certainly the 
superior advantages enjoyed must have a 
tendency to lift up and elevate, unless 



there is correspondingly strong counter- 
acting in^uences, detracting and bearing 
downwards. Whatever forces of this 
kind may exist they ought not to affect 
in any great degree the Latter -day 
Saints, whose principles of faith, and 
knowledge of the truths of heaven, 
should lift them above the seducing al- 
lurements that hinder the onward and 
upward progression of society in the 
World. Then what conclusion shall we 
arrive at? Why, consequently that the 
condition of woman to-day is much better 
in every respect than in Üie days of our 
grandmothers, and that the women of the 
future, will, judging from the outlook of 
the present, far surpass us who are now 
upon the stage of action. Woman is 
learning to think, act and reason for her- 
seif, not to hang her conscience on 
another, or pin her faith tothe sleeve of 
any one. Young girls are beginning to 
comprehend that employment, suited to 
the capacity of woman by which she 
may earn an independent living, is much 
more womanly,than dependingupon some • 
male relative for maintenance and Sup- 
port. Besides many women are suddenly 
left helpless and alone, by the death of 
husband or father, and how desolate 
under such circumstances will she be who 
has never been taught self-dependenece. 
This is one of the lessons thoughtful wo- 
men are learning to-day, and it will be 
a legacy better than wealth, for it will not 
take wings and fly away. Then success 
to the young lady of the age, if she can- 
not spin flax at the little wheel, she can 
make a far prettier picture, with her in- 
telligent face, when she sits with the 
crown of motherhood upon her thought- 
ful brow, caressing her first baby. 

Amethyst, 



THOUGHTS. 

My tbougbts! What are they? As 
varied and changeable as the sounds of 
the electric magnet, which convey to the 
soul a meaning of untold strength and 
power. Can I, in an intelligent and par- 
lially satisfactory manner, portray my 



thoughts for the purpose of placing them 
before the critical eyes of the experi- 
enced public? Evenas I write, when all 
nature seems luUed into repose, many 
thoughts, suggestive of the all-wise and 
over-ruling power of God, the many in- 
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tricate and wonderfui workiogs of His 
inflaential power^ fill my sool wich an in- 
satiable thirst for a more extensive 
knowledge of Hirn. He is onr Creator, 
and to Hirn we are indebted for the em- 
bodiment of mental and physical strength, 
for evcry natural trait, talent and faculty 
with which we are endowed ; but to us is 
entrusted the cultivation and exercise of 
them. If we find by investigating the 
Strange composition of our natures, that 
marked attention to a certain character- 
tttic is our Chief dependence, in forming 
a sound basis to an honorable and judi- 
cious course in life, we want to control 
and bring it under strict subjection to 
our will. We want to act upon some 
substantial foundation that will aid us in 
doing good, and prepare us for the reali- 
ties and responsibilities of life. We are 
placed upon this earth for some purpose 
— some useful purpose — and to perform 
our mission we feel the necessity of 
placing our dependence on something 
more powerful than ourselves. 

We look to Him, our mighty God, for 
comfort and aid in hours of trial, and 
how sweet the influence of His power is 
to those who feel that to Him is confided 
the secrets of life. When we contem- 
plate the little acts and expressions which 
assist the progress of life, we must not 
ignore our duties towards each other, 
and feel that we are independent crea- 
tures, who can live successfully and hap- 
pily without the respect and coniidence 
of our fellow beings. We should Sup- 
port and strengthen each other in all pro- 
gressive labors, cultivate the higher 
faculties of the mind, that we may be 
Instruments in promoting the cause of 
improvement/ which is a matter of im- 
portant consideration to all. 

We have been organized into societies 
for the purpose of bringing into exercise 
all the noble attributes of the soul, to 
build each other up in intelligence and 
morality, and prepare ourselves for future 
usefulness. If we do not possess every 
advantage of scholastic learning, let us 
at least endeavor to appreciate the bless- 
ings and opportunities aiforded us in 
connection with our Mutual Improve- 
ment Association. Janie, 



GIVING ADVICE. 
It is a little Singular that in spite of 
our well-known relish for profiering ad- 
vice, we should be adverse to receiving 
it ; however avaricious we may be, advicc 
is the one thing we are happy to part 
with, in season and out of season, per- 
haps because we are certain that the sup- 
ply is inexhaustible, and we are sure of 
payment sooner or later. In giving it we 
feel a sense of superiority, an inflation of 
personal importance ; in accepting it we 
acknowledge the wisdom of another. 
In. the meanwhile the most ofus, without 
soliciting ad vice, have it thrust upon us, 
and in such allopathic doses that were 
we to use it all we should have no leisure 
for anything eise. We are advised not 
only how to control our servants, as if 
they were in the habit of Controlling us; 
but how to keep our temper, as if we 
were in the habit of losing it; whilc 
^ving advice is the most subtile form 
of self-flattery, taking it is an examplc 
of the most permanent humility ; bul pcr- 
haps there is nothing more exasperaüng 
in a small way, than being advised to 
follow the course which we had already 
predetermined upon, while the mentor er 
tormentor, carries, the credit of the 
happy result to his own account. The 
majority of us swallow this tidbit as we 
would some nauseous drug, with a wry 
face, and a longing for something to take 
the taste out of our mouth, and those 
who lavish it upon us receive little grati- 
tude, since it is reckoned a doubtful gen- 
erosity to give that which is useful to 
ourselves, which requires no sacrifice of 
US, which we are, in fact, glad to dispose 
of as so much rubbish; and though 
many bestow advice under protest, as a 
matter of conscience, yet if every dona- 
tion of this nature were accompanied 
with a neuralgic twinge, an attack of 
gout or malaria, and did not, instead, 
leave the donor with a pleasurable sense 
of duty fulfilled, benefit conferred, and 
superiority acknowledged, we should not 
so often be called upon to accept that 
which we never intended to use. The 
young mother or housekeeper is un- 
fortunate in being more bountifully pro- 
vided with this article^ perhaps^ than any 
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other of her sex: nobody is too Ignorant 
or in^xperienced to add to the bürden; 
she who has never bad a bouse to keep, 
or, having bad one, has never kept it; 
she who has never known the care of 



children, or, having known that responsi- 
bility, has adroitly shirked it, is as opulent 
in advice as if she had berself received a 
legacy from her friends, and was anxious 
to share it with all mankind. — Selected. 



AN EPISODE OF HISTORY. 
"So truth be in the field, let her and felsehood grapple !" — Miiton. 



Tis years ago— how long, the legend saith. 
Bot Mars in dire ascendent then did reign, 
His banner trailed o'er Eur«pe's fertüe fields, 
Thus tracked on either band his horrid march 1 
Sacked dties, fire and death, nopoinp of war 
Could hide, nor all its music drown the cries 
Of those bereft. the voice of widows, orphans, 
Rushing o'er the earth, as if ten thousand 
Hurricanes combined, had swept alpng. 
And tumed to discord, — Paradise again I 

Upon the silvery sea, 
Beneath the tropic's calm and quiet skies» 
Where balmy honrs glide sweetly on, and every 
Breeze b perfiuned, bearing far perennial 
Nature's lavished sweets, as if to cool man's 
Fevered heart and brain, to soothe tum back to 

peace; 
E'en here — the demon bared bis hideous head 
As prowling o'er those glassy deeps, he black 
Deslruction sought l 

'Twas night; — 
A British man-of-war was cruising round 
In search of prey. The sea, as if asleep, 
But genüy moaned; while countless glowing 

Stars 
From beaven's clear swelling dome, repeated 

o'er 
Their beauty In the deep 1 God's silence wide 
Around. but whispered — Peace ! 

Till in the gray of dawn, and scarcely seen — 
An object to the fore, a hosUle vessel 
Seemed, soon she was hailed, — no answer came; 
Then hailed again ; no answer still ;— quick 
As the Word could pass, all hands are 'roused ; 
The Signal gun swift fires a shot across 
Her saucy bows , — still no reply I Again 
The thtmder rolls, and right amidship flies 
The iron hail, — and yet — no word I Deflance, 
Only silence could Import I 

Then hurried trampling o'er 
The crowded decks, and muffled sounds the 

thorough 
**Ready" bears; fbr action cleared, with demon 
Vigor every gun, is belching forth its fire 
And molten haill Still no reply 1 Naught 

beard 



But rattling shot, rebounding, £alling, sinking 
'Neath the hecdless sea ! 

With tropic suddenness the moming beamed, 
No passing ship of timber, cordage, canvass, 
Driven by the wind, or dancing o'er the warcs 
The gazers eyes salute, but stem and stately. 
Based on the world's foundations, (nature's 

freak) 
Uplifting high above the crested wave 
Its lordly head, behold; "A Massive Rockl" 
Not made amenable to man-of-war 
Of man's device, or e'en disturbed, though 
Surging waves for ever at its base I Secure. 
It might have laughed to scom a myriad 
Forces all combined, then, stood unmoved! 

With deep chagrin for blasted hopcs, 
And power mis-spent, the sails are spread, 

perchance 
Again to find, when nearest success seemed — 
Mistaken all ! 

And such, (thought I) is Truth ; 
Firm as a rock in life's great ocean placed, 
Yet oft unseen; if seen, 'tis through the gray. 
Of prqudice and lies, this brings man's feeble 
Batteries to bear ; (and like the etemal 
Breaking waves) the generations of the past, 
Those now in being, thousands yet to come, 
With force persistent strike that towering rock; 
Have sought, will seek, its representative 
Head to scar its broad and deep foundations 
Undermine, so hurl it down to earth ! 

But all in vain 1 — 
Its glowing head soars Ulx above the clouds 
In heaven's glad sunshine bathed, with firm 
Foundations in t he Father's purpose laid ! 

The breath of pimy man (sometimes) cloud 
As smoke from battle fields the glorious 
Landscape hides I 

Time shall exhale all mists and fog 
While "Truth," divine, enduring. bears her 

faithful 
Votaries back to happiness and God, 
And laughs mean while at all who aim, or hope, 
Or e'er attempt to stay, or far defer 
That triumph which the Gods decreed ! 

H, W.NaisHtU 
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SWEARING. 
Thou shalt not take the name of thc Lord thy 
God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh His name in vain. — Exodus, 
XX, 7. 

In nothing is language so poUuted as 
in taking the name of Deity in vain. 
When low, vulgär, and slang words and 
phrases are used, our sense of propriety 
and modesty is shocked, but when the 
sacred name of God is lightly spoken, 
all the finer sensibilities oif our natures 
are offended. There is a reason for this, 
besides the consciousness that we have 
of a commandment being broken. 

In the nature of men, respect for that 
which is superior is implanted, as one of 
the safeguards of life, and as an essen- 
tial principle of government and social 
Order. Were it not for this inherent 
reverence it would be almost impossible 
to rear children to manhood, or to pre- 
serve their lives and secure their happi- 
ness in any of the stages of life from in- 
fancy to old age. Obedience to counsel 
and Instruction, necessary for safety and 
well being, would not be observed if we 
did not respect those whose experience 
and superiority qualify them to teach 
and direct us, and the consequences 
would inevitably be overwhelming and 
disastrous; for what being is there, who 
is capable of caring for himself through 
the dangers of childhood, and of direct- 
ing himself in the path of prosperity and 
progress, without the help of those who 
have gone the road before ? 

As our years of experience increase, 
the respect we entertain for others is 
either strengthened or weakened by our 



own conduct and the merits of those 
whose positions call for our revere^ice. 
In the first instance, without any real 
falling away in the object of respect, we 
may, through our own folly, cease to 
revere or appreciate it, This comes 
through the loss of seif respect When 
we reach that condition in the down- 
ward course of life that we do not res- 
pect ourselves, it is difficult if not im- 
possible for US to regard others. This 
State of being is one of the most to be 
lamented, and is brought about as rauch 
by the poUution of language as by any 
other cause. We have known boys at 
school to £all into the habit of ezaggera- 
tion, to such an extent that their State- 
ments to others lost all credibility and 
were unheeded, it being a common thing 
for their friends to say to them, "I don*t 
know whether you are telling the truth 
or not." Thus, when most sincere, they 
were doubted, and it either had the effect 
of reforming them, or to cause them, with 
persistent stubbomness to mainlain, by 
more forcible exaggeration, the warped 
statemients they had made. Generally, in 
pursuing the latter course, an oath would 
finally be resorted to, and the habit of 
swearingestablished as necessary to give 
credence to their utterances, even the 
most trivial they might feel called upon 10 
make. 

An oath carelessly uttered to substan- 
tiate an ordinary Statement in conversa- 
tion fails to have that effect, though the 
person uttering it may be blind enough 
to believe that it does. With most hear- 
ers the effect is just the opposite. We 
know of no better reason to doubt a 
Statement than that it requires an oath to 
strengthen it. Truth, uttered by the most 
ignorant, never requires any such prop. 
It is perfectly capable of standing alone, 
and the more simply it is expressed, tbe 
stronger it appears. The habitual use of 
oaths, therefore, may be said to destroy 
the credibility of Statements made by 
those addicted to the habit. Such are 
consequently no longer respected by 
others, and if they will reflect a little, we 
believe they will acknowledge their seif 
respect is greatly lessened, as well. In 
speaking of oaths, it might be asked 
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what kind of swearing is meant« In or- 
dinary use, we think the definition of 
swearing, received at our mothers' knees 
in childhood, applies ; and we are sure if 
it wcre observed the language of our 
times would be much purified. We 
have^ perhaps, all heard it: ^^Never say 
bjfy anylUing?"* 

The utter uselessness of swearing is 
enough to condemn it One of Sidney 
Smith's anecdotes strikingly shows this ; 
the substance is as follows : While rid- 
ing in a stage coach, with a Company of 
gentlemen they became engaged in telling 
stories. One of the number was most 
profuse in the use of oaths, sandwiching 
every necessary expression of his narra- 
tive with an altogether unnecessary oath. 
When Mr. Smith's turn came, he pro- 
ceeded in the saine manner as the gentle- 
man before him, only using the foiiowing 
words, "Sugar tongs and pitchforks," in- 
stead of the frightful oaths. At the con- 
clusion of the narrative the swearing 
gentlemen remarked that it was a very 
pleasant story, "Very pleasant story, Mr. 
Smith, but I donH see what *Sugar tongs 
and pitchforks* has to do with it." The 
famous wit replied that he thought "Su- 
gar tongs and pitchforks'' had quite as 
much to do with his story as the oaths 
used by the gentleman himself had to do 
with bis, and said, finally, that that was 
his way of swearing. 

The inelegance and uselessness of 
swearing should be sufficient reason for 
its abandonment, but where they are not, 
the criminality of the habit ought to be 
so impressed upon swearers as to influ. 
ence them against it. Besides the com- 
mandment expressly given forbidding 
the profanation of Deity, and the injunc- 
tion of the Savior to "swear not at all," 
Provision has been made in all times, for 
boldingthe sacred name in reverence. 
In all the administrations of the Priest- 
bood, great care is manifested to pre- 
serve His name from being commonly 
spoken. . The high Priesthood has re- 
ceived a peculiar name, by which it is 
called. The reason assigned for it is 
tbat the name of the Lord may not too 
frequently be repeated in the ceremonies 
of the Church. We think, however, that 



the observance of this rule is often neg- 
lected, particularly with young Speakers. 
With them the name of the Almighty is 
sometimes uttered in a short Speech so 
many times, that if they would examine 
themselves and note the frequency of its 
employment in their preaching, they 
would be alarmed. There is hardly any 
other Word they use so commonly as the 
one it is the Divine pleasure they should 
hold in sacred reserve. 

While simple speech, the power to 
clothe our thoughts in language, is the 
great, distinctive, divine gift of man, it is 
the one least appreciated by many. The 
abuses of that means of intercourse with 
our fellows are so glaring and universal 
that except in the best circles of society, 
it is to be met ever3rwhere. Slang, vul- 
garity, duplicity and swearing are the 
common forms in which words are mis- 
used. Of course there can be no reason 
given for indulging in any of these per- 
versions of language. All that can be 
Said to excuse them is that it is habit, 
customary among acquaintances, etc. 

The young men of Zion are expected 
to improve in their language as much as 
in anything eise. There is as great room 
for improvement in this particular as in 
any olher, perhaps more. The young 
men who are to-day in the Utah peniten- 
tiary afford an example that ought to 
have its influence upon those subject to 
the habit o^ swearing. The awful and 
profane uses of the name of the Savior 
and the Almighty which they make in 
their low conversation, almost curdles the 
blood of those who hear and have any 
respect for sacred things. Many of these 
prisoners are there for their first offense ; 
perhaps drawn into a tattle stealing 
scrape by others, in whose society their 
foul language has brought them. The 
fearlessness with which they would utter 
an oath, by way of braggadocio, in the 
presence of some older and more har- 
dened swearer, had the effect of allying 
the two together, not only in their foul 
expressions, but in criminal acts, for 
which they now sufFer the penalty of the 
law. We have no doubt that the origin 
of many crimes committed in this Terri- 
tory could be traced to the early habit of 
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swearing, by which, as has been shown, 
self-respect and respect for others is lost, 
leaving the poor victim of a bad habit 
alone, to steer bis course tbrough life, or 
subject to the counsels of others no bet- 
ter than himself, whose schemes are sure 
to involve him in trouble. 

Preserve your language in ^ts purity. 
Make your words express your thoughts> 
and emphasize them by the rules of 



rhetoric, instead of the use of extrsme- 
ous, foul, soul-comipting oaths. In this 
way you lay a mighty comer stone in the 
foundation of your Iife*s character; win- 
ning the respect and attention of others, 
who wait upon your words with delight, 
and satisfying yourself in your power of 
expression, while you glorify God in the 
purity of your language^ which sanctifies 
the gift of speech. 
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THE REYNOLDS GASE. 

Ogden> February 17, 1881. 
Editor Contributor : 

Yourarticle entitled "A Living Martyr** 
which appeared in No. 5. of the Con- 
tributor, reminds me of a feature of 
Brother George Reynolds* case which 
is, perhaps, worthy of notice in this 
connection — that is the means resorted to 
by the United States Supreme Court to 
ascertain the meaning of the word '^re- 
ligion" as employed in Article One of 
the Amendments to the Constitution. 

The court says: "The word *religion' 
is not defined in the Constitution. We 
must go elsewhere, therefore, to ascertain 
its meaning, and nowhere more appro- 
priatly, we think, than to the history of 
the times in the midst of which the Pro- 
vision was adopted." They then give 
the history of the adoption of the amend- 
ment, and from the language of Jefferson 
and others who were instrumental in 
having the provision accepted, conclude 
that the word as employed by them had 
reference to the opinions of men, only, 
and that their actions were not included 
within its meaning. 

That the court erred in their conclusion 
as to the sense in which Jefferson and 
others really employed the word, is 
clearly demonstrated by Brother Cannon 
in his exhaustive review of its dicision, 
and that the means resorted to by them 
to ascertain the definition of the word 
was in contravention of well settled legal 
principles is equally demonstrable. 

Theydeparted from principles which 
are not only well settled, but which are 



in constant application by that distin- 
guished tribunal, and which, it therefore, 
seems Singular that they should overlook. 
What Mr. Jefferson did or did not un- 
derstand to be the meaning of the word, 
ought not to have influenced the court; 
other men have entertained different 
views, and the majority of thosc who 
adopted the amendment may have dif- 
fered from both, hence it is the meaning 
of the majority that must be sought 
after, and it has long been settled that 
the views of even the leading Speakers 
upon a question under debate, are not 
safe guides to the meaning of the major- 
ity. It is because it is seldom that a 
majority debate a question, yet it is pre- 
sumed that every man entertains his 
pecular views which inffuence him to 
vote for, or against a measure, and it is 
in this respect, as is frequently the case 
with Courts consisting of several mem- 
bers — ^they arrive at, and concur in the 
same conclusion, but for very different 
reasons. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taney, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, in the case of Aldrig vs. 
Williams (3 Howard's U. S. Reports, 
p. 24), expresses the law on this subject. 
He says: "In expounding this law, the 
judgment of the court cannot in any 
degree be influenced by the construction 
placed upon it by individual members of 
Congress in the debate which took place 
on its passage, nor by the motives or 
reasons assigned by them for supporting 
or opposing the amendments that were 
offered." See also 20 Cal. 425: 28 Ib. 
95: 15 John's 380, 395: 2 Peter's 661: 
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I Kent's com. 462: Opinions Att'y Gen'l 
(writs) 444, 445- 

On the.other band there is a well set- 
tled nile for constniing and interpreting 
laws. It is in constant appücation by 
all the courts of the country, and^ had it 
been followed in Brother Reynolds' case, 
it could have but led to a different con- 
clusion. Tbe rule is, that unless it ap- 
pears upon the face of the law to be 
construed that words have been employed 
in a technical sense^ it is presumed that 
they were employed in their natural and 
ordinary meaning. Says the Supreme 
Court of California upon this subject: 
"It is a universal rule of construction, 
that courts must find the Intention of the 
legislature in the Statute itself. Unless 
some grounds can be found in the Stat- 
ute, for restraining or enlarging the 
meaning of its general words, they must 
receive a general construction and the 
courts cannot arbitrarily subtract from or 
add thereto." (Tynan vs. Walker 35 
Cal. 642) 

Mr. Cooley in his **Costitutional Limi- 
tatioDS,'* upon this same subject says: 
"In interpreting clauses we must pre- 
sume that words have been employed 
in their natural and ordinary meaning." 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the case of "Gibbons 
vs. Ogden" (9 Wheaten 184) says: "The 
framers of the Constitution and the peo- 
ple who adopted it, must be understood 
to have employed words in their natural 
sense, and to have understood what they 
meant." 

Mr. Cooley upon this same subject 
further says: "It is possible however 
that after we shall have made use of all 
the lights, which the Instrument itself 
afTords, there may still be doubts to clear 
up, and ambiguities to explain. Tbus 
and only thus are we warranted in seek- 
ing elsewhere for aid." 

It appears then, that, if a word has a 
commonly accepted definition, courts 
must presume that it was employed in 
that sense, unless the contrary appears 
upon the face of the law itself. 

There is nothing upon the face of Art. 
I, Amendments to the Constitution, which 
indicates that the word "religion" was 



employed in any other than its ordinary 
meaning. Nor can it be contended that it 
has not an ordinary meaning, because all 
the authorities (so far as I am aware) 
from the Bible to the "Law Dictionarjr" 
concur in our general definition, and 
that includes the actions and feelings of 
men toward God and their fellow men 
instead of opinion merely. 

If we open Bouvier's "Law Dictionary" 
we find the foUowing definition: "Real 
piety in practice, consisting in the Per- 
formance of all known duties to God and 
our fellow men." There would seem to 
be something more than mere opinion 
couched within that definition of the 
word, for certainly it will not be con- 
tended that we can perform all our duties 
to God and our fellows, without any 
physical efibrt. His first commandment 
requires the exercise of our physical 
faculties. When He created man "male 
and female," He commanded them to be 
fruitful, and to multiply and replenish 
the earth, and to subdue it, which cannot 
be accomplished by the mere exercise of 
our mental faculties, however "fruitful" 
our imaginations may be. The practical 
husbkndinan, at least, appreciates the 
fact that it takes "muscle" to eradicate 
the thoms and thistles, and prepare the 
earth to receive the seeds, plants and 
vines, and bring forth the grains and 
fruits which are essential to our comfort 
and happiness. 

St. James teils us that pure and un- 
defiled religion is this: "To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their afflictioni 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
World." Itmight be consoling even to 
poor and afilicted widows and orphans to 
know that we entertain a good opinion of 
them, but a sack of flour and a ton of 
coal would go much farther toward al- 
le viating their distress in the majori ty of 
cases, and I apprehend this is something 
in the nature of the "visits" contem- 
plated by St. James. Certain it is that 
we cannot even make a formal "visit" 
without a physical effort. 

Webster teils us that "religion" is the 
"recognition of God as an object of wor- 
ship, love and obedience." "Any system 
of worship^ as of the Hindoos, the 
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Turks, or Christians: true and false re- 
ligion." He teils us that religion, as 
distinguished from theologj, is subjec- 
tive, designating the feelings and acts of 
men wbich relate to God ; while theology 
is objective, and denotes the ideas which 
man entertains respecting the God he 
worships. VattePs "Law of Nations," 
Chambers' Encyclopedia and others are 
to the same purport^ and this is the 
sense in which the people are presmned 
to have employed the word when they 
adopted the amendment. 

If this view of the law is correct then 
the only question which arises is, how 
far a man can pursue his religious duties 
without violating the "penal code." This 
subject has been setüed by the judiciary 
of the several states, and, as the dicisions 
now stand, Brother Reynolds would have 
been exempt from prosecution, within 
any State of the Union— but I am 
trespassing too much upon your Space 
and will close. N. Tanner ^ Jr, 

London, Feb. 18, 1881. 
Editor Contributor: 

Dear Brother. — Enclosed I send you 
a brief account of our labors in this 
country in the interest of the young. 
Knowing the benefit derived from our 
Mutual Improvement Associations at 
home, we feit desirous of seeing the 
Saints in London enjoying the same 
blessings. You will see by the account 
of the inauguration meeting that we de- 
parted from the instrucdons in the 
Contributor, but it would be almost 



impossible to make two organizations at 
present. All seem to enjoy their mcet- 
ings splendidly, and I hope and trust 
good will be the result. The Utah 
Eiders in the London Conference now 
number fourteen, and a very great ma- 
jority, if not all, are Mutual Improve- 
ment members, and I think that it b the 
same with all the Conferences in the 
mission. 

I labored down in Sussex, a dis- 
trict well known to yourself, for about 
eleven months, and often heard yoar 
name mentioned by the Saints. There 
seems to be an increase of the spirit of 
gathering among the Saints, and all who 
are enjoying the spirit of the Gospel are 
putting forth every effort to firee thcm- 
selv^s from Babylon. The professed 
Christianity that is preached by the dlf- 
ferent sects and creeds seems to be los- 
ing its inHuence, and infidelity is creep- 
ing over the minds of the people, and 
especially among the young. The peo- 
ple have been tossed to and fro by every 
wind of doctrine so long that they are 
losing all love for truth, if they ever bad 
any. They little realize that the Lord is 
gathering a people out from their midst 
to a place which He has appointed, and 
where they are building the great Zion of 
the latter-days, where Christ will come 
to His Temple; but they will have to ao 
knowledge it some day, and we can well 
afiord to wait the time of the Lord. 

Praying God to bless you in your la- 
bors, I remain, your brother in the Gos- 
pel, Joseph C Bentley, 
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LONDON M. I. A. 

The following is a brief account of 
the Organization of a Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, at 42 Penton Street, 
Pentonville Road, London, England. 
Meeting called to order by President 
Samuel Roskelley. After the usual 
opening exercises, Prest. Roskelley arose 
and said the object of meeting together 
was to get the young organized into a 
Mutual Improvement Association, that 



they might become better acquainled 
with the principles of the Gospel, and 
develop those talents in the young which 
are now lying dormant. He read from 
the Doctrine and Covenants, page 461 
new edition. Spoke of the importance of 
gaining knowledge and intelligence while 
in this life. Said that owing to the scat- 
tered condition of the Saints in this city, 
and the few that would be able to attend, 
he thought it would be better to organize 
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the young men and young ladies into one 
Association, and let the President of the 
Association choose a young man and a 
young lady for his counselors, also have 
two secretaries, a male and a female. 

After the remarks of Prcst. Roskelley, 
fifteen names werc enrolled as members. 
The election of officers then took place, 
resulting as follows, all being unanimous- 
ly sustained: Eider Joseph C. Bentley, 
President; Richard Crackles and Edith 
F. Cornell, Secrctaries; Alfred J. Gross, 
Treasurer; Brother Bentley afterward 
chose for his Counselors, Alfred). Gross 
and Alice Grackles, who were also unan- 
imously sustained. 

It was then moved, and carried unani- 
mously, that the Association subscribe 
for the GoNTRiBUTOR, and that an ac- 
count be sent to the same of the Organi- 
zation of this Association. The meeting 
was then disroissed by prayer. Since 
the Organization we have held our week- 
ly meetings, and added several more 
names to the list, with a good prospect 
for still more. The members are all tak- 
ing a lively interest. 

Rickard Crackles^ 
Edith Frances Cornelia 
Secretaries. 



BOOK OF MORMON SUBJECTS. 
{Concluded from last month,) 

11. Death of Lehi; Separation of Ne- 
phi from Laman, (the two nations). 2 
Nephi, iv. 

12. The Temple. 2 Nephi, v. (See 
Bible subject 39, prophetic dispensation.) 

13. Laman's curse. (B. G. 570). 2 
Nephi, V. 

14. Jacob the recorder; death of Ne- 
phi. (B. G. 545). Jacob i. 

15. Sherem, the anti-Ghrist; hostili- 
ties of the Lamanites. Jacob vii. 

16. Discovery of Zarahemla by Mo- 
siah; union of the peopleof Mosiahand 
Zarahemla. Omni i. 

17. Account, in stone, of Goriantumr. 
Omni i. (See Subject 74, (2). ) 

18. King Benjamin's administration. 
Omni i. 

19. Mormon's introduction to the 
abridged part of the book, showing the | 



preceding to bc a copy. Words of Mor- 
mon. 

20. Administration of King Mosiah, 
the son of Benjamin, (B. G. 124). Mo- 
siah i. 

21. ZenifiPs record; explorations pur- 
sued by Zeniff; possession by covenant 
of the lands of Lehi-Nephi. Mosiah ix. 

22. Noah the king and Abinadi the 
Prophet, (in the land of Nephi). Mo- 
siah xi, xviii. 

23. Alma and the waters of Mormon. 
Mosiah xviii. 

24. Gideon and Limhi. Mosiah xix, 
xxi. 

25. Ammon. Mosiah xxi, xxii. 

26. Alma establishing churches in Za- 
rahemla. Mosiah xxv. 

27. Mission of the Sons of Mosiah to 
the Lamanites. Mosiah xxviii. 

28. Mosiah's translation of the plates 
brought by Limhi. Mosiah xxviii. (See 
subject 72). 

29. Gommencement of the Judges; 
Alma the son of Alma, the first chief 
judge; death of King Mosiah. (See 
Bible subject 26, Mosaic dispensation). 
(B. G. 91). Mosiah xxix. 

30. Nehor, (apostacy and priestcraft). 
(B. G. 90). Alma i. 

31. Battle of Sidon river. Alma i. 

32. Nephihah appointed chief judge; 
mission of Alma, Gideon, Mulek and 
Ammonihah. (B. G. 81). Ahna iv. 

'^Z, Impnsonment and deliverance of 
Ahna and Amulek. (B. G. 80). Alma 

XV. 

34. Return of the sons of Mosiah from 
the land of Nephi ; their account of their 
mission. Alma xvii. 

35. Lands of Desolation and Bountiful 
described. Alma xxii. 

36. The people of Ammon established 
in the land of Jershon. Alma xxviii. 

37. Korihor, the great anti-Ghrist. (B. 
G. T^, Alma xxx. 

38. Idolatfy of the Zoramites. Alma 

XXXV. 

39. Moroni Gommander-in-Ghief. Al- 
ma xliii. 

40. Helaman, son of Alma. Alma xlv. 

41. Departure of Alma. Alma xlv. 

42. Standard of Moroni. (B. C. 72). 
Alma xlvi. 
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43. Amalickiah, King of tbe Laman- 
ites. Alma xlvii. 

44. Moroni's victorious campaign; bis 
*aine of defense." (B. C. 69). Alma 
xlviii, 1. 

45. Monarchy vs, Republicanism. (B. 
C. 64). Alma li. 

46. Brilliant victories of Generals Mo- 
roni, Lehi and Teancum. (B. C. 60). 
Alma lii^ Iv. 

47. The two thousand young men of 
Laman^ called "Helaman's Sons." (B. 
C. 59). Alma Ivi, lix. 

48. Epistles of General Moroni and 
Governor Pahoran ; Zarahemla and Ne- 
phihah restored; Death of General 
Teancum. (B. C. 58). Alma Ix, Ixii. 

49. Resignation of General Moroni; 
Organization of the Church and govern- 
ment restored ; death of Helaman. (B. 
C. 54). Alma Ixii. 

50. Death of Moroni; expeditions of 
Hogoth ; emigrations north ward, (through 
the Isthmus). (B. C. 52). Alma Ixiii. 

51. Moronihah and Coriantumr. Hel- 
aman i, ii. 

52. Helaman, the son of Helaman and 
his two sons, Nephi and Lehi. Hela- 
man iii. 

53. Missionary tour of the sons of 
Helaman; conversion of the Lamanites. 
Helaman v. 

54. "North and South," or Mulck 
and Lehi. Helaman vi. 

55. Gadiantons band. (B. C. 47). 
Helaman vi. 

56. The famine. (B. C. 14). Hela- 
man xi. 

57. Samuel the Lamanite prophet ; pre- 
diction of the Coming of Christ (in five 
years). (B. C. 4.) Helaman xiii, xvi. 

58. "Deparlure" of Nephi the son of 
Helaman; signs of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. (B. C. i). 3 Nephi i. 

59. Nephitic calendar; curse removed 
from the faithful Lamanites. (A. D. 9). 
3 Nephi ii. 

60. Gathering of the people into Zara- 
hemla and Bountiful by instruction of 
Governor Lachoneus ; terrible battle be- 
tween the Nephites under Gidgiddoni, 
and the Gadianton robbers under Gid- 
dianhi. (A. D. 16). 3 Nephi iii. 

61. Classification; breaking up of ths 



Churches; division of the people into 
tribes. (A. D. 30). 3 Nephi iii. 

62. The tempest; three daysofdark- 
ness ; voice of Jesus Christ (A. D. 34). 
3 Nephi ix. 

63. Descent of Jesus Christ among 
the people who were gatheredaround the 
Temple in Bountiful; His commissioato 
Nephi and others ; unfolding of His doc- 
trines. (A. D. 35). 3 Nephi xi. 

64. CalUng of the Twelve Apostles 
and instituting of His supper. (A. D. 
35). 3 Nephi xi, xii, xviii). (See New 
Testament subject No. 10). 

65. Names of the Twelve Apostles; 
their baptism; Jesus again appears to 
them. (A. D. 35). 3 Nephi xix. 

66. The "Transfiguration;" the "three 
Apostles" not to taste death. (A. D. 
35). 3 Nephi xxviii. 

67. Universal brotherhood; all things 
common; Church of Christ marvelously 
prospered. (A. D. 35, 1 10). 4 Nephi i. 

68. "Mormon ;" hiding of the records 
of Ammaron in the hill Shim. (A.D. 
320). 4 Nephi i; Mormon i. 

69. Mormon Commander-in-Cbief of 
the Nephite army. (A. D. 326). Mor- 
mon ii. 

(During Mormon's administration tbe 
Nephites were forced entirely from Cen- 
tral America into the land northward.) 

70. Records hid in the hill Cumorah; 
the last great battle. (A. D. 384). Mor- 
mon vi. 

71. Moroni. (A. D.400). Mormon viii. 

72. The Jaredites. Book of Etber. 
(See subject 28.) 

Tl^. Sealing up of the Records by Mor- 
oni. (A. D. 421). Moroni x. 

74. Emigrations or Colonies. i Jared, 
Book of Ether; 2 Mulek, Zarahemla, 
subject 17, (Book Omni); 3 Lehi, main 
thread. 



Words are things ; and a small drop of 
ink, falling like dew upon a thought, pro- 
duces that which makes thousands, pcr- 
haps millions, think.— J5yr(?«. 

If a man gains more knowledge and 
intelligence, through his diligence and 
obedience in this life, than another, he 
will have so much the advantage in the 
World to ^om^.— Joseph Smüh, 
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DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF MORMON. 



HISTORICAL EVIDENCES CONSIDERED, 
I. 

In considering this part of our subject, 
we shall quote largely from such original 
Indian historical Information as has for- 
tunately survived the wreck of Vandal- 
ism, and escaped the destruction of the 
religious fanaticism of the early Papal 
clergy ; under whose influence and promp- 
tings the records of the Indians were 
piled up by the cord and burned, in the 
presence of their owners ; who wept bit- 
teriy at ^he wanton destruction of books, 
which had cost them and their forefathers 
50 much time and patience to write and 
preserve. In quoting from copies and 
abridgments of original records still re- 
maining, and from the wrilings of early 
Spanish historians, we shall endeavor to 
carefully compare them with facts, as re- 
corded in the Book of Mormon, bearing 
lipon the subject under consideration. In 
this manner we hope to be able to ad- 
vance sufficient historical evidence to es- 
tablish, in the mind of every thoughtful 
and unprejudiced reader, the divine ori- 
gin of the Book of Mormon, which has 
becn preserved, brought forlh and trans- 
lated by the gift and power of God. In 
treating this subject we hope to be able, 
also, to throw light upon many important 
points of interest, which have and do still 
puzzle the minds of the thoughtful and 
inquiring of our enlightened age. 

From whence came the ancient inhabi- 
tants of America? From whom did they 
descend ? Whence their religious knowl- 
cdge andcivilization ? These are questions 
which scientists, as yet, have been utterly 
unable to solve. Very many conflicting but 
7 



ingenious theories regarding these inter- 
esting and important subjects have been 
advanced. Some of these are attesting 
monuments of the wonderful Imagination 
with which the writers were gifled ; oth- 
ers show remarkable tenacity in following 
preconceived ideas ; others again mani- 
fest real bias induced by prejudice against 
well authenticated facts, in the vain en- 
deavor to refute which some writers have 
expended their efforts ; while still others 
are written logically, expressing views 
strongly supported by judicious citations 
and well sustained by sound reasoning. 

The researches of distinguished anti- 
quarians, while challenging the admlra- 
tion and receiving the encouragement of 
the civilized world, have, unfortunately, 
like the religious teachings of modern 
divines, only resulted in inducing greater 
diversity of opinion. Thus the Christian 
World rivals the antiquarian field of 
America, as a stage 4ipon which to man- 
ufacture doubt, by man made doubly 
doubtful. In each we find teachers 
"ever leaming, but never able to come to 
a knowledge of the truth." 

That the Indians, before and at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, had very 
clear knowledge as to who they were; 
and that they came, at a very early date, 
over the great waters, from a far distant 
country, wandering many years in the 
wilderness, suffering deprivations and 
untold hardships in their migrations, are 
matters so well established by the early 
historians that we can rest reasonably 
satisfied with their testimony, if we had 
no more, on these points. That they had 
a knowledge, we shall hereafter see, of 
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the creation, the deluge, the tower of 
Babel| and of the confusion of the lan- 
guage which was caused there ; and of 
the birth, crucifixion, resurrection and 
doctrines of Christ, as well as of the 
war in heaven, is equally clear. We 
shall hereafter see to what straits the 
early Catholic clergy and writers were 
subjected, in trying to account for the 
possession, by the original inhabitants, 
of this varied and far reaching knowl- 
edge. 

Commencing with an account of the 
creation, as had among them, we will 
proceed to show the source of their in- 
formation upon this and other important 
subjects. The "Popol Vuh," written in 
the dialect of the Quich^s, was transla- 
ted over two hundred years ago, by Xi- 
minez, into the Spanish language, but 
was not printed. The Quich^s of Gua- 
temala, it is understood, eventually amal- 
^ gamated with the Nahua nations of Cen- 
tral Mexico, but are believed to have 
been, originally, a branch of the great 
Maya family. In 1860 Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, considering the translation made 
by Ximinez very imperfect, translated it 
into French. Baldwin, in his **Ancient 
America," published by Harper Brothers, 
1 871, States thatit was written "in 1558 
as an abridged reproduction of a very 
ancient Quich^ book which contained 
an account of their history, traditions, 
religion and cosmogony. * * • 
For those who study the book it is füll of 
interest. It shows us their conceptionof 
the Supreme Being and His relation to 
the World ; it enables us to see what they 
admired in character, as virtue, heroism, 
nobleness and beauty ; it discloses their 
mythology and their notions of reh'gious 
worship ; in a word, it bears witness to 
the fact that the various families of raan- 
kind are all of *one blood,' so far, at 
least, as to be precisely alike in nature." 
(p. 193.) 

"The account of the creation, with ev- 
erything eise in this cosmogony and 
mythology, is original, like the civiliza- 
tion to which it belongs. According to 
Topol Vuh,* the world had a beginning. 
There was a time when it did not exist. 
Only *Heaven* existed, below which all 



Space was an empty, silent, unchanging 
solitude. Nothing existed there, neither 
man, nor animal, nor earth nor tree. 
Then appeared a vast expanse of waler 
on which divine beings moved in briglit- 
ness. *They said earth!* and iastanüy 
the earth was created. It came into be- 
ing like avapor; mo&ntains rose above 
the waters like lobsters, and were madc. 
Thus was the earth created by the Heart 
of Heaven. Next came the creation of 
animals; but the gods were disappointcd 
because the animals could neither teil 
nameSf nor worship the Heart of Heaven. 
Therefore it was resolved that man 
should be created. First man was made 
of earth, but his flesh had no cohesion ; 
he was inert, could not tum his head, 
and had no mind, although he could 
speak; therefore he was consumed in 
the water. Next men were made of 
wood, and these multiplied, but they had 
neither heart nor intellect, and could not 
worship, and so they withered up and 
disappeared in the waters. A third at- 
tempt followed. Man was made of a tree 
called Tzit^, and woman of the pith of a 
reed; but ,these failed to think, speak or 
worship, and were destroyed, all save a 
remnant, which still exists as a race oi 
small monkeys found in forests. A io\x^^ 
attempt to create the human race was 
successful, but the circumstances atlend- 
ing this creation are veiled im mystery. 
It took place before the beginning of 
dawn, when neither sun nor moon had 
risen, and it was a wonder-work of the 
Heart of Heaven. Four men were cre- 
ted, and they could reason, speak and 
see in such a manner as to know all 
things at once. They worshiped the 
Creator with thanks for existence, but 
the gods, dismayed and scared, breathed 
clouds on their eyes to limit their vision, 
and cause them to be men and not gods. 
Afterwards, while the four man were 
asleep, the gods made for them beautiful 
wives, and from these came all the tribes 
and families of the earth.*' (pp. 194-5.) 

In "The North Americansof Antiqui- 
ty,*' second edition, Harper Brothers, 
New York, 1880, by John T. Short, the 
author states, in a note on page 212, as 
foUows; "The copy is stated ambigu- 
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ously to have been made to replace the 
original Topol Vuh' — national book — 
which was lost. How a book that had 
been lost could be copied literally, the 
Father (meaning Ximinez) fails to teil 

US." 

Speaking of the Quich^s, the same 
author, referring to Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg's Hist. Nat. Civ., vol. i, pp. 105-6, 
and to Bancroft's Native Races, vol. v, 
p. 21, both quoting from the Quich^ 
MS., says (p. 212): **With loving and 
obedient hearts they addressed their 
prayers to Heaven for the gift of oflf- 
spring. 'Hall, Creator and Maker! re- 
gard US, attend us. Heart of Heaven, 
Haart of Earth, do not forsake us, do 
not leave us. God of Heaven and Earth, 
Heart of Heaven, Heart of Earth, con- 
sidcr our posterity always. Accord us 
repose, a glorious repose, peace and 
prosperity, justice, life and our being. 
Grant to us, Hurakan, enlightened and 
fruitful, Thou who comprehendest all 
things great and small.' " The author, re- 
ferring (p. 213), for a fuller account of 
the "Strange, wild poetry of the Qui- 
ch^s," to Mr. Bancroft*s (vol. iii), says! 
"In the Order of the Quich^ creation, 
the heavens were first formed and their 
boundaries fixed by the Creator and 
Former, by whom all move and breathe, 
by whom all nations enjoy their wisdom 
and civilization. At first there was no 
man, or animal, or bird, or Ash, or green 
herb — nothing but the firmament existed, 
the face of the earth was not yet to be 
Seen, only the peaceful sea and the whole 
expanse of heaven. Silence pervaded 
all; not even the sea murmured; there 
was nothing but immobilily and silence 
in the darkness — in the night. The 
Creator, the Former, the Dominator — the 
feathered Serpent* — those that engen- 
der, those that give being, moved upon 



•The name Quetzalcoatl (Nahua), Gucumatz 
(Quich^), and Cukulcan (Maya), mean, as 
translated, "feathered" or "plumed"or "winged" 
Serpent, which indicated not only power, but 
was "considered an emblem of the vemal show- 
ers." "The feathery vapor-clouds of summer 
are but the plumes or wings of the shower which 
the serpent symbolizes." — Short's Antiquitics, 
pp. 272-3. 



the water as a glowing light. Their 
name is Gucumatz, the Heart of Heaven 
God." 

"The persons of the Godhead (see p. 
214) having counseled regarding the cre- 
ation of more perfect man, on the fourth 
attempt succeeded so that 'Verily, at last, 
were there found men worthy of their 
origin and their destiny; verily, at last, 
did the gods look upon beings who could 
see with their eyes and handle with their 
hands and understand with their hearts; 
grand of countenance and broad of limb, 
the four lives of our race stood up under 
the white rays of the moming star— sole 
hght as yet of the primeval world — stood 
upand looked. Their great clear eyes 
swept rapidly over all; they saw the 
woods and rocks, the lakes and the sea, 
the mountains and the Valleys, and the 
heavens that were above all ; and they 
comprehended all and admired exceed- 
ingly. Then they returned thanks to 
those who had made the world, and all 
therein was: we ofFer up our thanks, 
twice—yea, verily, thrice ; we have re- 
ceived life, we spcak, we walk, we taste, 
we hear and understand, we know both 
that which is near and that which is far 
off, we see all things, great and small, in 
all the heaven and earth. Thanks, then, 
Maker and Former, Father and Mother 
of our life, we have been created, we 
are." 

Thus from a copy of a single ancient 
Indian book which fortunately escaped 
the fate of the many which furnished fuel 
for numerous fanatical bonfires, we learn 
suflScient, we think, to convince every 
thoughtful, unprejndiced reader that at 
least one important brauch of the ancient 
inhabitants of America possessed, previ- 
ous to the conquest of the country by the 
Spaniards, very remarkable knowledge 
of matters pertaining to the creation of 
the World. The questions, therefore, 
naturally arise, Where, and when did 
they become possessed of this knowl- 
edge? So far as the Christian civilized 
world is generally informed, the great 
law-giver Moses was the first to write 
and give detailed Information upon this 
important and extremely interesting sub- 
ject. Did the knowledge had by the 
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Quich^s come from that source, and if 
so, when and in what manner did it 
reach these continents? On the other 
band, if Ihe writings of tlre inspired his- 
torian were not the source from whence 
they derived their information of the 
crealion, where did they get it? Did 
God, through their prophets and revela- 
tors, reveal it to them direct? Let us 
consider these questions with the view 
of throwing light^ if we can, upon a mys- 
tery which has seemed greatly to puzzle 
the wise of several generations. This 
having been^ and still remaining the case, 
it may be well for our readers to remem- 
ber that *Hhe wisdom of the world is 
foolishness with God." 

Before referring for information to the 
Book of Mormon, we will roake a few 
comments on a paragraph which we have 
already quoted from "The North Ameri- 
cans of Antiquity," as follows, **the copy 
is stated ambiguously to have been mad^ 
to replace the original *Popol Vuh' — 
national book, which was lost. How a 
book that had been lost could be copied 
literally the Father (Ximinez) fails to teil 
US." Now, we have already shown by 
quotations from Baldwin (p. 193) that the 
**Popol Vuh" was written in the year 
1558, as an ^^abridged reproductiotC* of a 
very ancient Quich^ book. Francisco 
Ximinez made his translation about one 
hundred and sixty years later, and which 
may indeed have been a literal copy of 
the abriägment, but not of the onginal, 
to which he doubtless refers as having 
been lost. Again, Ximinez having written 
"about A. D. 1720 and subsequently," 
may have secured a literal copy of the 
"abridgeä reproduction," which may also 
have been afterwards lost. We have an 
account of other lost books, which were 
probably of greater value, and which 
would prove, by reason of their details, 
far more interesting, if we had them, 
than even the original unabridged"Popol 
Vuh" would be likely to do if we had it.* 

In the year 1735, ^^^ Countess Santi- 
bafiy, who claimed to be a descendant of 
Montezuma, employed, as her agent, 
Chevalier Boturini, to go from Italy to 
America in her interest. He remained 
in Mexico and Central America eight 



years, and succeeded in making, dLunng 
that time, the finest collection of ajicient 
manuscripts known to have been gsttbered 
together on this contihent; and tbie value 
of which, being intelligent and having 
antiquarian tastes, he fully understood. 
His diligence and years of lal>or ^ere 
rewarded, when about to leave ^4exico, 
by being thrown into prison and robbed 
of his treasure by the Spanisli viceroy. 
Succeeding finally in leaving witli a por- 
tion of his collection, he was ca.ptured 
by an English cruiser and a^ain des- 
poiled. Preserving from the "w^rfeck of 
his former magnificent collection. only 
suflScient material from which to compilc 
one small volume of less than ttiree hun- 
dred pages, which was published at Ma- 
drid, by Juan de Zuruga, A. D. 1746* 
The manuscripts of which he had bec^ 
despoiled in Mexico were sold sotxk^ sev- 
enty years later, at auction. Hiirrit>^*^*» 
being present at the time, secured 3. P^'J 
tion of them. M. Aubin, having^ secured 
the remainder, made additions *-^^*^^*^* 
and took them to France; and it is '^" 
lieved that his is the best collection 00^ 
in Europe, D^sir^ Charnay, in p^^ ,^ 
of «The Ruins of Central Adö«"^^ 
pubUshed in "The North Amerio^ri ^^ 
view" of January 1881, says that tbe '*'^" 
torian Veytia, who had the V^^^^^^^%^ 
examining the Boturini collect! oo, 
terly bemoans the loss of the mo^^ ^ 
cious of all these documents, th^ Xeoa? 



and 
by 



moxiW— Book of God^ or of div^rie 
sacred things — a work composed 
Hueman,* a sort of Toltec Bil:>l^> c^°" 
taining the laws, the religious precepts, 
the traditions, and all facts rela-tin^T ^^ 
Toltec history, from the remotest pe- 
riod." 

We make the following quotation fr^" 
the inspired historian Moses: ^^So ^^ 
Lord scattered them abroad from tbeoce 
upon the face of all the earth ; and they Ij" 
off to build the city. Thereforeis_^ 

*Hueman, understood to be the sanic aS Q** ' 
zalcoatl, to whose character and doings wc ^^ 
hereafter refcr in detail Lord Kingsborough, 
in his "Mexican Antiquities," describes hi^^ ** 
having been a white man, with strongfon»***^' 
broad forehead, laige eyes and long bear«^- 
life was exceedingly chaste and pure. 
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name of it called Babel; because the 
Lord did there confound the language of 
all the earth : and from thence did the 
Lord scatter them abroad upon the face 
of all the earth." (Gen. xi, 8, 9.) 

This historical item carries us back in 
our researches, according to Bible chro- 
nology, four thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven years ; a date ^ beyond 
that which the scientists of our age 
have been able to definitely fix the 
first inhabiting of these continents. 
By it we not only learn that the 
Lord did confound the language of 
the people at the tower of Babel, but 
that he also seattered them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth." 
Now, how could this be accomplished 
without scattering some of them upon 
the Western Hemisphere, as well as 
others upon the Eastern ? Was not the 
former, at that date of the world's histo- 
tory, a part of the face of all the earth," 
as well as the latter? A supposition that 
it was not, would be so weak and incon- 
sistent, so utterly opposed to reason, as 
well as to the developments of science, 
that it must fall to find among the 
thoughtful either support or credence. 
That the people were "seattered" upon 
the face of the old world is a fact so well 
authenticated and so well understood, 
that we deem it unneces^ary to adduce 
historical cilations in relation thereto. 
We may, however, be, by some, consid- 
ered not only presuming, but egotistical, 
in venturing the assertion that when the 
histories, pertaining to America, which 
have been preserved shall have been 
as carefully and diligently studied as 
those pertaining to the old world have 
been, the fact that a portion of the peo- 
ple who were at the tower of Babel, when 
the language of all the earth was con- 
founded, were "seattered" from thence 
upon the face of the new world, will be 
equally well established; and, we trust, 
equally and generally as well understood. 
Thus the declaration of the historian 
Moses, that the Lord did scatter them 
"abroad upon the face of all the earth" 
shall be fully verified by the writings of 
those who were far removed from his 
earthly stage of aclion. And thus. 



though dead, their words still magnify 
^d praise and do continue to honor the 
name of Him that made the heavens and 
the earth, and all things that therein are. 
We will here make a few quotations from 
the Book of Mormon, bearing upon this 
subject: 

"And now I, Moroni, proceed to give 
an account of those ancient inhabitants 
who were destroyed by the hand of the 
Lord upon the face of this north country 
(North America). And I take mine ac- 
count from the twenty and four plates 
which were found by the people of Lim- 
hi, which is called the book of Ether. 
And as I suppose that the first part of 
this record, which speaks concerning the 
creation of the world, and also of Adam, 
and an account from that time even to the 
great tower" (Babel), "and whatsoever 
things transpired among the children of 
men until that time, is had among the 
Jews; therefore I do not write those 
things which transpired from the days of 
Atiam until that time ; but they are had 
upon the plates, and whoso findeth them, 
the same will have power that he may 
get the füll account." (Book of Ether, 
i: 1—4; Book of Mormon, n. e., p. 570-1.) 
"Which Jared came forth with his brother 
and their families, with some others and 
their families, from the great tower, at the 
time the Lord confounded the language 
of the people, and sware in his wrath 
that they should be seattered upon all the 
face of the earth ; and according to the 
Word of the Lord the people were seat- 
tered." (Ib. p. 571, v. 33.) 

Here, then, we find the inspired record 
of the historian Moses, written upon the 
Eastern Hemisphere, confirmed by the 
no less inspired writings of the historian 
Ether, who wrote nearly twenty-five 
hundred years ago upon the Western 
Hemisphere; bearing testimony, not only 
of the creation, but of the fact of his 
forefathers having been brought to Amer- 
ica from the tower at the time the Lord 
confused the language of all the earth. 
Later we shall refer frequently to the 
book of Ether, as abridged by Moroni 
about A. D. 400. The latter was a des- 
cendant of Nephi, the youngest of four 
brothers, who, with their father*s family 
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and a few others> came to America from 
Jerusalem during Ihe reign of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, 600 B.C. To the migra- 
tion of this family, as well as to those of 
Jared and his brother and their families 
and friends, we shall, in the course of 
this series, frequently refer, making de- 
tailed comparisons between the Book of 
Mormon record of these wanderings and 
the knowledge of the same, which comes 
to US through the writings of the early 
Spanish historians, who foUowed closely 
Indian records and traditions at the time 
of, and subsequent to, the conquest. At 
present, however, it is only to our pur- 
pose to add that Nephi, being favored of 
the Lord, secured, on leaving Jerusalem, 
the records, engraven on brass plates, of 
his forefathers; and among these, as he 
States, was a copy of the five books of 
Moses. Hence, we learn that there were 
at least two records existing in America 
at a very remote period (600 B. C), con- 
taining, among other things, an account 
of the creation ; the first being written 
upon the gold plates of Ether, which 



were found by the people of Limbi, and 
the second upon the brass plates brought 
by Nephi from Jerusalem. 

Having secured this information, it no 
longer appears diflScult to understand 
how the Quich^s and other branches of 
the original inhabitants of America bc- 
came possessed of facts which, thoügh 
adulterated by the errors of superstitious 
vagaries, introduced, no doubt, by falsc 
priests and uninspired writers subse- 
quent to the death of their prophcts, 
comes to us, nevertheless, suificientiy 
clear and comprehensive to convince, we 
trust, every honest reader desiring the 
truth, that one of two things occurred, 
namely: that the ancient inhabita-iits of 
this country brought a knowledge of the 
creation of the world with them from the 
Eastern to the Western Hemispherc, or 
that God who revealed the facts pertain- 
ing thereto to Moses there, did likcwisc 
to those livinghere; for the two a.ccounts 
are too nearly identical to indicate sepa- 
rate or distinct original sources. 

Moses TTMtckff, 



FUSION AND SOLIDIFICATION. 



When heat is allowe^ to act on any 
solid substance for any length of time, 
and it is of sufficient intensity, it will 
transform it into a liquid or melt it; this 
process we call fusion. It may be set 
down as a general law that all solids are 
capable of fusion, although there are 
some exceptions, as coal for instance, 
that have not yet been changed to the 
liquid; but this is no doubt owing to the 
fact that an artificial temperature high 
enough has not yet been reached or to 
some defect in the process employed. In 
some cases, a chemical change takes 
place, by the application of heat, instead 
of a simple change of State, as we see 
in the burning of limestone, which is 
composed of a gas, carbonic acid, and 
lime. The heat here drives away the 
gas, and leaves the lime behind, still un- 
melted. But even here when the heat 
is applied to the limestone, enclosed so 
as not to be in contact with the air, the 



State of fusion can be reached without 
difficulty afler a small portion bas been 
first decomposed. 

As a general thing fusion takes place 
all at once, as we see when melting lead, 
but with some substances it takes place 
gradually, as in glass, iron and india- 
rubber. Thus when glass is in this soft, 
plastic State, it can be worked into a 
great variety of beautiful forms^ as scen 
in ornamental glassware. Also when in 
this State it can be drawn out into very 
fine threads, and in France lately these 
threads, in consequence of the ease with 
which they are bent, have been spun in- 
to thicker threads, and woven into cloth, 
which can be used in making dresses 
and other wearing apparel.' A garmcnt 
made of this presents a magnificent ap- 
pearance, reflecting the colors of the 
rainbow, and glittering in the ligbt of a 
brilliantly illuminated ball-room. 

One fact rather singular in regard to 
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fusion is this; the temperature remains 
the same, after so large a quantity of heat 
has been employed to produce the 
change, as before. Thus if we place a 
quantity of ice at 32 <> Fahrenheit, that is 
the freezing poiQt^ over a fire, and keep 
on constantly stirring, the whole will 
after a while become water, but the tem- 
perature will still be 32« F. as before, but 
if the heat be applied further, the tem- 
perature will then begin to rise. This 
truth may be proven by melting sulphur, 
or in fact any solid substance. The 
philosophers of former times, called the 
heat disposed of in such a way as not to 
be sensible to the touch, latent^ that is 
lying hid, but the philosophers of the 
present time call it fusion heat, for in- 
stead of lying concealed, it is fully as 
evident as the heat that is used in raising 
temperature alone, for although not sen- 
sible to the touch, it has made itself very 
plainly manifest by changing the State of 
the solid into a liquid. The molecules 
or small particles that pompöse a solid 
are held together by a very powerful 
attractive force, but as soon as the solid 
becomes liquid this force is overcome, 
for in this last State the particles move 
very freely among each other, and there 
is but very little attractive force. But in 
Order to accompüsh this result, another 
force must be used, and this is heat, but 
now directed not to raising temperature, 
but to separate the molecules from each 
other, so that they may move with per- 
fect freedom. 

It may be interesting to know how 
much heat is thus used in producing fu- 
sion. It can be very easily shown by 
taking say one poun^ of ice at the tem- 
perature of 32« F. and one pound of 
water at 172« F. and mixing the two to- 
gether until the ice is completely dis- 
solved, when the temperature of the two 
pounds of water will be 32«, no more 
than the ice was before the mixing took 
place. Here we see plainly that 142« 
of heat were used up, whoUy in changing 
the one pound of ice at 32» to one pound 
of water at 32«. But if instead of using 
ice we had used water at 320, the tem- 
perature of the mixture would have been 
103% that is the cold water would have 



gained7i« and the warm water would 
lose the same amount, for in this case^ 
no change of State takes place, and hence 
the heat is used solely to raisc tempera- 
ture. 

In one sense of the word we may say 
that ice is one of the most difficult solids 
to fuse, that is in order to reduce it to the 
liquid State, it takes a very large quantity 
of heat, after we have raised the tem- 
perature to the fusing point. With most 
other solids the fusing point is much 
higher, but after we reach it, but little 
more heat is required to produce the 
change of State. This difficulty of fu- 
sion of ice is very important, for if it 
were otherwise, the snow and ice packed 
away in our mountains during the winter 
season, would all melt away in the first 
few warm days of spring, and our little 
streams would become mighty rivers 
carrying away everything before them; 
even as it is, enough damage is done by 
high waters in the spring season. And 
as it requires so much heat to melt snow, 
another good result follows; our Sum- 
mers are much more temperate than they 
would be otherwise, as, in order to melt 
the snow in spring, a great deal of heat 
is used, thus making the change from 
winter to summer much less abrupt. 

There is another process very similar 
to fusion, that should be explained ; it is 
dissolution of some solid substance in a 
liquid, as salt, sugar,etc., in water. But 
in this case the temperature at which dis- 
solution takes place is not fixed, for it 
may take place at almost any tempera- 
ture, though it may be regarded as a 
rule,with few exceptions, that the warmer 
the liquid is the more readily will it dis- 
solve the solid, and also in larger quan- 
tity compared with the amount of liquid. 
But in this case, a« in the former, the 
change of State can not take place with- 
out a considerable expenditure of heat, 
as illustrated in various freezing mixtures 
for producing artificial cold, the most of 
which, made of ice and salt, is used in 
freezing ice cream. To dissolve the salt 
must alone take up a great deal of heat 
from surrounding objects, as for instance 
the Cream in the freezer, and at the same 
time the ice itself is also dissolved. We 
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have already seen how much heat must 
be used in order to produce this last 
change. 

Solidification is just the opposite of 
fusion, or it is the change that takes 
place in passing from the liquid to the* 
solid State, as we see in the formation of 
ice in winter. As a general rule all sub- 
stances can be reduced to the solid State, 
whether they exist ordinarily as gases 
or liquids, though some, like alcohol and 
the principal gases in the atmosphere, 
have not jet been reduced to this State, 
still it is believed this can be accom- 
plished, when more powerful means are 
employed than any yet used. 

As a great deal of heat is taken in to 
produce fusion, so a great deal of heat 
is given off to produce solidiücation, and 
still the temperature indicated by a ther- 
mometer would be the same; To prove 
this we may take a quantity of lead, and 
heat it until it is just at the point of melt- 
ing, and then plunge it into water; we 
will notice of coürse that the water has 
become somewhat warmer. But if we 
take the same quantity of lead and melt 
it, when the temperature will be exactly 
the same as it was ju^t before it was 
melted, and then plunge into the same 
quantity of water as before, we shall 
notice a much greater rise in the temper- 
ature of the water, showing conclusively 
that much more heat was given off when 
accompanied with a change from the 
liquid to the solid State, than without 
such change. 

When a liquid becomes solid, the 
molecules attract each other with so 
much force as to become firmly attached 
to each other, and at the same time they 
tend to arrange themselves in regulär 
Order around each other, and thus pro- 
duce that chrystalline structure that we 
very often notice in substances that have 
been allowed to cool off slowly, in order 
to give time to bring this arrangement 
about. The crystals of sulphur afford a 
very pretty Illustration of this, as when 
we fill a small vessel with melted sul- 
phur, and then allow it to stand long 
enough to form a thin, solid covering 
around the sides of the vessel, and on 
the Upper surface. Then if we break 



the covering above, and pour out the 
still molten sulphur, tbere will be left 
behind a circular, or needle^haped crys- 
tal, radiating in all directions from the 
sides, and crossing and interlacing with 
each other, in a most interesting manner. 
This disposition to some regulär ar- 
rangement of parts, is seen in the beau- 
tiful forms of snow crystals, and also in 
the fantastic and beautiful frost-work 
that appears on our Windows after avery 
cold wintePs night. 

As a general thing when solidification 
takes place, it is accompanied with a 
decrease of volume, as we see in melting 
lead and making bullets, there is always 
a slight depression in the lead over the 
opening in the moulds, showing that con- 
traction has taken place below. But 
with iron it is the contrary, and in for- 
mer articies the great advantages of this 
have been shown. Ice is also another 
exceptioui and were it not for this it 
would be heavier than water, and would 
sink to the bottom of our streams and 
there remain most of the siunmer. 

The force with which it expands is 
immense. Cannons have been filled with 
water and then placed in freezing mix- 
tures, when the pressure from the inside 
became so great that they burst. Major 
Williams filled cannon balls at Quebec, 
and exposed them to intense cold. So 
great was the pressure that the plug in 
one of them was thrown to a great dis- 
tance, the other burst into two'almost 
equal parts. Quebec, 



The childhood shows the man, as 
morning shows the day. — Milton, 

It is a great happiness, a great fortune^ 
to be born good. — Joubert. 

Health and Money. — There is this dif- 
ference between those two temporal 
blessings, health and money. Money is 
the most envied, but the least enjoyed; 
health is the most enjoyed, but the least 
envied : and this superiority of the latter 
is still more obvious when we reflecttbat 
the poorest man would not part with 
health for money, but that the riebest 
would gladly part with all his money 
I for health. 
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SEVENTH LEAF. 

Having shown the universal apostasy 
from the Church established by Christ 
and His Apostles, we now tum with 
pleasure from the dark picture of error, 
strife, confusion and priestcraft, painted 
in sombre hues.during a long succession 
of centuries, to a more cheering and 
truly delightful subject. 

The same inspired Apostles who fore- 
told the general departure from the "way 
of truth," also predicted the restoration 
of the Gospel, the ushering in of a later 
and final dispensation, and the ultimate 
triumph of God's kingdom upon the 
whole face of the earth. After seeing 
the dominion of the mother of abomina- 
tions extending to all the kingdoms of 
the World, John, the beloved, beheld her 
entire destruction. This was prrfceded 
in the vision by the Coming of an angel 
from heaven with the everlasting gospel 
for every nation, kindr^d, tongue and 
people, and the cry from heaven, "Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not par- 
takers of her sins and that ye receive not 
of her plagues." 

We are able to State, with the most 
positive assurance, that the angel with 
the Gospel has come, and that the voice 
from heaven has been uttered as a warn- 
ing to all nations ; that Gospel will be 
preached and the waming will be sound- 
ed, by divine authority, to every tribe 
and nation and tongue. Joseph Smith 
was the chosen Instrument in the hands 
of God to receive the glad message 
and direct its Promulgation to all the 
World. Angels do not travel and preach 
to mankind in person; when they bring 
tidings from on high they deliver the 
heavenly mandates to a chosen man who, 
in turn, makes them known to his fel- 
lows. But though the ministry of 
angels is not general, all people may 
know thereof of a surety by obedience 
to the commandments revealed> which is 
followed by a divine witness of their 
truih and of the fact of the manifestation. 
Thus,while Joseph Smith was selected to 
receive direct divine Communications, 
every one whq in faith obeys them, ob- 



tains a satisfactory testimony that the 
message is true and that the messenger 
was authorized to declare it. 

But receiving the gospel, whether by 
angelic ministrations or otherwise, is one 
thing, and obtaining authority to preach 
it and administer its ordinances is another. 
Knowledge, Hght and revelation may be 
enjoyed, and yet the favored recipient of 
these blessings may be without any au- 
thority to perform any official act in the 
name of the Lord. Joseph Smith not 
only received the ministrations of the 
angel bearing the everlasting gospel, but 
also obtained the right to officiate in all 
its ordinances, rites, ceremonies and 
endowments. He did not receive this 
authority from man. As we have already 
shown, it ^had departed from the earth 
centuries before. No amount of learn- 
ing would bring it. No College, prelate, 
potentate or priest could confer it. All 
the wealth of the world could not 
purchase it. It does not come by the 
will of man. How did Joseph Smith 
gain it? Holy men of old, who held the 
keys of this power in former dispensa- 
tionSs came to earth as ministering spirits 
and ordained him to the same offices 
which they held in mortality. First came 
John the Baptist, who was beheaded for 
the truth's sake, bearing the keys of the 
Aaronic or lesser Priesthood, and or- 
dained Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery 
to the authority thereof, with the right to 
preach the gospel of repentance and 
administer baptism for the remission of 
sins. But as John did not hold the 
power when on earth to confer the Holy 
Ghost, he did not presume to bestow it 
upon others. Next came Peter, James 
and John with the keys of the Apostle- 
ship, of the holy Melchisedec Priesthood 
and of the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, which they conferred upon 
Joseph and Oliver, giving them authority 
to ordain others to this ministry and to 
confirm baptised believers by the laying 
on of hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The lesser Priesthood holds the power 
of the ministration of angels and au- 
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thority to admi nister in temporal things. 
The greater Priesthood holds the power of 
communion with the Highest and of at- 
tending to all things, spiritual and tem- 
poral, for the salvation and exaltation of 
man tili he reaches the actual presence of 
the Etemal God, and shines forth in the 
fulness of the attributes of his Almighty 
Father. Thus power was restored to 
rebuild the Church of Christ; to preach 
the true gospel; to baptise penitent 
believers for the remission of sins; to 
bestow upon them the Holy Ghost, bear- 
ing witness of the Father and the Son 
and of acceptance with them ; to appoint 
and ordain all the various ministers 
necessary for the Publishing of the truth 
to all nations, the work of the ministry, 
the perfecting of the Saints and the 
edifying and govemment of "the body 
of Christ." 

So the Church was set up in these 
latter times. Humble believers received 
the Word with gladness, and, obeying it, 
obtained from God the witness of its 
truth. The signs promised to believers 
followed them. They spoke in other 
tongues, prophesied, saw visions,dreamed 
divine dreams and enjoyed all the gifts of 
the Church as did the Saints of old. 
The sick were healed by the laying on of 
hands, devils were cast out, the deaf 
heard, the eyes of the blind were opened, 
the lame leaped for joy, the tongue of 
the dumb was loosed, the heavens were 
opened to human view, and the Holy 
Ghost, as on the day of pentecost, rested 
down in power upon the Saints of the 
new dispensation. Then they knew for 
themselves. Doubt had fled, the darkness 
was dispersed, SaUn trembled, priest- 
craft raged, and while the glad tidings of 
the restored gospel caused joy in heaven 
and praise on earth, the powers of evil 
in and out of the flesh conspired to fight 
the truth, make war upon believers and 
persecute the servants of God unto 
death. 

But the Lord strengthened the hands 
of His people and poured forth light and 
knowledge from on high. The hidden 
things of ages were brought forth. 
Kevelation afterrevelation wasmultiplied 
to the Church. Then came Elijah the 



Prophet, bearing the keys of the tuming 
of the hearts of the fathers to the children 
and of the children to the fathers, that 
the link of the broken chain of the 
Priesthood through the ages might be 
welded together, and the spirit world be 
known to men in the flesh. Next came 
Moses the man of God with the keys of 
the gathering of Israel, that the remnants 
might be brought in from their long dis- 
persion and inherit the lands promised to 
their forefathers. And Raphael and 
Gabriel and other holy messengers also 
appeared, each in their order, bearing 
the keys of their respective ministrics 
when living as men upon the earth, tbat 
all the powers needful for the establish- 
ment of the great and last dispensation 
of the fulness of times might be ccntercd 
upon the head of the man chosen to open 
it to the World, and that he might bestow 
theiA upon others called and chosen by 
the spirit of revelation. 

Glory to God in the highest! Tbc 
straight and narrow way is opened. Tbc 
silence of ages is broken. Jehovah 
speaks from out the bosom of etemity. 
Angels again come down from theabodes 
of bliss. Communication is restored 
between man and his Maker. The Holy 
Ghost again comforts, reveals and bears 
witness. The sacred gifts are once more 
enjoyed. All earth shall hear the glad 
tidings. Every soul shall be wamed. 
And though Joseph the chosen seer and 
many of his brethren have become 
martyrs for the truth's sake, and the 
bosom of • mother earth is stained red 
with the blood of the persecuted Saints, 
the Church re-established, the Priest- 
hood restored, the truths now revealcd 
shall never be taken from earth again, 
but they shall spread and increase and 
prevail and triumph until darkness and 
evil and sin and Satan shall give way, 
and this planet, ransomed and redeemed 
shall be crowned with the glory and 
presence of its rightful king, Jesus tbc 
anointed, the sinless son of the omnipo- 
tent God. 



It is more disgraceful to distrust onc*s 
friends than to be deceivedby them. Our 
mistrust justifies the deceit of others. 
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SIGHTS OF FLORENCE. 
,VII. 

The proud position occupied by Flor- 
ence, in the progress of art, science and 
Kteralure, during the whole period of her 
existence, is warmly attested by the mag- 
nificent memorial monuments and tombs 
that crowd her churches and piazzas. The 
illustrious names thus commemorated are 
very numerous, representing all depart- 
ments of intellectual life and culture; 
names of writers and philosophers, paint- 
ers and sculptors, whose fame has sur- 
vived the lapse of centuries and whose 
works live in the hearts of all genera- 
tions. 

In the Piazza Santa Croce, one of the 
largest open Squares in Florence, and 
one to which many interesting events of 
her early history attach, is the celebrated 
and beautiful monument of Dante. This 
great writer, father of the modern Italian 
langnage, author of the Divine Comedy 
and foremost literateur of his time, was 
bom in Florence A. D. 1265, was ban- 
ished in 1302, and died atRavenna, 1321. 
On the six hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, May 14, 1865, the* Italian jjeople 
assembled in great solemnity in the 
piazza Santa Croce, to celebrate the un- 
veiling of this beautiful monument, exe- 
cuted by Pazzi. It consists of a white 
marble statue, nineteen feet in height, 
on a pedestal twenty-three feet high, the 
Corners of which are adorned with four 
lions, each bearing a shield upon which 
is inscribed the titles of four of his most 
important works. Around the pedestal 
below are the armorial bearings of the 
principal cities of Italy, all of which thus 
testify to their appreciation of the great 
man to whose wonderful genius they owe 
their language. 

In the adjoining church of Santa Croce, 
a cruciform edifice nearly five hundred 
feet long, is an honorary tomb to the mem- 
ory of Dante, his remains being at Rav- 
cnna. Within the same noble sanctuary, 
which, on account of the many illustrious 
persons whose memory is preserved 
there, is called the Pantheon of Italy, 
are buried the ashes of Michael Angelo. 



The names of Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, 
Galileo, Danieli Manin and others equally 
celebrated are also found upon the monu- 
ments that adorn its walls. 

Near the church of San Lorenzo, and 
attached to it, are the New Sacristy and 
Princes Chapel of the Medici family. 
The former is a quadrangular building of 
fine proportions,designed and constructed 
by Michael Angelo. It contains the 
World famed monuments and master 
piece sculptures of the great sculptor. 
Among them the mausoleum of the Duc 
de Nemours, son of Lorenzo di Medici ; 
over it are the celebrated statues Day 
apd Night. The latter is especially ad- 
mired for its marvelous expression and 
reality. It is the figure of a woman in 
the decline of life. Day is represented 
by a strong, vigorous man in his prime. 
Opposite these is a statue of Lorenzo di 
Medici, grandson of Lorenzo the mag- 
nificent, represented in profound medita- 
tion, and hence often called 'Hhe pen- 
sive." Below the statue is his tomb, with 
the figures of a youth and maiden, ad- 
mirably carved to represent Evening and 
Dawn, being companions to Day and 
Night, by the same great arlist. 

The chapel of the Princes, containing 
the tombs of the grand dukes of the 
Medici family, from Cosmo I, who died 
in 1564, to Giovanni Gaston, the last of 
the family, who died in 1737. The build- 
ing is octagonal in form. Its erection 
and embellishment with the tombs and 
statues, cost the enormous sum of twenty- 
two million lire, aboutfive million doUars. 

Near the great cathedral of Florence 
is the Campanile, or square tower, from 
the top of which a magnificent view is 
obtained, and the Baptistery. The latter 
is an eight sided structure, surmounted 
with a dome, which is claimed to have 
afForded the architects of the cathedral, 
and of St. Peters at Rome, with the 
model for the wonderful canopies of 
those famous churches. The most inter- 
esting features of the Baptistery, which 
was founded in the eleventh Century, is 
the three bronze doors, which were add- 
ed in the middle of the fifteenth Century. 
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The first door was completed by Pisano 
after twenty-two years arduoas labor. 
The scenes represented are from the life 
of St. John. The second door is the 
most remarkable, and is considered a 
marvel of art. It was executed by Lor- 
enzo Ghibertiy about 1450, and represents 
ten scenes from scripture history, as fol- 
lows: I. Creation and expulsion from 
Paradise; 2. Cain slaying his brother 
and Adam tilling the earth ; 3. Noah af- 
ter the flood and his intoxication ; 4. 
Abraham and the angels, and the sacri- 
fice of Isaac; 5. Esau and Jacob; 6. 
Joseph and his brethren; 7. Promulga- 
tion of the law on Mount Sinai ; 8. The 
walls of Jericho; 9. Battle against the 
Ammonites; 10. The Queen of Sheba. 
This door is so beautifully carved rep- 
resenting the subjects in so skillful a 
manner that Michael Angelo said of it, 
that it deserved to form the entrance to 
Paradise. Over the door is a carving to 
represent the Baptism of Christ. 

The third door, by the same artist, is 
in twenty-eight sections, representing the 
history of the Savior and the Apostles. 
The delicate tracery and other decora- 
tions about all of these doors is in ex- 
quisite taste, and adds much to their 
appearance. 

Passing from the Baptistery into the 
cathedral near by, we were impressed 
with the solemn grandeur of the old 
structure, and its wonderful size. It is 
over five hundred feet long, by three 
hundred and fifty wide, across the tran- 
sept. The dome whlch surmounts it, is 
the loftiest in Europe, being over three 
hundred feet high. The choir is placed 
directly under the dome, and at the time 
of our visit,during high mass,the eflfect of 
its Position was admirably attested by the 
solemn music, which, rising from the 
army of choristers present, filled the en- 
tire building with the refrain. There are 
few things more imposing than the exer- 
cises of the Catholic church, to be met 
with in the world. On the occasion of 
which we write, a special Service was 
being performed, it being a fete day of 
some kind, and we were much interested 
in the proceedings. 

The presiding functionary was a vener- 



able, smooth-faced bishop, clotbed in the 
cathedral robes, which were of crimson 
velvet, with fine deep lace trimmings, 
and bespangled with precious stones. 
The figure of the cross was embroidered 
on the back of the handsome garment, 
which reached in ample folds to the floor, 
and from thence a train about six feet 
long would have trailed in the dust, but 
for four little pages, whose duty was to 
hold it up. These little fellows were 
dressed in black velvet, their hair was 
clipped all around and a spot the size of 
a quarter of a dollar was clean shaved oa 
their crowns. Following these, as they 
entered the church from the cloisters of 
the transept, came in pairs, about a score 
of gorgeously robed priests, each carry- 
ing a relic or some article of treasure 
from the church treasury. Behind thcm 
came a troop of choir boys, led by two 
small children, with two a little larger 
after, and so on gradually increasing un- 
til upwards of a hundred singers had 
joined their voices in the weird chanting, 
that seemed indeed to belong to some 
other sphere than this. 

After these came Orders of priests, six 
of each order, two abreast. The first six 
were clothed in white robes, not a par- 
ticle of color being visible about them 
but their black, shaven-pated hcads. 
Next to them were six in scarlet robes, 
then six in purple, six in black and six 
in yellow. They were followed by about 
a hundred nims, half of them dressed 
in white robes with black bonnets, the 
remainder in black robes with white bon- 
nets,each surpassing the others in ghost- 
liness. All these arranged themselves 
about the high altar, before which the 
bishop knelt and rose and tumed around 
in great State and solemnity, while the 
cup bearers swung their incense to and 
fro, Alling the church with swcet and 
sickening odors. The choiresters sang 
long and dismally, changing their Posi- 
tion from time to time, but nevcr mov- 
ing out of time nor tune ; their solemn 
dirge varyihg in intensity with their 
measured tread as they passed before 
the altar and about the steps of the eleva- 
ted choir. 
There was no sermon nor any intel- 
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ligible ezerdse. The church became 
fiUed with people of all classes, the kneel- 
ingy rising and tuming of the priest, bow- 
ing, crossing and solemn looks of the 
others, änd reverenlial inclinations of 
the beads of all, as sacred names were 
uttered, with the never ceasing chanting 
of the choir, and the rising fiimes of in- 
cense continued for about an hour, when 
in the same grand order as they entered, 
the brotherhood of priests and the sis- 



terhood of nuns, with the chanting choir- 
isters, filed in slow and measured tread 
out of the building, through the arched 
doorway by which they had entered, and 
the great crowd of worshipers and spec- 
tators dispersed. We learned afterwards 
that we had simply wltnessed the saying 
of prayers for the repose of the soul of 
a certain dignitary, who had died many 
years ago, leaving bis vast fortune to 
"holy mother church." De Vallibus. 



THE NEPHITES UNDER THE JUDGES. 



VII. 

On the death of the eider Pahoran, 
the tbird Chief Judge, a contention arose 
amongst bis three sons (Pahoran, Paanchi 
and Pacumeni) as to who sbould be bis 
successor. Pahoran, the younger was 
chosen by the people (B. C. 52) but 
Paancbi would not accept the result of 
the voxpopuliy and raised the Standard of 
revolt. For this crime he was arrested, 
tried and executed. It was amongst the 
unsuccessfulfoUowers of Paancbi that the 
Gadianton band appears to have had its 
origin in the midst of the Nephites. 
Kishkumen, one of their boldest leaders, 
in Order to avenge the condemnation of 
Paancbi, asisassinated the newly elected 
Chief Judge as he sat on the judgment 
Seat, and so complete was bis disguise, 
so unexpected bis act and so speedy bis 
flight,that be was not recognized nor cap- 
tured by those who pursued him, and 
when once out of their reach he was 
protected by bis brother conspirators. 

The oaths, signs and tokens of this in* 
iquitous association, by which they rec- 
ognized their members and protected 
each other in their villainies — their mur- 
ders, raplne, whoredoms, etc. — were the 
same terrible imprecations which had 
been put by Satan into the beart of Cain, 
when he murdered bis brother Abel, and 
which developed into the overwbelming 
wicicedness that brought upon the groan- 
ing earth the cleansing waters of the 
fiood ; which ^Iso were implanted into 
the hearts of the impious creatures who 
sought to build the tower of Babel. 



These same Satanic organizations found 
place, grew and flourisbed amongst the 
Jaredites and ultimately brought about 
their utter destruction. Again, the great 
enemy of mankindwhispered these same 
accursed tbings into the ears of Gadian- 
ton, Kishkumen and others, and they, 
swearing by their everlasting maker, 
bound tbemselves to aid in the despoila- 
tion of virtue, the overtbrow of good 
govemment, and in the carry ing out of 
all the secret sins that their evil passions 
might suggest, or their corrupt hearts de- 
sire. Such an Organization was like a 
Cancer eating into the vitals of the Ne- 
phite body-politic, and without its speedy 
and thorough eradication by the most 
vigorous means, would infallibly end in 
national death, which it did. 

The confusion and lack of confidence 
brought about by the murder of Pahoran, 
proved very disastrous to the Nephites, 
for in the next year, the Lamanites tak- 
ing advantage of their internal troubles, 
made a sudden irruption into the centre 
of their country, surprised and captured 
the city of Zarahemla (on which occa- 
sion Pacumeni, who had succeeded bis 
brother as Chief Judge, was slain), and 
then pushed rapidly and victoriously 
northward, with the Intention of taking 
possession of the nortbern continent. 
However, they did not sufficiently keep 
up their line of communicalion in the 
rear; the Nephite general, Lebi, checked 
their advance, and when they attempted 
to return to their own territory they were 
surrounded by the Nephite forces, their 
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leader was slatn and their army de- 
stroyed; what few warriors remained 
were taken prisoners. 

The death of Pacumeni rendered the 
judgment seat again vacant. Heleman, 
the grandson of Alma, was elected to fiU 
that important office (B. C. 50). He was 
a righteous man and consequently bis 
election was very displeasing to the Gad- 
iantons. They determined to slay him 
as tliey had Pahoran. The same vile 
creature was chosen to do the dastardly 
deed. This time Kishkumen was not 
successful ; he was discovered and slain 
by one of Helaman's servants. Gadian- 
ton findiDg that Kishkumen did not re- 
turn, surmised disaster. He hastily gath- 
ered bis followers and led them with all 
Speed into the wilderness, which they 
henceforth made their rendezvous, and 
from which they sallied forth to spread 
rapine and havoc amongst both Nephites 
and Lamanites. Nor did they conüne 
their depradations to the borders of the 
wilderness, but gaining courage from 
their immunity from punishment, they 
gradually worked themselves into the 
more densely settled portions of the 
country, where, unknown to the officers 
of the law they established themselves, 
through the connivance of the more 
wicked portions of the Community (B. 
C. 43), though at that time the majority 
of the Nephite people were seeking to 
serve the Lord, and consequently were 
greatly blessed by Him, in things both 
temporal and spiritual. 

This happy State of affairs continued 
several years, and had it not been for the 
leaven of unrighteousness which was 
surely working, there was every element 
at this period to insure stability, strength 
and prosperity to the Nephite Common- 
wealth. But dissension, contention and 
treason made themselves manifest, fol- 
lowed by bloodshed and the usual mig- 
rations of the disappointed and defeated 
to the Lamanites (B. C. 38), where they 
followed the undeviating course of apos- 
tates, stirring up animosities between the 
two races. War followed (B. C. 35). On 
account of their stififneckedness Heaven 
left the Nephites to themselves, and they 
meltedbefore the outnumbering hosts of 



their enemies, like snow beneath the heat 
of the Summer sun. They fled from 
city to city, they retreated from land to 
land, until all South America was in 
Lamanite hands (B. C. 34). Presently 
they rallied, and the intrepid Moronibah, 
inspired by the spirit of his father Mor- 
oni, led them forth to again face the foe, 
and little by little they recovered the 
more northern portions of their country, 
until about half thereof had been recon- 
quered from the dark'.skinned invaders 
(B. C. 31). The great afflictions of this 
war brought.partial repentance, and Ne- 
phi, their Chief Judge and High Priest, 
resigned the first named office that he 
might devote all his time to the work of 
their reformation. He was sycceeded in 
the judgment seat by Cezoram, a man 
much Nephi's inferior, who owed bis 
election to the growing influence of the 
evil disposed in the afiairs of State. 

Nephi, with his younger brother Lchi, 
accomplished one of the most remark- 
able works recorded in the history of the 
regeneration of mankind. These brotbers 
not only brought thousands of Nephites 
to an understanding of their duties, but 
also led thousands of Lamanites, both 
in the lands of Nephi and Zarahemla to 
a knowledge of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; insomuch that the greater por- 
tion of the latter race were converted 
to God. Henceforth the distinguisbing 
titles of Nephite and Lamanite do not 
relate so closely to the accident of birth 
and descent as they do to the manner ot 
the life of the individual. Those who 
served God became known as Nephites, 
and those who rejected his laws and bad 
pleasure in their iniquity and blindness 
were the Lamanites. After their conver- 
sion the repentant Lamanites delivered 
up to the Nephites all the lands they had 
wrested from them, and for a short pe- 
riod a reign of almost universal peace 
prevailed, and the members of both races 
could travel from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other unmolested and an- 
disturbed. 

This blissful epoch quickly faded like 
a transitory ray of sunshine in a storm- 
cloud covered sky. The great peace 
brought prosperity, prosperity ricbes. 
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riches pride, 'and pride divisions, divi- 
sions bloodshed. Cezoram was mur- 
dered oq the judgment seat by a Gadian- 
ton assassin (B. C. 26), and his son, who 
succeeded him^ was slain by the same 
means witbin the year. At this time 
there were many of these assassins and 
marauders amongst the Nephites, but 
they were the most numerous among the 
more wicked portions of the Lamanites. 
When the righteous Lamanites discov- 
ered this condition of affairs they ener- 
getically went to work to eradicate the 
evil, but the Nephites gav^the Gadian- 
ton's succor, shelter and sympathy. The 
results of these opposite policies were 
soon apparent; the Nephites dwindled 
in unbelief, whilst the Lamanites grew 
exceedingly in the knowledge of God. 
When these latter captured any of the 
evil-doers they preached the word of 
eternal truth to them, and in course of 
time they cleared their land of all these 
bands, but in the midst of the Nephites 
they increased so rapidly that they seized 
upon the public Offices, elected the rulers, 
and by fraud and force obtained the sole 
management of the govemment, prosti- 
tuting their positions to the basest uses 
(B. C. 24). We believe Chief Judge 
Seezoram, who was murdered by his 
brother Seantum (B. C. 23), to have been 
a member of this band, most probably a 
prominent leader in violence andiniquity. 

As the years passed by the power of 
the robbers still grew, insomuch that 
through their instrumentality an inter- 
necine war of two years duration (B. C. 
20 and 19) was waged through the land 
among all the people of Nephi. This 
horrible State of affairs was only termin- 
ated by the advent of a wide spread, 
desolating famine, which lasted three 
years, and which was ended by the 
mercy of the Lord when the people 
hunted out and exterminated the robber 
bands. Then, in answer to their pitious 
supplications and promises of reform, He 
sent the rain in its season, and a bounte- 
ous harvest once again crowned the toils 
of the husbandman (B. C. 16). 

The horrors of death by famine having 
been averted, the people fora fewmonths 
made an effort to serve the Lord, and He 



blessed them with exceeding great peace. 
It was unfortunately of short duration. 
Slowly and surely they returned to their 
evil ways, sin had become natural to 
their degraded natures, contentions and 
crime increased, and the Gadianton 
bands again arose to carry havoc and 
misery to the homes and lives of the Citi- 
zens (B. C. 12). The next year actual, 
organized war was carried on between 
the govemment and the robbers, whose 
numbers had so rapidly increased that 
they could successfully defy the armies 
of both the Lamanites and Nephites. 
Swooping down from their mountain 
fastnesses on to the plains below, or 
rushing forth out of their hiding places 
in the wllderness, they carried death and 
destruction wherever they appeared. 
Terror reigned in the midst of the fickle 
minded people, they had little disposition 
to serve God, and cowered before the ef- 
fects of His displeasure. The Nephite 
mothers frightened their children into 
Submission with the name of Gadianton, 
and gossips repeated the stories of their 
bloody achievements and brutal atroci- 
ties with quivering lips and trembling 
limbs. And they had cause; many Citi- 
zens were carried into the wilder- 
ness after their forays, especially women 
and children, who became the victims of 
their demoniacalpassions. The Nephites 
lived in constant torturing fear of their 
incursions for a number of years, but 
still they repented not; they were again 
ripening for destruction. Whilst in this 
pitiable condition (B. C. 6), a Lamanite 
prophet, named Samuel, visited the city 
of Zarahemla, but they rejected his teach- 
ings and thrust him out. Still he had a 
message from the Lord and would de- 
liver it. He climbed to the top of the 
city's walls, and from there he raised his 
warning voice. He told them in no 
equivocal terms of their ullimate de- 
struction through their rijection of God's 
laws; he prophecied of the near ap- 
proach of the incarnation of the Mighty 
One of Jacob, and gave the signs that 
should attend His birth and crucifixion. 
Samuel's words of warning were re- 
ceived by the few, but rejected by the 
many. Those who believed sought the 
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high priest Nephi, and were baplized, 
confessing their sins, those who believed 
not endeavored to kill the Lamanite pro- 
phet, as they had previously done others 
of the servants of God, but he fled to 



his own land and was never heard of more 
among the Nephites. Geo. Reynolds, 



"If * is the devil's whipper-in, 
And "But" 's the cbarioteer of sin« 



CHRONICLES OF UTAH. 



III. 



Only two years after the arrival of the 
pioneers^ on the 24th of July, 1849, a 
spectacle was seen and rejoicings were 
heard in this city that will never be for- 
gotlen. The day began with firing of 
cannon; a fine brass band parad^d the 
streets in two carriages. A bowery was 
ready to receive the people, which had 
been erected on one hundred and four 
posts, and covered with boards. It was 
one hundred feet long, sixty feet wide, 
with a canopy or awning extending one 
hundred feet each side, for the multitude 
to dine under. At 9 a.m. a procession 
was formed at the house of President 
Brigham Young, directed by Lorenzo 
Snow, J. M. Grant and F. D. Richards. 
Horace S. Eldredge as marshal led the 
way on horseback, attired in military 
uniform, followed by a brass band play- 
ing inspiring tunes. Next in order were 
twelve bishops with the banners of their 
respective wards. Then twenty-four 
young men dressed in white, with white 
scarfs on their right Shoulders, and cor- 
onets on their heads, each carrying a 
copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with swords sheathed in their right 
hands. In their midst, a banner with 
the motto "The Zion of the Lord." Next 
twenty-four young ladies in white dresses 
with white scarfs on their right Shoulders 
and a wreath of white roses on their 
heads, each carrying a Bible and Book 
of Mormon. Banner: "Hail to our chief- 
tain." Then fBllowed the presiding 
bishop, Newel K. Whitney; Thomas 
Bullock, Clerk; John Smith, presiding 
Patriarch. Then four abreast, Brigham 
Young, Pariey F. Pratt, Charies C. Rieh, 
Daniel Spencer, Willard Richards, He- 
ber C. Kimball, John Taylor, Erastus 
Snow. Next were D. FuUmer and Wil- 



lard Snow. Then twelve bishops carry- 
ing flags of their wards. Next twentj- 
foursilver greys, led by Isaac Morley, 
Patriarch. TÄre was singing through 
the streets, with music by the brass 
bands, as the procession moved along. 

After arriving at the bowery a large 
meeting was held, Presidents Young, 
Kimball and Richards, Patriarch John 
Smith, Presiding Bishop Newel K. Whit- 
ney and Thomas Bullock proceeded down 
the aisle amid enthusiastic cheering. 
Speeches were given; the Declaration 
of Independence was read ; poetry was 
recited, the "Mountain Standard," by P. 
P. Pratt; an "Ode to Liberty" was sung 
by the twenty-four silver greys ; and ad- 
dresses were given by Brothers John 
Young, C. C. Rieh, President Kimball 
and President Brigham Young. During 
intermission the bishops led the inhabit- 
ants of their respective wards to dinoer, 
at which were present hundreds of emi- 
grants who were invited to dine. Every- 
body was satisfied ; not a jar or disturb- 
ance to mar the union, peace and har- 
mony of the day. 

After dinner there were a number of 
volunteer toasts read by the clerk, 
Thomas Bullock. One of these toasts 
will be read with interest, as will also the 
Impromptu response to it. Volunteer 
toast: By John Taylor: "The Ladies of 
the Lake— the lillies of the Valley; our 
mothers, wives and children. May their 
posterity, from generation to generation, 
be found to emulate their noble examples 
of virtue, patience, industry and patriot- 
ism." Reply, by Miss Eliza R. Snow: 
"We feel ourselves honored by the sen- 
timent, and will endeavor to prove worthy 
of your high anticipations ; and, as you 
have hitherto proven yourselves patriots, 
and the protectors of innocence and vir- 
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tue, we cheerfillly commit ourselves^ 
families and lives to your protection, be- 
lieving that the unflinching integrity, zeal 
and patriotism that has hitherto actuated 
you, will be to US a safe bulwark and 
defence." 

At the time this bowery was crowded 
with people, the appearance of South 
Temple Street is thus described by a 
gentleman who was present. The build- 
ing now used as a museum was in course 
of erection; scaffolding was round the 
present Council House. The house oc- 
cupied Dr. William Sharp, dentist, was 
thenusedas a mint; President Young's 
house was east of that. The lots were 
not regularly enclosed, but rough log 
fencing was used here and there. 

At the mint gold coins were Struck oflf 
of the value of twenty, ten, five and two 
and a half dollar pieces. They were 
in fineness eight hundred and ninety-nine 
tbousands, with a little native silver, no 
alloy being added. Most of these coins 
bcarthe date 1849, a few 1850. The late 
John M. Kay made the dies for the five 
dollar gold coins, and superintended the 
mint Operations ; in the assay Operations 
he was assisted in 1850 and subsequently, 
upto the year 1861. 

New Settlements continued to be made 
in the fall of 1849, ^^^ ^^i^ ^^ ^e 
labor incidental to Improvements at 
home, various fields of labor in other 
lands were named, and brethren ap- 
pointed to occupy them, at the October 
Conference. On the twenty-second of 
October, Brother Parley F. Pratt, with 
a Company of fifty men, explored the 
south country to leam Its geogra- 
phy, etc., with a view to locations for 
settlement. An express sent by Cap- 
tain Stansbury in December, to Fort 
Hall, was obliged to retum, and so deep 
was the snow that business generally in 
the Valley was suspended. A few mild 
days at the end of December enabled 
the roof of the Council House to be put 
on, the timbers having been prepared in 
the bowery, which was used as a Work- 
shop during the severe weather. On the 
fifth of January, 1850, Captain Stansbury 
sent a second express to Fort Hall; the 
express reached there. On their return 



they reported that a large portion of the 
government cattle, at Cache Valley, had 
died through the severity of the weather . 
and snow; that on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth of December snow was in 
some of the cafions six and eight feet 
deep. On the twenty- fourth of Decem- 
ber a terrible wind swept over the valley 
from the south, and continued for twenty- 
four hours, driving all animals before it, 
the snow being so deep and light as 
to make them subject to its influence; 
Piercing through the thickest clothing, 
causing men to seek shelter in the house, 
and cattle to gather in hollows,and under 
cliffs, where many were buried in heaps 
and frozen. This winter (1849-50) the 
snow slides commenced to be known by 
those who w^nt to get wood in the 
cafions, an avalanche of fifty or sixty feet 
deep blocked Dry Cafion, but by leaving 
their wood and cutting their way, the 
brethren reached home in safety. By 
the third of January, 1850, a party from 
Fort Bridger reached the city, having 
left their goods and pack animals in 
Weber Cafion. Snow was nearly melted 
in the Valleys by the end of February. 
Night frosts through March prevented 
field Operations considerably. Prospects 
were good, however, for wheat sowing. 
Patriarch Isaac Morley, and about sixty 
families, settled Sanpete Valley. They 
suffered greatly, but by shoveling the 
snow off the grass, preserved their cattle 
from starvation. They reported the ex- 
istance of coal, salt and plaster of Paris 
(gypsum) in that region. On February 
22d the shock of an earthquake was feit 
in Great Salt Lake City. 

On the twenty-seventh of May emi- 
grants began to arrive from the States, 
bound for the gold regions, and continued 
Coming afterwards almost daily. On the 
twenty-eighth of May there had passed 
Fort Laramie, six thousand eight hun* 
dred and fifty-two men, sixty-one women, 
thirty-eight children, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-nine wagons, six thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-three horses, 
two thousand two hundred and sixty 
eight mules, one thousand and sixty-two 
oxen and seventy-six cows, en route for 
the west. On June isth the first number 
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of the Deseret News was published in 
Great Salt Lake City, Dr. Willard Rich- 
ards, editor. It was issued as a weekly 
paper. From the first number we learn 
that Oliver Cowder}', Esq., died at Bich- 
mond, Ray County, Missouri, on the 
third of March last (1850), of consump- 
tion. There was also to be a concert the 
evenin^ the iVlrwjappeared. The editor 
says: "We anticipate a rieh treat this 
evening (June 15) at the bowery. The 
object of the concert is highly patriotic, 
and worthy the attention of every indi- 
vidual." The object was to raise funds 
for a new carriage for the martial band ; 
and the funds were obtained. Over a 
thousand people were present to hear the 
music, everybody was pleased and the 
carriage for the band was made. 

With the first number of the News also 
the first piece of poetry was published 
that was sent to the editor, here it is : 

POETRY. 
Let all who would have a good paper, 

Their talents and time ne'er abuse; 
Since 'tis said by the wise and the honored, 

That the best in the world b the News. 

Then ye who so long have been thinldng 
What paper this year you will choose, 

Come, trip gaily up to the office, 
And subscribe for the Deseret News. 

And now, dearest friends, I will leave you,' 
This counsel, I pray you, don't lose; 

The best of advice I can give you 

Is, pay in advance for the News. B. 

G. S. L. City, May 27, 1850. 

[This is the first poetic oflfering we have re- 
ceived, and, for aught we know, friend B's first 
attempt. Try again. — ED.] 

Fancy the grand old Deseret News 
having such an usher. What might have 
happened had this eflusion been con- 
signed to the waste .basket, we have no 
means of knowing. Apropos of the crit- 
icism of the editor: 

"Satire should, like a p>o1ished razor, keen, 
Wound with a touch that's scarcely feit or seen!" 

On the fourth of July of this busy year, 
Parley's canon was opened for travel 
under the name of *'The Golden Pass." 
Captain Stansbury completed his survey, 



the report of which was published in the 
government U. S. reports 1851-2-3. On 
the ninth of September the act of Con- 
gress, organizing Utah Territory, was 
approved. The city of Ogden was lo- 
cated. In October Brigham Youngwas 
appointed governor of Utah Territory. 
December 8th a party lefl Salt La.ke City 
in Charge of President George A. Smith,, 
including one hundred and eighte«n men 
with six hundred head of stock and one 
hundred and one wagons, to take up 
locations near the Little Salt Lake m 
Iron County. They reached Parowan 
in safety and erecled a fort there, similar 
in form to the first fort erected in Great 
Salt Lake City. Captain James Pacc 
located a settlement at Peteetneet (Pay- 
son), in Utah County, which was in 
a fiourishing condition when Brother 
George A. Smith passed there with his 
Company, December 20th, 1850. 

From the Deseret News, September 
28, of this year, we read the following 
obituary : "Died. — In this city, on Mon- 
day the 23d inst., after an illness of only 
forty-eight hours, Bishop Newel K.Whit- 
ney, aged 55 years 7 months and 18 
days." The notice given by the editor 
expresses a high sense of the moral dig- 
nity of Bishop Whitney: "In him the 
Church sufifers the loss of a wise and 
able counselor, of a thorough, straight- 
forward business man. It was evermore 
gratifying to him to pay a debt than to 
contract one, and when all his debts were 
paid he was a happy man, though he bad 
nothing left but his own moral and mus- 
cular energy. He has long held the Of- 
fice of presiding Bishop of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, to 
receive from the rieh and to distribute to 
the poor, of the goods of this world. He 
has gone down to the grave, leaving a 
spotless name behind him, and thousands 
to mourn their loss of such a valjiable 
man. It is hoped that all members of 
this Church will be able to bequeath to 
the bodyat their demise, a pure and spot- 
less name, which is of more value to 
those who remain than silver or gold." 

One of the most important events con- 
nected with the development of this reg- 
ion, by those outside of this community. 
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was the United StaCes survey, conducted 
by Captain Howard Stansbury, of the 
United States engineers. His report 
was circu]ated widely, and is received as 
an authority throughout the world, in 
relation to Utah and the people who re- 



claimed it from the desert prairies. It 
was written by an honest man, whose 
works will remain as an everlasting hon- 
or to him, when those of a host of others 
will have perished in merited oblivion. 

Beta. 



"A SECOND DANIEL; 



There is an article in the March 
number of the North American Review 
upon the relations of our people to the 
government. It was written by Judge C. 
C. Goodwin, and is characterized by a 
flippancy of Statement, a dearth of argu- 
ment and a degree of bittemess, but 
little consonant with the dignity and 
solidity of the admirable monthly, in 
wbich, by some means, it found a place. 

With what unanimity do reverend 
divines forget their cardinal principles 
of charity and persuasion, and stoop to 
excess of abuse and volumes of mis- 
representation, when they deal with the 
dcspised **Mormon," absolving their con- 
Sciences, no doubt, with the convenient 
sophism that the end justifies th^ means 1 
These ministers are Christian fathers to 
their flocks, and esteem it their duty to 
present the gospel to murderers and prison 
inmates, to cannibal and heathen; 
but when their attention is directed to- 
wards the setting sun, and their eyes are 
met by the view of a people, whose only 
crimes are their unity, prosperity and 
possession of divine truth, these minis- 
ters become as wild as ravening wolves, 
as voracious as Dr. Oates, and profound- 
ly forgetful of conversion by force of 
superior principles and morality. A 
contemplation of this subject seems to 
tum the narrow "Gentile" mind from its 
normal condition of equilibrium as a 
magnet defiects the compass needle. 

Judges forget that every cause has two 
sides, and cease to base their judgments 
and decisions upon testimony; jumping 
to conclusions upon the hearsay of bitter 
partizans. Logicians become illogical; 
moralists sacrifice the fundamental propo- 
sitions of their codes ; old ladies go out 
in damp weather to attend anti-"Mor- 



mon" societies, and statesmen become 
demagogües ; the murderer reviles us and 
the prostitute scoffs ; the man who main- 
tains his mistress receives contamina- 
tion from our touch, and the pitiable 
being at whose vitals gnaw most naüse- 
ous and loathsome diseases joins in the 
populär clamor. 
"How long, O Lord, how long!" 
And Judge Goodwin, lacking that 
breadth and candor of intellect, the pos- 
session of which has caused such men 
as Generals Sherman and Garfield, 
Hugh McCulloch, Dr. Miller, John Cod- 
man and others ad libitum to recognize 
our moral worth, .comes out with a mar- 
velous woof of erroneous Statement, and 
develops a degree of intolerance which 
smacks of the Roman inquisition. The 
judge forsakes the traditional calmness 
pf^he Judicial mind> casts away the 
balance of justice, and takes up the 
cestus of the ancient prize fighter. The 
**Mormons"do not,as he says they do,hold 
the balance of power in Idaho, having but 
three members of its Legislature; nor are 
they rapidly acquiring it in Colorado and 
Arizona; that is, only so far as clrcum« 
stances may make it possible for a small 
Proportion of the voting population to 
turn the scale. 

He declares it a national disgrace that 
President Young should have been per- 
mitted to die peacefuly in his bed. I 
invoke the shades of those non-conform- 
ists who perished under the terrible 
reign of the inquisition, and ask if these 
are not the hissing fangs of that same 
monster, to whose poisoned touch you 
ascribe your deaths of fiendish torture. 
And this in the broad glare of the boasted 
tolerance of the republic and the Century, 
and in the face of the fact, too, that 
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hostile judges, packed juriesi perjured 
witnesses and energetic district attorneys 
who seemed infused^ as never before, 
with the spirit of their calling, did all in 
their power to drag the great pioneer 
into their meshes ! 

There are three Statements in the arti- 
cle to which I wish particularly to refer: 
they are those on which the author stig- 
matizes our Church as being built upon 
foundations of animalism^ ignorance and 
disloyalty. 

To the Charge of disloyalty, let me 
reply by pointing to that magnificent ex- 
ample of patriotism in which a driven 
people, dependent upon their working 
men, performed that which our enemies 
at Washington had exacted because 
they thought it beyond human nature for 
any people so situated to perform. 

Five hundred men, the flower of the 
Community, left for the seat of war. 
Personally, and I« think I express the 
sentiments of ouryouth in this direction, 
I pronounce myself ready to fight my 
country's battles as long as her cause is 
just, and, if need be, to meet a soldier's 
fate in the preservation of its integrity ; 
but when the country's wrath is turned 
against a religioh which by education, In- 
struction and reason I belle ve to be div- 
ine, I ask any candid man where does 
my allegiance lie? A person's conscieilce 
and religious convictions are his suprem- 
est master, and should justly be so. The 
antagonism which unfortunately exists 
between the government and our princi- 
ples arises in this manner : The Con- 
stitution permits a free exercise of re- 
ligion ; a church is established ; Con- 
gress forbids the practice of one of its 
principles and the Supreme Court de- 
Cläres the law good. The government 
has placed us where we are, and where, 
in justice to our loyalty, we would 
we were not. Ahl but they say, you 
violate moral Statutes and render your- 
selves liable to criminal prosecution. I 
have yet to leam wherein our system of 
marriage violates any moral law. It may 
be answered **one man for one woman ;" 
this idea is but the child of tradition and 
a tenet of a minority of earth's inhabit- 
ants. We feel but little the ponderous 



weight of that heel of iron with which 
the past grinds down the neck of the 
present. And so objections thought to 
be founded on moral laws, have no ürmer 
basis than the glamour of age and the 
foUy of precedent. Well, they say, \m- 
happiness results and God would not 
ask His children to do ought to mar 
their joy. The first proposition may be 
disputed« and the fallacy of the second 
is evident; for do not we of Cliristian 
persuasion find ourselves *'off limits" in 
all directions, and .so hampered by the 
guide posts of religion that if sa.lvation 
be our aim, we must not depart from the 
straight path of small latitude. And 
what eise can they say about it ? I do 
not know unless they teil us that those 
of old who communed with God were 
commanded to practice it, and that our 
Lord and Savior, who took occasion to 
correct and add to so many of the teach- 
ings of Moses, had naught to find fault 
with this. 

I appeal to any man not a communf- 
cant of our church to search his mind 
and heart for objections to our marriage 
customs, and would ask him if he does 
not find them due to the [edict of H. R 
H. Tradition, and its enforcement by his 
blind henchman — Populär Opinion. I 
proclaim our fealty to the great flag, and 
sadly deprecate the false position m 
which the government has placed us. 

This **Second Daniel" even finds cur 
unity and the strength of our Organiza- 
tion a cause for abuse. 

With regard to the education of our 
people, I can say, that it is incontrovert- 
ible that many of the States are far 
ahead of us in this direction ; but it is 
equally true that our education is of a 
higher grade than in any of the tcrri- 
tories that have had the same frontier 
difficulties to combat, and also in ad- 
vance of that in some of the States. The 
policy of our church is education, as 
abundantly evinced by its. efibrts to es- 
tablish and render useful, schools, im- 
provement associations, primaries, librar- 
ies and Colleges. We are blamed for 
objeCting to the introduction of antagon- 
istic books and periodicals in our midst 
In Short, we are censured for not adopt- 
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ing a policy of disintegratio^^ for not 
undermining our own foundation; and 
this from a judge, presumably a Student 
of logic. Contact. is education ; a fixed 
Population is by nccessity onc of nar- 
rower views; hewho knows various peo- 
ples and is acquainted with their cus- 
toms^ may choose from various methods 
of doing a tbing, «pon various ways of 
regarding a fact ; but he who Hves on bis 
great grandfather's farm, having for 
neighbors the greatgrandchildren of bis 
ancestor's neigbbors, will generally know 
how to go about a tbing in but one way, 
and that, perbaps, clumsily; bis mind, 
likewise, works in a groove. In tbis 
most vital principle of practicality, our 
people stand pre^minent^botb because we 
came originally and are constantly re- 
cniited from Üie four qnarters of tbe 
globe, and from tbe fact that our mission- 
aries are ever Coming and going, learn- 
ing and bringing back their experiences 
abroad to spread among the people. 

It bas long been a pet bobby of those 
who üght our failb that it is built upon 
Tocks of sensuality and animalism ; that 
the majority of our converts are men 
who seek the pales of tbe church in Or- 
der to give unbridled freedom to their 
sensual inclinations (we are not told why 
women become converts). Let us ex- 
amine tbe reasonableness of this charge. 

Adultery in our code» is second only 
to murder. A man's duties to each of 
bis wives are equally great> in the way 
of providing homes and comforts. Tbe 
payment of tithing and donations is re- 



quired. A person is liable, at any time^ 
to be called eitber to perform a mission 
abroad, or with bis entire family to move 
into some new country. Would it be eitlier 
economy or reason for the sensual man 
to thus subject himself to the expense of 
supporting a large family, to submit to 
the exaction of titbes and donations, and 
to hold himself ready at any time to 
sacrifice position and prospects, friends 
and homes, to throw himself with a num- 
erous family into tbe wildemess. 

We may expect to see this wben the 
hypotbenuse of a rigbt-angled triangle 
is shown to be shorter than eitber of the 
sides, wben tbe people of Newcastle 
begin to import coal, or wben the great 
majority of earth's inhabitants, exercising 
their own volition, cease to revile and 
persecute the trulh. Sbylock, in the 
famous trialy was at first profuse in bis 
exclamations, that a second Daniel had 
come to judgment; subsequent develop- 
ments changed bis mind. I fancy that 
wbat I have said of tbis modern judge 
may lead to tbe conclusion that I should 
not, perbaps, have been so hasty in in- 
troducing bim '^a second Daniel." 

R. W. Young. 



Tbe origin of electing by ballot may 
be traced to the ancient Greeks. Wben 
a member was to be elected, every voter 
threw a little pellet of bran or crumb of 
bread into a basket, carried by a servant 
round tbe table, and whoever dissented 
flattened their pellets on one side. 



THE OLD GARRET. 



In tbe old fashioned garret ! Methinks, 
I hear some one say, rubbish ! tbat's all 
tbere is in the garret. Not so fast, gen- 
tle reader; allow me to teil you in the 
garret tbere is Inspiration for the muse, 
and for me tbere is romance in the old 
New England garrets, which haunts me 
still, and 

"Oft in tbe stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain hath bottnd me, 
Fond memory biings tbe üght, 
Of other days around me,*' 



And I find myself among the "old lum' 
ber" in the seifsame garret where I 
played so much wben a child and I wrote 
my first, poor verses, at eight years old, 
and where I was continually making new 
discoveries of old lace and ribbons for 
my dolls. Tbere is as much poetry in it 
as tbere is in the parlor, and more. Par- 
lors are very prosy, prim afifairs, and one 
is always afraid of doing tbe wrong thing 
in one of those old-fashioned ones, that 
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are never opened except on grand occa- 
sions ; and never, onc might almost say, 
for children. I remembcr parlor chairs 
with their straight, upright backs, and 
funny, tall legs, used to seem to stare at 
me, when a little girl I crept in soflly to 
take a jump around ; and I said then, 
and I maintain it still, that I would never 
shut up the best room in the whole house 
and make it gloomy and dark, to be used 
only for Company. 

But if there is anything more inspiring 
than a musty old garret, it is spring time, 
groves, mcadows, brooks, waterfalls, 
woods, orchards and the like, nature's 
haunts; these are all suggestive and 
poetical, and especially when the birds 
are singing their sweetest notes in the 
tree tops, and the boughs nodding and 
swaying, keeping a sort of irregulär time 
to the unwritten music of the songsters. 
Ah, yes, apple-blossoms, they come with 
the early spring, and if I am going to 
talk of garrets, and old books, and an- 
tiquities generally, and grandmothers, 
and old maids, and love letters, I must 
shut out the scent of lilacs, the violets 
and the pink and white apple-blossoms, 
with their dainty, subtle perfume, or I 
shall wander off into dreamland. I must 
confess that garrets are not so exquisite 
or charming as these, but they have a 
history, some of them at least. 

I do not know if there are any such 
old houses standing now, as there 
were in the country towns in Mass- 
achusetts, thirty-five years ago, but the 
pictures of them, outside and in, are 
fresh in my mind torday. I am very much 
afraid most of them are remodeled, for 
this is a stylish age we are living in ; but 
when I was a little girl there were many 
such romantic places, and each on« of 
them had a garret. 

In one of these, "long, long ago," a 
little girl was playing; her dolls were 
finely arranged in dainty bits of beautiful 
things, and she hcrself in such a funny 
gown, (not dresses then, but gowns), she 
had found in an old, old dresser. It was 
gored in long, narrow Strips, and withal 
would scarcely fit even her little figure, 
but it was red and blue changeable silk, 
bright and gay, heavy enough to stand 



alone, and the short waist and shorter 
sleeves were trimmed with very yellow 
lace, just ready to drop in pieces with 
age. The child was a quaint one, and 
the dress was queeref still— but a spell 
seemed upon her, she was always 
thoughtful, and at this particular üme 
she was very pensive. I don't mind tell- 
ing you a few of her thoughts. She 
might almost be callea visionary, for she 
seemed to see the future all in a panor- 
ama, spread out before her, very much as 
we who have lived long, look back over 
the days that are past. She had been 
rummaging more than usual, and trying^ 
to rake up something fresh; and she had 
succeeded, for away in the furthennost 
corner of the garret, from under the very 
eaves of the house, she dragged out a 
budget of old papers, tied in bundlcs. 
So sitting upon a broken stool, in her 
silk and lace, she began to investigate 
these old papers. First of all, she solili- 
quized, I like old things that are pretty 
and have a history, like old pictures and 
silks and laces, and beads, and jewelry, 
that I hear the big girls talk so much 
about, and I dearly love to play herc in 
the garret, and make believe I am a 
woman and all that, but old papers like 
these are useless. I can't see what peo- 
ple save them for, unless they are deeds, 
or records, or valuables of that descrip- 
tion, and those are always locked up in 
desks, and some man carries the kcy. 
Yes, some man, I wonder why women 
dont? They have the keys of the parlor 
and cellar and pantry, and the big ehest 
of drawers, where valuable linen is kcpt, 
but then I suppose women have nothmg 
to do with papers, and documents, and 
so on. 

But I am afraid I am telling you too 
much ; I mustn't teil you all she thought 
and feit, but merely say that she becamc 
so fascinated with the contents of 
the papers, that she forgot the curi- 
ous way in which she was rigged 
out, and kept on reading and reading 
until it began to grow dim in the stränge 
place, and all the while through the opcn 
Window came the dainty perfume of the 
appjie-biossoms, for it was springtime 
then; O s« many years ago, I was about 
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to teil you how many, but I think I 
wont, or you might guess how old Ihat 
little girl is now, and that would be too 
bad, you know, for women, Tve heard, 
seldom likc to have their correct age 
known. By and by her sister came to look 
for her» and made her take off all her finery 
and scolded her too for getting herseif so 
dusty and musty with the old papers, and 
told her they were only rubbish that 
ought to be burnt, but — (well weUl call her 
Rosabel) didn't think so, and she went 
back day after day, until it was a hymnal 
in the old home, that — Rosabel lived in 
the garret. She didn't go there without 
purpose, though she left off playing with 
dolls all of a sudden, and forgot to dress 
herseif up any more, but she remembered 
to leave the window open to let in the 
sunshine and the sweet scent of the 
lilacs and apple-blossoms, and hour after 
• hour she would sit so quietly, that the still- 
ness was almost painful, and yet no one 
must disturb her. 

A light had dawned upon her in that 
out of the way place, she had found out 
that women sometimes put their though ts 
upon paper, and she conceived the idea 
of makingj[rhymeS| or jingle; that was 
why she wanted to be so much alone, and 
needed the fresh perfume from outside ; 
it rested her, and helped clothe her 
thoughts. A little at a time the secret 
leaked out that Rosabel actually thought 
she could write a book. Was this very 
absurd ? Folks seemed to think so, and 
her mother,who was very practical,tned to 
convince her that little girls didn't write 
books all at once, and there was much 
good hard work and study to be done 
first by way of preparation. That even 
her grandmother had studied hard, and 
had a good education before she at- 
tempted to write those old love letters, 
whtch had so enchanted poor Rosabel. 
"You are getting stränge notions into 
your head," she said to the child, "you 
must go away to school and write com- 
positions, and they must be corrected, 
and after a long time it may be that you 
can write something readable." Poor 
Rosabel! how crest fallen« all her glori- 
ous visions of fame were about to be 
dispelled, for I will teil you another 



secret now, her mother was strong- 
minded, and wanted her daughter to be a 
woman, and not a sentimental wishy- 
washy novel writer. I can't teil you all 
Rosabel's life history now, but some day 
I am almost certain some little girl or 
woman, poking about in a musty old 
garret will find it in manuscript. 

Amethyst, 



MISTAKEN. 



One of the most eloquent members of 
the United States Senate, in the day 
when Clay and Webster were its leaders, 
was William C. Preston, of South Caro- 
lina, (a distant relative of President Wil- 
liam B. Preston of Cache Valley). He 
was so little given to dandyism that even 
his wärmest admirers occasionally wished 
that he would follow the spirit af Polon- 
ius' advice, and let his "apparel proclaim 
the man." An amusing adventure hap- 
pened to him once, in consequence of his 
unsenatorial appearance. He was mis- 
taken for a gambler. He was on board 
a Mississippi steamer, which then per- 
mitted gambling in its cabin, as freely as 
it did Whisky drinking. This freedom 
induced many gamblers to travel up and 
down the river. Not unfrequently a 
steamer's cabin was tumed into a gam- 
bling "hell," and scores of greenhorns 
were fleeced. The gamblers generally 
pläyed the game of Faro, the implements 
of which they carried in a small mahog- 
any box. As they bet against all who 
played, they were called **bankers," and 
their money the "bank." 

Senator Preston was Standing on the 
steamer's deck and holding a small ma- 
hogaiiy box. Suddenly a man, omately 
dressed, approached him, and whis- 
pered, — 

"I say, old feller, when are you going 
tobegin?" 

**Begin what, sir?" asked the aston- 
ished Senator. 

"Pslrtiw! none ofthat gammon with 
me ! a few of us boys are on board, and 
we want a little fun. We won't pile it 
on too strong, so come along and open 
at once." 

"Really, sir, I don't understand you. 
Open what?" 
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**Open what? Why, the bank, of 
course. Maybe you think our pile isn't 
large enough to make it an object. But 
we are not so poor as you may suppose." 

The Senator was at a loss to under- 
stand what was meant, and his counten- 
ance expressed his perplexity. After a 
considerable pause, the stranger con- 
tinued, — 

"Perhaps you will say that youVc not 
a spoiting man.'' 

"I am certainly nothing of the kind," 
replied the now angry Senator; "And I 
can't imagine what put such an idea into 
your head." 

"Not a *sporting-man' ? If you're not, 
why do you carry the tools about with 
you?" and the man pointed to the ma- 
hogany box. 

The light whlch broke into the sena- 
tor*s mind caused him to laugh heartily, 
*'Ah, yes ! a very natural mistake, indeed 
— -very natural," h6 exclaimed. "Fll 
show you the contents of my mahogany 
box." Opening it, he displayed the Con- 
tents of a dressing-case— razors, brushes, 
combs, soap, and other toilet articles. 

The man looked at the box, and then 
sharply at the Senator, and said, "I took 
you for a sporting gentlemen ; but I see 
you're nothing but a barber. If Pd 
known it, I wouldn't spoke to you!" and 
he moved oflf, looking as if he had been 
abused. 



STRONG DRINK. 
Man naturally resents insult or injury. 
He would punish with a blow that enemy 
who makes him appear either wicked or 
ridiculous before his fellows ; yet he will 
take into his mouth and swallow down 
his throat that, which overcoming his 
natural mind, may make him either a 
base knave or a poor fool. He makes 
laws to convict and punish thievery, yet, 
with relish, will deliberately place a thief 
within his mouth that steals away honor, 
virtue, manhood and intellect. He would 
repel the advance of an aggressive foe, 
who should aim a blow at the life or 
peace of his gentle wife or innocent 
children, yet with a smack of enjoyment 
he will pour into his stomach that soul 
destroying enemy, which slowly butsure- 



ly lays its unholy hands upon his eher- 
ished ones, plundering them of fatber, 
husband, happiness and home. 

He despises the insidious smile of hy- 
pocrisy, and yet smiles back complac- 
ently upon the aÜurements of that hypo- 
critical spirit which whispers in his car 
the damning lie, "that thcre is no bann 
in the convivial glass." No hann in the 
convivial glass! Who says it? Not the 
drunkard's wife, as she sits without ligl^t 
or food or fire, shivering and liste ning ^ . 
the howling winds of winter, as s^e 
watches for the drunken husband' s Com- 
ing through the lone hours of night. I^o* 
her starved and ragged children, ^^^ 
feel the gnawing pangs of hungcr, aod 
the Chili of the cruel blast, as it sweeps 
along on its remorseless journey- ^^' 
the widowed mother who sees her son, 
the stay of her declining years, turning 
into the path which led his fatber to 
death and dishonor. Not the orphaned 
children whom the monster rum has be- 
reit of father, mother, friends and nanae. 
It is none of these who teil the world, 
"there is no härm in the social glass. 
It is the strong man, who in the youth or 
prime of life lifts the tempting glass to 
his lips, and spums with contempt ^^^ 
thought that the day will ever coraCy 
when rum shall be his master. Sccure 
in the strength of his manhood, hc quafts 
the bowl of temptation, while hc looks 
upon the poor inebriate with pity or con- 
tempt. 

O stop, strong man, and ask the d^' 
graded drunkard, in his filth and rags» ^ 
there was not once a period in his Hfc * 
history, when he like you boasted i^ ^* 
strength, despised like you the weakncss 
of the sot, and like you, thought tbcrc 
was no danger to him in the social ^^^' 
He will sadly answer, yes. He will ^^*J 
you that to-day he might have bcco ^f^ 
clothed, well fed, and rieh in the assoc'a- 
tions of kind friends and a happy i^xcwj^ 
if he had turned away while strong» ^^ 
touched not, tasted not, handled "^^ , 
And when you speak of reform, an<J ^^ 
up the possibility of yet regaining ^^^^^ 
best gifts of God, he will teil you i«* ^^ 
sullenness of despair, that it is too 1* ' 
that he has gone over the abyss tb^^ *^ 
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ever separates him from present peace 
and future hope. 

Theo ye strong ones pause, and hear 
the cry of the drunkard's widow, see the 
helplessness of the drunkard's orphan 



children, and witness the despair of the 
lost drunkard on his road to hell. Ask 
if it is not best to turn away once and 
forever from the allurements of the cursed 
wine cup. Nephi Pratt, 



A RIVER'S LOVE. 



A river rose wbere darkened pines 
Reared high their crowns in splendor; 

And for the silent landscape round, 
Made music sweet and tender. 

With winds that played on timbered harps, 
Its meUow tones were hiended; 

Tbus in sflence causing songs 
Which, Time said, nevcr ended. 

Still passing down its winding way, 

With many a dash it bounded, 
And smiled to think from snow-capped peaks, 

Its silver song resounded. 

In passing through the meadow-lands, 
The flow'rs yield sweet caresses; 

\Miile fields to it their perfumes bring, 
As onward still it presses. 

The children of the Uttle town 
Would from the school-room wander, 

To watch the wavelets of the stream, 
In beauteoos course meander. 

And sporting down its moss-clad banks, 

Forgetfril of their duty, 
Chased £ar, what seemed so near a thSng — 

The rainbow's varied beauty. 

Soon one would tire, when all would stop 

And question of the river, 
Why rainbows would not heed thdr cries, 

And come to them forever? 

The river, smiling, answer gave: 
*• 'Tis here you mak& the blunder; 

You grasp for rainbows in the sky. 
An tread earth's flowers under. 

"You seek the colors in the how, 
Admire their hue and splendor, 

Forgetting, leaves and grass and flow'rs 
Have beauty no less tender." 

The river fled, the children cried. 

Oh, waters, stop and love us, 
Ten US the truth. But they replied, 

•'Our love is fer above us." 

The children hast'ning to their homes, 
These words would often ponder; 



As often think how stränge it was, 
The river chose to wander. 

And, meeting, they would oft remark, 
"The waters do not love us, ^ 

Nor care for earth. We heard them say, 
*Our love is far above us.' " 

The river sang a song of love, 
'Twas joined by many fountains; 

And when the full-faced rooon arose 
O'er silver dells and mountains, 

The song was tender, sweet and low, 

Now, need the children ponder, 
Nor think how stränge it was to them 

The river chose to wandert 

The river wooed the full-foced moon; 

It Said, "Though high above 
Look down and see your mirrored face, 

Look down and say you love." 

The moon the river's homage scomed; 

Disdainful, on she wandered, 
Not heeding the forsaken stream, 

Which thus its love had squandered. 

The moon had gilded every land. 

And thought the stream 's love perished, 

But heard on her retum, the song 
The foolish stream still cherished. 

Then ans'ring with a ray of light, 

The moon said, with a wonder: 
"You seek for lovers in the sky, 

Earth's ties you break asunder." 

But still the stream its yeaming sings. 

And so may sing forever, 
But never will the full-faced moon 

Descend to love the river. 

And chUdren chase the rainbow yet. 

And so may chase forever, 
But wiser is the child who heais, 

The counsel of the river, 
For as an ocean's mighty waves, 

Break into spray on landing; 
So break the hopes of all whose love 

Aspires beyond their standing. 

Edward H, Anderson, 
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LIBERTY. 
"O Liberty! 'tisof thcc l sing." 

We young people of Zion, live in a 
time when the people of the outside 
World are greatly exercised in regard lo 
US. We hear of careful provision being 
recommended in all the legislation de- 
signed against our people, for the legiti- 
matizing and enfranchisement of their 
innocent offspring. Back to the time of 
President Grant, we recollect his annual 
messages were always encumbered with 
some such Philanthropie provisos. 

The Christian mi nisters, government 
officials, teachers and editors who come 
to our country to care for the disaffected 
widows, draw salaries, and to educate 
the **Mormon" children, profess great 
concern for the welfare of the latter, es- 
pecially in the matter of their liberation 
from the **intolerant bondage in whioh 
they are held by the Priesthood," etc. 
We have met the importunities of these 
over-zealous missionaries frequently, and 
have listened to their appeal, the bürden 
of which is this: "0 leave these awful, 
deluded people; be anything you will, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyteriau, or 
nothing at all, only, for the sake of being 
a respectable member of society, leave 
the *Mormons.' We will educate you, 
we will introduce you to nice people, and 
help to make your way pleasant, only 
don't be a horrid *Mormon.* " 

Because such broad, liberal entreaties 
do not deceive nor allure the young 
"Mormons," they are pronounced en- 
slaved in the thralldom of priestly influ- 

ence. Suggest to these gentlemen that 
education, nice people, and pleasant 



paths in lifc are all to be enjoyed within 
the pale of Mormonism, and do not at 
all conflict with our religion, and they at 
once lose all patience with us, are swelied 
up with holy Indignation at our stupidity 
and hurriedly pronounce our doom: sla- 
vcry and destruction. 

What they apparently want is for us to 
blind our eyes to the immediatc blessings 
we enjoy, tum with scom upon the par- 
ents who have reared us, and fall down 
before them as our delive/ers,ourprotec- 
lors, our friends ; value them as the he- 
roic philanthropists, who take their lives 
in their hands, and dare all to rescuc us 
from the very teeth and jaws of our vo- 
racious fathers and mothers, the wicked- 
est men and women the sun ever shone 
upon. 

One would naturally supposc whca 
men, claiming to be Christians, kind, 
generous and unselfish in their intercst 
for the objects of their solicitude, reo 
ommend the latter to such a revolt 
from their traditions, homes and inslitu- 
tions of childhood, that they would pro- 
duce good and sufficient reasons for their 
advice. Such counsel ought to be sup- 
ported by the most solemn and convin- 
cing reasons, if it is founded in justice, 
mercy or philanthropy. What are ihe 
facts ? These pious Utah reformers, wbo 
wish to teach young »'Mormons" liberty, 
fail to bring forth anything in the way of 
argument or reason. They cannot point 
out a Single advantage that would ensue, 
if their Instructions were followed. 

They cannot name a good thing, that 
will ennoble, improve, or add to the ma- 
terial happiness of man, that we do not 
already jjossess; hence, latterly, with 
the most shameleSs and brazen eflfron- 
tery, they have thrown aside the roask 
hiding their foul and corrupt hearts, and 
boldly avow that it were better for young 
<*Mormons" to cast themselves into the 
vortex of passion and lasciviousncss 
than to adhere to the principles of virtue 
that bind them to the doctrines of "Mor- 
monism," conveying the Impression that 
through a life of wanton license, the staid 
precepts and examples of virtue, picty 
and honor they have been such slaves as 
to regard in their fathers^ might bc suffi- 
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ciently overcotne as to qualify tbem for 
the glorious life of freemen and the asso- 
dations of **rcspectablc society." 

The mistake these pious pretenders 
make is in denomiDating their society 
respec table. It may be the best they are 
permitted to enjoy, or that they know 
about. Yet they must have heard of so- 
cial circles in which virtue was esteemed 
of some worth, and honor had a meaning. 
For them to presume to teach or influence 
young "Mormons" by the sophistry and 
bancombe they attempt to palm off under 
the sacred name of Liberty, is foolish- 
nefcs. There are no young "Mormons" 
made of such "poor stuff" that they 
cannot see through the transparent 
tissue of cant and hypocrisy, of which 
such are made. When men, fail- 
ing to point out a better way, in their un- 
holy zeal to destroy the confidence and 
peace that abound in our homes, resort 
to opening the floodgates of sin^nd pas- 
sion, hoping thereby to effect their ob- 
ject, the dissolution of a chaste people, 
they manifest their feebleness, show their 
utter inability to cope with the problem 
they wish to solve, and sink into such in- 
significance that their eflforts forever- 
more will have not the slightest effect. 
They may as well be relieved from duty 
and others, whose records are not so well 
knowo^ assigned to the noble work in 
their stead. 

The freedom the young **Mormons" 



want, God Almighty has vouchsafed to 
them, without Consulting the ministers, 
statesmen, so called philanthropists or 
social philosophers of the world. He 
has preserved to them, through the 
faithfulness of their fathers, the sacred, 
pure and virtuous principles of life, which 
He has revealed from heaven. These, 
applied as their rule of conduct from 
their childhood up, are producing a race 
of men and women who are strangers to 
vice, and whose characters are founded 
in principles of truth, honor and virtue. 
They know how to value the latter, and 
the knowledge qualities them to perfectly 
understand the weakness and despair of 
those whose prejudices would wage a 
warfare against them. Vice, corruption, 
rottenness in which the world is deluged 
is solving the problem for them. While 
the opposite to these, just so far as ad- 
hered to, is working out the grandest tri- 
umph for young "Mormons" that the 
World has ever seen. 

Our liberties, thank God, are not in 
the grasp of our would be benefactors. 
The liberty of license, the liberty of un- 
bridled passion, we can afford to leave to 
them. It is the rock upon which they 
will be wrecked and utterly lost. But the 
liberty God has given us, in preserving 
our lives pure from the contaminations of 
sin, we rejoice in. It is our strength, 
with which we shall not only conquer 
seif but the world. 



MONOTONIES OF LIFE. 



There is nothing so difficult to endure 
as monotony. Whether it be monot- 
ony of sound or monotony of silence ; 
whether it be manifest to the sight, the 
hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, or to 
all the Rve senses together, it makes but 
little difference. There is nothing more 
true than that variety is the spiee, which 
seasons life's feast and renders it palata- 
ble, and nothing more wise and benefi- 
Cent than that law which causes the con- 
tinual and manifold changes in the midst 
of life and nature. Everything is made 
appreciable to the human sense by con- 



trast, and were it not for cxperiencing 
opposites, man could never properly dis- 
tinguish good from evil, joy from sorrow, 
or even light from darkness. I might 
now dose this writing with the conscious- 
ness of having said about all I have to 
say upon this topic, but it suits my mind 
to go a little further, even at the risk of 
furnishing the reader with an apposite 
Illustration of my subject, and enlarge 
upon some of the axiomatic Statements 
given above. Monotony is caused by too 
much of one thing at a time. To exem- 
plify all its various forms and manifesta- 
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tions, would require more space than the 
editor could allow, more time than the 
reader could give, and more ability than 
the writer possesses. A few examples, 
such as may present themselves as we 
proceed, must therefore suffice the pres- 
ent purpose. 

Considered as an entirety, life can 
scarcely be said to have such a thing as 
monotony, Nature is one grand, harmo- 
nious System of variety from beginning 
to end, and though in some or all of her 
departments, considered severally, she 
may, at times, present appearances of 
sameness, it is because the beholder has 
ceased to contemplate the magnificent 
compass and economy as the whole, and 
conüned his vision to the boundaries and 
workings of a Single section or domain. 
One can only justly complain of life's 
monotony who is compelled to survey 
one face of the many-sided problem, or 
be subjected for too long a period to any 
one of its multifarious Operations. This, 
however, is oflen the case, or man thinks 
it is, which amounts to much the same 
thing. 

Looking around upon animate or inan- 
imate nature, we cannot but perceive how 
wisely and carefully the great Creator 
has guarded against monotony in all His 
works. Where will we find two faces or 
two forms exactly the same? Where 
may two sticks or stones be picked 
up that will present no difference of as- 
pect? Nature has not formed them. 
Even the cunning band of Art, if em- 
ployed to fashion a number of ob^ects 
into similarity, though it establish a sort 
of resemblance between fhem, will fall 
Short of producing identity of appear- 
ance. The edict, "Thus far but no far- 
ther," is in fcfrce, and as surely as Na- 
ture has ordained that everything of ev- 
ery kind shall bear some distinguishing 
features by which it may be known from 
all others, so surely is it impossible for 
man to set aside or violate the decree. 
The counterfeit may be made to resemble 
its original,to resemble it closely, even to 
an extent that will deceive the finite sen- 
ses, but after all a difference will remain, 
which will be found just as impossible to 
rcmove, as it would be to cause two par- 



ticles of matter to occupy the same Space 
simultaneously. 1 1 is well that this is so. 
Suppose all men or all women were 
alike. A world of beauty or of uglincss, 
as the case might be. How unutterably 
"stale, flat and unprofitable" such a 
World would be. Everybody mislaldiiK 
everybody eise for himself, and himself 
for everybody eise. The only good thing 
I can imagine would result from such a 
condition, is that each one could, without 
half trying, love his neighbor as himself, 
and see himself as others see him. But 
seriously. How stupid and iotoler^le 
existence would be if we could not meet, 
associate, and exchange ideas with per- 
sons who looked, acted, and tdouji^ht 
differently from ourselves. The disgust 
with which we contemplate the efforts of 
any one who strives to appear like an- 
other, is a slight evidence of how a per- 
son would feel under such circumstances. 
We Instinctively dislike sameness, 
especially if attempted by imitaiion. 
Common sense, reason demands that 
every intelligent soul shall be an indi- 
vidual, manifesting his individuality by 
being himself and consequently diflferent 
from everybody eise. In domestic life 
is found ample evidence of mankind's 
inherent taste for variety. Married peo- 
ple as a rule, are not only dissimilar in 
appearance but in disposition. Lovcrs 
and companions nearly always cherish 
predilections for a cast of temperament 
and character opposite to their own. In- 
stance the dark choosing the light, the 
light the dark, the tall the short, the 
Short the tall, etc. Persons of ficrce 
temper or strong passions naturally love 
those of gentler disposition, and the mild 
and amiable incline to those of passion- 
ate and vehement natures. Ask the 
dark complexioned man or woman for a 
description of his or her ideal in the 
other sex ; either will very likely picture 
you a being with fair hair and blue eyes. 
Turn to a blonde with the same qucstion, 
and you are quite as apt to recei ve a paint- 
ing exactly the reverse; eyes whose 
black briUiance outshine the polishcd 
jet, with hair as dark and glossy as the 
raven's plume. I have heard some per- 
sons declare differently; but my own 
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Observation, limited though it be> has 
taught roe to regard them as exceptions. 
And to Support this view, which is by no 
means presented as original, can be add- 
ed the testimony of the most eminent of 
sexual scientists. But to return. There 
is a certain sense of enjoyment realized 
by the sight of a regiment of sol- 
diers, marching down the street, all 
dressed alike, all stepping alike, with 
guns and bayonets alike, and all moving 
forward with the same mechanical pre- 
cision; but how long would the enjoy- 
ment last if such a sight were to con- 
tinue a whole week, or even a whole day ? 
Would not the uniforms and movements 
of the soldiery become oppressively 
monotonous and eventually pall upou 
the sight? A change of any kind, a 
passer by in civilian attire, a ragged man 
with a wheelbarrow, or a small boy 
whistling «Tinafore," would be hailed 
with dclight by the splendor sickened 
beholder. 

As in social, so in natural or artistic 
life. The most pleasing of natures as- 
pects are those in which appear a variety 
of her phenomena. How beautiful the 
sunshine alter a shower! How delight- 
fiü the shower after a protracted season 
of sunshine. It is the change that makes 
it so. The sun shines just as brilliantly 
before the shower; the shower is no 
less beautiful in itself when it pours down 
three days in succession. But the con- 
trast ^ives an added charm, without 
which it would be esteemed a very ordin- 
ary and tiresome sort of a thing indeed. 
The mostfascinating of art's productions, 
paintiDg,music or poetry, are those which 
contain a judicious mixture of the ele- 
ments with which it is her ministry to 
operate. A painting of clouds, sun- 
beams, mountains, a river, lake, forest 
and meadow, artistically arranged, is far 
more attractive and refreshing than one 
which presents but one of these feajures. 
The artist who made a dense daub of 
black and called it a correct picture of 
London in a fog, no doubt succeeded ad- 
mirably in portraying his subject, but he 
failed to convince his critics that it was a 
very pleasing sight to gaze upon. Of 
course such things as soh'tary beauties 



may, and do exist, but they exist with 
reference to their surroundings, the var-. 
iety of which furnishes the contrast that 
renders the lone charms attractive. 

Who would care to listen long to a 
piece of music which was one prolonged 
strain of solemnity and grandeur, or an 
extended concatenation of brilliant runs, 
shakes or quivers ? Even a smooth and 
delightful melody, too long continued, 
becomes tedious, and hence in the most 
masterly of musical productions we find 
a great variety of movements) combina- 
tions and infiections. Even harsh and 
discordant passages, horrible if unduly 
prolonged, are frequently introduced to 
break the monotony of harmony, and by 
placing the fine and coarse effects in im- 
mediate contrast, each is rendered the 
more efFective and enjoyable. It is the 
sunshine and shower principle over 
again. 

The poet who would please his readers 
must not crowd his verse with metaphor 
and flights of fancy, nor allow it to be 
entirely harren of the fiowers of imagina- 
tion ; be must neither confine himself to 
abstruse phraseology nor deal entirely in 
common place terms ; he must not seek 
to put all the words of his language into 
one poem, nor wed himself to a few 
words and phrases and allow them to 
conti nually recur in his writings. Should 
he fall into either of these errors he will 
create monotony and excite weariness 
and contempt. How annoying it is to 
read an article in a magazine or » news- 
paper, or listen to a speech wherein these 
favoritisms continually occur. A foolish 
fondness fop sound will often induce 
Speakers as well as writers to repeat and 
repeat pet words or sentences, which they 
have selected in past time and laid care- 
fully away in their memories for future 
use, until the reader or hearer upon turn- 
ing a page, or hearing a new topic com- 
menced instinctively dodges, mentally, 
for fear of having the verbal missile 
thrown at him again. And well he may; 
for every time the author wishes to round 
off a sentence with a flourish, or display 
what he intends shall pass for erudition 
with the sound-worshiping muldtude, 
out Jumps the pet, reminding one of the 
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clown in the paotomime with his silly 
laugh and "Here wc arc again," as he 
bounds with a grimace before the expect- 
ant audience. A truly great mind will de- 
spise this empty frippery. Words are the 
signs of things, and should always mean 
something. Dean SwiA's model for a 
good literary style was "proper words in 
proper places." The motto is worth 
cherishing. If every word uttered meant 
something, this world would be much 
more quiefathan it is now; business mat- 
ters would be greatly facilitated, true 
eloquence would be more abundant, and 
reading or listening would become a 
pleasure where it is often a task and a 
benefit where it is frequently a positive 
waste of time and attention. 

The good to be derived from variety in 
the visible world, is well evidenced in the 
case of the traveler. All travelers are 
not intelligent enough to appreciate the 
value of their peregrinations. Many 
move about simply because it is fashion- 
able, and because they have the money 
to enable them to do so, but as to the 
benefit they derive, unless it be from 
change of air or diet, the experience of 
the locomotives and cars of our Continen- 
tal railroads is about as profitable, and 
we might add thät in their forward and 
backward trips between the two oceans, 
the latter are nearly as well qualified to 
acquire Information as some of the tour- 
ists moving in various parts of the world. 
Others, however, afe of a different class 



altogether. They not only have means 
to travel, but they also have minds to use 
while traveling,and to such a one the ben- 
efits of sight-seeing and experience in 
other lands and among other peoples, 
are scarcely to be overestimated. Men 
who always stay at home, never moving 
out of a certain sphere and routine, are 
very apt to be narrow and selfish in their 
views. They do not see enough of the 
world to properly appreciate either them- 
selves or their fellow men, and like a 
school urchin who, while his teacher was 
endeavoring to explain to him the exist- 
ence of other towns and cities, piped out: 
"Air any more cities in the world besides 
this?" they think the place they live inis 
the hub, if not the whole, of the universe 
and their associates and relations the 
very cream of society, the summum b(h 
num of the whole human race. But 
travel enlightens the mind, enlarges the 
heart and expands the comprehension of 
an intelligent being. Set a conceited 
man to traveling, let him see other cities, 
nations and races, mingle with them, 
study their literature and observe their 
customs, and if he be not an absolute 
ninny, he will soon leam what a little 
thing he is in the world, and how infini- 
tessimal are his learning and infiuence to 
the vast amount that remains to be ac- 
quired. And when he has leamed this 
simple and important truth, he will have 
mastered the first lesson in the grand art 
of becoming wise. O, F, IVhüiuy* 
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QÜARTERLY CONFERENCES. 

The Conjoint Quarterly Conference of 
the Y. L. and Y. M. M. I. Associations 
of the Sevier stake of Zion, was held in 
Richfield Hall, on Saturday evening, 
February 26, 1881. A large congrega- 
tion of the young people was in attend- 
ance. 

Eiders F. M. Lyman and John H. 
Smith of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles were present on the stand. 

After opening exercises, the Associa- 
tions were reported. Superintendent 



Wm. H. Seegmiller read the following 
interesting summary: Number of Asso- 
ciations 12, all of which were reported. 
Number of members 435; increase 76; 
number of regulär, meetings held 118; 
numbdr of conjoint sessions 26; number 
of special meetings 5; total 149; nüs- 
sionary labor, number of visitors sent 
66; number of visitors received 60; 
number of members gone on missions 8; 
volumes in libraries 182; value of boolcs 
$180.50; number ofmanuscript papers 2; 
financial, cash paid out $106.03; cash on 
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band $35.72; value of other propcrty 
on band $166.34; cbapters read in Bible, 
Book of Monnon, Doctrinc and Cove- 
nants, and otber Cburch works 165; 
lectures: Bible 31; Book of Monnon 
20; Cburcb bistory 27; miscellaneous 
46; total 124; number of testimonies 
borae 117. 

The general authorities of the Y. M. 
M. I. Associations sustained at the 
last General Conference were presented 
and sustained. The following officers 
for the Y. M. M. I. Associations of the 
Sevier Stake of Zion were then present- 
ed and unanimously sustained: Wm. 
H. Seegmiller, Superintendent; Theo. 
Brandley and Harry Payne, counselors; 
Jno. A. Hellstrom, secretary; Wm. 
Ogden, Jr., treasurer. 

When the business items were trans- 
acted, discourses by Eiders John H. 
Smith and F. M. Lyman were given, 
which were mosf edifying and instruc- 
tive. Their kind and timely exhortations 
have left an Impression upon the young 
men and women which will never be 
forgotten. Conference was adjoumed 
for three months to meet in the Richfield 
Hall. Benediction by Eider A. W. 
Buchanan, Jr., yno. A, Hellstrom, 

Secretary. 



A CONJOINT Conference of the Y. M. 
and Y. L. M. I. Associations of Summit 
Stake, was held at Coalville, on Satur- 
day, March 26, 1881. 

Present on the stand, President W. 
W. Cluff, Bishop Robert Salmon, Sup- 
erintendent Ward E. Pack, and Counse- 
lors George Beard and O. F. Lyonrf; 
sisters Eliza Rhead and Miriam Frost of 
the Stake Superintendency of the Y. L. 
Associations and Presidents of all the 
Associations in the county. 

After the openihg exercises, verbal re- 
ports were made by the prcsidents,which 
showed that the Associations are'in a 
flourishing condition. The following 
Speakers then addressbd the congrega- 
tion: Sister M. Frost, Elflers George 
Beard and O. F. Lyons. 
9 In the afternoon the Speakers were A. 
E. Keeler, President W. W. Cluff, who 
heartily endorsed the work of the Asso- 



ciations, realizing they would effect great 
reforms among the people, etc., Sister 
Eliza Read, Superintendent Pack and 
several others who bore faithful testi- 
monies. 

Bro. Pack reported that all of the As- 
sociations had been visited by the Sup« 
erintendency, and the secretary read the 
Statistical report which was received 
with satisfaction. 

Jos. B, Rheady 
Mary J, Brien^ 
Stake Secretaries. 



CHURCH HISTORY SUBJECTS. 
First period, Joseph Smith. From A. 
D. 1805 to A. D. 1844. 

1. Ancestryand birth of the Prophet, 
1805. 

2. Joseph's iirst Vision, 1820. 

3. Revelation of the plates, 1823. 
(See Book of Monnon subject 73, Mor- 
oni x). 

4. Possession of the plates by Joseph, 
1827. 

5. Exhibition of the characters to 
Prof. Anthon and Dr. Mitchell, of New 
York. (See Is. xxix, 11, 12). 1828. 

6. Restoration of the Aaronic Priest- 
hood by John the Baptist, 1829. 

7. The three witnesses to the plates, 
1829. 

8. Restoration of the Melchizedec 
Priesthood, 1829. 

9. Organization of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 1830. 

10. Ordination of Eiders; Institution 
of the sacrament; Imposition of hands, 
(See Book of Mormon subject 64, also 
New Testament subject 15.) 1 830. 

11. Proclamation of the Gospel, 1830. 

12. Miracles; First Conference, 1830. 

13. False accusation and arrest of 
Joseph, 1830. 

14. Mission to the Lamanites, 1830. 
(See Book of Mormon subject, 17). 

15. Appointment of general recorder 
and Church historian, 1831. 

16. Consecration af the land of Zion; 
Temple site. (See Book of Mormon 
subject 12, also Bible subject 39). 1831. 

17. Joseph acknowledged president of 
the High Priesthood; Compilation and 
publication of the revelations and com- 
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mandinents, or Doctrine and Covenants, 
1832. 

18. Publication of the Evening and 
Morning .SV^ir^ 1832. 

19. Presiding Bishop of the Church 
acknowledged^ 1832. 

20. Organization of the High Priests 
quonim; Establishment of the "First 
Presidency of Three;" Standing High 
Council of Twelve ; Name "Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints first 
given, 1834. 

21. Law of Tithing, 1834. 

22. Quorum of the "Twelve Apostles" 
organized; Seventies quorum com- 
menced, 1835. (See Book of Mormon 
subject 64, also New Testament subject 

10). 

23. Mission of the Twelve, 1835. (See 
New Testament subject 23). 

24. Visit of the Savior, Moses and 
Elias, 1836. (See New Testament sub- 
ject 12). 

25. The Opening of foreign missions, 

1837. 

26. Gathering; Mobbings and persecu- 

tions, 1837. 

27. Govemor Boggs* exterminating 
Order, 1837. (See New Testament sub- 
ject 5 (d) ). 

28. Importuning the general govem- 
ment for redress, 1839. 

29. The work abroad, 1840. 

30. Persecution of Joseph, 1841-2. 

31. Revelation of the Celestial Law of 
Marriage, 1843. 

32. Assassination of Joseph the Pror 
phet and Hyrum the Patriarch, 1844. 
(See New Testament subject 19.) 

Second period, Brigham Young. A. 
D. 1844 to A. D. 1877. 

1. Ancestry and birth of Brigham 
Young, 1801. 

2. His calling to the ministry; Presi- 
dent of the quorum of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, 1835. . 

3. The Temple and Nauvoo House, 

1845. 

4. Mexican War; Mormon Battalion, 
1846. (See General order No. i, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel P. St. George Cooke.) 

5. Expulsion of the Saints from 
Nauvoo, 1846. (See Colonel Kane's ac- 
count.) 



6. Second Organization of First Pres- 
idency of Three, 1847. 

7. Pioneers ; Winter Quarters to Salt 
Lake Valley, 1847. 

8. Entrance into Salt Lake Valley 
(Mexico), 1847. 

9. Discovery of gold in California by 
a member of the Mormon. Battalion, 
1848. 

10. P. E. Fund Company emigration 
System ; Provisional govemment of the 
State of Deseret, 1849. 

11. Organization of the Territory of 
Utah; Brigham Young govemor, 1850. 

12. Publication of the Celestial Law 
of Marriage, 1852. 

13. Salt Lake Temple, 1853. 

14. Locusts; Crickets; Gulls, 1855. 

15. First Session of the Utah Legisla- 
ture at FiUmore, 1855. 

16. Settlements.—Counties : Salt Lake, 
Davis, Weber, Utah, Tooele, Sanpete, 
Iron, Miliard, Box Eider, (Carson, 
Nev.,) Juab, Washington, Summit, 
(Green River, Wy.,) Morgan, Cache, 
Bear, Kane, Rieh, Wasatch, Piute, 
(Bear Lake, Idaho,) (Oneida, Idaho,) 
(Uintah, Wy.;) Sevier, Uintah, Emery, 
San Juan. 

16. Buchanan's war, 1857-8. 

18. Arkansas Fugitivcs'; Treachery, 
1858. 

19. National Trans-Continental R. R. ; 
Telegraph; Stage; Pony express; 
Freight. 

20. Indiandifficulties; Utes, 1849-50; 
Pahvants, 1853; Sandpitchers, 1866-67; 
Pieds and Navajos, 18(56. 

21. Explorations and expeditions. 

22. Home Industries, 

23. Co-operation ; Provo leading as 
the first Co-operative Mercantile Insti- 
tution established. 

24. Arizona Settlements. 

25. Stake organizations. 

26. Demlse of President Young, 1877. 



Competency means, to all reasonable 
beings, cleanjiness of person, decency 
of dress, courtesy of manners, oppor- 
tunities of education, the delights oj 
leisure, and the bliss of giving. — Whip^ 
ple. 
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DIVINE ORIÖIN OF THE BOOK OF MORMON. 



HISTORICAL EVIDENCES CONSIDERED. 

n. 

BoTURiNi, to whose Single remaining 
work we rcferred in our previous article, 
says, on page six, in speaking of the 
knowledge possessed by the American 
Indians, regarding God's dealings witb 
man during ihe earlier ages, that, "thcre 
is no Gentile nation that refers to primi- 
tive events with such certainty as the 
Indians do. They give us an account of 
the creation of the world, of the deluge, 
of the confusion of languages at the 
Tower of Babel and of all other periods 
and ages of the world, and of the long 
peregrinations which their people had in 
Asia, representing the specific years by 
their characters ; and in the Seven Conejos 
(rabbits) they teil us of the great eclipse 
that occurred at the death of Christ our 
Lord." 

This eminent and rellable author, whom 

nearly all others that have written on the 

subject of American antiquities have 

honorably mentioned, having come to 

this country commissioned to search its 

history and not to propagate Roman Ca* 

thollcism, may be considered as having 

been in bis researches possessed with 

but little religious bias. His Statements, 

because of his qualifications and for the 

reason above given, have been generally 

received with more than ordinary cre- 

dence by other writers. We may, there- 

forc, regard his testimony as very strong, 

and his historical coUection as positive 

proof that the early inhabitants of this 

continent did have a comprehensive 

knowledge of facts contained in the 

Mosaic record. 
8 



When we r^alize that the Book of 
Mormon (which w^ have vety good cir- 
cumstantial evidence for believing to be 
the original, from which, no doubt, por- 
tions were at different times copied di- 
rect, and other portions, retained in the 
memory of the leamed, transmitted and 
aiterwards written and compiled into 
that book now spoken of as Teoamoxtli, 
the lost book of divine things) was hid- 
den in the earth, with other valuable 
inspired records, by the prophet Moroni, 
in the early part of the fifth Century of 
the Christian era, we have reason, I 
think to wonder at the remarkable pres* 
ervation, for a period of a thousand 
years, and that among a migratory and 
warlike people, of so many well con- 
nected facts relating to very remote 
times, rather than to be surprised that 
the early Spaniards should find mixed 
up with these divine truths, fables and 
mythological traditions, of a later origin. 

Boturini, on page one hundred and 
twenty-nine, clearly indicates the man- 
ner in which this knowledge was pre- 
served and handed down from generation 
to generation. He says: "during the 
reign of Yittilcuexahuac, in Tula, about 
the year of our Lord 660, Huimatzin, a 
celebrated astronomer of the Toltecs, 
called together all the wise men, with the 
approval of the monarch, and painted 
that great book which they called Teoa- 
moxtli, that is, "divine book," in which 
with (üstinct figures account was given 
of the origin of the Indians; of the 
time of the Separation of the people at 
the confusion of the language; of their 
peregrinations in Asia; of their first cities 
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and towns that they had in America; of 
the foundation of the Empire of Tula 
(Jerusalem) ; of their progress until that 
time ; of their monarchs, laws and cus- 
toms; of the System of their ancient 
calendars; of the characters of their 
years^ and symbols of their months 
and days; of the signs. and planets, 
cycles and series; of the first day 
of new moon; of the transformations^ 
in which is included moral philosophy ; 
as also the arcanum of the vulgär wis- 
dom hidden in the hieroglyphics of their 
gods, with all that pertains to religion, 
rights and ceremonies; for which cause 
the bopk was called, a magori analogato, 
**Divine Book," and from this cause the 
Indians called the sacred Bible ''Teoa- 
moxtli ;" that is to say "Divine Book ;" 
and in Imitation of said Teoamoxtli, 
each one of the historians kept in his 
house particular maps (picture maps) 
of the things of which they took note in 
their time." 

Nowwhatis indicated by the calling 
together of these wise men of a nation, 
to compile^ under the approval of the 
Monarch, a **divine book," containing 
knowledge reaching back to the disper- 
sion which occured at the Tower of 
Babel ? Can anyone suppose for a mo- 
ment that it was done for the purpose of 
reducing to writing,traditions which had 
been held, as such, and handed down 
from father to son for nearly three thous- 
and years? Can anyone suppose that 
facts so clearly showing that the Indians 
knew of the creation, flood, confusion of 
language, &c., as already demonstraled 
in these articles, could have brought 
this knowledge by means of tradtion 
only, down to the year 660? At this 
time their wise men are brought to- 
gether and compile a book so remark- 
able that their descendants a thuosand 
years later, on becoming acquainted 
with the Contents of our Bible (prob- 
ably the Vulgate rendering), called it, 
also Teoamoxtli, and declared it to 
be "in Imitation" of their sacred and 
"Divihe Book^ "which, judging from 
Üieir intimate knowledge of its Con- 
tents^ could not long have been out of 
their hands. It was probably destroyed 



in one of the many bonfires kindled by 
fanaticism and fed with native records, 
which were burned by cords. The Book 
of Mormon was buried in the hill Cu- 
morah, Ontario County, State of New 
York, United States, in the year of our 
Lord 420. Now it is not only reasonable 
to suppose, but the most natural thing 
to expect, of an intelligent people, on 
finding themselves deprived of records 
containing matters of such vital Import- 
ance,would be is to call their "wise men" 
together and affain, as far as they could, 
restore in written form those greattniths. 
This we have seen is just what was done 
by the Indians, and, as only two hundred 
and forty* years had elapsed between 
the loss of the Book of Mormon and the 
writing and compiling of "Teoamoxtli," 
we can easily understand how they suc- 
ceeded in producing a work so much like 
our Bible as to induce the Indians later 
on to call ours an "Imitation" of theirs. 
For, as before observed, those "wise 
men" no doubt had other material than 
mere tradition from which to draw their 
Information, for if, as stated by Boturini, 
"each one of the historians kept in his 
house particular maps of the things of 
which they took note in their time,'* they 
must havepossessed many very authentic 
records. Let any person read the Book 
of Mormon, particularly as to its religious 
teachings, and he will easily understand 
how the Indians could say that the Bible 
was but an Imitation of their "Divine 
Book." 

Prof. Short, in his North Americans 
of Antiquity, page two hundred and 
thirty-eight, quotes from the native writer, 
Ixtlilxochitl, as follows: **It is found in 
the histories of the Toltecs, that this agc 
and first world, as they call it, lasted 
seventeen hundred and sixteen years; 
that men were destroyed by tremendous 
rains and lightnings from the sky, and 
even all the land, without exception of 
anything, and the highest mbuntsuns 
were covered up and submerged in watcr 
*caxtolmoletlti' or fifteen cubits» and here 
they add other fi^bles of how me^n came to 
multiply from the few who esca-ped from 
this destruction in a toptlipetlacaü,* this 
Word signifies a close ehest." 
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^No one who reads the Mosaic account 
can fall to recognize the analog, which 
in these cases approach almost to exact- 
ness. Who fiails to recognize their com- 
mon orlgin, must be skeptic indeed. But 
tbat all and every doubt may be, if posi- 
ble, removed, we make further citations. 
The one that now presents itself is so in- 
teresting that we reproduce it in füll, al- 
though not all pertaining to the deluge. 
It is from the work last above quoted 
and is found on page four hundred and 
sixty, as follows: "Lord Kingsborough 
is^ no doubt, warranted in hoiding that the 
Nahuas were of old world origin, at a 
very remote period prior to their having 
developed any special tnbal character- 
istics, because of their singular and, we 
thinky certain knowledge of the Mosaic 
deluge ; but he is not jusUfied in claim- 
ing for them any paräcular relationship 
to the Jewish or any Shemidc people." 
(Here the author, in a note, inserts an 
extract from Kingsborough's work, which 
we give below). 

*'I t is impossible on reading what Mexi- 
can mythology records of the war in 
heaven> and of the fall of Zontemoque 
and other rebellious spirits; of the crea- 
tion of light by the word Touacatecutli, 
and of the division of the waters ; of the 
sin of Yztlacohuhqui^ and his blindness 
and nakedness; of the temptation of 
Suchiquecal and her disobedience in 
gathering roses from a tree, and the con- 
sequent misery and disgrace of herseif 
and all her posterity, not to recognize 
Scriptural analogies. .But the Mexican 
tradition of the deluge is that which 
bears the most unequivocal marks of 
having been derived from a Hebrew 
source. This tradition records, that a 
few persons escaped in the Ahuehueti, 
or ark of fire, when the earth was swal- 
lowed up by the deluge, the chief of 
whom was named Patecatle or Cipaque- 
tona; that he invented the art of making 
wine ; that Xelua, one of his descendants, 
at least one of those who escaped with 
him in the ark, was present at the build- 
ing of a high tower, which the succeed- 
ing generation constructed with a view 
of escaping from the deluge, should it 
again occur; the Tonacatecutli, incensed 



at their presumpUon, destroyed the tower 
with lightning, confounded their language 
and dispersed them ; and that Xelua led 
a colony to the New World." — Mex. 
Antiq., tom vi, p. 401. 

In our historical researches we find 
none so obstinate to Biblical analogies 
as Prof. Short, yet even he is compelled 
to admit the traditional knowledge ex- 
isting among the American Indians of a 
flood, and that they were of old world 
origin. On page two hundred and two, 
he says: **That the American popula- 
tion is of old world origin there can be 
but little doubt; but from whence it 
came, and to what particular people or 
peoples it owes its birth, is quite another 
question." In a note on the same page 
we find the foUowing: "Tylor Anahuac, 
London, 1861, p. 104, says: 'On the 
whole, the most probable view of the 
origin of the Mexican tribes seems to be 
the one ordinarily held, that they really 
came from the old world, bringing with 
them several legends, evidently the same 
as the histories recorded in the book of 
Genesis.*" A further note from Pritc- 
hard^s National Historyof Man, London, 
1845, reads: "The era of their existence 
as a distinct and isolated race must 
probably be dated as far back as that time, 
which separated into nations the inbab- 
itants of the old world, and gave to each 
brauch of the human family its primitive 
language and jndividuality." 

The nativc aufhor, Ixtlilxochitl, fixes 
the date of the first peopling of America 
about the year 2000 B. C, which closely 
accords with that given by the Book of 
Mormon, which positively declares that 
it occurred at the time of the dispersion, 
when God in His anger scattered the 
people from Babel upon the face of the 
whole earth. Scientific researches and 
further discoveries will continue, in our 
opinion, to confirm not only the fact that 
Adam is the sole stock from which has 
Sprung the whole human family, but that 
the Bible and Book of Mormon, being 
divine, and bearing on their historical 
and prophetic pages their own confirma- 
tion, can not be impeached by the wisdom 
or leaming of this or any other age ; for 
God has decreed that they should come 
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together as the Sticks of Judah and 
Ephraim and become ooe, in bearing 
tesiimony of the dealings of the Almighty 
with His children. 

Prof. Short, from whose able compila- 
tion we have, and shall probably con- 
ti nue to eztract, while a seeming hater 
of the Book of Mormon, which I pre- 
sume he has never read, only refemng to 
it because other writers of great ability 
have made extracts from it, has never- 
theless accomplished much, we think, in 
confirming its **Divine Origin"4>y his judi- 
cious compilation of historical records. 
As to his opinions, we hold them valua- 
ble only so far as they are supported by 
recorded evidence. We have the same 
right to disagree with his theories as he 
has freely and without stint exercised in 
disagreeing,apparently often without any 
reason whatever, with those advanced, 
and at least circumstantially well sup- 
poried, by Lord Kingsborough; who, 
certainly is entitled to be considered 
among the greatest Compilers of 
original American writings known; as 
well as one of the most pains-taking 
persevering and exhaustive writers on 
American antiquities which our age has 
pioduced. His works, embodied in nine 
immense volumes, while being spoken 
of by some respectable authors as an 
inexplicable maze, have, nolwilhstanding, 
proven a Standard and source of Infor- 
mation, of which most modern writers 
on American antiquities have liberally 
availed themselves, and from which, 
also, we expect to make extracts as oc- 
casion may offer in preparing these 
articles. 

Returning to the subject under con- 
sideration, we will quote from the writ- 
ings of one of those early Catholic 
priests, who sought to destroy every 
vestige of tradition or history from among 
the natives pertaining to religious mat- 
ters. Bishop Las Casas, as quoted by 
Short, p. 228, says: "They (the Guate- 
malians) have among them knowledge 
of the flood and of the end of the world. 
They call it *butic,' a name which signi- 
fies a flood of many waters. They also 
belle ve that another *butic* and judg- 
ment will come, not of water but of fire. 



They hold that certain persons who es- 
caped from the flood populated their 
land; these were called the Great Fathex 
and Great Mother." — Hist. Apologetica, 
MS. Cap. 235 p. 327. 

The Book of Mormon, as we plainly 
proved in number one of this series, 
gives a distinct account of two records 
had among the ancient inhabita.nts of 
this continent, each of which cont^uoed a 
detailed account of the matters which 
we have hastily brought forward and 
compiled in this number from authentic 
records, namely the brass plates brought 
by Nephi from Jerusalem, 600, B. C, 
containing a copy of the five Books of 
Moses; and the same knowledge written 
previously upon the gold plates of Kthcr. 
it would appear unnecessary to make 
quotations from the Bible on these points 
for the sake of cornparison. To those 
desiring to do so we refer them to 
Genesis, chapter vi, 14, 15 16, and 
chapter vii, 13, 17, 19, 20 23. 

Referring to the quotations from Ix- 
tlelxochitl, seventeen hundred and six- 
teen years are said to have elapsed from 
the creation to the flood. Moses places 
it sixteen hundred and fifty-bix, a diflfer- 
ence of only sixty years. They ag''®* 
exactly as to the number of cubits, 
^'ßfteen,'^ which the waters prevailed 
over the highest mountains. Such a 
coincident can lead to but one conclu- 
sion, the identity of origin of the two 
accounts. 

Kingsborough says that Patecatle, ^^^ 
escaped in the ark.invented the art 01 
making wine. Moses informs us that 
Noah became a husbandman, planted a 
vineyard, drank of the wine and va« 
drunken. A remarkable coincident. 

Moses Thatcher. 



The poor are only they who feel P^^» 
and poverty consists in feelingr P^^' 
The rieh, as we reckon them, and among 
them the very rieh, in a true search wrouJd 
be found very indigent and ragg^"'"" 
Emerson, 

The rays of happiness, like those oi 
light, are colorless when unbrokefl.— 
Longfellow^ 
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DüRiNG the last two or three months 
there has been shining in the western 
heavens, for some time after sunset, a 
very brilliant object as an evening star. 
This is the planet Venus, and not a star, 
as we can readily determine by observ- 
ing it from one evening to another, when 
we shall find that it does not remain in the 
same position among the stars, but seems 
to be moving about among them. When- 
ever any celestial object that presents to 
US the appearance of a star moves about 
in this way, we can be certain that it is 
a planet. If we had watched the one 
that we are now considering, when it first 
made its appearance in the west, it would 
seem to rise above the sun higher and 
higher every evening, until finally it 
reached a point midway between the 
horizon and the zenith, where it would 
seem to remain stationary for a short 
time, and then it would begin to approach 
nearer and nearer to the sun every eve- 
ning, as it is doing now, and then, if we 
could watch it still further, we would ob- 
* serve it pass almost in front of the 
sun, then it will make its appearance 
on the other side of the sun, and to see 
it then we must look for it before sunrise, 
when it will continue to be morning star 
for the same length of time that it was 
evening star, and then through the same 
changes over again. 

The sun is the center round which it 
moves, in the same way as the earth on 
which we live, but its orbit is not so large 
as that of our earth. If we should rep- 
resent the sun by a point. and around 
this draw circles to represent the paths 
of the earth and Venus, the path of the 
latter would be inside that of the earth, 
so that an observer on the earth, looking 
at the orbit of Venus, would not see it 
from the side, but would see only the 
edge, just as one would see only the tire 
of a wheel if he stood in its plane. Now 
if the wheel be set in motion, and we 
note carefully some point on the tire, it 
may first move down, then away from us ; 
now it begins to rise o(l the farther side 
of the hub, then is seen above the hub, 
and finally approaches the observer, after 



which it begins to sink and so goes 
through the same changes again as be- 
fore. It is -in much the same way that 
Venus moves. 

Of all celestial objects, except the sun 
and moon, this is the brightest, and some- 
times so brilliant is it that it casts a very 
distinct shadow when the moon is not 
present, as we may notice at almost any 
time when it is high in the heavens after 
sunset, or .before sunrise. Nor is it a 
very uncommon thing to see it in broad 
daylight, as was observed by a great 
many not long since. 

It takes the earth about three hundred 
and sixty-five and one-fourth days to 
make one complete revolution around 
the sun; hence, this is our year. But 
Venus makes a revolution in much less 
time,in only two hundred and twenty-four 
and seven tenth days, or about seven and 
one-half of our months; but from any 
Position, as evening or morning star, to 
return to the same position again, will 
require about five hundred and eighty* 
tour days. This would not be the case 
if the earth always remained in the same 
part of its orbit, for then the period would 
be the same as the length of its year. 
But the earth is constantly moving in the 
same direciion as Venus, so that if the 
latter should be exactly between us and 
the sun, it will come back to exactly the 
same position in its orbit in two hundred 
and twenty-four and seven-tenth days; 
but in the meantime we have gone on a 
considerable distance, so that it will take 
more than the seven and a half months to 
come between us and the sun again, and 
this is the period; five hundred and 
eighty-four days, mevitioned above. 

This planet we always see near the 
sun; we look west for it in the evening, 
and east in the morning. It can never 
be seen in the east at sunset, nor in the 
west at sunrise ; for if this could be the 
case, then we would of course be between 
the sun and the planet, or the planet's 
orbit would extend outside ours ; but this 
would be impossible, since its orbit is 
much smaller than ours, and also inside 
of it. 
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Venus is nearly as large as our earth, 
its diameter being seven thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six miles, while that 
of the earth is seven thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen miles; but when 
we measure its angular diameter, we find 
that it varies greatly, for it is not always 
at the same distance from us. When it 
is farthest away its diameter is about ten 
seconds, and when nearest it appears 
much larger, its diameter being about 
sixty seconds. 

The distance from the sun is about 
sixty-six million miles, though sometimes 
more and at other times less, for like all 
the other planets, the earth included, it 
has a path somethin^ like a circle, elon- 
gated in one direction a little, with the 
sun not exactly in the centre, but re- 
moved a little to one side in the direction 
of the longest diameter. Since the earth 
is situated at the average distance of 
ninety-two and one-third million miles 
from the sun, the greatest distance of 
the planet may be as much as one hun- 
dred and sixty million miles, while the 
least distance may be no more than 
twenty-three and a half million miles. 

VViih the naked eye we cannot detect 
any irregularity in the form of Venus, 
but with the aid of a telescope we notice 
al once that it presents to us one of the 
phases of the moon ; and if we continue 
to observe for the period of five hundred 
and eighty-four days, or what is called 
by astronomers the synodic revolution, 
we would observe all the phases of the 
moon. And if this is the case, then 
Venus, like the moon, does not shine by 
its own light, but receives its light from 
the great center of our system, and then 
re lects some of this to us, more or less, 
according to its favorable or unfavorable 
Position for so doing. 

In an article on the moon, in a former 
number, it was shown how the crescent, 
half moon, füll moon, etc., were pro- 
duced. The cause of these changes in 
the appearance of the planet is much the 
same as in the case of the moon, and the 
explanation also will be similar. We 
may place a lighted candle in a dark 
room on a table, or anywhere so that it 
is on about a level with the eye. Now 



let some one, or yourself, move a ball 
around the candle in a plane at about 
the same level as the eye, and you will 
notice the following appearanccs: when 
the ball is between the eye and the 
candle, the dark side will be tumed to- 
ward you, and if you could be far enough 
away you could not see the ball, but as 
it passes to the right of the candle you 
begin to see a small portion of theillumi- 
nated side of the ball in the shape of a 
crescent with the homs turned away from 
the light. As the ball continues its re- 
volution, the crescent becomes larger, and 
when the ball is as far to the right as it 
can go, it looks like the half moon, after 
this it becomes gibbous, and, when it 
arises on the other side of the light 
we see it in the shape of the füll 
moon, for then the whole of its illumi- 
nated side is turned toward us; as it 
proceeds further in its course it goes 
through the same changes again only in 
an inverse order, until it arrives in the 
Position it first occupied on completing 
its synodic revolution. 

When the Copernican system was 
first announced it was not very favorably 
received by many of the leamed men of 
those times, as they had been brought 
up to believe in the Ptolemaic system, 
which teaches that the earth is the cen- 
tre of the universe, and the stars, sun 
and planets all revolve about it asa cen- 
tre. But Galileo, the celebrated Italian 
astronomer, accepted the new system, 
and as soon as he had invented the tele- 
scope, resolved to use it in order to 
prove the truth of his belief. If Venus 
and Mercury, planets with orbits inside 
ours, do not shine by their own light but 
are dark bodies like the earth, they 
must shine by the light which they re- 
ceive from the sun, and hence must pre- 
sent to US the phases of the moon. His 
observations were not continued long 
before he discovered this to be the case. 
One might suppose that the best lime 
to observe the planet, would be whenitis 
nearest, but here an objection presents 
itself; it is that the planet is then but 
little or not at all visible, as we havc at- 
tempted to explain above. 
As the orbit of this planet is so nearly 
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circular Ihe amount of heat and light re- 
ceived by it in winter and summet is 
about the same as with the earth, while 
with" Mercury, in consequence of the 
great elongation of its orbit the amount 
received in one season of the year is 
about two and a half times wbat it re- 
ceives in the opposite season. 

In consequence of its nearer Situation 
to the sun, it receives much more heat 
and light than the earth, and by calcula- 
tion the quantity is found to be about 
twice as much as we get. 

Some astronomers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth^ and also a few of the present 
Century have declared that they could 
see some faint markings upon the sur- 
face of Venus, and watching them from 
one evening to another, they have been 
enabled to determine the length of time 
required for the planet to tum on its 
axis. Nearly all have made the time of 
revolution a little less than twenty-four 
hours, though the results do not agree 
with each other exactly. Modern as- 
tronomers, with better Instruments, have 
failed to discover any of those mark- 
ings, and many of them have come to 
the conclusion that the older astronomers 
must have been wrong, and what they 
supposed to be spots were nothing more 
than some sort of optica! illusion result- 
ing perhaps from the impefections of 
their Instruments; though one thing can 
be Said in their favor and that is that 
most of the observations were made in 
Italy, where the atmosphere is much 
more clear, and permits much better 
views to be taken. 

Schröter, a German astronomer, no- 
ticed that the homs of the crescent Ve- 
nus were blunt, at certain times, and sup- 
posed this to be caused by the shadow 
of some high mountains near that part 



of the surface. In calculating their 
height, we reach the extravagant eleva- 
tion of twenty-seven miles, or five times 
the height of Mount Everest, the most 
elevated peak on the surface of our 
earth. But this extravagant height is not 
likely to be true. 

The axis of this planet is very much 
inclined to the plane of its orbit, if 
former observations, though very uncer- 
tain, be true. With our earth the incli- 
nation is twenty-three and a half degrecs, 
but in Venus, it amounts to about fifty 
degrees, so that in our latitude on that 
planet the sun in midwinter, at noon, 
would just appear above the southem 
horizon and then set for the rest of the 
day, but in midsummer, at noon, instead 
of rising to a little south of the zenith 
or almost overhead as it does with us, 
the sun would be almost as far north of 
the zenith, as it is south of it here on the 
earth« 

Many conjectures have been made in rc- 
gard to the question as to whether Venus 
is inhabited or not. But from what has 
been shown already about its great heat, 
light and extremes of seasons it would 
be almost impossible for human beings, 
such as we are,to live there, though we can 
not teil what may be the circumstances 
surrounding them so as to enable them 
to endure the great heat, and also the 
extremes of seasons. It is known to 
be surrounded by an atmosphere, even 
denser than that of our earth, and in this 
atmosphere as supposed by some, there 
may be suspended a protecting mantle 
of clouds, but the most we can say on 
this^subject is little more than conjecture. 

Quebec, 

Flatteryis like Cqlogne water; tobe 
smelled of, not swallowed.^5////»^j. 
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EIGHTH LEAF. 

One of the great difficulties in the way 
of inquiring minds, desirous of under- 
standing gospel truth, is the apparent 
doom of the great bulk of the human 



familyto perdition. The declaration is 
plainly and positively made in the scrip- 
tures that there is no other name given 
under heaven whereby man can be saved, 
but the name of Christ Jesus. It is also 
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proclaimed that, ^'except a man be born 
of water and of the spirit he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God." (John iii, 
5). Many millions of the earth's inhabi- 
tants have passed away without hearing 
the name of Jesus, or having any oppor- 
tunityoftheprivilege of the secondbirth. 
And the query arises, must all these souls 
be lost in consequence ? And if so can the 
God of the Bible be just? Further; the 
questioD comes up, if the world has been 
in error so long, and the Church of Lat- 
ter-day Saints is the only true Church of 
Christ, what has become of the genera- 
tions of professing Christians, who lived 
and died in the centuries between the 
loss of the gospel and the priesthood 
and their restoration in the present age ? 
The difficulty arises through lack of a 
correct understanding of the plan of 
salvation, and through the erroneous 
doctrines of unautborized teachers. Or- 
thodox '^Christianity'' affirms that the 
future State of man is fixed at death; 
that the departing spirit goes either to 
an eternal heaven or an everlasting 
hell ; and that there is no possibility of 
change, but, to use a familiär saying, '^as 
the tree falls, so it lies." The light of 
modern revelation roUs back the dark- 
ness of ages and unfolds the glorious 
plan of human redemption in its fulness, 
and the illuminated souI perceives the 
triumph of justice in union with mercy, 
through the extension of gospel Privileges 
beyond the narrow sphere of this mortal 
life. 

Why should the opportunity to leam 
and the power to obey the truths of the 
gospel be confined to dwellers in the 
flesh? Is it to be supposed that when 
the immortal spirit leaves its domicile of 
clay its powers of perception, of reason, 
of reception or rejection of.truth or 
error, of Submission or rebeilion to the 
decrees of heaven, are buried with the 
decaying body? The idea is contrary to 
all the iiopes of the life to come kindled 
in the heart by the promises of the gos- 
pel. It is also anti-scriptural. There is 
nothing in holy writ which establishes 
any such absurdity. Paul declares that 
all men shall be judged by the gospel 
which he preached. If this is true and 



God is just, must not all men kear that 
gospel and have the opportunity of rc- 
cei ving or rejecting it ? And if this priv- 
liege has not been granted to tbem 
while in the body, must it not be afforded 
them when out of the body? 

Peter states that the Lord shall <^udge 
the quick and the dead," and explains that 
"For this cause was the gospel preached 
also to them that .are dead; that they 
might be judged according to men in the 
flesh but live according to God in tbe 
spirit" (i Peter, iv, 6). He mentions 
this in connection with his history of the 
mission änd works of Jesus, who, be 
teils US, "being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the spirit, by 
which also He went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison" (i Peter, iii,i8, 19). 
This accounts for the whereabouts of tbe 
Savior during the interval between bis 
death on the cross and His resurrection 
from the sepulchre in the rock. At His 
appearance to Mary in the garden, after 
He had risen. He said, "I am not yet 
ascended to my Father." During the 
three days of His body 's sleep in the 
tomb He was continuing the werk the 
Father had given Him to do. He was 
preaching deliverance to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound (Isaiah Lxi, i). That 
these spirits in prison had been in the 
flesh, Peter makes clear by stating that 
they were "disobedient m the days of 
Noah, while the ark was preparing.'* 
The gospel was thus preached also to 
the dead, that they might have the same 
opportunities^and be judged by the same 
gospel as the living. 

The exercise of faith is an Operation 
of the spint and so is repentance. These 
lead to obedience and obedience to ac- 
ceptance with God. The body without 
the spirit is dead and can neither believe, 
repent nor obey ; but the spirit without 
the body is active, sentient and capable 
of exercising all its powers that are 
adapted to a Spiritual sphere. It is only 
through the naedium of the body, how- 
ever, that the spirit can handle, exper- 
ience and fully control or be subjectcd 
to corporeal things. That part of the 
gospel which pertains to earthly ordi- 
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naoces and *observances is> therefore> 
unapproachable to the disembodied. But 
they can learn and submit to all its 
Spiritual laws and influences and ''live 
according to God in the spirit." They 
can hear the gospel, for Christ preached 
it to many of them ; they can obey, for 
He not only proclaimed liberty to them 
but "He led captivity captive," and they 
must therefore have repented and become 
acceptable to God. As one of the early 
fathers of the Church said of the slain 
Redeemer, "He went into Hades alone, 
but he came forth with a multitude.'' 

The Je WS of Christas day'believed 
that there were two divisions of the 
spirit World — Paradise and Tartarus. 
The good went to the former, the bad 
to the latter. Jesus promised the re- 
pentant thief on the cross: "To-day 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise." This 
is not the abode of the Eternal Father 
but of departed spirits, where they wait 
until the resurreciion. A place of in- 
struction and preparation, of peace and 
rest, of joy and serenity, of progress to- 



wards perfection. And into this abode 
of the just, Christ led from Tartarus the 
spirits purified and chastened through 
their captivity, who were disobedient in 
the flesh in the days of Noah, but had 
suffered for their rebellion and in the 
spirit had gladly received the gospel 
through His ministrations. And thus, 
in the due time of the Lord all, who have 
dwelt upon the earth in any age; Jew, 
Gentile, Heathen, Chnstian, may hear 
the glad tidings of the everiasting gospel 
preached by those appointed and author- 
ized, and have an opportunity of repent- 
ance, improvement and reconciliation. 
But the ordinances which belong to the 
sphere of mortality cannot be received 
in a Spiritual estate ; they belong to the 
flesh and must be attended to in the 
flesh. Consideration of the means pro- 
vided by Infinite Goodness through which 
the benefits of those essential ordinances 
can be obtained by believing, repentant, 
disembodied persons, must be left tili 
the unfolding of another leaf. 

C. W, Penrose, 
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VIII. 



ROMAN FORUM AND COLISEUM. 

CONTRARY to our expectation, we 
found the Corso, the great thoroughfare 
of the ancient city, the most modern 
appearing street in Italy. It is lined on 
either side with the most beautif ul shops, 
in the Windows of which are displayed 
all kinds of wares for sale. The side- 
walks were thronged with hurrying 
crowds of people, and the street with 
every description of vehicle. The con- 
sequent animation and bustle were a 
new revelation to us, while thinking of 
the "eternal city" as the home of the 
ancients, whose ruins we had come to 
see. The Corso leads from the Porta 
del Popolo, the northern entrance to the 
city, to the ancient Roman Forum. 

Here, between the Palatine Hill, where 
Romulus founded his city, 753 B. C, 
and the Quirinal, upon whose slopes, the 
Sabines raised their rival town, was the 



common focus and place of assembly of 
the entiie State. Not only in those 
earliest days when the population was 
insignificant, and the cause of quarrel or 
dispute amounted to little more than a 
family brawl, but thei Forum, overlooked 
by the Castle and temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol Hill, was still the scene of con- 
troversy, when the rise or fall of nations 
was considered, and maintained this im- 
portance as the populär civic and poliiical 
rendezvous, down to the latest period of 
ancient Rome. What is there about it 
remaining to revive the memory of those 
glorious days when ils counsels ruled the 
World? Only ruins. The three Parian 
marble columns, so often represented in 
the populär pictures of Rome, is all that 
is left of the ancient temple of Castor and 
Pollux, erected nearly five hundred years 
B. C, as a temple of viclory. The 
eight granite columns below are the re- 
mains of the Temple of Saturn. Then 
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there is the colonnade of the **Twelve 
Gods," one of the principal relics of 
Roman paganism. The temples of Ves- 
pasian, Faustina and Concordia, the latter 
erected by Tiberius B. C. 7, to com- 
memorate the peace which terminated 
the long struggle between the Patricians 
and Plebeians. Within it was the sena- 
torial assembly hall, the entrance to 
which IS still preserved. Near these 
ancient ruins is the triumphal arch of 
Septimus Severus, erected in honor of 
that emperor and his sons, Caracalla and 
Geta; Caracalla afterwards murdered 
his brother, and had his name oblitera- 
ted from the arch. An old wall near by 
this arch is what is left of the imperial 
Rostrum or orator*s tribune, where many 
of the soul-stirring orations that yet live, 
were delivered by the Champions of the 
people in the clamorous days of the 
Tribunes. The Basilica of Julia, com- 
menced by Caesar and completed by 
Augustus, also occupies a place in the 
Forum. It contained courts of justice 
and commercial exchanges. The three 
colossal arches of the Basilica of Con- 
stantine are in good preservation, and 
have afforded modern architects modeis 
for some of the grandest church edifices. 
From the top of these arches the most 
commanding view of the city as it existed 
anciently may be oblained. The ruins 
being grouped about it more thickly than 
at any other point. 

To the southeast rises, in ancient gran- 
deur, the sublime Coliseum, tlie largest 
theatre in the world. It was founded by 
the Emperor Vespasian and completed 
by Titus in the year 80. It was con- 
structed of blocks of travertine (lime- 
stone) originally held together by iron 
clamps. The external circumference of 
the building, which is in the form of an 
ellipse, measures nineteen hundred feet. 
The long diameter is six hundred and 
fifty-eight feet (the length of one block in 
Salt Lake City), and about one hundred 
feet less in width. The height is upwards 
of two hundred feet. Above the arena 
rise the tiers of seats, intersected by 
Steps and passages, most of which are 
now in ruins. Although butone-third of 
the gigantic structure now remains, great 



portions having been quarried out to 
build other palaces, its ruins still produce 
an overwhelming effect. An indescriba- 
ble Impression is feit viewing it by moon- 
light, or when it is illuminated by torches 
or Bengal lights. The Coliseum has 
ever been a symbol of the greatness of 
Rome, and gave rise to a propbeüc saying 
of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims of the eighth 
Century, as follows: 
"While stonds the Coliseum. Rome shall stand; 
When CaOls the CoUseum, Rome shall M, 
And when Rome falls— the World 1" 

America's great traveler and poct- 
statesman, Bayard Taylor, writes of the 
Coliseum in the foUowing strain: "A 
majesty like that of nature clothes this 
wonderful edifice. Walls rise above 
walis, and arches above arches, from ev- 
ery side of the grand arena, like a sweep 
of craggy, pinnacled mountains around 
an oval lake. The two outer circles have 
almost enärely disappeared, torn away 
by the rapacious nobles of Rome during 
the middle ages, to build their palaces. 
When entire, and filled with its hundrcd 
thousand spectators, it must have exceed- 
ed any pageant which the world can now 
produce. • • • I have seen 
the flush of morn and eve rast on the 
Coliseum, I have seen the noonday sky 
framed in its broken loopholes like plates 
of polished sapphire; and last night, as 
the moon had grown into the zenith, I 
wentto view it with her. Around the 
Forum all was silent and spcctral— a sen- 
tinel challenged us at the Arch of Titus, 
under which we passed, and along the 
Caesar*s wall, which lay in black shadow. 
Dead stillness brooded around the Coli- 
seum ; the pale, silvery lustre streamed 
through its arches, and over the grassy 
walls, giving them a look of shadowy 
grandeur which day could not bcsiow. 
The scene will remain frcsh in my Mem- 
ory forever." 

The inauguration ceremonies of this 
wonderful building, which would seat 
eighty-seven thousand spectators, con- 
sisted of Gladiatorial combats, which 
continued for one hundred days, in which 
five thousand wild beasts were slain. 
They were foUowed by naval contests, 
the arena being filled with water, upon 
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which was launched miniature men-of- 
war. In Ihe year 248 the Emperor Philip 
celebrated the thousandth anniversary of 
the Foundation of Rome within its walls, 
with magnificent games, among them the 
wild and barbarous gladiatorial con- 
tests. These were ggnerally between 
slaves, prisoners or convicts, and were 
a very frequent source of entertainment 
and amusement to the Roman people. 
The games commenced with a prelude, 
in which the gladiators fought with 
wooden weapons, until a given signal, 
when they took up their swords and be- 
gan in earnest to fightin couples. When 
the vanquished was not killed in the con- 
test bis fate was decided by the specta- 



tors, who, if they thought he had fought 
well and deserved to live, signified the 
same by pressing down their thumbs, but 
if they wished him to be dispatched, by 
turning them up. The victors were hon- 
ored; being crowned with palm and re- 
warded with money. They sometimes 
purchased their liberty by fighting well, 
and received as a badge of freedom the 
wooden glave or sword. These games * 
were abolished in the beginning of the 
fifth Century by Hoüorius, who con- 
sidered them too brutal for Christian 
spectators. , De Vallibus. 



What fates impose, that men must 
needs abide. — Shakspeare, 



THE NEPHITES UNDER THE JUDGES. 



Thus, year by year rolled on, the 
greatcr portion of the people remaining in 
pride and wickedness and gradually 
growing more hardened, and the lesser 
portion, Walking more circumspectly be- 
fore God, subject as usual, to the perse- 
cutions of those who worked iniquity. 

Six hundred years had now passed 
away since Lehi left Jerusalem. La- 
choneus was the Chief Judge and 
Governor of the land. The time had 
fully come for the promised signs to 
appear that should herald the birth of 
the Messiah, indeed the ungodly made a 
great uproar and claimed that the time 
had passed, the signs had not appeared, 
the prophecies had failed, the prophets 
were imposters and the Christians dupes. 
In their fiendish exultation they set a 
day to slay those who believed ; but be- 
fore that day came, the all important 
sign shone in the heavens and illumined 
the earth. At the going down of the 
sun there was no darkness, all the night 
long it was as h'ght as midday, and a 
new and glorious star appeared in the 
heavens. Thus was the failh of the 
saints vindicated and great was their joy, 
whilst they who had been plotting murder 
against God's anointed ones were filled 
with dread and disappointment. Many 



were now added to the Church, but the 
reforniation was not sufficiently strong 
to Stern the torrent of deep-seated de- 
pravity ; too many served God from the 
cowardly instinct of fear of his wrath 
and not from the heartfelt love of truth 
and righteousness. The Gadianton rob- 
bers still infested the land, making the 
mountains their strongholds, where the 
people could not overpower them (A. C. 
2) ; in fact they were constantly strength- 
ened by Nephite dissenters and outlaws 
who fled to them, as well as by numbers 
of wayward youths, who were led into 
iniquity by their flattering solicitations. 
And so the story runs unlil the year 
A. C. 13, when the inspired histoiian 
relates that "there began to be wars and 
contentions throughout all the land ; for 
the Gadianton robbers had become so 
numerous, and did slay so many of the 
people, and did lay waste so many cities^ 
and did spread so much death and car- 
nage throughout the land^ that it became 
expedient that all the people, both the 
Nephites and the Lamanites, should take 
up arms against them; therefore all the 
Lamanites who had become converted 
unto the Lord, did unite with their 
brethren, the Nephites, and were com- 
pelled, for the safety of their lives, and 
their women and their children^ to take 
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up arms against tbose Gadianton rob-^ 
bers, jea, and also to maintain tbeir 
rights, and the Privileges of their 
Church, and of their worship, and their 
freedom and their liberty." In the four- 
teenth year the wars conti nued slightly 
to the disadvantage of the robbers, but 
in the fifteenth the Gadiantons gained 
many advantages, from which time they 
•* oontinued to grow in boldness and con- 
fidence as well as in numbers. At last 
the Nephite leaders (Lachoneus the Gov- 
ernor, and Gidgiddoni the Commander- 
in-Chief), determined upon the bold ex- 
pedient of gathering in the people from 
all quarters of the continent, with their 
movable possessions, grain^ provisions, 
beasts of bürden, flocks, herds, &c., into 
one region, and by a Fabian policy of 
inaction, wear out the robbers, who 
were too lazy to work, but depended 
upon the game caught in the chase, and 
the spoils of their forays for their sub- 
sistance. No words can teil the terrible 
State of misery, fearful apprehension and 
unrest that must have existed in all parts 
of these vast continents, before such a 
gigantic experiment, for weal or woe, 
would have been thought of, much more, 
put into execution. No exodus of ancient 
or modern times equals ii in vastness, or 
approaches it in the wide extent of its 
workings. It was not a tribe, or even 
"a nation on wheels," it was two conti- 
nents converging, massing their ofTspring 
in the humiliation of defeat and the 
agony of a forlorn hope, either to starve 
out their enemies or in one vast sepul- 
chre fall a prey to their savagery. 

The Governor's proclamation was is- 
sued; the people in their extremity 
obeyed. Every thing that could aüord 
help or sustenance to the robber bands 
was carried off or destroyed. The con- 
joint Nephites and Lamanites left behind 
Ihem a desert and a desolation. By 
thousands and tens of thousands, aye, 
probably by millions, they gathered, the 
north gave up and the south held not 
back. From the frozen shores of the 
Northern Oceans, to the rocky promon- 
tory, that ends the southern continent 
they deserted homes and lands and all, 
and by slow, tedious, encumbered, and 



ever watchful marches they assembled 
at the appointed gathering place— the 
lands of Zarahemla and Bountiful. Here 
they fortified themselves and prepared 
for the onslaght of their barbarous, in- 
human foes. Here also they humbled 
themselves before the Lord and in the 
misery of their humiliation sought His 
forgiveness and blessing. 

Year by year they kept up their fearful 
watch, ever on the alert to repuke the cx- 
ultant foe that had swept down upon their 
tenantless homes, and revelled in their 
deserted cities, and that were now hem- 
ming them in, and again and again press- 
ing them to the combat. More than one 
desperate battle was fought with bloody 
loss on both sides. But the Nephites 
had supplies for seven years for them- 
selves and their animals, whilst the rob- 
bers had -none. Gradually the game in 
the wilderness was consumed and hun- 
ger began its direful work amongst their 
hosts. However, before this(A. C. 19) a 
great and terrible battle was fought, tbe 
most sanguinary that had ever occured 
to the children of Lehi since the day he 
left Jerusalem. In tbis fierce fight the 
Nephites were the victors, but it did not 
bring them freedom, it was not until 
hunger had done its work and enervated 
tbe robbers that tbe triumph of their 
arms was complete and the Gadianton 
robbers were annihilated (A. C. 21.) 
Then the people rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy and universally praised the 
name of the Lord of Hosts; all were 
brought to a knowledge of His holy 
laws, and all believed, nothing doubting, 
the inspired words of His prophets. 
Even the captured robbers were preach- 
ed to and labored with, of whom all, who 
ropented of their sins and enteied into 
covenant to murder no more, were sct at 
liberty, tbose who refused to make this 
covenant were punished according to 
their crimes. 

The people did not return to their forraer 
habitations until the twenty-sixth year, 
when the decrease in their supplies of 
provisions warned them of the necessity 
of recommencing their agricultural la- 
bors. Each man then, with his family,his 
flocks> herds and other possessions, his 
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goldjhis precious things, &c.,returned to 
bis home, whether in the north or the 
soutb^and once more the laws were framed 
'in equity and justice and administered 
without fevor. For a few years iheir pros- 
pcrity was great, many cities were built 
anew and many old cities repaired, many 
highways were cast up, "and many roads 
made, which led from city to city, and from 
land to land, and from place to place. 
And tbus passed away the twenty-eighth 
year, and people had continual peace." 
This was the last year of peaceunder 
tbe Judges. 

And now the old, old story has to be 
told for the last lime. The wide spread 
and abundant prosperity brought great 
riches, the riches gave birth to all the 
old fonns of folly and iniquity, and the 
Gadianton robbers or some nearly allied 
combinations controlled the nation. But 
tbe Nephites did not ignorantly fall into 
error and transgression, many prophets 
were sent by the Lord to admonish and 
warn them. Their voice was rejected 
and they were ofttimes persecuted unto 
deatb. It was one of the laws of the 
Republic that when any one had been 
adjudged worthy of death by the 
local authorites, that the sentence could 
not be carried out until the matter had 
been laid before the Chief Governor of 
all the land at Zarahemla, and he had 
signed the death Warrant. But regard- 
less of this wise provision the corrupt 
judges, the apostate high priests, the 
crime stained lawyers put the servants 
of God to death on their own responsibi- 
lity. When complaint was made at the 
central seat of government with regard 
to these infamous usurpations of power, 
they openly rebelled and set the laws 
and the government atdefiance. Gather- 
ing their relatives, friends and sympa- 
thizers around them, who as a rule were 
found amongst the richer and more'in- 
fluential classes,they determined to over- 
tbrow the Republic and establish a mon- 
archy. In this they were only partly 
successful: the republic was overthrown 
but the monarchy was not established. 
The righteous Lachoneus was dead, bis 
son,Lachoneus,the younger, had succeed- 
ed htm and to better bring about their pur- 



pose the traitors murdered him (A. C 30). 
This crime brought anarchy, the people 
would not have a king, they preferred no 
government at all to a monarchy, they 
were too used to the sweets of an elective 
government by the Citizens. The con- 
fusion was unbounded, the chaos univer- 
sal. By and bye the people gathered in 
tribes, somewhat patriarchal in their for- 
mation, each petty leader or head of a 
powerful family gathering around him 
bis descendants, and their associates 
and dependents, each tribe being gov- 
erned by its own laws and regulations^ 
whilst for mutual protection they entered 
into a species of confederation to pre- 
vent one tribe trespassing upon the 
rights of another, which happily pre- 
venled the outbreak of actual war 

In the mean time, one audacious leader, 
named Jacob, a violent pcrsecutor of the 
servants of God, gathered a strong party 
from the classes most responsible for the 
breaking up of the Commonwealth. His 
adherents endeavored to make him king 
over the whole land, but 4he confederate 
tribes would not listen to his dictation. 
Jacob and his numerous followers there- 
fore determined to establish his power 
in another region, and they made a sud- 
den migrationinto the northernmost por- 
tions of the land. with the Intention of 
there developing their strength,until they 
flattered themselves, by the aid of dis- 
senters, they could crush out all Opposi- 
tion and make the sway of Jacob univer- 
sal. So unexpected and speedy was 
their departure, that the other tribes 
could not prevent its accomplishment. 
On their arrival at their destination they 
built a magnificent city, which they 
named Jacobugath after their king, but 
which was destroyed a few years after in 
the terrible convulsions that marked the 
crucifixion of the King of Kings. 

Regarding this city the voice of the 
Lord from heaven declared, "And be- 
hold, that, great city Jacobugath, which 
was inhabited by the people of King 
Jacob, have I caused to be burned with 
fire, because of their sins and their 
w^ickedncss, which was above all the 
wickedness of the whole earth, because 
of their secret murders and combina- 
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tions; for it was they that did destroy 
the peace of my people and the Govern- 
ment of the land : therefore I did cause 
them to be burned, to destroy them from 
before my face, that the biood of the 
prophets and the saints should not come 
up unto me any more against them." 

Thus ended the rule of the Judges; 
an epoch in the history of God's favored 
people Israel, both glorious and shame- 
ful. Glorious in the devotion of so 
many noble lives to God and the truth, 



glorious in the willing sacriüce so notty 
made of life and all earthly things for 
righteousness' sake ; shameful in the fre- 
quent abuse of God's goodness, in the 
ever recurring violation of his laws, 
shameful in the triumph of iniquity over 
virtue, and at last in its violent end m 
murder, anarchy and national chaos. 

George Reynolds, 

Errata. — Od page 17a, first columo, m tbe 
thirty-slxth and fifty-third lines, the word "La- 
manitcs" should read "Zoramites." 
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On the fourth of July, 1850, the Gen- 
eral Assembly met in the Bowery at 2 p. 
m.,when the Nauvoo Legion was marched 
in under the command of their respective 
officers. An escort then waited upon 
Govemor Brigham Young, to request his 
attendance. Previous to his arrival three 
cheers were proposed by General D. H. 
Wells, for the Govemor, Lieut. Gover- 
nor and State of Deseret, all of which 
were most heartily given. The Govemor 
gave a very energetic speech, when the 
people were blessed and dismissed by 
the Lieut. Governor; after which the 
Senate and House went into Joint Ses- 
sion, transacdng general business ; heavy 
taxes were imposed on spirituous liquors, 
amounting to fifty per cent. upon the sell- 
ing price, while iron, steel and useful 
wares were *' exempted from all and any 
assessment and tax whatever;'* includ- 
ing tea, cofFee, sugar, and all other gro- 
ceries, medicines, &c., &c. Such were 
the wise regulations, that thousands of 
emigrants passing through the city ex- 
pressed the utmost satisfaction, in writing 
to their friends and through the medium 
of the public press. 

An analysis of the water of the Warm 
Springs near this city, according to a 
letter from Dr. John Bernhisel, dated 
2ist March, 1850, to Governor Young, 
gives the following: 

" Three fluid ounces of the waiter, on 
evaporation to dryness in a platina cap- 
sule, gave 8.25 grains of solid, dry, saline 



matter; carbonate of Hme and magnesia, 
0.240; peroxide of iron, 0.040; lime, 
0.545; chlorine, 3.454; soda, 2.877; «Mag- 
nesia, 0.370; 0.703; -total, 8.229. 

" It is slightly charged with sulphuric 
acid gas and with carbonic acid gas, aod 
is a pleasant, saline, mineral water, hav- 
ing valuable properties belonging to sa- 
line sulphur Springs." 

This analysis was by Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, Chemist, Boston, Mass. 

In the Deseret News of July 6, tbis 
year, Captain Howard Stansbury pnb- 
lished a letter denying the truth of cer- 
tain mmors on the eastem side of the 
Rocky Mountains, respecting his trcat- 
ment in Great Salt Lake City by the au- 
thorities. He says, among other things: 
"We were received by the President, 
Brigham Young, and public authorilics 
with the greatest courtesy, both officially 
and personally, and will remember with 
gratitude the many tokens of kindncss 
and regard we have received from them 
and the Citizens of the place. Evcry fe- 
cility has been studiously aiforded us for 
the prosecution of our duties; instru- 
mentsof science frankly and gratuitously 
loaned, and the able and faithful assist- 
tance obtained, from their commcncement 
here, of a gentleman well known as a 
fearless advocate of your doctrine, and a 
prominent and influential memberof your 
Community." (This alludes to the Hon. 
Albert Carrington, who was an assistant 
of the U. S. Geological Survey.) "I 
have deemed it not improper to say this 
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much, to counteract an erroneous Im- 
pression against a people already bur- 
thened with too much undeserved re- 
proach." 

[Signed.] *' Howard Stansbury. 
Captain Corps Topographical Engineers, 
in Charge of Survey of Great Salt Lake." 

On the 24th of July, this year, the anni- 
▼ersary of the entrance of the Pioneers 
into this valley was celebrated wirh great 
iclat, Besides the usual proceedings of 
firing of cannon at early dawn, &c., the 
Brass and Martial Bands, in three grand 
carriages fitted up for the occasion, en- 
livened the proceedings. The Brass 
band had a carriage nine feet wide and 
twenty-nine feet long, drawn by fourtecn 
horses, which appeared for the first time. 
At S a. m. an escort was formed at the 
Bowery, under the direction of D. H. 
Wells, Samuel W. Richards, James A. 
Little, Dan. Jones and Horace S. El- 
dredge: i, Martial Band. Flag, "Tnith 
and Freedom." 2. Brass Band in cos- 
tume. 3. Twenty-foür young men in uni- 
form. Banner, " The Lion of the Lord." 
Inchargeof James A. Little. 4. Twenty- 
four young ladies, in white, with blue 
scarfs, and wreaths oJf red and white 
roses. Banner, " Hail to our Chieftain." 
In Charge of S. W. Richards. 5. Twenty- 
four aged fathers. Banner, Stars and 
Stripes. Motto, "Heroes of '76." In 
care of Dan. Jones. 6. Twenty-four 
Bishops with banners, preceded by Pre- 
siding Bishop Whitney. 7. The Com- 
missioned Officers of the Nauvoo Legion, 
on foot, in uniform, wearing swords. In 
Charge of General D. H. Wells. The 
escort thus arranged, led by the Marshai 
of State, on horse, marched to the Gov- 
ernor's house, where they received the 
foUowing distinguished persons: John 
Smith, Captain Stansbury, Daniel Spen- 
cer, W. W. Phelps, W. I. Appleby, P. 
P. Pratt, George A. Smith, Heber C. 
Kimball, Govemor B. Young, Isaac 
Morley, Lieut. Gunnison, Orson Spen- 
cer, Simeon Andrews, Hosea Stout, Ezra 
T. Benson, James Lewis, Williard Rich- 
ards, Thomas Bullock. After which 
they proceeded to the Bowery, where a 
Liberty pole had been erected, on which 
the flag was unfurled amid great cheer- 



ing, and music by the bands, accom- 
panied by the firing of nine rounds of 
cannon, during which the procession 
passed into the Bowery, where the ranks 
were opened and faced inward, while the 
escorted party were conducted to the 
stand. 

The occasion was a grand one, and 
President Young reminded the people 
thus assembled that "three years this 
day the camps came together and were 
located on City Creek." Comparatively 
few are left now, but those who are can 
remember this interesting gathering, and 
teil of the peaceful and glorious infiu- 
ences that were feit when the President 
addressed the people, telling them of 
their escape from ** peril, want, sufTering, 
mobocracy and desolation." Orations 
and addresses, interspersed with music 
and songs, throughout the day, enlivened 
the people. The utmost good humor 
prevailed. Toasts were proposed by 
Mr. James Lewis, all of which were of 
great local interest, after which some of 
the strangers present indulged in em- 
bodying the sentiments they entertained 
towards us in toasts sparkling with wit 
and good feeling ; that of Lieutenant Gun- 
nison, U. S. A.jis worthy of re-reading: 
"The Eagle of the United States when 
plumed on the Deseret Mountains, will 
retum to keep the brood together;" also 
that of Captain Stansbury: "Freedom 
of thought, freedom of the press, and the 
more inestimable freedom to worship 
our God just as we please." Humorous 
songs by Wm. Clayton, and facetious 
toasts were given by John Kay, as well 
as amusing toasts and sentiments, were 
brought to an end by the late President 
George A. Smith: "Champagne to our 
real friends, and real pain to our ene- 
mies." 

In the evening a grand concert was 
given at the Bowery — ** Comic pieces and 
songs, most of which will be entirely 
new in this valley, and some original, 
got up expressly for the occasion," as 
advertised and announced on handbills 
signed by Wm. Clayton. 

The first notice of valley stone-ware, 
jars, pitchers, milkpans, &c., manufac- 
tured in this city, appears on August i , 
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1850, by E. Reece. Slates werc quarried 
at <*Slate Cafion," Pro'vo City. Shin- 
gles were made and sent up from San- 
pete for the State House (Council House) 
which was covered with the "best San- 
pete shingles." The ma^'c lantern was 
used in this city in astronomical lectures ; 
heads were " phrenologized " for **a dol- 
lar a head ;" bogus gold dust (copper gilt,) 
and a big potato, weighing three pounds, 
nine ounces, was presented by Mr. John 
Oakleytotheeditorof iht Deseret News ^ 
it is graphically described among the 
**locals" as "a verygood representation 
of a widowed mother with eight daugh- 
ters and ten grandchildren." These> in 
the third year after settlement of the 
city, were among the novelties noticed by 
the press. 

On Wednesday, 28th of Aug., Capt. 
Stansbury and suite left the city to retum 
to Washington City, D. C. A grand en- 
tertainment was given the previous day, 
tendered to Captain Stansbury, Lieut. 
Gunnison and Mr. Albert Carrington, 
by Lieut. Governor Kimball at his dwell- 
ing. The resident merchants, Messrs. 
Livingston & Kinkead, Captain Hooper, 
of St. Louis, Col. L Reese, of N. Y., and 
Eider Orson Hyde, of the Frontier 
Guardsmen, were present. The Gover- 
nor, Brigham Young, and distinguished 
members of the Legislature, with their 
ladies, honored the Company with their 
presence. 

On Wednesday, 28th August, Presi- 
dents Brigham Young and Heber C. 
Kimball, President Orson Hyde and 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, Presid- 
ing Bishop Whitney, General D. H. 
Wells and others left this city for the 
purpose of visiting friends at Weber, and 
platting a city at that place. The corner 
stake was located and a plan given for 
the city of Ogden, in Weber County, 
and the party returned to this city 
Aug. 31. 

On the i8th of Sept., General El- 
dredge, by direction of Gen. D. H. 
Wells, was at Ogden with a portion of 
Capt. Grant's Mounted Guards, and oth- 
ers of the Nauvoo Legion, to guard the 
inhabitants from the attacks of Sho- 
shones and Utes. 



The Seventies' "Hall of Science," ia 
First East Street, was commenced and 
the Council House, south of Temple 
Block, was completed during this year, 
1850. The " Deseret Dramatic Associa- 
tion" was re-organized, accordingtonotes 
of Robert Campbell, Esq., thefirst Presi- 
dent of that Society. The "Parent 
School " was commenced in the Seven- 
teenth Ward of this city, to *Mnslruct 
and qualify teachers for District er Ward 
schools;'* this important educational In- 
stitution was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Orson Spencer, of the Deseret 
University. The foundation of a new 
paper mill was commenced, under the 
direction of President Willard Richards. 
President Brigham Young was appointed 
to take the census of Deseret. Willard 
Richards was appointed Postmaster. 
Congress having established a Territo- 
rial government for Utah, the President 
of the United States appointed, and the 
Senate confirmed, as Governor of Utah, 
Brigham Young; Secretary, B. D.Harris, 
of Vermont; Chief Justice, Joseph Buf- 
fington,of Pennsylvania; Associate Jus- 
tices, Perry E. Brocchus, of Akbama, 
and Zerubbabel Snow, of Ohio; U. S.. 
Attorney, Seth M. Blair, of Utah; U. S. 
Marshai, Joseph L. Heywood, of Utah. 

The price current of wood was at this 
time ten doUars a cord ; lumber, five dol- 
lars a hundred ; beef, ten cents per Ib; 
wheat, eight dollars a bushel; üour, 
(after harvest,) twenty-five dollars a hun- 
dred Ibs ; there were then five mills run- 
ning constantly; adobies (sun-dried 
bricks,) were one doUar and seventy-five 
Cents per hundred; common lahorers 
two dollars, mechanics three dollars per 
day. Industries of the most varied kind 
were commenced; large stores for mer- 
chants completed on South Temple and 
East Temple Streets; the "old" city 
had assumed quite a business aspect. 
In the arts, Marsena Cannon had com- 
menced taking photographs andambro- 
types jn the Old Fort; a likeness of the 
late President Brigham Young (daguer- 
rotype) is still preserved in the Deseret 
Museum. A large business was done 
during this year in horses, hamesses, 
carriages, wagons, &c., &c., by rcason 
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of the influx of emigrants en raute to the 
gold mines ; a first rate wagon, that had 
cost in the States one hundred dollars, 
would seil for twenty; a carriage that 
had cost one hundred and fifty, would 
seil for thirty; other tbings in the same 
ratio. The public market house, which 
stood for many years in First South 



Street, was commenced ; the Bath House 
had become a place of resort for the 
benefit of invalids, who drank as well as 
bathed in its medicinal waters. The 
Utah County and other Southern Settle- 
ments were flourishing, and the general 
prosperity of Utah was assured to the 
Community. Beta. 



THE BRIGHAM YOUNG ACADEMY. 



II. 

The plan of the present Organization of 
the Brigham Young Academy is the 
subject now before us. 

The general management of the Insti- 
tution is under the supervision of the 
Board of Trustees, the members of 
which assemble in annual sessions ac- 
cording to the bye-laws, and by the call 
of the President whenever occasion re- 
quires. A committee of three has been 
formed from among the members of the 
Board, which is known as the Executive 
Committee, and takes special charge of 
the financial management. In point of 
finances the Academy is poorly provided 
for, to say the least, as compared with 
other educational institutions. No source 
of income falls to it other than the tui- 
tion fees. And yet, in spite of this 
drawback, which has ever cast a gloomy 
foreshadowing along the path of the in- 
stitution's career, prosperity has attended 
it. The paying attendance is increasing, 
constantly, both in grades and numbers, 
resulting, of course^ in a corresponding 
increase of revenue. Even as yet be- 
sides attending to the regulär remunera- 
tion of the instructors, the Executive 
Committee finds it possible to slowly but 
continually improve the facilities, by sup- 
plying fumiture and implements, for the 
convenience and comfort of both teach- 
ers and students. During the fourth Aca- 
demic year, the Musical Department was 
especially favored with the supply. of a 
piano, which item, judging by the keen 
interest manifested among the students 
in this branch of the Fine Arts, and 
demonstrated by the continual increase 
in the attendance of the Musical De- 



partment, has been highly appreciated. 

The Scientific Department also, which 
has falleq somewhat behind in the notice 
of the Committee, has, of late, been 
especially favored. A small room has 
been fitted up as a laboratory, and but 
recently, a handsome consignment of 
physical and chemical apparatus and 
material has been ordered. A good 
foundation for a cabinet, especially min- 
eralogical, has been laid, besides which 
preparations for an herbarium are being 
made. 

Such has been the financial progress, 
which, all circumstances considered, is 
favorable, though yet some departments 
are lacking in implements necessary for 
their fuller prosperity and success. With 
the commencement of the second aca- 
demic year J. E. Booth was engaged in 
the Mathematical Department, and Miss 
Teenie Smoot in the Intermediate De- 
partment. With the third academic year 
two additions to the number of teachers 
followed; J. M. Tanner being engaged 
as an assistant teacher and Miss Susa 
Young as the teacher of the Musical 
Department. The commencement of 
the fourth academic year chronicles still 
other changes, Jas. E. Talmage and 
Mrs. Z. Y. Williams accepting engage- 
ments as assistant teachers, the latter as 
department teacher of the Primary De- 
partment, in place of Miss Teenie Smoot, 
resigned, and Miss Nettie Southworth 
as Musical Department teacher, in place 
of Miss Susa Young, resigned. The 
Corps of teachers is thus being, con- 
stantly strengthened as occasion is de- 
manding. 

At the head of the internal organiza- 
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tion Stands the Faculty, presided over by 
the Principal,and composed of ihe teach- 
ers. The members of this Organization 
assemble weekly, at which meetings all 
current items of discipline and Organiza- 
tion are disposed of, and Instructions re- 
ceived from the Principal for the further 
and fuller carrying out of the plan of the 
institution. In addition to the regulär 
teachers mentioned as members of the 
Faculty, classes in the lower depart- 
ments are conducted by the most ad- 
vanced of the Normal students under 
the special direction of the department 
teacher. In order that absolute control 
of the whole may be held. and the 
Faculty have a constant insight into the 
whole Organization, which without fur- 
ther demonstration is perceived to be 
somewhat complicated, a daily Pro- 
gramme is arranged at the beginn! ng of 
every term, according to which each de- 
partment teacher labors. At the begin- 
ning of each school year the prccise 
amount of work to be accomplished in 
each class during any term is mapped 
out and recorded in the "Register of 
Studies." In this record also the teach- 
ers register weekly the work performed 
in any respective class, and by this a 
constant oversight is obtained of the pro- 
g^ess of any and all classes. The lab- 
ors are distributed among the Faculty as 
follows: Principal Karl G. Maeser, con- 
ducts classes in Theology, Normal, Rhet- 
oric, Latin, Greek, German, Logic and 
Drawing; M. H. Hardy, Intermediate 
Department teacher and instructor in 
Penmanship and Phonography; John E. 
Booth, teacher of the Mathematical Di- 
vision ; Jas. £. Talmage, teacher of Natu- 
ral Sciences, and Academic Department 
teacher (Section A); J. M. Tanner, 
teacher of Elocution and Academic 
Department teacher (Section B); 
Nettie Southworth, Musical Depart- 
ment teacher; Mrs. Z. Y. Williams, 
teacher of Primary and Ladies' Work 
Department. 

Among the students are representatives 
from nearly all counties in the Territory, 
besides a number from Idaho, Arizona 
and Nevada. In fact the number from 
distant counties almost always exceeds 



that from adjacent parts. It has been 
the aim of the Faculty to control the as- 
sociations of these students, and for this 
purpose all who come from any place 
outside of Provo are organized inlo 
what is termed the Domestic Organiza- 
tion. They are regularly visited at their 
places of residence by senior students 
apppinted by the Principal, and reports 
are received from the corps of visitors in 
regulär meetings of the Organization. 
To assist in providing beneficial and cn- 
tertaining occupation outside of school 
hours the Polysophical Society is orga- 
nized during the second and third terms 
of each year. The society is divided 
into four sections treaiing respectively 
on "Science," "Literature," "Fine Arts," 
and "Civil Government and Politics," 
and each meeting, on a specified evening 
of every week. The statistics for the 
fifth academic year's Session, just doscd, 
show a hearty interest in the oigania- 
tionandakeen appreciation of its labors. 
The institution has been growing from 
the first. For the first term an attend- 
ance of sixty-three is recorded and these 
were nearly all of the Primary or Inter- 
mediate Grades. Students had to be 
educated for the Academic studies be- 
fore such could be pursued, and this 
process has indeed been tedious and 
difficult, owing to the irregularity of at- 
tendance. Even during the fourth year, 
which is looked upon as one of the most 
prosperous, in no term was the attcnd- 
ance of the Academic Department (Sec- 
tion A) more than six, while the present 
term shows a total of forty-two regis- 
tered in that department. This fact 
demonstrates better than words could 
that Education is rising in the estima- 
tion of the present generation, and oor 
young people are beginning to take 
deeper interest in mental culture and in 
the educational institutions of Zion. We 
will treat subsequently more on the 
mode of pursuing the « labors, the 
Organization and distribution of which 
we have hastily sketched in this article. 
Jas. E, Talmagi^ 



Whoever envies another confesses his 
SM^monty.^- Addison. 
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I Think that I dare claim, that of all 
the agencies which conspire in the pro- 
duction of good citizenship^ the purest, 
the best and most efücient in its sphere, 
next to the church, is the school. But the 
improvcment of the school is a matter of 
the greatest importance. Society in 
general, is in a deplorable condition, and 
how can it be improved? I am not of 
those who think our school system a 
failure. I cannot allow the justice of the 
method which inventories all the ills from 
whicb the body politic suffers, and then 
charges them over to the common schools. 
The family, the associations, the church, 
the press, the court, the legislature, the 
stand, have each and all their share in 
the responsibility of developing good 
citizenship, the school Coming in simply 
as one of many factors, in producing the 
result* Nor is the schoolroom more the 
>parent than the child of the results 
deplored. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that radical 
reform can be gotten in the school and 
from hence revolutionize the whole. 
The reform sought must be developed 
all along the line, in order that it be 
possible anywhere. With society super- 
ficial and false, the government corrupt, 
it is simply impossible that the school 
should be in wholesome condition. Let 
US understand, that, especially with our 
social and civil Constitution, all depart- 
ments sink or rise together. We cannot 
have a pure legislature, and a corrupt 
judiciary; we cannot have piety in 
pulpits and pews, and peculation and 
fraud in politics; we cannot have false 
ideas, and vicious practices characteriz- 
ing society, and pure and lofty aims with 
wise and efHcient methods in our schools. 
The Organization of our society is not 
upon the principle of guild and caste. 
The legislator of to-day may be the 
judge or the preacher of to-morrow. 
The man who is on the political rostrum 
to-day may be at the Rächers desk to- 
morrow. All g^ades, all classes, all 
occupations, are so intimately related, 
and so habitually interwoven, that virtue 
in one member is quickly feit in all the 



QUESTION. 

body, and comiption in one, speedily 
infects the whole. 

If one of the most efiicient agents for 
the production of good citizenship is the 
school, and society is not what it should 
be, then we must conclude that the 
school needs reform. I do not believe 
that the end desired can be attained 
without radical changes. The people 
must be aroused from their self-com* 
placent lethargy. They have come to 
think that our system has reached per- 
fection, and to rest satisfied in what we 
have attained. Tbey must be jostled 
out of these nits even if the road be 
found less comfortable both for team and 
passengers. 

Such being the aftitude of the question 
it is fortunate that the germinal ideas, 
having in them ^'the promise and po- 
tency" of the ncw life, have already 
been discovered; although as yet they 
have lain like many another most useful 
engine for a long time in the philoso- 
pher's laboratory awaiting the favorable 
concurrence of events to bring them into 
practical Operation. I will call your at- 
tention to four of these ideas: 

(i.) Hereafter let the elective fran- 
chise be granted to our youth upon Com- 
ing to age only on condition of their 
passing a satisfactory examination be- 
fore a properly constituted Board. Let 
this examination coverReading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, the Constitution 
of our Government, and American His- 
tory. Having passed such an examination 
and given evidence of good moral char- 
acter, let the name be registered among 
the voters of the land. Such a requisition 
as this will at once give the school a 
new functioD, and so deepen the interest 
in it, that all needed improvements will 
be readily effected. We may not deprive 
any who have exercised the franchise 
from conti nuing to do so, but the impera- 
tive necessity of guarding this sacred 
trust in some such way, in the future, is 
too apparent to need argument; and 
well would it have been for some por- 
tions of our land if we had years ago 
entered upon the measure. The circum* 
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stances making this a necesstty to our 
political well-being, I do not propose to 
discuss at length, yet we shall do well to 
remember that already the great mass of 
illiterate, uncultured, un-Americanized 
voters are Controlling the destinies of 
great eitles in New England^ of whole 
States in the South, and threatening other 
sections of the Union. This is pre- 
eminently the educatbrs work. Politi- 
cians will never do it. What if this idea 
should emanate from a territory or ward 
of the government ! So much to our cre- 
dit. The movement must begin and be 
carried forward by the educators of the 
land. When we cpme to understand 
that our work in the school has such im. 
mediale and essential connection as this 
with the nation's political life> and begin 
to assert it in the earar of the people, we 
shall not lack for an audience^ and peo- 
ple will not slumber under our preach- 
ing. Of course, we shall be stigmatized 
as meddling with politics ; but who has 
a better right — who a more sacred Obli- 
gation to meddle with politics than we ? 
If now, the mere generally acknowledged 
connection which schools sustain to good 
Order in society, to efficiency in business 
life, and position in social life, if these 
vaguely defined, and imperfectly appre- 
hended functions of our schools give 
them the life and dignity they have, let 
them be put thus in immediate, organic 
connection with the very foundations of 
our political fabric — let them be acknowl- 
edged as the ligitimate and indispensable 
trainers of our Citizen sovereignty, and 
what may we not hope for them ? Par- 
ents will foster them a$ the only means 
of fitting their children for citizenship, 
pupils will seek and reverence them as 
the foundation of their correct political 
life, politicians will court them and be 
wonderfuUy complacent toward all meas- 
ures which look to their development. 

(2.) Having thus put the common 
school into its proper place in our political 
organism, we shall "next need to provide 
the means by which to insure the Per- 
formance of its functions. Here we are 
met at once by the axiom, *<As is the 
teacher, so is the school/' But, having 
recognized the responsibility of the 



school in preparing for citizenship and 
thus laying the foundation of tbe State, 
the reciprocal Obligation of the State to 
provide the school with competentteach- 
ers, follows as a necessary coroUary; 
and further, if the State is bound lo afford 
the means for fitting teachers for their 
work, it has the unquestionable ri^ht to 
requjre them to use the means provided. 
Hence our second Suggestion is that, al- 
lowing all who may fairly be said to 
have entered upon the business of tcach- 
ing to continue to exercise their calling 
under proper restrictions and supervi- 
sion, no new candidates be admitted to 
the ranks of the profession, who havc 
not availed themselves of the meaos 
supplied by the State for qualifying them- 
selves, and succeeded in attaining the 
necessary qualifications. By this 1 mean 
that our system of normal training be so 
modified or extended as to bring withia 
reasonable reach of every common school 
teacher the means of adding to a good 
English education such a knowledge of 
the principles and methods of teaching 
as is requisite to good work in the school 
room. 

(3.) But there still remains a most im- 
portant consideration in the Solution of 
our Problem. We cannot hope to build 
up an important brauch of the public 
Service, and supply it with competent 
workmen, without provlding adequate 
means for their support. At the wages 
which have hitherto been paid common 
school teachers in our country, a person 
can do nothing more than'perpetuate ex- 
istence during the time of Service. This 
makes it absolutely impossible that any 
one should choose common school teach- 
ing as a life-work, unless he is willing to 
accept a home in the poorhouse in which 
to die. There are but two possible 
ways in which this evil can be rcmedied; 
one is to raise the wages of teachers 
until they shall bear some just ratio to 
the character of the Service required, and 
afford an income from which it shall bc 
possible to secure a home and a support 
for declining years. While these low 
wages are paid, and no other mode of 
relief is found, it is inevitaWe that our 
rural schools^ and in large part the lower 
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departments of our graded schools, will 
be in the hands of young women who 
teach simply because they must, until 
some more eligible or congenial method 
of subsistance presents itself; or by 
young men who make it a convenient 
stepping-stone to some more honorable 
or lucrative calling. But there ts a most 
just and sensible method of relief; I 
mean the method of retiring on part pay, 
faithful teachers who have been a rea- 
sonable length of time in honorable 
Service. That this is eminently just, 
and exactly in accordance with the prac- 
tice of our govemment in reference to 
its military and naval officers, is appar- 
ent upon the mere Statement. But we 
may not hope that because of its justice 
it will be readily acknowledged. The 
cid ideas are too deeply rooted in the 
minds of the people to be easily eradi- 
cated. We shall need to be able to 
justify the clatm by the soundest argu- 
ments, and urge it upon the people with 
the utmost persistence ; and then, if in a 
score of years, we shall begin to see the 
method incorporated tnto our educational 
Service System, we may count it a speedy 
triumph. We must show the utter im- 
possibility of securing a corps of trained 
professional teachers, without such a 
scheme. We must show the fearful waste 
of money, time, character, and all that 
is valuable, whtch is entailed by a system 
in which our schools are simply the- 
atres for successive companies of crude, 
uneducated, untrained young men and 
women to experiment in, while they earn 
a few dollars to carry them over from the 
period of childhood to that of intelligent 
and effective maturity. Far wiser would 
it be to entrust our sick to the care of a 
similar succession of uneducated boys 
and girls who want some employment by 
which to feed and clothe themselves tili 
they attain sufficient knowledge, train- 
ing, and maturity to be capable of use- 
ful Service in society; with the assurance 
that whatever of experience and wisdom 
in the healing art they might obtain dur- 
ing this period of adolescence, would 
never be used to heal our sick when they 
might reasonably be supposed to have 
attained some fitness for the work. 



It is inevitable that by our present 
System, our youth will come to maturity 
half educated, half trained, and quite 
unfitted for the duties of life. With our 
common schoob in the hands of the im- 
educated and immature, whose charac* 
ters are but half formed, what can we 
expect but that our youth will leave these 
schools in the same State. When the 
people see so much of incompetence in 
their public servants, and such frequent 
giving way of character under strain, let 
them be taught to find one of the pro- 
ducing causes in this system which com- 
mits the tralning of our youth so largely 
to untrained and undeveloped teachers, 
who cannot beget in others that which 
is not formed in themselves. Let it be 
clearly seen that the remedy lies only in 
securing for our common school teach- 
ers, men and women fitted, by knowledge 
acquired, by training received, by ex- 
perience gained, by character estab- 
lished, who shall be able to impress the 
stamp of their own well developed, and 
symmetrical man and womanhood upon 
the youth they train. Let it be under- 
stood that sqph a body of teachers can 
never be secured until it is made prac- 
ticable for our best men and women to 
make this their life work; that in order 
to do this they must be adequately paid 
during the time of service, or honorably 
pensioned when no longer capable of ef- 
fective Service. The value of the service 
which would be rendered the State by 
such a body of professional trainers of our 
youth, would be infinitely greater than 
all the military training and service 
secured by our war establishment, how- 
ever great that may be ; and those who 
rendered the service would be in every 
way as worthy of honorable retirement, 
as are the officers of our army and 
navy. 

(4.) The fourth idea is, the importance 
of unification, and proper organic re- 
lation in our system of schools. Our 
Public School System should be an or- 
ganized whole, from the lowest Primary, 
through the University course. The 
schools should be so organized, their 
curriculum so defined, the teachers so 
trained and certified to by proper au- 
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thority, and the whole under such minute 
and competent supervision, that the cer- 
tificate of any school might be recog- 
nized in any corresponding, or next 
advanced grade anywhere in the State or 
Territory. Once organized and equipped 
thus, the various parts of our public 
school System will become mutual Sup- 
ports of each other. There will be a 
common interest running through the 
whole, and a jealous care for the well 
being of each part characterizing every 
other part. 

It may be, that what I have outlined in 
this article may appear like the imprac- 
ticable dreams of a visionary, ratber 
than like things to be striven for, wilh 



confident expectation of attaining them. 
But let me remind the reader of the 
power there is in an idea. Ideas rule 
the World. Start an idea which bas ia 
it useful, practical truth, and it sooner 
or later becomes an actualized fact. If 
the ideal public school system here so 
imperfectly sketched, has a foundatioo 
in recognized principles of our civiliza- 
tion ; if they are the legitimate outcome 
of our present partly developed schcmes 
of public education, let us seizc upon 
them and hasten their realization. 

0. H. Riggs, 

Virtue may be assailed, bat ncver 
hurt. — MiltOH, 
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After the close of the second Silesian 
war, in 1745, Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, "last of the Kings," having 
purchased a glorious peace, at enormous 
expense of blood and treasure, sat down 
to utilize it in reviving and restoring his 
exhausted kingdom. 

As yet Frederick was known only as 
a successful general. 

And now that the war was finished, 
and peace — dearly bought, — had come at 
last, he was about to appear before the 
World in a new character, to prove him- 
self no less the great ruler and states- 
man, than the invincible leaderof armies. 
With indomitable energy and persever- 
ance, he sat about the herculean task 
before him. Not satisfied with merely 
restoring his kingdom to its former State 
of prosperity, he prepared to inaugurate 
a series of extensive reforms, in all 
branches of the Government; and to 
organize that wonderful administration, 
which afterwards proved strong enough 
to sur^ive the battering of all Europe, 
for seven long, terrible years. But 
sweeping changes of this kind, are not 
to be made in a day. To reform the 
Constitution of a great Kingdom, is a 
task demanding infinite care and fore- 
thought, and deep and constant study, 
and to a king, who was his own cabinet, 



and personally superintended the smallest 
details, as well as the most important 
affairs of Government, the constant 
pressure of public business, added tothe 
pomp and circumstance of court life at that 
period, seemed to preclude the possibilitj* 
of obtaining leisure to devote to the pro- 
jected reforms. Frederick, therefore, 
that he might have a haven of refuge 
from the turmoil of official life, where he 
could, undislurbed, reflect upon his great 
designs, or take counsel of the few 
friends and advisers whom he admitted 
to his confidence, determined to erect for 
himself a small chateau, in some retired 
locality, and dedicate it to quiet and 
ease. 

The site selected, was the summit of a 
beautiful little knoll, about a mile distant 
from the royal palace at Potsdam. It 
was a very secluded and picturcsqoe 
location. On every side, a rolling countrj' 
stretched away, clad, here and there, 
with woods, and yielding tothe delighted 
Vision, bright and varied prospects of 
hill and dale, of green, waving foli- 
age, and sparkling waters ; while at the 
foot of the knoll, lay a little valley, 
down which murmured a lazy brook. 
In this lovely spot, Frederick caused a 
pretty little residence, in the Lonis 
Quatorze style, to be built, and in it the 
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greatest part of his subsequent llfe was 
spent. 

A mere cbance, gave the chateau the 
name by which it afterwards became 
famous. After its completion^ the king, 
ever füll of stränge wbims and fancies, 
had several tombs prepared, in the 
garden which surrounded it, where he 
intended that himself and certain mem- 
bcrs of his family should be laid. Walk- 
ing there one day with his friend, the 
Marquis D'Argens, in reflective mood, 
he thougtfuUy surveyed his future narrow 
resting place, and said, with a sigh/'O^i, 
alors je serai Sanssouci/ ^^ The words 
were taken up, and repeated on all sides, 
and, eventually, gave to the residence its 
name, — Sans-souci. A singularly appro- 
priate one, which Carlyle characteris- 
tically translates: "Nobother." Thislit- 
tle palace, situated inthemidstof delight- 
ful gardens and pleasant woods, the king 
naturally Ihought, would prove, in its calm 
retirement, a veritable "oasis of green 
joy," in the dull round of public duty. 

But alas for his expectations, — the 
best laid schemes of kings, as well as of 
mice and men, "gang aft agley." Scarcely 
was he settled in the new residence, 
when he became uncomfortably conscious 
of a disturbing element in the vicinity. 
Directly opposite the chateau, and across 
the Valley that lay below it, stood a 
venerable, and weather-beaten wind- 
mill. It was not unpicturesque ; and 
while the chateau was building, had 
seemed, with its great sails sweeping 
around, rather a quaint adjunct to the 
landscape. But when Frederick came 
hither to enjoy the much-desired peace 
and quietness, his studies byday, and his 
repose by night, were alike broken into, 
and disturbed by the unceasing clatter- 
ing, creaking, and jarring noises which 
arose from the old mill. Whenever the 
wind blew, the sails went round ; and as 
long as they turned, the uproar continued, 
and as the location was a breezy one, 
there were but few interruptions. 

Not many days had passed, therefore, 
before the milier, while pursuing his 
peaceful vocation, and grinding his 
neighbors' small grists of rye and bar- 
ley, was surprised by the arrival of an 



officerof the king's household, who came 
to complain of the nuisance, and to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase of the mill, for 
the land on which it was built, though 
adjoining the royal estate, was no part of 
it, but belonged in fee simple to the mil- 
ier himself. The ofl&cer, however, found 
that the milier was entirely unwilling to 
part with his property — absolutely refus- 
ing either to seil it, or stop his mill. In 
vain did he ofTer him far more than the 
value of the mill — in vain did he threaten 
him with the king's displeasure. The 
milier remained immovably fixed in his 
determination ; answering only. that in 
the old mill, his father, and before him, 
his grandfather, had eamed their bread ; 
and he, too, would live and die there, and 
leave it as an inheritance to his children, 
and with this reply, the officer was fain 
to return to the king. Frederick, though 
piqued at the failure of his mission, was 
not a little curious to see for himself this 
obstinate milier, who, though one of the 
humblest of his subjects, yet dared to 
brave his royal displeasure. He, there- 
fore, in one of his morning walks, 
stopped at the mill, and entered into con- 
versation with its owner. But the latter 
was quite as refractory with the king as 
he had been with his messenger. Fred- 
erick argued with him, remonstrated with 
him, and finally ofTered him another mill, 
in a better site, together with a handsome 
bonus, in exchange for his property. To 
all persuasion, to all ofTers, the milier 
made but one reply:— he would never 
leave the mill, which had descended to 
him from his forefathers. At last Fred- 
erick*s supply of "the herb called pa- 
tience,'' at best of times but a slender 
one, was exhausted. "You seem not to 
be aware," he exclaimed, "that I am the 
master, and that I can take by force what 
you refuse to give up to me!" "Oh!" 
said the milier, nothing daunted, "you 
cannot frighten me in that way ; we have 
judges at Berlin!" 

The judges referred to were those of 
the Kammer Gericht's Tribunal, the high 
Court of Appeals of the kingdom. This 
tribunal, Frederick had found, on ascend- 
ing the throne, in common with the other 
Courts of justice of the kingdom, in a sad 
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State of neglect and demoralization ; and, 
consequently, in great contempt among 
the people. He had devoted much care 
and attention to new modelingits Constitu- 
tion, and reviving its authority. Having 
appointed as justices men of undoubted 
integrity, he had placed in their hands^ to 
be administered by them, the revised 
code of laws, known as the "Code Fred- 
erick," which was a great improvement 
upon the previous semi-barbarous laws 
of the kingdom. He had aided them by 
his cQuntenance and authority, and had 
in every way striven to make the court 
worthy of populär esteem and trust. 
There could be no more striking com- 
mentary on the success of his endeavors, 
and the confidence of the people at large, 
in the court and its administration of jus- 
tice, than this answer of the miller*s. 
Viewed in this light, it was by no means 
ungrateful to the king; but it convinced 
him, at the same time, that there was no 
hope of overcoming the miller's ob- 
duracy by negotiation. Nor did he wish 
to carry out his threat and take the cov- 
eted mill by force. Partly, perhaps, that 
he was himself afraid that the courage 
and integrity of his judges Would defeat 
his designs ; and partly, that he realized 
that so flagrant a breach of the laws, on 
the part of the king, would not tend to 
elevate them in the eslimation and res- 
pect of the country. He, therefore, con- 
cluded to resort to strategy; and cast 
about for a plan by which, with a show 
of, at least, Ui^al right, he could compel 
the milier to surrender his patrimony. 
The royal estate bordered upon and 
nearly surrounded the scanty strip of 
ground on which the mill stood ; so that 
it was but a few yards from its walls to 
the boundary of the park. Just inside 
this line, and on his own domain, the 
king caused to be built a strongand high 
wall, alraost enclosing the mill. The 
solid masonry was carried daily higher 
and higher, until it effectually cut off the 
the wind from the sails, and the mill 
stood motionless and silent. The noise 
"ceased, peace and quiet reigned supreme 
and the king's cause seemed to triumph. 
But the milier was not a man to stand 
aside with his hands in his pockets, and 



quietly permit his mill to be thus hemmed 
up in stone walls and his occupation to 
be taken from him. He prepared to 
make a vigorous protest; and scarcdy 
was the wall completed when he brauet 
sutt against the king, in the court at Ber- 
lin, before mentioned, for maliciously and 
unjustly depriving him of the wind of 
heaven, upon which his livelihood de- 
pended, and in which he claimed a pres- 
criptive right by virtue of many years' 
unobstructed possession. The case was 
a knotty one, and was ably defended by 
the king's counsel; but the injustice was 
apparent. Moreover, Frederick, when 
he entrusted his revised code of laws to 
the judges, had given this explicit com- 
mand : "If a suit arises between me and 
one of my subjects, and the case is a 
doubtful one, you should always dcdde 
against me." Under these instructions, 
the case was decided in favor of tbe 
plaintiff, with the decree, "The king shall 
give the milier back his wind." 

To oppose the decree was to destroy 
at one blow all that respect for the courts 
and the administration of law, which he 
had labored so eamestly to establish 
among the people. There seemed nothing 
lefl for him to do but to submittothe 
judgment, and acknowledge himself dc- 
feated. Such a course, however, was 
very remote from Frederick's character. 
For it is a remarkable fact in the history 
of his career that, although, in the many 
contests of greater or less importancc m 
which he was engaged, he was not always 
able to gain the desired advantage him- 
self, yet he very rarely failed to prevent 
his adversary from doing so, naturally 
regarding a drawn battle as greatly P^^ 
ferable to a defeat. Setting his great 
wits, so apt for treason's stratagems and 
spoils, to work upon this small matter, 
he hit upon an excecdingly unique and 
original plan by means of which be 
thought to carry out, if not the spirit, at 
least the letter of the decree, and at the 
same time revenge himself upon the nul- 
ler for his stubbomness. 

The latter worthy was one morningc*^' 
joying a peaceful pipe before his silenj 
mill in the shade of the king's wall; an° 
wondering, perhaps, when its demoHü^n 
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would be commenced. From bis repose 
and pleasant reflections he was aroused 
by the irrupdon of an army of masons, 
carpenters and laborers sent by the king's 
command> not to tear the wall down^ but 
to raise the mill above it. Praye^s, pro- 
testations and menaces were equally 
vain. It was the kingfs will that the mill 
should %o up, and up it went. The 
workmen were many and willing and their 
hands were skillful ; so that it was not 
long before it was perched on a massive 
substnicture high above the surrounding 
wall. And the idle sails catching again 
the ^'antient and accustomed wind," as 
it blew up the valley, wheeled merrily 
round as of yore. The milier, finding 
iurther appeals and remonstrances utter- 
ly fhiitless, was at last obliged to resign 
himself to the unalterable, and ascended 
to his mill to pursue his calling as best 
he could in its new and elevated position. 
But as he was a man well up in years, of 
portly habit of body and long used to a 
quiet and sedentary life, he soon suc- 
cumbed to the unwonted exertion of as- 
cending and descending so many steps, 
and was laid beside those ancestors to 
whose memory he had been so stubborn- 
ly loyal. Besides the notoriety which 
he gained by his suit and its stränge con- 
sequences, he deserves the remembrance 
of his brethren of the craft as the first 
milier to introduce ''high grinding." 

After his death the old mill feil into 
neglect and was sold by his heirs to the 
king, who left it Standing and planted a 
grove of trees to conceal the unsightly 
wall. And it is to this day preserved by 
the Prussian government with the 
greatest care, just as it was when the 
milier died, more than a Century ago. 
There it Stands, its ancient and crumb- 
ling sides partly overrun wilh ivy, and 
its gaunt sails Standing out sharply 
against the sky; while the surrounding 
wall, over which it towers, is completely 
hidden by climbing vines and creepers, 
and embowered in the foliage of trees 
and shrubbery, forming altogether, a 
most striking and picturesque monument 
to the eccentricity of a great king and 
the sturdy independence of his subject. 

The traveler who finds himself in 



Potsdam, on taking a pleasant ride of a 
mile southwardly from that military town, 
will be amply rewarded for his trouble 
by a Visit to the famous little chateau of 
Sans-souci, fairly redolent of associa- 
tions of the great Frederick, and the 
wonderful Voltaire. He will be shown 
the suits of three rooms occupied by the 
king, the iron bedstead on which he slept 
and the old soft feit hat which served 
him for a night cap. A walk of a few 
rods from the palace, through the beautl- 
ful gardens which Surround it, will bring 
him to the old mill; and, for a small 
douoeur to the crusty old Prussian janitor 
in Charge, he may be sjiown through it, 
climb up to the very roof and hcar the 
Story which has just been narrated. — 
SeUcted. 



An amusing incident occured in Ghent, 
while the American and British pleni- 
potentiaries were forming a treaty of 
peace between the two countries. A 
looker-on might have seized it to quote 
againat the Americans, Shakspeare's 
lines, beginnt ng: 

"The man that hath no music in himself." 

The authörities of the city, anxious to 
honor the representatives of the two 
nations, proposed to give a grand musical 
entertainment. The leader of the band 
called upon the Americans to get their 
national air. The question was imme- 
diately raised by the ministers — Adams, 
Clay and Bayard — as to whether "Hail 
Columbia" or "Yankee Doodle" was our 
national air. Having settled that to the 
latter belonged that honor, the gentlemen 
were requested by the band-master to 
give him the air. 

Mr. Adams, looking at Mr. Clay, said, 
**I can'tdoit; I never sung or whtstled 
a tune in my life." r 

"Nor I," said Mr. Clay. 

"Nor I," repeated Mr. Bayard. 

"Call John!" exclaimed Mr. Clay, 
referring to his negro servant. 

John entered. "John, whistle Yankee 
Doodle for this gentleman!" 

John whistled it accurately; the leadef 
wrote down the music, and the next day 
the Ghent band played Yankee Doodle 
as the national air of the United States. 
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EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield, Knight of the Carter, and ex- 
Prime Minister of Great Brilain, died in 
London, on the morning of April igth. 
He was seventy-five years of age, and his 
death closed the earthly career of the 
most remarkable political genius of the 
nineteenth Century. 

The Story of his life is a continual ex- 
ample of courage, endurance, patience 
and pluck. He commenced his career 
with the World against him, and rose in 
the face of Opposition, from the novel- 
wriling fop of the time of George the 
Fourth, to the loftiest height to which a 
British subject can attain— the dignity of 
Premier. This, however, was his life*s 
ambition, to realize which he ventured 
everything; and, trusting in God and his 
own indomitable will, was confident of 
winning it from the moment he entered 
the lists in the political arena, where he 
has been so distinguished for nearly half 
a Century. 

On one occasion, when he was a young 
man, about entering Parliament, Disraeli 
was introduced to Lord Melbourne, then 
Prime Minister. That genial statesman 
was Struck with his appearance and 
deigned to chat with him familiarly. He, 
in the course of conversation, turned to 
him with a smile and said: "Well, Mr. 
Disraeli, what is your idea in entering 
Parliament? What is >'our ambition?" 
The latter immediately and earnestly re- 
plied: "Tobe Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, my lord." Such an announcement, 
Coming from a young man, then known 
only as a dandy and fashionable novelist. 



was the sublime st audacity, but it was 
meant, and the lofty goal which he had 
thus set for himself, he kept in sight and 
stniggled toward with a grit and perse- 
verance that never were surpasscd by 
any hero of history, until at last he at- 
tained it. 

As a son of the Jewish race, he had 
enormous obstacles to cncounter, there 
existing a universal abhorrence of that 
people in the traditions of the English 
nobility. Besides the prejudice of his 
birth, the obstacles in his way were in- 
creased by his singular personal charac- 
teristics, His manner, Speech and drcss 
were often alluded to as most conspicu- 
ous for violating the prevailing fashion, 
or so outrage^ously overdoingit, as to 
amount to the same thing. He was DOt 
unconscious of the diflSculties his birth 
and peculiar traits made for him, but 
with his wonderful pluck, he resolved to 
live down and overcome Ihem; and 
by patience, perseverance and good 
temper, he at last succeeded. 

When he entered Parliament, 1837, 
being elected as member from Maid- 
stone, after having failed of election on 
fourprevious occasions^he was extremely 
jubilant and confident, looking upon his 
Position as a sure stepping-stone to fame 
and power. He then commenced his 
political life, at the same time that 
Victoria ascended the throne. The 
Queen, by the way, has ever highly hon- 
ored and esteemed him as her favorite 
statesman in power, and always her most 
valuable friend. On the occasion of 
Disraeli's first Speech, in Parliament, he 
encountered a reception that doubtless 
left its Impression on his after life. He 
foUowed Daniel O' Connell, the Irish 
statesman, known as the "Thundercr of 
the House," and was greeted with per- 
fect silence, until he commenced to de- 
liver his prepared speech. In the de- 
livery, he became so grandiloquent, 
employing such profuse and, it is said, 
ridiculous gestures, that he broughtdown 
upon hkn the scoffs and ridicule of the 
assembly. As he proceeded, the laughter 
and hisses of his opponents completely 
overcame the cheering of his friends. 
He, however, persisted to the end oi his 
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Speech. At its conclusion, becoming 
very excited and speaking in loud tones, 
above the laughter and cheers, the cries 
of "Question, queslion!" "Hear, hear!" 
etc., he was heard to utter these prophetic 
words, since so remarkably fulfilled: "I 
am not at all surprised, Mr. Speaker, at 
the reception which I have received. 
(Hear, hear!) I have begun several 
times^ many tbings (question), and I 
have succeeded at last. (Loud laughter.) 
Ay, sir, and though I sit down now, 
the time will come when you will hear 
me!" The failure of his maiden effort 
was considered absolute and complete. 
It, however, never daunted him. He 
was in earnest when he made his predic- 
tion that the House would hear him, and 
cared very little for failure. In one of 
his books written shortly after, he says : 
"A failure is nothing. It may be de- 
served or it may be remedied. In the 
first instance, it brings self-knowledge ; 
in the second, it develops a new combi- 
nation, which may be triumphant." 

Deriving, therefore, all the benefit of 
"self-knowledge," which his signal fail- 
ure may have taught him, Disraeli con- 
tinued his active and bold course without 
abatement and against every species of 
embarrassment that his opponents, sec- 
tarian and potitical, could prepare for 
him. 

**People were amazed to see him, a 
novel-writing Jew, striding steadily and 
surely up the political ladder ; achieving 
constantly new triumphs of eloquence, 
and party tact and leadership; imposing 
himself as a chief upon the proud Tories, 
and upon nobles of ancient and haughty 
lineage. When England awoke, one 
day, to find Disraeli the actual ruler of 
its Empire, the people could scarcely be- 
lieve their ears or eyes, it seemed so 
Strange a political miracle. 

**As Prime Minister, his great as well 
as peculiar qualities shone with increased 
lustre. He was showy and dramatic ; he 
liked to produce sudden efiects and 
startling surprises; he brought a vivid 
and oriental Imagination into statesman- 
ship, and brought about, by its Inspira- 
tion, many brilliant and striking political 
evcnts. Ambng the mostconspicuous of 



these, during the tenure of his premier- 
ship, were the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares — ^which have since doubled 
in value ; the conferring upon the Queen 
of the title of Empress of India; the 
occupation of the Dardanelles by the 
British fleet, thereby preventing the vic- 
torious Russian army from capturing 
Constantmople ; and the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Berlin, by which a general 
European war was averted and the 
Eastern question, for the time being, 
settled.'* He also extended the political 
suffrage at home, by giving to every 
householder the right to vote, and his 
admiration of the political and literary 
genius öf woman, has, without doubt, 
done much to break down the prejudices 
of the British to woman suffirage, which 
is being extended in that country. 

Disraeli, with all bis love for pomp and 
Sensation, had many pleasant and lovable 
qualities. His temper was perfect; he 
was never seen in an irritable or angry 
mood. His moral character was never 
tinged by a stain. His fidelity to his 
friends was stiong and constant. He 
was noted for the deep interest he took 
in the progress of young men in politics. 
He was always suave and affable, and 
easily approached by those who had bus- 
iness with him. In conversation he was 
witly, sprightly, and always entertaining. 
He was an effective orator, whether in 
the House of Parliament or in the open air 
at Blackheath, where he would address 
twenty thousand, while standing in an 
open carriage. He was an able writer. 
His works of fiction have been widely 
read on both continents and will long 
survive him. 

Disraeli married, late in life, a lady 
fourteen years his senior. As long as 
she lived, he was a most devoted and 
affectionate husband. His whole married 
life was spoken of as one of the happiest 
of those which are recorded of public 
men. He had no children, and his estate 
and name are to be perpetuated by other 
relatives, who are provided for in his 
will, the bequests of which are limited, 
for he died, with all his opportunities, a 
man of moderate wealth. 

No one in English politics can ever 
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takethe place of Beaconsfield. Hiswas 
a character not oflen met, and pever du- 
plicated in one generadon. He was 
among men one of the greatest, as a 



statesman, diplomatist and man. When 
Gladstone was asked whom he thought 
the greatest genius of the age, he 
promptly replied: **Disraeli." 



LAKESIDE MUSINGS. 



I stood on Erie's foam-washed Strand» 
And watched the ripples beat 

Upon the bed of golden sand 
That glistened at my feet. 

Ripe autumn's yellow-buming sim, 

• Blazed o'er the sea-girt west, 
But Ungered, ere his race was run, 
To gild each snowy crest 

With liquid fire, in crescents bright, 

And dancing on the sea, 
Like airy sylph or water sprite 

In mirthful revelry. 

No cloud was there, the bending sky» 

So clear and purely blue, \ 
Appear^ reflected from on high, 

To lend the wave its hue ; 

Which, answering the ardent god 
That kissed it with his beams, 

As down the west in fire he rode, 
Threw back a million gleams. 

The breeze, sweet Nature's telephone, 

Swept by in low refrain, 
Like leaves in trembling monotone 

Responding to the rain. 

And sweeter notes, to listening ear, 
Though in an unknown tongue, 

Than came to me in accents clear, 
I ween were neversung — 

Unknown? Nay, most familiär song 

Dame Nature's music is, 
To all whose thoughls in tuneful throng 

Blend with her melodies ; 

Aeolian tidings from afar, 

Of other lands and skies, 
Of friends, of home and kindred dear, 

Of all that true hearts prize. 

Upon the wings of memory 

The pictures come and go, 
Like fallen snowflakes, covered by 

Fresh coming falls of snow; 

Or stranded waves that others chase, 

Each bearing on its breast 
A Shell or treasure to its place, 

Forever sinks to rest. 



How tenderly the pensive mind 
Awakes the slumbering past, 

In bygone shadow scenes to find 
The joys which could not last ! 

And like our waking memories 
Of pictures viewed in dreams, 

Though near the £aded vision is, 
How iar away it seems ! 

How ever is life's history 

Evolving constant change 1 
How rife with new-born mystery, 

As fickle-lived as stränge! 

Each fleeting day has its to-morrow, 
Each pleasure hasa sister sorrow, 
And hours of fiiture peace remain 
To heal the wounded heart again. 

As time rolls on, in swift routine 
Each phase altemately is seen, 
And yet it seems as if distress 
Were longer-lived than happiness ; 

For while our sorrows lingering stay, 
Like clouds that hover o'er the day, 
Our "happy moments" soon are past, 
*'Too beautiful," indeed, *'to last." 

But thoughts like these must buried be, 
Their sadness has no claim on me, 
Away, amid some bygone scene, 
Their epitaph — "It might have been." 

For time has taught my yielding heart, 
From themes like these to still deport, 
Nor alter fruit forbidden may we yeam, 
For all we have, is all we truly eam. 

Old Erie 1 On thy golden sanded shore, 
Where wavelets speak, or sullen breakers roar, 
Where hurricanes rush by in furious tone, 
Or evening zephyrs breathe in gentle moaa; 
Bcneath the bending verdure of the woods. 
High tossing heads bedecked in sylvan hoods, 
Far from the crowded streets of busy town, 
I find a spirit answering my own; 
I hear a voice of moving eloquence, 
I hold with Natiu« mutual confidence, 
I live where all her changing beauties dwell, 
And feel the things that language cannot teil 
Cleveland, O.. Nov. 1877. •O, F. WhüMtjf* 
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"Mightier far 
Than strcngth of nervt or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his fiivorite seat be feeble woman's 

breast." — Wordsworth, 
"Happy — ^happier fax than thou» 
With the laurel on thy brow, 
She that makes the hnmblest hearth 
Lovely but toone on earth," — Hemans, 

Many things have been written and 
spoken upon the requirements of home 
and the duties of woman ; many things 
will yet be said, for the subject is almost 
inexhaustible. It is not, however, my 
intention to endeavör to present new 
ideas before the public. I only wish to 
reiterate what is known to all, with the 
hope of recallingthe subject to the minds 
of at least a few of the readers of our 
valuable raagazine, and of roustng 
theniy if possible, to reflect upon the 
necessity of making their homes places 
of the truest happiness. 

Lamartine says: "There seem to be 
ideas floating in the air, a species of in- 
tellectual miasma, which thousands of 
men, wilhout concert, breathe at once." 
Thus will it be, and is even at present, 
with the Saints in striving to make their 
homes such places as God intended them 
to be. The days of parental tyranny and 
filial servility have llmost vanished and 
are supplanted by pure, fervent love and 
affectionate obedience. 

There was a time when "too much of 
duty and too little love" existed because 
it is inherent in human nature to invol- 
untarily love what gives us joy, and to 
hate whatever causes us misery or pain ; 
and it is said in books, and by older peo- 
ple, that it was a custom in the countries 
of England, Germany, Scandinavia and, 
in Short, in all the European countries, 
for parents to be vcry domineering, and 
to exact the severest obedience even to 
the most absurd commands, by virtue of 
the fourth commandment. I do not mean 
to contest the righteousness of this im- 
plicit obedience ; neither will I maintain 
that those parents acted wisely in thus 
tyranizing over their children,because the 



Bible says, sixth chapter^ fourth verse of 
Ephesians: "Ye fathers provoke not 
your children to anger," and St. Paul 
might have added **ye mothers." But, 
as before stated, those days have almost 
disappeared, at least we cannot perceive 
much of this stränge tyranny among the 
Latter-day Saints, though too much of it 
is still existing. This intellectual miasma 
has revolutionized, to a great extent, 
domestic as well as civil govemment and 
it will continue to work until it has ac- 
complished a complete revolution and 
instituted the family government of love 
and reason. Parents are learning to re- 
gard their children, even from their in- 
fancy as human beings, possessing hu-^ 
manjudgment and human feelings, and 
are shaping their domestic government in 
accordance with their enlightened views. 
And who will deny that in this, woman 
takes an active if not the principal part? 
Home is her realm and therein she should 
reign as queen, in perfect unison with 
him, whom, as a counterpart of the noble 
title, we must designate her king. But 
she should be a queen of gentleness and 
love, ever eager to retain peace and har- 
mony, and to set aside all that could pos- 
sibly cause discord or estrangement. She 
should endeavör to dispel all clouds, and 
to let the warm golden sunlight of love 
brighten and gladden the lives of all 
who Surround her, or have any claim up- 
on her attention. Let her not be harsh 
in a Single act. Josephine said, "Our 
glory — the glory of woman — lies in Sub- 
mission. And if it be permitted us to 
reign, our empire should rest on gentle- 
ness and goodness." Let her be carefui 
not to discourage her children in their 
mental pursuits. Nothing is so disheart- 
ening as discouragement at home; noth- 
ing so invigorating and stimulating as 
the appreciation and interested assistance 
of a mother. Wherein is the joy of the 
**praise of nations afar of," when mother 
or father or sister or brother, at home, 
are incapable of appreciating the work of 
the laborer! **Quench not the spirit." 
It is well to endeavör to accomplish' all 
that is possible in the way of physical 
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labor. An untidy, uncleanly home does 
little toward producing happiness, and 
when a woman neglects her house, she 
neglects a great portion of her duty if 
she be blest with health and strength. 
"God's house is a house of order." The 
house of every Latter-day Saint should 
be fit for the abode of His spirit. Let 
all our homes be "houses of God;'* let 
them be orderly, cleanly and beautiful as 
far as it is possible to make them, but let 
not work, the results of which can only 
bcnefit US in this life, quench our thirst 
and search after knowledge and wisdora 
which, when acquired, will accompany 
US into eternity. Housework, or any 
other work, should be systematized that 
a portion of woman's time might be de- 
^oted to reading and study ing. It pays 
well ! Do not permit work to overcome 
you at the expense of the cultivation of 
the mind. If you are in poor health bet- 
ter try to procure assistance, even though 
you may be poor. That, too, will pay 
you. Remember 

"Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven." 

"He that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting." 

Children are born into the world ut- 
terly ignorant of everything ; but as they 
advance in days and months and years, 
they learn more and more of what the 
World contains; they constantly make 
discoveries, from the day of their birth 
to the day of their death; discoveries 
which may be old to the world but new 
to them; we call it experience. How 
carefully should guardians protect them 
from being surrounded by evil in their 
childhood, while their minds are pure 
and pliable, that these discoveries may 
be only good. Children are beings of 
Imitation and Observation, and God has 
planted within them such faculties as are 
intended for their benefit and the benefit 
of mankind, but they are as flowers 
planted in virgin soil, the weeds can 
easily grow up and choke them. These 
very faculties, if not carefully trained. 



may become their destruction, and with 
Ihemselves they may drag others down. 

If they saw only gentleness and affec- 
tion, heard only chaste and elevated lan- 
guage and conversation, feit no spirit but 
the spirit of cheerfulness and love and 
charity, which is the spirit of God, were 
treated only with the same spirit, and 
with justice; if they were thoroughly 
trained by example and judicious pre- 
cept to love virtue and to loathe vice in 
its simplest form; if they were taught 
from their cradles to restrain passion, to 
act with justice, reason and mercy, to be 
benevolent towards all mankind, to di- 
rect their aims toward a high, noble 
mark, would they not walk in the very 
path marked out for them? What other 
path were it possible for them to choose 
than that wherein every cord of their na- 
ture vibrated with glad, eloquent har- 
mony— for habit and perpetual training 
become nature. 

Ye parents who mourn over a rccreant 
child, cannot you find something in your 
own natures, or in your own examplcs or 
indulgences, which has caused your 
child's waywardness ? Did you not per- 
mit him, while still almost an Infant, to 
associate with such companions as must 
have wielded an evil influence upon his 
mind? Did you never scold or accuse 
him wrongfully, thus pouring bittemess 
into his soul? Did you not sometimes 
dispute among youFselves, thus sowing 
the seeds of discord and strife? Did you 
never give way to wrath in his presencc? 
Did you always "pour oil upon the 
troubled waters" when his soul was lashed 
into fury oranguish? Ordid youmeetthe 
storm of his mind with a storm'of anger 
in yourself ? And did you find the tempcst 
Stilled when the twostorms met? Canvass 
yourselves thoroughly and say, if y^" 
can, that you have not in some way sown 
the seeds of evil yourselves— you may 
have sown only tiny seeds, but the acom 
becomes a mighty oak — then be carcful 
how you judge your child ! " Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

The best form of government ever de- 
vised upon the earth, and the ruling g^^* 
ernment of heaven, is love. If a mother 
or wife infuses love into every action o\ 
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her life, she will find her own bürden 
lightened and her own life made happier, 
and she will find a sweet reward in the 
reciprocity of that tenderness in her 
loved ones. "Like begets like." Love 
and obey those who possess aulhority over 
you, and you will be loved and obeyed 
by those whom you have a right to com- 
mand. Compel your children by tender- 
ness, virtue, prudence and constant en- 
deavor in a thousand liltle ways, to love 
you. Pray constantly for wisdom and 
strength to gain and retain their hearts ; 
be firm ; do not surrender, for a moment, 
the reins of government; do not permit 
them to disobey you in the smallest de- 
gree, but be careful to command nothing 
bul what is perfectly right and consistent, 
all things being said and done lov- 
ingly and kindly. If they do wrong, as 
all children must do, permit not yourself 
to become angry, but let them compre- 
hend your sorrow, and exhibit boundless 
love and forgiveness ; teach them charity 
by your own infinite benevolence; teach 
them firmness in adversity by your own 
firmness in Controlling yourself; teach 
them judgment by kindly setting their 
faults clearly before them; teach them 
politeness because it is right, not merely 
btcause it looks well in Company; have 
them behave politely at all times to en- 
force this doctrine, and while you teach 
them to be ladies and gentlemen, be 
ladies and gentlemen yourselves ; respect 
yourselves too much ever to be guilty of 
a low or vulgär act or word, be noble and 
great yet meek in mind; thus force your 
children to love and esteem you and you 
need never doubt that they will obey you. 
Tune the strings of the heart correctly, 
and they will produce heavenly harmony, 
as the master hand of life and nature 
touch its cords; but permit one string 
to break, sow the seeds of discord, 
and the Instrument will only produce 
harsh, discordant jars. 

Woman's mission is a great and noble 
one, if she learn to know and keep her 
place. Let her become educated, for 
how can she otherwise know or do what 
is required of her? Who can help ad- 
miring such women as Josephine, Vit- 
toria Colonna, Felicia Hemans, Joan of 



Are and Queen Isabella? Yet who would 
love them if their inlellectual gifts and 
courage had overcome the womanly na- 
ture within them? We love Josephine 
for her genlleness and grace; we love 
the two poetesses because, amid all their 
laureis, home and religion were their 
preference and comfort; we love Joan of 
Are because we know that her woman*s 
nature shrank from the blood she feit it 
her duty to shed, and wept over the 
slain after her victorious battles ; we love 
Queen Isabella for her faithful, heroic, 
womanly friendship for Columbus, and 
we admire all for their courage and 
greatncss of mind. 

Tuckerman has said, truly and beauti- 
fuUy: «It is not the attainments or the 
literary talents that men would have 
women abjure. They only pray that 
through and above these may appear the 
woman. They dcsire that the harmony 
of nature may not be disturbed; that the 
essential foundations of love may not be 
invaded; that the sensibility, delicacy 
and quiet enlhusiasm of the female heart 
may continue to awaken in man the ten- 
der reverence which is the most elevating 
of his senliments. The triumphs of 
mind always command respect, but their 
style and trophies have divers complex- 
ions in the two sexes. It is only when 
these distinctions are lost that they fail 
to interest. 1 1 matters not how erudite or 
mentally gifted wonlan may be, so that she 
remains in manner and feelinga woman." 

Before closing we cannot resist the 
temptation of giving George Eliot's idea 
of what childhood's home should be: 
"A human life, I think, should- be well 
rooted in some spot of a native land, 
where it may get the love of tender kin- 
ship for the face of earth, for the labors 
men go forth to, for the sounds and ac- 
cents that haunt it, for ^atever will give 
that early home a familiär, unmistakable 
difference amid the future widening of 
knowledge; a spot where the definite- 
ness of early memories may be in- 
wrought with affection and kindly ac- 
quaintance with all neighbors, even to 
the dogs and donkeys, may spread, not 
by sentimental eflfort and reflection, but 
as a sweet habit of the blood." 
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Lct love of literature, art, music, 
science, religion and all that serve to 
cultivate, refine and educate the niind, be 
cultivated and promoted in our homes; 
let love, justice and generosity be cul- 
tivated in our minds; let all be done 



that can be done to make home a place 
of happy attraction, and there will be bat 
little danger of any of the household 
members wandering away into the daiker 
paths of life. 

Maria M. MilUr, 



ASSOCIATION INTELUGENCE. 



The Semi-annual Conference of the 
Young Men's Mutual Improvement As- 
sociations, was held in the Salt Lake 
Assembly Hall, April 41h, 1881, at 7 
o*clock p. m. 

President Woodruff called meeting to 
Order. Prayer by Rodney C. Badger. 

Opening remarks were made by Junius 
F. Wells, who announced that the re- 
ports were not generally retumed in time, 
and therefore, no general report would 
be presented. 

Sisters Freeze and Louie Feit, of the 
Young Ladies Associations, were invited 
to address the meeting, which they did 
in a few interesting remarks. 

President Woodruff wanted to say to 
the young men and women of Israel that 
it was too late in the day for them to tum 
their minds to the leaven of the Gentiles. 
These Associations are calculated to 
prepare the young to bear off the King- 
dom of God. He rejoiced in the work 
they are doing. The Apostles and lead- 
ers are getting old and passing away, and 
he wished to remind the young men that 
they had no time to idle away, for it 
would require it all to qualify them for 
the duties that await them. 

President Joseph F. Smith was pleased 
to meetwith the young people. Believed 
the Associations had done a good work 
in correcting the habits of the young. 
The minds of ^he children of Zlon are 
bright and active, and unless we find 
something to employ them in doing right, 
they are very apt to be employed in doing 
wrong^ An idle mind is the deviPs 
Workshop, and if the youth are not care- 
fully Started in the right direction, there 
is great danger of them going in the way 
that leads to evil. He dwelt on the im- 
portance of getting a testimony of the 
Truth, saying that it was impossible for 



US to acknowledge the band of God 
in all things, without we have a knowl- 
edge of His will conceming us, and that 
the greatest and most valuable founda- 
tion for knowledge that we can have, is 
the testimony that Joseph Smith wasa 
prophet of God, that John the Baptist 
ordained him to the Aaronic Priesthood, 
and that Peter, James and John visited 
the earth and conferred upon him the 
Melchisedec Priesthood. He testified 
that the Associations were doing a good 
work, and were helps to the Priesthood. 

President John Taylor spoke very in- 
terestingly upon the subject of proper 
education, saying that many of the books 
we use are füll of teachings that lead 
away from God, and that the greatest 
endeavor should be to teach the things 
of God. If we can find true knowledge 
any place, it is in the works of God. 
Seek for the Inspiration . of God. Let 
men of small minds talk of the wisdom 
of the World, but give me the knowledge 
of God, and I ask no odds of men. He 
said scientific men were bringing forth 
their theories of geology and of the solar 
worlds, etc., but that God had revealed 
before them the mysteries of the heavens 
to Joseph Smith, showing that solar 
Systems like ours, revolved upon Systems 
through Space, and that there were 
among them, planets that it took a 
thousand years to make one revolulion, 
hence upon them a thousand years was 
as a day. 

President Joseph F. Smith presented 
the general officers of the Associations 
as they were last October, with the addi- 
tion of Junius F. Wells and Rodney C. 
Badger to the Library Committee. They 
were unanimously sustained and the 
Conference was adjoumed. Prayer by 
President George Q. Cannon. 
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III. 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES CONSIDERED.— 
PEREGRINATIONS. 

Desiring in this number to trace the 
migratioDS of the aboriginal inhabitants^ 
or first colonists of America, we will here 
briefly consider the reasons which in- 
duced the descendants of Noah to build 
the Tower of Babel> from which God 
dispersed them. In the fourth chapter 
of the first book of the ''Anüquities of 
the Jews," by Flavius Josephus, we find 
the following: "Now, the sons of Noah 
were three — Shem, Japheth and Harn, 
bom one hundred years before the 
deluge. These, first of all, descended 
from the mountains into the plains, and 
fixed their habitations there; and per- 
suaded others who were greatly afraid of 
the lower grounds on ac^ount of the 
fiood, and so were very loth to come 
down from the higher places, to venture 
to follow their examples. Now, the 
piain in which they first dwelt was called 
Shinar. God also commanded them to 
send colonies abroad, for the thorough 
peopling of the earth, that they might 
not raise seditions among themselves, 
but might cultivate the great part of the 
earth, and enjoy its fruits in a plentiful 
manner; but they were so ill instnicted, 
that they did not obey God ; for which 
reason they feil into calamities, and were 
made sensible, by experience, of what 
sin they had been guilty; for when they 
fiourished with a numerous youth, God 
admonished them again to send out 
colonies ; but they, imagining the pros- 
perity they enjoyed was not derived 
from the favor of God, but supposing 
9 



that their own power was the proper 
cause of the plentiful condition they 
were in, did not obey Him. Nay, they 
added to this, their disobedience to the 
divine will, the suspicion that they were 
therefore ordered to send out separate 
colonies, that, being divided asunder, 
they might the more easily be oppressed. 
Now, it was Nimrod who excited them 
to such an affront and contempt of God. 
He was the grandson of Harn, the son of 
Noah — a bold man, and of great strength 
of hand. He persuaded them not to 
ascribe it to God, as if it was through 
His means they were happy, but to be- 
lieve that it was their own courage which 
procured that happiness. He also 
gradually changed the government into 
tyranny — seeing no other way of tuming 
men from the fear of God, but to bring 
them into a constant dependence upon 
his power. He also said he would be 
revenged on God, if He should have a 
mind to drown the world again ; for that 
he would build a tower too high for the 
waters to be able to reach ; and that he 
would avenge himself on God for dc- 
stroying their forefathers ! 

"Now, the multitude were very ready 
to follow the determination of Nimrod, 
and to esteem it a piece of cowardice to 
submit to God ; and they built a tower, 
neither sparing any pains, nor being in 
any degree negligent about the work, 
and, by reason of the multitude of hands 
employed in it, it grew very high, sooner 
than any one could expect; but the 
thickness of it was so great, and it was 
so strongly built, that thereby its great 
height seemed, upon the view, to be less 
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than it really was. It was built of burnt 
brick, cementcd together wilh mortar, 
made of bitumen, that it might not be 
liable to admit water. When God saw 
that they acted so madly, He did not re- 
solve to destroy them utterly, since they 
were not grown wiser by the destruction 
of the former sinners; but He caused a 
tumult among them, by producing in 
them divers languages ; and causing that, 
through the multitude ofthose languages, 
they should not be able to understand 
one another. The place wherein they 
built the tower is now called Babylon; 
because of the confusion of that language 
which they really understood before ; for 
the Hebrews mean by the word Babel^ 
confusion." 

This lengthy extract frora Josephus, is 
inserted here lo show the will of God, 
regarding the re-peopling of the earth 
as it was previous to the deluge. We 
learn from it, that His command, posi- 
tive and explicit, to send out colonies, 
was twice unheeded by the disobedient 
descendants of those whom God had 
saved, by means of the Ark from the 
flood, and these commands were not only 
disobeyed and the Almighty defied, but 
that Nimrod (upon whom, no doubt, the 
curse of Noah rested, he being the 
grandson of Ham, whom, Josephus says, 
Noah cursed not, because of his near- 
ness of kinship, but his children after 
him), sought to defeat the plans of God 
in re-inhabiting the whole earth, by 
gathering the people under a self-consti- 
tuted tyrannical government of his own, 
by means of which he turned them from 
God, and made them dependent upon 
his personal rule and power. But God 
defeated the ends of this wicked man, 
and those who listened to and obeyed 
his treasonable counsels. And, as we 
find recorded in the fifth chapter of the 
work from which we have quoted, that: 
**After this, they were dispersed abroad 
on account of tlieir languages, and went 
out by colonies evcrywhere; and each 
colony took possession of that landwhich 
they lighted upon, and into which God led 
them; so that the whole continent was 
fiUed with them, both the Inland and 
maritime countries. There were some 



also who passed over the sea in shipi 
and inhabited the Islands." 

The g^eat Jewish historian explains in 
his excellent work, the location, as far as 
he was able to do so, of these different 
tribes, or peoples, and shows from whom 
they were descended. In speaking of 
those who passed over the sea by meaos 
of ships, he evidently possessed sources 
of Information not now generally known» 
He further informs us that the Greeks 
had changed the names of the various 
nations, founded by the colonies which 
were led out by the Almighty, and also 
the names of countries, rivers and 
eitles, "that they might be better under- 
stood among tbemselves, and setting 
agreeable forms of government over 
them, as if they were a people derived 
from themselves." This the Greeks did 
after they became potent, and acquired a 
desire for the glory of antiquiiy. We 
will now turn our attention to, and fol- 
low the wanderings of the colony whom 
God led to America. 

From the eighth volume, pagcs twenty- 
five and twenty-seven, of Kingsborough's 
Mexican Antiquities, we quote the fol- 
lowing: "Don Francisco Munoz de la 
Vega, the Bishop of that dioccse 
(Chiapa), certifies in the prologue to his 
*Diocesan Constitutions,' declaring that 
an ancient manuscript of the primitive 
Indians of ,that province, who had 
learned the art of writing, was in his 
record office, who retained the constant 
tradition that the father and founder of 
their nation was named Teponahuale, 
which signifies the lord of the hollow 
piece of wood, and that he was present 
at the building of the Great Wall, for so 
they named the Tower of Babel, and be- 
held with his own eyes the confusion of 
language ; after which event, God, the 
Creator, commanded him to come to 
these extensive regions, and to divide 
them amongst mankind." "They affinn 
that at the time of the confusion of 
tingues, there were seven families who 
spoke the same language, which was 
Nahuatl, that which is still spoken by 
the Mexicans (Aztecs), and since they 
understood each other, they united, and, 
forming a Single Company, proceeded o^a 
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their journey^ through divers lands and 
countries as chance directed them, and 
without any particular destination, in 
search of a convenient habitation; and 
having traveled during a Century (which 
amongst them was a period of time 
amounting to one hundred and four 
years), passing in the interval, moun- 
tains, rivers and arms of the sea, which 
thcy noted down in their paintings, they 
arrived at the place where they made 
their first settlement, in the northern 
part of this kingdom, which they named 
Tlapalan, which signifies the red country, 
on account of the soil being of that 
color ; and even still, in all modern maps 
(picture writings), they gave the name of 
the Red Sea to the gulf which is situ- 
ated between the eastern coast of the 
province of New Mexico and Sonora; 
and the river (Colorado) which flows 
into the northern part of the gulf is 
named the Red River." 

To my mind there is something re- 
markable in this name ^^Tlapalan" as 
signifying red country^ for the "Hue hue 
Tlapalan," appears to be the original 
land from whence came the different 
colonies that inhabited and peopled 
America in the early ages, **Hue hue," 
meaning **old." Thus we would say, 
"Hue hue Tlapalan"— old, or original, 
red country. Now, we may reasonably 
suppose that the country, at least, in the 
vicinity of the Red Sea, is of a similar 
color, and, Josephus says: "This man 
was called Adam, which, in the Hebrew 
tongue, signifies one that is red; because 
he was formed out of the earth, com- 
pounded together; for of that kind is 
virgin true earth." — Chap. i, 2 Antiq. of 
the Jews. According to this authority, 
then, we learn that virgin true earth was 
originally red, hence, as I view the mat- 
ter, we have a very natural foundalion for 
the Word "Tlapalan" — red country — as 
applied to that land in the vicinity of the 
Gulf of California, and for "Hue hue 
Tlapalan," as applied to • the original 
land beyond the seas, from whence came 
the primitive inhabitants of America. 

The historian Clavigero, as quoted by 
Prof. Short, on p. 204, says: The Chia- 
panese have bcen the first peoplers of 



the New World^ if we give credit to 
their traditions. They say that Votan, 
the grandson of that respectable old 
man who built the great ark to save him- 
self and family from the deluge, and one 
of those who undertook the building of 
that lofty edifice, which was to reach up 
to heaven, went by express command of 
the Lord to people that land. They say 
also that the. first people came from the 
quarter of the north, and that when they 
arrived at Soconusco, they separated, 
some going to inhabit the country of 
Nicaragua and others remaining at Chi- 
apas." Prof. Short, on same page, 
commenting upon this and other writings 
of Clavigero, says: "According to this 
tradition, Votan came from the East, 
from Valum Chivim, by way of Valum 
Votan, from across the sea, by divine 
command, to apportion the land of the 
new continent to seven families which he 
brought with hlm." Regarding this col- 
ony Coming in from the east, and not 
from the west, we may have something 
to say hereafter. It appears to be a 
matter about which authors differ great- 
ly; and, in tracing the arrival of subse- 
quent colonies, we may have occasion to 
give some views upon the subject. 

We shall now turn our attention to ihe 
Book of Mormon for testimony confirm- 
ing the historic quotations made in this 
article, and tending to establish the di- 
vine origin of that sacred book: 

**Which Jared came forth with his 
brother and their families, with some 
others, and their families, from the great 
Tower, at the time the Lord confounded 
the language of the people, and sware in 
his wrath that they should be scattered 
upon all the face of the earth ; and ac- 
cording to the Word of the Lord the peo- 
ple were scattered. And the brother of 
Jared being a large and mighty man, and 
being a man highly favored of the Lord; 
for Jared his brother said unto him, cry 
unto the Lord, that he will not contound 
US that we may not understand our 
words. And it came to pass that the 
brother of Jared did cry unto the Lord, 
and the Lord had compassion upon 
Jared; thereföre He did not confound 
the language of Jared; and Jared and 
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bis brother were not confounded. • 
* And it came to pass that the brother 
ef Jared did cry unto the Lord, and the 
Lord had compassion upon their friends, 
and their familles also, that they were not 
confounded. • • ♦ And it 
came to pass that the Lord did hear the 
brother of Jared, and had compassion 
«pon htm, and said unto htm : go to and 
l^ather together thy üocks, both male and 
female, of every kind; and also of the 
secd of the earth of every kind, and thy 
faroilies ; and also Jared thy brother and 
his family; and also thy friends, and 
their families, and the friends of Jared 
and their families."— Book of Ether, 
chap. i, 33, 34, 35» 37» 4o and 41. 

"And it came to pass that Jared, and his 
brother, and their families, and also the 
friends of Jared and his brother and 
their families went down into the valley 
which was northward, (and the name of 
the Valley was Nimrod, being called after 
the mighty hunter,) with their flocks 
which they had gathered together, male 
and female, of every kind. And they 
did also lay snares and catch fowls of 
the air, and they did also prepare a ves- 
sel, in which they did carry with them 
the fish of the waters ; and they did also 
carry with them Deseret, which, by In- 
terpretation, is a honey bee ; and thus 
did they carry with them sw^mns of bees, 
and all manner of that which was upon 
the face of the land, seeds of every kind. 
And it came to pass that when they 
had come down into the Valley of Nim- 
rod, the Lord came down and talked 
with the brother of Jared; and He was 
in a cloud, and the brother of Jared saw 
him not. And it came to pass that the 
Lord commanded them that they should 
go forth into the wildemess, yea, into 
that quarter where never had man been. 
And it came to pass that the Lord did 
go before them, and did talk with them 
as He stood in a cloud, and gave direc- 
tions whither they should travel. And it 
came to pass that they did travel in the 
wildemess, and did build barges, in 
which they did cross many waters, being 
directed continually by the band of the 
Lord. And the Lord would not suffer 
that they should stop beyond the sea in 



the wildemess, but He would that they 
should come forth even unto the land of 
promise, which was choice above all 
olher lands, which the Lord God had 
preserved for a righteous people."— Book 
of Ether, chap. ii, 1—7. 

In the third chapter and third verse of 
same book, we find this language: "Bc- 
hold, O Lord, thou hast smitten us be- 
cause of our iniquity, and hath drivcnus 
forth, and for this many years we have 
been in the wildemess ; nevertbeless thou 
hast been merciful unto us." The first 
verse of the same chapter mentions e^kt 
as being the number of vessels built by 
divine commaud, and in which this colo- 
ny crossed the great deep. The sixth 
chapter gives a detailed account of their 
entering these barges, which were the 
length of a tree, with their families, ani- 
mals, fowls, food, seeds, etc., and the 
Lord caused a furious wind to blow un- 
ceasingly towards the promised land. 
"And thus they were driven forth, threc 
hundred and forty and four days upon 
the waters ; and they did land upon the 
shore of the promised land." 

Thus we have traced the migralions of 
this small colony from the Tower to 
America, as they journeyed under the 
direction of the Almigbty ; and will con- 
clude this article with a brief comparison 
of the two accounts. Josephus says 
that Nimrod was a mighty man, the 
grandson of Ham; the Bookof Mormon 
speaks of the brother of Jared and his 
companions going down into a valley of 
that name called#fter the mighty himter. 
Josephus speaks of ships in which some 
crossed over the sea, when God scat- 
tered the people everywhere from the 
Tower, and led them whithersoever He 
willed. We have seen that the colony 
of Jared's brother used eight barges or 
vessels in which to cross the great (leep. 
Most writers on American antiquities 
say seven, but the historian, Francisco 
Espinosa, states the number as being 
eight. The Book of Mormon quotations 
made in this article, refer to animals, 
fowls, fishes, bees, etc^ and to seeds of 
every kind being gathered together by 
command of the Lord. Boturini, on 
page one hundred and twenty-six, states 
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that tbe seven families wandered a loag 
time in Asia> carrying with them, seeds, 
com, beans, peppers, etc., and that their 
families increased in numbers during 
their journeyings. Book of Ether (chap. 
vi, 16) says: "And the friends of Jared 
and his brother, were in number about 
twenty and two souls; and they also 
begat sons and daughters before they 
came to the promised land; and there- 
fore they began to be many." The ex- 
tract, from Kingsborough, states that 
the manuscript of the primitive Indians 
refers to the Tower as the "Great Wall," 
which the lord of the "hollow piece of 
wood" saw, when it was beiDg built, and 
beheld with his own eyes the confusion 
of the language of the people. Votan, it 
is stated, was a grandson of Noah, and 
came by express command of the Lord 
to the people of this land. The brother 
of Jared did the same; pleading with the 



Lord not to confound the language of 
Jared, or their friends and families. 
The seven families, being the same, 
doubtless, whom Votan led, maintained 
one language, being not confounded. 
They formed one Company and traveled 
together many years (104), over riveis, 
mountains and arms of the sea. So did 
the colony led by Jared's brother, wha 
was in the wildern ess many years aod 
built barges to cross many waters. If 
the records of the Indians, which sur- 
vived the vandalism of the Romam 
Catholic clergy,who followed in the w^oe 
of the Spanish conquerors, are reliabl^ 
and form, when combined with the tra* 
ditions of the primitive inhabitants of 
the land, a chain of facts like those pro- 
duced even thus far in this series of 
articles, then who can consist^ntly deny 
the divine origin of the Book of Mor- 
mon. Moses Thatcher^ 
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The first law of motion as explained 
in our text books on philosophy may be 
thus stated : An isolated material point 
can not chainge its State of repose or 
movement; so that if it is at rest it will 
always remain at rest; if in motion it 
will continue indefinitely in motion, with 
the same velocity and in the same direc- 
tion. 

It is impossible to give absolute proof 
of this law, but whenever we make any 
attempts in that direction, we always 
encounter some resistance, and the more 
we overcome this resistance, the more 
nearly do we demonstrate the law, so 
that if all hindrance could be overcome, 
we would naturally conclude the law to 
be demonstrated. 

The first part of the law, namely, that 
in reference to a body in a State of rest, 
needs no demonslration or illustration, 
as it is evident to all. The lerm inertia 
is very frequently used when referring to 
bodies in a State of rest or motion, but 
with a meaning rather indefinite. Thus 
we are accustomed to say that it requires 
a certaln amount of force, when we push 



against a boat, to overcome its inertia, 
or tendency to remain at rest. Froim 
this it would seem that there is a cert^ft 
will power in the object, which makes it 
refuse to move until a suflScient force is 
applied. The greater the weight of the 
body, the greater will be the force .re- 
quired to move it, as we plainly see ia 
attempting to move a small boat and 
a large one. 

We can do away with the term 
inertia here, and explain how these 
bodies are set in motion to much better 
satisfaction by noting this one fact, that 
any force used in movinga body is simply 
transferred from a body already in mo- 
tion to the one at rest, and hence, in- 
stead of overcoming inertia, it is simply 
a transfer of motion, as we can plainly 
see when one marble is made to strikt 
another fairly in the centre, if they are 
both of the same weight, the one at rest 
will move forward, and the one in motion 
will come to rest and so remain. 

There are many examples of inertia of 
rest which may prove of some interest, 
and may help us to understand better 
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the law we have under consideration. 
Here is a very simple experiment any 
one may try: Place a card on the 
finger, and on this a coin, then strike the 
card sharply on the edge, the card will 
fly away, but the coin will be left on the 
end of the finger. In this case the mo- 
tion is communicated to the card, but 
the slight amount of friction between the 
coin and the card has communicated 
but little of the motion to the coin, so 
little that it is scarcely moved from its 
Position, and hence, when the card dis- 
appears, it falls oa the finger. If in- 
stead of striking^ sharply so as to re- 
move the card quickly, the blow were a 
weak one, then there would be time to 
communicate the motion to the coin, 
which would then be carried away with 
the card. 

A very common Illustration of this we 
have all noticed, when a carriage or 
railway train Starts, we are thrown back, 
or more propcrly, a part of the body is 
carried forward, and the head and 
Shoulders left behind. Here also the 
motion is so sudden that there is not 
tlme to communicate it to the whole 
body unless it is connected rigidly with 
the seat. We have many other common 
illustrations, as when we move a glass of 
wine, a cup of tea or a basin of water 
quickly, the liquid being composed of 
particles that are not firmly attached to 
each other, free to move among them- 
selves, is left behind, and falls out on 
one side of the cup. Another Illustra- 
tion is afiorded in the beating of a carpet: 
here, instead of beating the dust out of 
Ihe carpet, we might more properly say 
that we beat the carpet out of the dust, 
for in striking the carpet we move 
a large portion of it, as its parts are 
firmly attached to each other, but the 
dust particles between the threads 
not being firmly attached to each 
other nor to the fibres, are left behind 
before much of the motion is communi- 
cated to them. A heavy weight, sus- 
pended by means of a spring or elastic 
cord, on the deck of a vessel, seems to 
rise and fall with a motion opposite to 
the heaving and sinking of the vessel on 
the waves. In this case, this apparent 



motion of the weight is produced by its 
tendency to remain at rest, and instead 
of rising and falling, it is really the deck 
of the ship that rises and falls, thusmak- 
ing the weight appear to recede from and 
approach the deck. This apparent rise 
and fall of a heavy weight has at times 
been put to a good use in working the 
pumps of the vessel. 

One of the principles stated in the law 
of motion is that a body set in motion 
will conti nue to move at a uniform speed. 
We have no means of demonstrating this 
portion of the law either, for if we did, 
we should then solve the problem of 
perpetual motion, which has been occu- 
pying the minds of so many for such a 
long period of time, but without success. 
Nor is there any hope whateverthatthcy 
will be successful in the future, andevenif 
they were, we would have a machine that 
could be applied to no practical use, for 
as soon as we should attempt to apply 
this perpetual motion, an expenditure of 
force would be required, and tbfs would 
soon destroy the motion altogether. 
But even if applicable to no practical 
purpose, it can not be realized, as there 
will always be some resistance to over- 
come, and no matter how small this may 
be, it will be sufficient in time to put a 
stop to the motion. 

A rock thrown into the air soon comes 
to rest, both by the attractive force of 
gravitation which draws it down to the 
earth and the resistance it encounters in 
passing through the air. So when we 
spin a top on the rough ground, it soon 
stops because of the friction of the peg 
against the gravel or sand, but if we 
spin it on a smooth fioor or the glazed 
surface of a plate, it remains standing a 
very long time, but even here there is 
considerable friction, no matter how 
smooth the surface may be, and besides 
this there is friction of the air, which, 
although it may seem insignificant, still 
amounts to considerable, as we may 
readily see by spinning a top in a 
vacuum, when it will continue to tum for 
hours at a time. 

Of perpetual motion, or ncarly so, we 
have illustrations in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, as the moon around the 
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«arth, the eartb on its axis, the earth 
around the sun or the satellitesy as of 
Jupiter and other plane ts. These mo- 
tlons, as long as accurate observations 
have been made upon them, have been 
found unvarying, and they are therefore 
used as the g^eat Standards by which we 
measure time. 

In all the common motions that take 
place here upon the earth, the tendency 
to a constant motion only is seen, of 
which there are many common examples, 
as in the case of inertia of rest. Thus, 
when a horse running rapidly, suddenly 
stops for some cause or other, the rider, 
unless he is very careful, will be thrown 
forward over the horse^s head. Here 
the rider has acquired the forward 
motion of the horse, and the tendency is 
to conlinue in that motion forcver, unless 
some cause interferes to put a stop to it. 
So, when a person leaps from a carriage 
or a train of cars in motion, bis feet be> 
come firmly ßxed to the ground, but the 
Upper partof the body movcs forward,still 
withthe same velocity as the carriage or 
cars,and hence, may be thrown to the 
ground with great violence. To avoid 
this,a person soleaping, always Starts out 
running immediatiely on touching the 
ground, in the direction in which the 
train is going, and continues to run until 
he can regain bis equilibrium. A hare 
pursued by a grayhound dodges from 
one side to the other, but its body being 
so much smaller, it can easily exercise 
control over it ; the greyhoimd,on the con- 
trary, having a much larger body, can not 
stop itself as readily,80 as to tum from one 
side to the other, and hence, in dodging 
with the hare, he describes larger curves, 
and thus gives the hare an opportunity 
to gain time on him. A ship, though 
moving at a very slow rate, must have 
an immense amount of motion in it, so 
when it comes in contact with a rock, 
resistance is offered only on a very small 
portion of its surface, the rest moves 
forward, and thus crushes in the vessel. 

A person sailing in a balloon is not 
sensible of any motion, and considers 
himself in a State of rest, unless he ob- 
serves the objects below him on the sur- 
face of the earth. So the motion of the 



earth upon its axis, is so steady, and 
carries the air and all objects upon the 
surface with it, that we think the earth 
to be in a State of rest, and the sun and 
Stars to be in motion from east to west. 
If by any means the earth should be 
suddenly stopped in its revolution on its 
axis, everything in the shape of build- 
ings, trees, animals, and perhaps moun- 
tains, would be hurled eastward with 
tremendous force, and jumbled together 
indiscriminately. 

The third part of the law of motion 
says that it will continue in a straight 
line. This, of course, like the former, 
can not be demonstrated absolutely, but 
the tendency can be seen everywhere. 

When a carriage in rapid motion tums 
a comer suddenly, it is very liable to be 
tipped over from the tendency it has 
acquired to move forward in a straight 
line. The same is seen in a railroad 
train when moving on a curve of the 
track.« In order to prevent any acci- 
dents, either the train moves very slowly 
or the track is raised on the outside, and 
thus throws the centre of gravity of the 
train nearer to the inner rail of the 
curve, and hence, a much 'greater force 
than otherwisc, would be required to tip 
the train over or throw it oflf the track. 

Even in a body whirling around a 
centre, there is a tendency to move in a 
straight line, but owing to some force 
drawing toward the centre, the object is 
made to take a circular path. Here the 
force that holds the body toward the 
centre is called a centripetal, that is a 
centre seeking force, while the one that 
would cause the body to move in a 
straight line is the centrifugal force, that 
is the one that flies from the centre. 

When a boy Swings his sling around 
bis head, he becomes sensible of the 
force necessary to overcome the one 
that draws away from the centre, and if 
the string breaks, as it might do if he 
whirls the sling too rapidly, the rock in it 
flies off in a straight line with great force. 

In a flour mill, when the grain falls 
from the hopper down between the 
stones, it is the centrifugal force that 
carries the pulverized grain to the outer 
margin of the large and swiftly whirling 
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millstones. Sometimes the large fly- 
wheels in factories, wben they are made 
to turn vcry rapidly, fly in pieces, as the 
attractive force of cohesion of the par- 
ticles in the wheel is not great enough to 
overcome the centrifugal force produced 
by the rapid revolution. 

In a circus, the rider and horse always 
lean toward the inside of the ring, and 
the more rapidly they go, the more they 
lean, in order to overcome the force that 
would otherwise throw them outside the 
ring. 

The diameter of the earth, from pole 
to pole, is about twenty-six miles shorter 
than the one through the equator; thus 
we see that at the equator the earth 
must be very much bulged out, and this 
can be explained on the supposition that 
it was at one time in a molten State, and 
by revolving upon its axis, the centrifu- 
gal force generated^ caused it to flatten 
at the poles and swell out at the equator. 

PJateau, a Frenchman, perfonaed a 



very interesting experiment that illus- 
trates this principle. By mixing alcohol 
and water, he formed a mixture of the 
same density as oil, and then, by intro- 
ducing oil into the centre of the liquid, 
where it would remain without eithcr 
rising or sinking, and placing a small 
disk in the large drop of oil in the 
centre, and then revolving it, at first 
gently, and then more rapidly, the drop 
begins at first to flatten out, and then a 
ring separates from the main body, and 
afterwards divides into globules, all 
revolving around the common centre, 
and as the speed increases, other rings 
are thrown oflf and separated into 
globules as before, thus forming in 
miniature, a System something like that 
around our sun. Quebec, 

» 

Before honor is humility.— /'rw^^^, 
w, 33. 

Heaven, though slow to wrath, is never 
with impunity defied. — Cawper, 
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NINTH LEAF, 

The divine fiat has gone forth that, 
"Except a man be born of the water and 
of the spirit he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God." This is a fixed law. 
The same certainty that is exhibited in 
the government of the material universe 
obtains in the spiritual domain, and is as 
much a necessity in one as in the other, 
As man cannot change the revolutions of 
the planets nor alter the principles that 
underlie all motion and regulate all mat- 
ter, so he cannot turn aside the decrees 
of Jehovah, nor modify, in the least 
degree, any rule or commandment per- 
taining to the everlasting Gospel. 
Neither will He, who reigns in the un- 
seen world, as well as in the sphere per- 
ceived by the senses, swerve from His 
established laws in the former any more 
than in the latter. 

Baptism, or the birth of water in the 
form and mode already described, is an 
essential ordinance. There are others 
cqually necessary in their time and 



place in the divine plan of human re- 
demption. They must be rightly re- 
ceived and administered, or the bless- 
ings that spring from them, as their 
natural fruit, cannot be enjoyed. As 
aliens cannot be admitted to the rights 
and Privileges of citizenship in an earth- 
ly government, without complying with 
the naturalization laws in such case made 
and provided, so aliens from th6 heaven- 
ly kingdom cannot be received into its 
dominion, nor be adopted into the family 
of the Eternal King, without obeying 
the laws set as the conditions of admis- 
sion. 

These laws and ordinances will bc 
made known to the inhabitants of this 
planet, either in the flesh or in the dis- 
embodied condition . They will have the 
opportunity of receiving or rejectingthem 
on the agency given to man, that a just 
judgment may be rendered in the great day 
of accounts. But ordinances, such as bap- 
tism, the laying on of hands for confir- 
mation, Ordination, marriage, etc.,bcloDg 
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to the corporeal sphere. They are set 
for the State of probation. Water is an 
earthly element, or Compound of ele- 
ments> and the blessings ordained to 
flow from the death^ burial and new 
birth, typified by authorized baptism 
tberein, cannot be secured in any othe^" 
way. Millions of earth's sons and 
daughters have passed out of the body 
without obeying the law of baptism. 
Many of them will gladly accept the 
Word and law of the Lord when itis pro- 
claimed to them in the spirit world. But 
they cannot there attend to ordinances 
that belong to the sphere which they 
have left. Can nothing be done in their 
case? Must they forever be shut out of 
the kingdom of heaven ? Both justice and 
mercy join in answering "yes" to the 
first and "no" to the last question. 
What, then, is the way of their deliver- 
ance? 

The living may be baptized for the 
dead. Other essential ordinances may 
be attended to vicariously. This glori- 
ous truth, hid from human knowledge 
for centuries, has been made known in 
this greatest of all divine dispensations. 
It is indeed light in the midst of dark- 
ness. It shines into the depths of the 
shrouded past, illuminates the mystic 
future, and reveals the infinite love of 
God and His tender mercy over all His 
works. It explains the meaning of 
Scripture texts long considered difficult 
and obscure. It links by lovrng ties the 
living with their dead. It shows why 
'the fathers without us cannot be made 
perfect." It opens the way of redemption 
for the hosts of departed heathens. It 
brings together in one all who are in 
Christ, even though parted by the veil 
that is drawn between the physical and 
Spiritual spheres. It gives men and 
women the power to become "Saviors 
on Mount Zion," Jesus being the great 
Captain in the army of redeemers. 

In God's house all things are done in 
Order.* There is a right way and a 
proper place for the administration of 
ordinances for the dead. The living 
relatives of those who have departed 
without an opportunity of obeying the 
earthly requirements of the plan of sal- 



vation, if they have themselves been 
bom of the water and of the spirit, stand 
in the name and place of the departed 
and receive the ordinances to be placed 
to the credit of the dead. Either sex 
represents its own. Men are not bap- 
tized for women, nor women for men. 
The first-born son in each family has 
rights of priority connected with this vi- 
carious work if he has proven himself 
worthy. The ordinances must be ad- 
ministered by those haviug authority, 
being set apart for the work, and must be 
duly witnessed and properly recorded. 
The books on earth must tally with the 
records in heaven. The place for these 
administrations is in a Temple built to 
the Most High God, after the pattern 
revealed. The baptismal fönt, like the 
brazen sea in the Temple of Solomon, is 
placed in the basement, under the place 
where the living are wont to assemble, 
typifying the place for the dead, all 
things Spiritual having their correspond- 
ence with things natiral. That which is 
done on earth, according to the divine 
Instructions, is acknowledged in heaven, 
and is of force and eflfect in the world to 
come. Herein is manifest the power of 
the Holy Priesthood, loosing or binding 
on earth, and it is loosed or bound in 
heaven, all according to the command- 
ments and revelations of the Most High 
through Jesus the Anointed. 

This principle of proxy runs like a 
thread of gold throughout the entire robe 
of salvation. Christ is the proxy of 
blood for the whole race of sinners. The 
Spotless One died in the place of the im- 
pure. He is the offering for the deadly 
sin of Adam, He is the propitiation for 
the evil deeds of a world. The lamb on 
the Smoking altar, the scapegoat tu med 
into the wilderness, the sprinkling of 
atonement, all the sacrifices of the old 
covenant, as well as the infinite one of 
the new, are based on the doctrine of vi- 
carious action and the divine acceptance 
of authorized Substitutes. 

The manifestation of this truth in the 
last dispensation came from the Prophet 
Elijah in the Temple built to the Al- 
mighty by the Latter-day Saints in Kirt- 
land, Ohio. On the third of April, 1836, 
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iie who was caught up lo heaven without 
death, appeared to Joseph Smith and 
Oliver Cowdery, and committed the keys 
of the power to "turn the hearts of the 
falhers to the childrfen and the children 
to the fathers," that the earth might be 
saved from a curse. The living are thus 
authorized, under prescribed conditions, 
to act for the dead, and the fathers in the 
spirit World look to the children in the 
flesh to perform for them the works 
which they were unable to attend to 
while in the flesh. Here is the peculiar 
blessing upon the heads of the Saints in 
the grand, culminating and completing 
dispensation of the fulness of times. To 
labor for the redemption of their progen- 
itors until every lost link in the line of 
their ancestry, back to the Abrahamic 
stock from which they originally sprang, 
shall be taken up and welded into the 
perfect family chain. Herein is seen 
one of the blessings attending the per- 
petuation of a man's name in the earth ; 
to die leaving no seed being considered 
in olden times, among the people of God, 
one of the greatest of calamities. In- 
deed the glory and dominion and joy 
and rapture of the future state will be 
found to have intimate relation to the 
family condition, and the promise to 
Abraham of a numerous posterity, was 
not merely of earthly portent, but reached 
into the exaltation and beatitudes of 
etemal existence. 

This glorious doctrine bears the key 
to the sphere within the veil. It regu- 
lates the communion of the living with 
the dead. It saves those who receive it 
from improper and deceptive spirit Com- 
munications. Tidings to the living from 
their friends who have passed away do 
not come in disorder and confusion, nor 
by the will of men or women, whether 
corrupt or pure. Order is maintained in 
all the works and ways of God. Knowl- 
edge that is needful concerning the spirit 
sphere will come through an appointed 
Channel and in the appointed place. The 
Temple where the ordinances can be ad- 
ministered for the dead, is the place to 
hear from the dead. The Priesthood in 
the flesh, when it is necessary, will re- 
ceive Communications from the Priest- 



hood behind the veil. Most boly con- 
versations on all things pertaining to the 
redemption of the race, belong in the 
places prepared in the Temples. The 
Saints in the flesh are required to use all 
due diligence in obtaining their gene- 
alogies by the means at command, and a 
spirit has moved upon men in the world 
to collect and perfect and publish the 
records of their ancestors, by which, 
thousands upon thousands of acceptable 
names have been obtained, and the work 
of vicarious baptism already done, is 
immense. But that which remains to be 
accomplished is so vast, that oo miod, 
unless illuminated by the light of God, 
can see how it can ever be performed 
and perfected. Yet it will be done, and 
blessed are they who aid in the heavenly 
labor! With what joy will they be 
g^eeted by the spirits of their progeni- 
tors when they meet them in Paradise! 
What honor will crown their brows in 
the day of reward and compensalion! 
They will stand among the Saviors^ and 
shine among their kindred who arere- 
deemedy like glorious suns in the 
heavenly constellations 1 

This divine plan of vicarious acüon, 
is one of the broadest, brightest and 
loveliest leaves in the blessed tree of 
life. It bears a healing balm for miUions 
upon millions of earth's sons and daugh- 
ters who have passed away withouthear- 
ing the only name whereby man can be 
saved, or who, having heard^ were never 
taught the way of salvation as ordained 
through Jesus Christ. It is redolent of 
the love and mercy of the Etemal 
Father, and bears the sweet perfume of 
charity and gratitude of the children 
reaching out after the fathers, of the 
fathers blest in the works of the children, 
and of kindred affection enlarged, ce- 
mented and perpetuated for ever and 
ever. It parts the veil between ib* 
physical and the Spiritual, it softens the 
heart, and brings the living and the dead 
nearer to God, and it sanctifies the soul 
to obedience, worship and devotion, 
Alling it with reverence and adoration of 
Him, who has devised this broad an^ 
universal plan for the redemption of the 
human race. C. IV. Fenme. 
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ST. PETER's and THE VATICAN. 

On a bright morning the day after our 
arrival in Rome, we started at an early 
hour, to See the Cathedral of St. Peter. 
We were told that from the St. Angelo 
bridge across the Tiber we would get 
our first glimpse of the great structure, 
but the view was iDsignificant> and 
we obtained none that was satisfactory 
until we stood in the open space 
before the mighty edifice. This square, 
with the elliptical space enclosed by 
the grand colonnades of Bernini, in 
front of it, extends a third of a mile 
from the church, and is inlaid with 
a costly roosaic pavement. From its 
outward extremity men appear like chil- 
dren as they ascend the steps of the por- 
tico before the enlrance of the church. 
Within the ellipse formed by the colon- 
nades, and in the centre of the piazza> 
Stands the Egyptian obelisk brought to 
Rome by the Empcror Caligula. This 
huge monolithic monument| estimated to 
weigh nearly a million pounds, was 
placed in its present position in 1586, 
under the direction of Fontana. It is 
related that the architect, in the con- 
struction of his machincs forthis difficult 
undertaking, had omitted to make allow- 
ance for the stretching of the ropes, pro- 
duced by the enormous weight. At the 
critical moment, although the bystanders 
were prohibited, under pain of death, 
from shouting, one of the eight hundred 
workmen loudly exclaimed, ^^Aqua alle 
funiP^ (watcr on the ropes,) thus solving 
the difficulty. As a reward, he and his 
descendants ever since have been com- 
missioned to supply St. Peter's with 
palm branches for the decorations on 
Palm-Sunday, and the family is said to 
have become very wealthy from this 
source of revenue. On each side of the 
Obelisk is a fountain, and about its base 
the cardinal points of the compass are 
indicated. 

St. Peter's, the largest church in the 
World, is built upon the site of the circus 
of Nero, where the Apostle Peter is sup- 
posed to have suffered martyrdom. The 



church, as it now appears, was conse- 
crated by Pope Urban VIII, November 
18, 1626, on the thirteen-hundredth an- 
niversary of the day on which the origi- 
nal St. Peter's was dedicated. The cost 
at the end of the seventeenth Century 
had exceeded forty-five million dollars, 
while the annual cost of maintenance is 
thirty thousand dollars. 

We cross the portico and push aside 
the leathern screen at the entrance,when 
lol we find ourselves within the noblest 
structure of the world; a pigmy in the 
midst of giants. The thought would be 
debaslng, but that we remember the 
grandeur all about us is the expression 
of genius in our fellow-man. To con- 
template the gigantic intellect that 
planned such an edifice, gives one an 
exalted opinion of his race, and if he 
believes that what has been done by man 
may be done again, life at once presents 
new possibilities to him, and seems a 
more inestimable gift than ever before. 
It is vain for us to attempt a description 
of St. Peter's. We will give the dimen- 
sions. Stand in the middle of one of 
our streets in Salt Lake City, and imagine 
a row of columns one block long, one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and twenty 
feet in diameter, rising on either side of 
the Street, and connected 2l\ the top with 
a Roman arch, studded with golden stars, 
and you have the nave of St. Peter's. 
On each side of this is an aisle thirty- 
five feet wide, of the same height as the 
nave, and arched over from the solid wall 
to the magnificent columns referred to. 

The pavement of marble mosaic 
Stretches out before us, a piain, the 
length of a block and one-third its width. 
The ray of light penetrating the colored 
glass Window near the top, over the en- 
trance, falls upon the altar at the other 
end of the church, lighting our path as 
we proceed down the majestic aisle the 
distancc of a furlong. When we reach 
the transept, and stand beneath the won- 
derful dome, gazing above upon the mo- 
saic portraits of the evangelists, who 
wrote the four gospels, they appear life 
size. But the distance has deceived us; 
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the quill pen held in tbe hand of St. 
Luke is alone seven feet long, and ap- 
pears to be in proportion to the figure. 
It is four hundred and thirty feet from 
where we stand to the top of this unpar- 
alleled dorne, and if we ascend to that 
point, we have yet to go an additional 
height of forty feet to reach i\^t cross, 
which surmounts it on the outside. 

The interior of St. Peter's is not as 
lavlshly decorated as many smaller 
churches of Rome. But there is about 
it an air of cleanliness, simplicity, and 
withal of incomparable grandeur that no 
other church edidce possesses. Its 
pre-eminence among the cathedrals of 
the World is modestly indicated by stones 
set in the pavement of the floor at appro- 
priate distances, to mark the length of 
St. PauPs at London, the Milan Cathe- 
dral, etc. A porphyry slab set in the 
floor near the central door, marks the 
Spot were the emperors were fonnerly 
crowned. Near the fourth great pillar 
to the right, as we approach the rotunda, 
is a sitting statuc of St. Peter, in bronze, 
on a throne of white marble. with a can- 
opy above. The toes of the right foot of 
this Statue are almost worn away by fre- 
quent contact with the lips of devotees. 
While we stood before this statue, not 
less than half a dozen worshipers en- 
tered, each reverently bowing and kiss- 
ing the foot of the Apostle, before pass- 
ing on. 

In the four huge buttresses which Sup- 
port the dorne, are niches contaioing 
statues seventeen feet high. Above 
them are cabinets in which, on high fes- 
tivals, the most sacred relics are exhibit- 
ed to certain Orders of priests and privi- 
leged members. 

Beneath the dorne is a canopy a hun- 
dred feet high, borne by four richly gild- 
ed Spiral columns. Under it is the high 
altar where the pope only reads mass on 
the most solemn and important church 
f^tes. Below the altar is the tomb of St. 
Peter, said to contain the relics of the 
Apostle. It is lighted by ninety never 
expiring lamps that burn perfumed oil 
and the riebest spices. The descent to 
the tomb is by a double marble stair, at 
the bottom of which, doors of gilded 



bronze screen the sarcophagus of the 
tomb from the view of the unsanctified. 

The aisles and tratisepts are occupied 
by chapels and altars, and are decorated 
with tombs and monuments, with some 
fine paintings and mosaics, confessionals 
and pulpits. The church contains two 
hundred and ninety painted or stained 
glass Windows, three bundred and moety 
statues, fifty altars and seven hundred 
and fifty columns. 

There is a passage way that leads from 
St. Peter'« to the Vatican palace,the 
home of tbe popes. The Vatican is the 
most extensive palace in the world. It 
comprises twenty open courts, in many 
of whkh are sumptuous gardens, and 
upwards of eleven thousand halls, chap- 
els, saloons and private apartments. It 
is said that if the halls of the Vatican 
were placed side by side, they would ex- 
tend a distance of two miles. We may 
imagine, then, what their. combined 
length would be. The most renowncd 
and beautiful apartment of this glorious 
palace is the Sixtine Chapel, erected un- 
der Sixtus IV, in 1473. I* is onc hun- 
dred and thirty feet long, and forty-fivc 
Wide, with sixteen painted Windows, 
through which a mellow light falls upon 
the most magnificent pictorial dccora- 
tions ever produced by the painter's art. 
The ceiling, which was painted by Mi- 
chael Angelo, in twenty-two months, 
represent Bible scenes from the Creation, 
and are designed, in the lesson thcy po^* 
tray, to prepare the world for the advent 
of the Savior. In the centre of the 
arched ceiling are seen the Creation, 
Fall, Deluge, with the sacrifice of Noah, 
etc. Around these are the figures of 
prophets and sibyls, and the ancestors of 
Christ who looked for His coming. 

The sections representing these cvenls 
are divided as foUows : i . God separat' 
ing light from darkness ; 2. CrcaXion 01 
the sun and moon ; 3. Separation of the 
land from the sea; 4. Adam inspirc<* 
with life; 5. Creation of Eve; 6. The 
fall and banishment from Eden; 7* 
Noah*s thank offering after tbe Deluge 5 
8. The Deluge; 9. Noah's intoxication 
and the derision of his sons. Oi the 
prophets represented are the foUowing- 
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Jeremiah, in a profound reverie; Ezekiel, 
with a half opened scroll; Joel, readin^ 
a scroll ; Zacharias, turning the leaves of 
a book; . Isaiah, his arm resting on a 
book, absorbed by divine inspiration; 
Daniel, writing; and Jonah, sitting be- 
neath the gourd. About thirty years 
after painting the ceiling and other por-* 
tions of this wonderful chapel, Michael 
Angelo was engaged to paint on the altar 
wall, the wonderful composition known 
as the "Last Judgment." It is sixty-four 
feet in width, and was completed in 154 1. 
'*Careful and protracted study alone will 
enable the spectator to appreciate the 
details of this vast composition, which is 
unfortunately blackened by the smoke of 
centuries, unfavorably lighted and par- 
tially concealed. To penetrate into the 
religious views and artistic designs of the 
talented master is a still more arduous 
task. On the right of the figure of 
Christ, represented in judgment, hover 
the saints, drawn back by devils and 
supported by angels ; on His left, the 
sinners in vain strive to ascend ; above 



are two groups of angels^ with the cross, 
the column at which Christ was scourged, 
and the other Instruments of His sufier« 
ings ; in the centre, the Savior and the 
Virgin Mary, surrounded by Apostles 
and saints ; beneath the rising dead is 
represented hell, according tO/ Dante's 
conception, with the boatman Charon 
and the judge Minos. The latter* s face 
is a Portrait of the master of ceremonies 
of Paul III, who had censured the pic- 
ture on account of the nudity of the fig- 
urcs. Paul IV, who contemplated the 
destruction of the painting because of 
this feature in it, was prevailed upon to 
leave it and instead to cause some of tlie 
figures to be partially draped by other 
artists." These draperies are supposed 
to greatly mar the effect of the original 
as it left the great master's hands. 

Most of the ceremonies at which the 
pope oflSciates are performed in the Six- 
tine Chapel. We have not space in this 
number to refer to the art galleries of the 
Vatican, which will ,form the subject of 
ournext. De Vallibus. 
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Althouoh great efforts were made at 
Washington to obtain the name of 
Deseret for this Territory, it was of no 
avail, and the name of Utah was re- 
tained. The General Assembly of 
Deseret however, retained that designa- 
tion, and met on Monday, December 2d, 
1850, in the Representatives Hall and 
organized, and received the message of 
Govemor Brigham Young. After sitting 
four days, the House adjoumed to the 
first Monday in January. The Gover- 
nor's message made known to the Senate 
and House of Representatives that 
**Congress had established the Territory 
of Utah,'' although no of&cial communi- 
cation had been then received, as a con- 
sequence of which the govemment of 
Deseret, with all its departments, would 
be continued, until superceded by an Or- 
ganization under the Act of Congress. 
There were two features of much interest 



in the Governor's speech, there had been 
<^not a solitary case reported for trial 
before the regulär" sessions of either the 
County or Supreme Courts during the 
past year"(i85o), and "In this State, no 
expense had been incurred by any of the 
departments of govemment for Services 
rendered." The entire document is 
worthy of the occasion, and redounds to 
the honor of the man who framed it. 
No Quotation can do justice to it in its 
entirety, but the allusion'to the past his- 
tory of our people should be noted to be 
read by the youth of Israel: "The 
oppressed became the oppressor, and 
the oppressed again go forth to form 
new communities, new Settlements, and 
new governments. Hence we are here, 
amid the vast mountains and solitary 
plains; hence are we here, assembled 
in solemn Council, to frame laws for the 
Organization and rule of communities; 
and, what gives zest to the picture, 
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devise such laws and regulations as 
shall perpetuate, guarantee, and sustain^ 
in time to come, our free and glorious in- 
stitutions to the latestgeneration." This 
IS the language of a statesman who 
has departed from our midst, but the 
impress of his fiat is stamped upon our 
every institution ! 

On Thursday, January Qth, 1851, a 
Petition was presented to the General 
Assembly, praying for an ordinance to 
incorporate Great Salt Lake City, and 
the city was incorporated. Mayor, Jede- 
diah M. Grant; Aldermen, Nathaniel H. 
Feit, William Snow, Jesse P. Harman 
and Nathaniel V. Jones; Councillors, 
Vincent Shurtliff, Benjamin L. Clapp, 
Zera Pulsipher, William G. Perkins, 
Lewis Robinson, Harrison Burgess, 
Jeter Clinton, John L. Dunyon and 
Samuel Richards. The föregoing Al- 
dermen and Councilors-elect, were or- 
dered to assemble at the State House, 
on Saturday, January iith, at 10 a.m. 
for Organization and further duties. 
Robert Campbell, Thomas Rhodes and 
Elam Luddington were requested to at- 
tend at that time and place. On that 
day the officers-elect received the oath 
of Office from Mr. T. Bullock, Clerk of the 
County Court, and Robert Campbell 
was elected Recorder, Thomas Rhodes, 
Treasurer, and Elam Luddington, Mar- 
shall. 

An important meeting of the Seven- 
ties' commenced Saturday, January i8th, 
in the Bowery. There were found to be 
about eighty Presidents of Seventies in 
the Valley; one hundred and twenly- 
four Eiders, Priests and members were 
ordained Seventies; and the building of 
the Seventies' Hall of Science was 
largely contributed to. 

The Sessions brauch of the Church 
was organized on Monday, January 20, 
atthe house of Peregrine G. Sessions; 
John Stoker ordained Bishop; Moses 
Dailey and P. G. Sessions, his Counse- 
lors. Sunday, 26th, Lorin Farr was 
chosen President of Weber Stake; 
Charles R. Dana and David B. Dille his 
Counselors ; the High Council was organ- 
ized, and the members thereof ordained 
under the direction of the Presidency. 



During the month of January the sct- 
tlement of Parowan was endosed as a 
fort; the foundation of the Council 
house was laid. A view of the fort was 
painted by W. Majors, represenling the 
settlement, and Little Salt Lake in the 
distance ; this painting was presented in 
1870 by President Brigham Young to 
the Deseret Museum. The Deseret 
Almanac for 1851 was publishedby W. 
W. Phelps. The Deseret Pottery was 
established in this city. The Council of 
Health published Statistical records of 
the number oi deaths since the entrance 
of the Pioneers (See Descrei News^ 
March8, 185i); 1847, none; 1848, two; 
1849, twenty-three ; 1850, fifty-seven; 
this list is brought up to January ist, 

1851. 

An appropriation of $5,000 was made 
by Congress for a library of Utah Ter- 
ritory, and Dr. Bernhisel, our delegate, 
was authorized to make a selection of 
books. A railway was made from this 
city to the Red Butte Caflon to bring 
rock down to the Temple Block; this 
road was afterwards used in 1869-7010 
make a water ditch for the Twentieth 
Ward bench land and the Cemetery. Dör- 
ing March of this year, Provo City was 
organized as a Stake of Zion. Great 
Salt Lake City was fenced in, and shade 
trees were planted out on the sidewalks; 
school houses were built in many of the 
wards; the wall around the Temple 
Block was commenced; the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was 
incorporated according to law. On the 
fifth of April a concert was given in tlie 
Bowery, which was very largely attended 
and a complete success, William P^^^ 
capUin of the band. On the sixth of 
April the Conference opened, President 
Kimball presiding in the absence of 
President Young; during this confc- 
ence it was decided to build a Tempil *^ 
this city, and a committee of one ap* 
pointed (Daniel H. Wells) to superin- 
tend the building of the Temple and the 
public works; Truman O. Angel was 
appointed architect. The State House 
in this city was given up to the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
by whom it had been built for a Council 
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house; it had been used by the pro- 
visional goverament of the State of 
Descret as an assembly room; on the 
fifth of April that Organization was dis- 
solved. The foundalion of the Seven- 
ties Hall of Science was completed on 
the thirteenth of May. 

From the private notes of Philip Mar- 
getts, Sen., of this city, who at that time 
was a prominent member of the dramatic 
Company, and played a leading instru- 
ment in the Nauvoo Brass Band, it may 
be Seen thatduring May, 1851, there was 
a theatrical Performance in the Bowery 
in Great Salt Lake City, by the Nauvoo 
Brass Band and others. The evening's 
Performance commenced with the second 
act of "Robert Macaire, or The Two 
Murderers," a melodrama by Charles 
Selby, with the foUowing named ladies 
and gentlemen in the cast of characters: 
Gomeril,Wm. Glover; Dumont, E. Mar- 
tin; Robert Macaire, John M. Kay; 
Jacques, H. B. Clawson; Pierre, Phil. 
Margetts; Charles, E. Ellsworth; Ser- 
geant Lumpy, H. K. Whitney; Louis, 
H. Margetts; Gend'armes, R. T. Bur- 
ton and G. D. Grant; Marie, Miss 
Orem; Clementine, Miss M.Judd. Song, 
Mrs. M. Gratricks. The Performance 
concluded with the laughable farce of 
"The Dead Shot," characters by the 
Company. 

In June the foundations of the Taber- 
nacle were laid in this city, on the Tem- 
ple Block. Several theatrical entertain- 
ments were given during the month by 
the Deseret Amateur Choir, Wm. Pitt 
captain and manager. On the sixteenth 
of May, Wm. H. Dame was elected 
Mayor of Parowan City, and the munici- 
pal authorities chosen. The sale of 
spirituousliquors was prohibited in Great 
Salt Lake City, except by physicians ap- 
pointed by the City Council, by an ordi- 
nance passed June 16, 185 1. 

On the fourth of July of this year a 
grand procession was formed in Great 
Salt Lake City, to go to Black Rock, on 
the Great Salt Lake. While they were 
away the city was guarded by a body of 
fifty mounted men, with watchmen and 
guards in each of the wards. Horace S. 
£ldredge, Esq., as marshal of the day, 



organized the procession at 8. a.m. ; the 
committee of arrangements were: S. M. 
Blair, Jeter Clinton, Joseph Cain, Sam- 
uel W. Richards, Alonzo H. Raleigb 
and L. W. Hardy. First, a military 
escort, commanded by Gen. D. H. Wells; 
second: the band carriage, with Capt. 
Pitt's Nauvoo Brass Band. This car- 
riage was drawn by sixteen mules, four 
abreast, and attended by six mounted 
guards. Third: the First Presidency, 
Brigham Young and suite, Heber C. 
Kimball and suite. Fourth : the Twelve 
Apostles, Wilford Woodruff and family,. 
Ezra T. Benson and family, and the fam- 
ily of Eider John Taylor, who was on a 
mission. Fifth: Strangers and invited 
guests. Sixth : Presidents of High Priests 
quorum of the Stake and of the Seven- 
ties. Seventh: The committee of ar- 
rangements. Eighth: The Bishops, with 
their respective wards. Then followed 
about one hundred and thirty carriages 
and wagons. In four hours the caval- 
cade reached the liberty pole which had 
been erected at the lake. A new flag, 
forty-five feet long, prepared for the oc- 
'casion, was waving in the breeze. The 
day was spent in festivity, Speeches, ora- 
tions, toasts, music and singing. Not 
until 2 o*clock of the following day (the 
fifth) did the procession reach the Bow- 
ery in this city, having left the lake at 10 
a.m. Nothing occurred to mar the hap- 
piness of any who participated in the 
enjoyment of the glorious fourth of July, 
1851. The entire proceedings were re- 
ported by Mr. Robert Campbell and pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, Beta, 



'Tis great, 'tis manly to disdain dis- 
guise. — Young, 

Why is the earth like a blackboard? 
Because the children of men multiply 
upon the face cf it. 

The difficulty of attaining perfection 
is understood best by those nearest unto 
it. 

Man is not born to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out what he 
has to do, and to restrain himself witbin 
the limits of his comprehension. — 
Goethe. 
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III. 

We aim to proceed with the mode of 
conducting the iaternal aifairs of the 
Brigham Young Academy, by the plan 
sketced in our last article. 

The fundamental department, and con- 
sequently the first to claim our attention, 
is the Theological Organization. All 
studentSy upon entering the Academy, 
are tabulated upon the records of the 
Theological Department, either as a 
member of the priesthood, the office 
being specified, as a lay member of the 
church, or as a non-member. 

Since the first academic year the nature 
of the Theological Organization, and 
the exercises therein embraced, have 
been conti nually rising. From being 
merely one exercise among many others, 
Theology has become the leading branch 
in the Academy, and its treatment, a 
separate and complete Organization in 
itself. The daily exercises are conducted 
in three separate classes, a Primary, an 
Intermediate and an Academic, and 
consist, in the lower departments, of" 
Biblical subjects, together with oral In- 
struction from the Standard works of the 
Church; and in the more advanced 
grades, regulär exercises are taken from 
the Bible and all Church works. Exer- 
cises from the Book of Hormon are 
accompanied by illustrations from the 
'^Suggestive map of the Book of Mor- 
mon," as compiled by Professor Karl 
G. Maeser. Once per week the exercises 
are varied by requirements being made 
upon the students to express their own 
sentiments, in place of the teachers 
regulär Instruction. From this none are 
exempt; the members of the Church 
bear their testimonies, or with the others 
speak upon some leading principle, or 
read some selection illustrative of their 
own ideas upon some particular point. 
Weekly too, is held the General The- 
ological Class, at which all departments 
of the Academy are called together, and 
a definite programme is carried through, 
according to previous appointments, 
usually consisting of exercises on Bible 
and Book of Mormon subjects, reading 



of essays, select readings in poetry aad 
prose, addresses by both ladies and 
gentlemen, and answers to questions pro* 
pounded by members of the class. This 
meeting is conducted by the students, 
the gentlemen who hold the Priesthood 
officiating in turns in the office of cbair- 
man, and the ladies consecutively occq- 
pying the position of secretary. The 
monitor of the Theological department, 
and two others of the leading students 
appointed by the Principal, form the 
central committee of this department; 
and in their hands are placed the rolls of 
the several departments of the Academy 
at the beginning of each term, from 
which the appointments for exercises are 
made. 

The various Theological classes are 
divided into repetition quorums, each 
being presided over by a gentleman 
Student holding the Priesthood, or a 
faithful lady Student. The quorums 
assemble weekly, at which meetings the 
points disposed of during the week are 
discussed, and further explanation given 
if required. Through the medium of 
these repetitors the teacher is brought 
into closer communication with the 
students of his class, and the special 
wants of each are ascertained. 

The main item of our whole Theologi- 
cal Organization, however, is the Priest- 
hood meeting. This is composed of all 
members of the Academy holding any 
Office of the Priesthood, and the ladies 
who are called from time to time to assist 
the teachers as repititors in their respec- 
tive Theological classes. To this meet- 
ing are -assigned all questions pcrtain- 
ing to the arrangement and order of 
the Priesthood, and all advanced princi- 
ples of the gospel, which are not deemcd 
advisable to speak of in the pro- 
miscuous Theological classes. Such is 
our Theological Organization, by which 
it is aimed to carry out as closely as 
possible the wishes of the donor, under 
the conlinued direction of the Priesthood 
in general. 

The "Emulatory Method" is the plan 
upon which all disciplinary enactments 
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are made. The aim of the faculty is to 
place before the sludents all require- 
ments, and expect of them self-govern- 
ment. Every department teacher selects 
from among his students a monitor, 
whose duty it is to control the order and 
discipline of that department, referring 
to the teacher only such points as may 
require discretionary powers to settle. 
In like manner the teacher of every 
class appoints at the Organization of that 
respective class a senior, who is held 
responsible by the teacher for the order 
and arrangement of the class. If .the 
class be very large, the senioris supplied 
with requisite sub-seniors, and thus the 
responsibility is distributed. By these 
means scarcely a Student can be found 
who has not some appointment, some 
trust he is made responsible for outside of 
his own work. Each student's Standard 
in his several classes is regulated and 
ascertained by his "Daily Record." At 
the end of the week the senior takee the 
totals of each one in that class, and 
hands the list to the teacher, who ex- 
amines the figures at leisure, thus obtain- 
ing an insight into the record of each of 
his students, which he compares with his 
own estimate of the student's Standing, 
and adjusts the figures accordingly. 
These totals are Consolidated at the end 
of each term on the "Term Record," 
tlius bringing within the scope of a few 
figures the relative Standing of every 
pupil. 

Though probably the discipline adopted 
appears to be complicated and difficult, 
any plan less complete than the one em- 
ployed would prove inadequate, with an 
Organization so extensive on the whole. 

The Academy is thoroughly graded, 
three general Standards being recognized, 
the Primary, the Intermediate, and the 
Academic. Each of these again is 
divided into two sections: Primary 
section B, comprising the Primer and 
First Reader grade ; Primary section A, 
the Second Reader grade; Intermediate 
section B, the Third Reader; Inter- 
mediate section A, the Fourlh Reader; 
Academic section B, the Fifth Reader 
grade, and Academic section A, compris- 
ing the academic and coUegiate courses. 



The last named department includes 
three distinct courses of study; the 
Scientific, the Philological, and the 
Mathematical course. 

The Faculty aims to supply the wants 
of the students as nearly as possible, 
orgahizing at the beginning of each term 
such classes as the grade of students of 
that term chances to demand, so that few 
students will enter who will not find 
somewhere a grade suited to their own 
level. 

Thus ends our hasty sketch of the 
arrangement and development of the 
Brigham Young Academy. In it we have 
attempted to designate in piain language 
and clear data the true position of the 
institution, the prosperity of its past, and 
the outlook for its future career, leaving 
to each reader the right and opportunity 
of drawing his own conclusions and 
forming his own opinions regarding our 
Latter-day Saint school. 

We feel that with such a successful 
career behind us, the future must open as 
it has continually done. So surely is the 
institution growing that it must soon 
change in some respects, for already 
necessity is compelling opinions to be 
discussed regarding the cÜscontinuance 
of the lower departments, that the Upper 
and more advanced grades may be better 
provided for. We feel and know that 
the institution is being sustained by the 
faith and prayers of the people of God, 
and as it is gaining firmer foothold year 
by year, we think none, whose opinions 
or wishes could prove of any avail, will 
refrain from saying with us, "God bless 
the Brigham Young Academy." 

J^as. E, Talmagt, 



Faith is the soul, and works the bodj 
of religiön. 

Great minds are not only ready to take 
opportunities, but to make them. 

Envy ought, in strict truth, to have no 
place allowed it in the heart of man ; for 
the goods of this present world are so 
vile and low that they are beneath it; 
and those of the future world are so vast 
and exalted that they are above it. — 
Chesterfield. 
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THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADE. 



About the year 1210, over a Century 
after the preaching of the first Crusade, 
the Southern part of France was startled 
by the advent of the young boy Stephen, 
in the role of Peter the Hermit. 

Stephen was a shepherd*s boy, living 

in an old prövince on the banks of the 

Loire. It appears that he possessed an 

exceedingly active imagination and was 

greatly enraptured with the stories of the 

palmers and the songsof the troubadours, 

who told the wonderful tales of Palestine 

and the £ast. He was of a dreamy, 

visionary temperament, and the accounts 

he heard of the trials and sufferings of 

the cavaliers in their Crusades to recover 

the holy sepulchre, sank deep into his 

memory, and caused his heart to throb 

with sympathy, and his soul to be iilled 

with an absorbing longing to emulate the 

examples of those hardy, fearless knights 

and warriors, whose fame the palmers 

spread through Europe, and the trouba- 

dours sang for generations after. 

About the time of Stephen*s birth, 
Richard the lion-hearted, king of Eng- 
land, returned from Palestine, where he 
had achieved a romantic fame by his 
daring exploits, that fiUed Europe with 
admiration for his courage and valor. 
The Story of his conflicts with Saladin, 
whom he fought at Acre and Jaffa; of 
his capture of Cyprus and romantic 
marriage there ; and of how he refused to 
look upon Jerusalem, whose capture and 
possession he had so long fought for, 
saying he would not look upon a city he 
could not conquer; all these and many 
similar accounts aiforded the favorite 
theme of every catholic land. Stephen 
had heard them in his childhood and 
dreamed of them day and night among 
the flocks on his native hüls. He was 
impatient of the time when he should be 
a man, and be able to join the Christian 
forces in some new campaign, for the 
recovery of the holy relics of Jerusalem, 
which were still held by the unsanctified 
infidel, since the capture of the city by 
the Sultan in 11 87. 

During this time many wild schemes 
were planned by which to overthrow the 



Arabian hosts and drive them from tbe 
sacred land. On the other hand the 
failure of past attempts discouraged the 
statesmen and warriors of the European. 
nations ; though they keenly feit that the 
cause was the most noble and that it 
ought to have the support and favor of 
God, according to the enthusiastic prom- 
ises of the priests. Yet there was some 
cause for the repeated failures and dire 
disaster that had prevented fonncr 
crusaders from accomplishing their ob- 
ject. The ingenuity of the monks soon 
discovered what this cause of failure 
had been, and when the boy Stephen 
appeared with his remarkable story, they 
were not slow to encourage him and 
announce it. They declarcd that the 
crusaders had been unsuccessful because 
the warriors who had gone to Palestine 
had been sinful men, and that God would 
display His power in the recovery of 
Jerusalem, through the agency of babes 
and sucklings, whose innocence would 
cower even the unbridled passions of the 
infidel. 

Stephen*s pretentions were founded 
upon a dream or vision which he said 
had been given to him while he was 
asleep. It was as foUows: He dreamt 
there came to him a weary pilgrim, with 
a sorrowful face and with garments tat- 
tered and torn. Stephen's heart was 
touched with pity at the sight, and he 
asked the stranger what he could do to 
relieve his distress. The pilgrim re- 
plied that he must preach a Crusade to 
the young; that Providence had decreed 
that children should recover the sepulchre 
of the Lord, and that through his efforts 
they would rally in multitudes for the 
divine undertaking. Stephen afterwards 
said he thought that the pilgrim, who 
came to him, was the Savior himsclf. 
When he awoke from his remarkable 
dream, his soul was filled with joy, ^^ 
he fancied that he had already unfurled 
the banner of the cross, and had gath- 
ered to his Standard the children oi 
every Christian land. 

He began at once to teil his com- 
panions, the shepherd boys, his dream, 
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and asked them if they would go with 
him, taking the cross as the emblem of 
their mission, and fight beyond the seas 
for the sake of the Holy Pilgrim that 
had appeared to him. The boys were 
deh'ghted at the prospect of so wonder- 
ful an undertaking, and readily promised 
#to follow him wherever he should lead 
them. 

Stephen, elated with the encourage- 
ment thus received, left his flocks, and 
announced himself as a prophet, com- 
missioned by Heaven to recover the 
holy sepulchre. His preaching at first 
attracted a small band of children, who 
followed bim wherever he went, praying 
continually: "Lord Jesus, restore Thy 
cross to US." He pictured his mission 
in such glowing colors, showing what 
glory and renown would fall upon those 
who enlisted with him, that soon the 
number of his followers began to in- 
crease, first to hundreds, then to Ihou- 
sands, and finally tens of thousands 
throughout France, listening to the elo- 
quence of his appeal, and to hundreds 
of other boy-preachers who had become 
identified with him, were enrolled in the 
cause. The spirit of the Crusade exerted 
such a powerful influence on the youth 
of the cities and towns, that parents 
were utterly unable to control their 
childrcn; many ran away from home. 
**No bolts nor bars," says a historian of 
the young. enthusiasts, **No fear of 
fathers nor love of mothers could hold 
them back. Girls as well as boys joined 
the ranks and swelled the procession 
that followed Stephen. Whole villages 
were depopulated of children." 

The cry of the young crusaders fiUed 
all southern France. The alarm was 
taken up from city to city, attracting the 
attention of all Christendom. The 
authorities of government and church in 
France were divided in opinion respect- 
ing the movement. The wiser and more 
intelligent, of course, discountcnanced it, 
and were in favor of crushing it, before 
serious consequences should ensue. But 
the superstition of the time, aided by the 
lower Orders of priests and laity, was 
such that it carried every populär under- 
taking, no matter how absurd to reason 



it might appear. Those who expected 
gain from the enterprise, and we shall 
see they were the worst of men, en- 
couraged the preaching of Stephen and 
the parading of the hosts that followed 
him. Philip Augustus, the king, a wise 
and sagacious monarch, issued a proc- 
lamation, ordering the children to return 
to their homes, but even this changed 
the purpose of comparalively few. 

By the time that the preaching of 
Stephen, who now professed to work 
mir^cles, and was almost worshiped by 
his companions, had reached its height, it 
is estimated that he had thirty thousand 
followers, with whom he marched to the 
great seaport town of Marseilles. 

The harbor was crowded with vessels, 
and though in the zealous preaching of 
the Crusade it was said they would not 
be needed, for God would, cause the 
water to disappear and enable them togo 
over dry shod to.Syria, yet the leaders, 
amongthem many priests and monks, 
proceeded to make arrangements for em- 
barking the army of children. The 
ships were easily procured, their owners 
even oifering to carry them to Palestine 
free of charge. This fact alone should 
have revealed the wicked designs they 
had in view, and doubtless would, had 
not the .priests and monks of the valiant 
band of crusaders been in league with 
them. When the vessels were ready 
they were filled one after another, and 
set sail, leaving the dark towers of the 
grand old commercial city in the dis- 
tance. At first the wealher was fair, and 
the children*s hearts were füll of hope, 
delighted alike by the novelty of the en- 
terprise, and in the beauty of the sky, 
the air and the sea. 

"But one day the sky wa^ overcast. 
The wind arose. The vessels were 
crowded, and when night settled upon 
the deep the boys began to be afraid. 
The wind increased in power until it be- 
came a gale. The ships were driven 
before it, all their precions cargo of liv- 
ing, terrified children, were huddled to- 
gether in the extreme of distress and 
alarm. The fleet was scattered. A 
number of the vessels were driven on 
the rocks and breakers ofF the Island of 
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Sardinia, and were wrecked, all on board 
perishing in the waves." 

The surviving vessels directed their 
course, not to Syria, but to Egypt. Here 
the vile plot of the ship owners and the 
equally criminal leaders of the children, 
became known. The vessels belonged 
to slave dealersy whose profession of pi- 
ety and interest in the Crusade was a de- 
ception practiced to decoy the innocent 
children, and to secure them for the slave 
markets of Egypt and Persia. Four 
hundred young monks were bought by 
the Caliph of Bagdad, and over a thou- 
sand boys were sold to the govemor of 
Alexandria. All who escaped death by 
the sea were doomed to the more awful 
fate of slavery to the heathen, who pur- 
chased them. 

Thus ended one of the most astonish- 



ing events of the middle ages. An un- 
dertaking of great magnitude, certainly. 
But resulting in no political chan^es in 
the World, being characterized by no 
bloody battles, having no renowoed 
names of nobles connected with it as 
leaders, it was not as fully recorded as 
other Crusades, and has passed almost • 
from the memory of man. It is, how- 
ever, and will ever be, one of the dark- 
est, saddest pages in the history of those 
times, calling up the sympathies of all 
readers, who can but lament the awful, 
horrible fate* superstition and folly pre- 
pared for the poor innoc^nts of the Chil- 
dren*s Crusade. Amalric. 



When artlcles rise, the consumer is the 
first that suffers ; and when they fall, he 
is the last that gains. 



JEHOVAH'S PURPOSES. 



When, in the year 1820, the etemal 
Father drew aside the vail, and opened 
the long-closed heavens, revealing Him- 
self and His beloved Son Jesus to the 
prophet youth Joseph Smith, thus taking 
initial steps to establish His govemment 
on this sin-cursed earth, where the 
Adversary had long usurped authority, 
it was not any part of His programme 
that He should be foiled or frustrated, 
or finally defeated— He commenced to 
continue, He worked to succeed, He 
"stooped" from heaven to earth "to 
conquer** Satan and redeem a fallen 
World, and He will never relax Hisefforts 
tili His righteous and etemal purposes 
are fully accomplished. 

He knew that He would have to en- 
counter Lucifer and his hosts — He had 
met and vanquished them before, and 
they had fallen, fallen! But, like the 
devils which were cast out of Mary 
Magdalene, and which entered a herd of 
swine, ran them into the sea, and destroy- 
ed them, so when the fallen hosts were 
cast out of heaven, they must have some 
place of abode; therefore they came 
upon this earth, and, like the devils who 
destroyed the swine, they have been and 



still are laboring incessantly to destroy 
the teeming millions of the earth, as fiar 
as they can gain possession of the bodies 
of men. Though conquered, Satan 
would not yield, for, in the language of 
Milton, he says: 

"What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost: the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield.** 

But this "unconquerable will," this 
"study of revenge," this **immortalhate,"^ 
and this "courage never to submit or 
yield," though they will subserve Jeho- 
vah's purposes in the grand system of 
salvation, yet they will not suffice to gain 
the final victory, for the great Com- 
mander, our Etemal Father, through the 
instrumentality of His Son Jesus, King 
of Saints, and other nobles of the same 
honorable family, will again be victor of 
the field, and the earth will eventually be 
cleansed from sin and freed from him who 
first planted its seed in 5den*s beautiful 
garden. 

This work of Opposition still gocs 
bravely on, and the inquiry may be con- 
sistently made: "How is it that you 
Latter-day Saints endure Opposition, 
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persecution, and oppression sopatiently? 
How is it that you do not rise up in 
rebellion against the government under 
which the most of you live, and which 
treats you so unconstLtutionally? We 
answer, the Latter-day Saint is 

"Patient of conslituted control, 
» He bears it with meek manliness of soul ; 
But if authority grows wanton, woc 
To bim wbo treads upon bis freebom toe : 
One Step beyond tbe boundary of the laws 
Flres hira, at once, in freedom's glorious cause." 

He is mortal, but he is not a serf— he is 
a MAN. He senses insults. He feels 
oppression. He groans under tyranny. 
But he is taught from on high: "Ven- 
geance is mine, and I will repay, saith 
the Lord." *4, the Lord, will fight your 
battles." "Be still," said Moses, "and 
5ee the salvation of God." He has failh 
in God. He has proven Hirn in the past, 
and he tnists Hirn for the future. His 
creed is truth— all truth— "the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 
He loves the truth. He enjoys it. He 
strives to live it. He knows it. And 
he knows that he can be saved by it. 
Hence his meekness, his peaceableness, 
his patience, and his endurance in the 
persecutions to which he is subject in his 
mortal career. In the language of the 
Savior, "He knows the truth, and the 
truth shall make him free." 

"But," says the skeptical objector, 
**why suffer this Opposition from the Evil 
Powers to continue through the entire 
period of the earth*s mortal history? If 
God is the all-powerful being He is 
represented to be, why does He not 
muster His forces, and at once and 
forever crush out their rebellion against 
His authority, and give peace to earth?" 
Because He does not wish to defeat His 
own purposes. He purposed to allow a 
regulated measure of evil to exist, that 
His children may become acquainted 
with it by experimental contrast with the 
good, that knowing good and evil, and 
good from evil, and exercising their voli- 
tion in battling and overcoming evil, 
they may reach perfection. 

"But," says the objector, "I do not 
believe there is a God at all." Then 



you are in a most deplorable condition, 
and your Statement shows how successful 
the Adversary has been in accomplish- 
ing his purposes in you, for thus far you 
have become "captive to his will." It is 
not our purpose here to argue this point, 
but we will merely insert for your con- 
sideration an anecdote of that honored 
philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton. He 
was once examining a new globe, which 
was a splendid piece of workmanship, 
when a gentleman, who did not believe 
in God, and who believed that the 
beautiful earth upon which we live came by 
Chance, entered his study. His attention 
was immediately attracted by the hand- 
some globe, and he quickly asked, "Who 
made it i*" "Nobody ; it happened here," 
readily answered Sir Isaac, knowing the 
creed of his questioner. The gentleman 
was astounded at the answer, but 
acknowledged the rebuke. 

Now, we bear testimony that there is a 
God. He has purposed to redeem this 
earth and the law-abiding portion of His 
children from the power and thralldom of 
the Evil One, and who can prevent it? 
Who shall stay His band? "For the 
Lord of hosts hath purposed, and who 
shall disannul it? And His band is 
stretched out, and who shall turn it back ?" 
(Isaiah, xiv, 27.) When He purposed de- 
livering Israel from Egyptian oppression, 
could Pharaoh and his mighty host 
prevent it? When the Lord decreed to 
deliver the three Hebrew children, could 
all the power of the Babylonish king 
change that decree? When, in the time 
of Noah, He determined to destroy the 
antediluvians by a flood, did all the 
power of Opposition manifested by the 
Adversary, through that rebellious gener- 
ation, avail in the leastdegree to prevent 
the rains descending, and the fountains 
of the great deep being broken up, to 
destroy the disobedient? Or did it avail 
to frustrate God's purpose in saving the 
obedient Noah, and those who were with 
him in the ark of safety? The Devil 
could not stop the fiqod, nor the conse- 
quent destruction ; neither could he sink 
the ship and destroy the seed that should 
re-people the world. Other pertinent 
questions might be asked conceming 
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ancient times, but let these suffice, and 
let US refer to the present and future. 

The Lord has sworn to gather scat- 
tered Israel. He declared> ihrough the 
Prophet Daniel, that in the latter days 
He would establish His kingdom, which 
should no more be thrown down or given 
to another people. He has decreed to 
destroy the wicked, to save the righteous, 
to bind Satan for a thousand years, to 
have a millennial reign for that period, 
to resnrrect the slumbering millions of 
father Adam's numerous race, and, final- 
ly, to ^'malce all things new." Now, will 
He accomplish these purposes? He most 
certainly will. The Lord works through 
mortal agents to accomplish His eternal 
purposes — the Adversary does the same. 
Which power will be victorious ? Which 
has gained the victory in the past? Man, 
inspired by the spirit of evil, will con- 
tinue to oppose — continue to measure 
arms with Omnipotence ; but what will 
it avail? The Lord will "make the 
wrath of man to praise Him," and sub- 
serve His purposes. "But His work 
will increase the more it is opposed," as 
declared by the Angel of God, at the 
Hill Cumorah, September 22, 1823, to 
the Prophet Joseph Smith, concerning 
the work which God was about to estab- 
lish on the earth through the instrumen- 
tality of the young Prophet. And has 
not this hitherto been fully verified? Did 
the Opposition to the Prophet, to his 
brethren, and to the work of God, pre- 
vent the establishment and growth of the 
work of the Almighty on the earth? No; 
the Lord overruled to make it an auxil- 
iary. Did the assassination of the 
Prophet and his brother, and the at- 
tempted assassination of others, accom- 
plish anything? It injured the murder- 
ers and gave them 

"A taint of infamy, 
Which, Uke Iscariot's, through all time shall last, 
Reeking and fresh forever.*' 

But did it stop the spread of truth— the 
extension of the kingdom of God on the 
earth ? From the existing State of things 
in Utah and adjoining States and Terri- 
tories, and from the trumpet-tongues of 
a quarter of a million of Latter-day 
Saints, who reside there and in other 



parts of the earth, let the answer come 
in thunder-tone — No! verily no! 

Will any future Opposition frustrate 
the designs of Jehovah ? Will the Ter- 
ritorial Govemor's giving an election 
certificate to an enemy who has no 
shadow of a right to it; or the passage 
of laws by Congress, disfranchising and 
oppressing the inhabitants of Utah; or 
the Opposition of the whole United 
States; or the combined Opposition 
and hatred of all the nations of the 
earth; or the confiscation of property; 
or would the massacre of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the Latter-day Saints-: 
would all these frustrate the purposes of 
the Great Eternal? Never, no, never! 
They will roll on majestically, tili all are 
fully accomplished, and none shall stay 
His powerful hand. 

Therefore beware, O puny man ! Cease 
fighting against God ! Stop your Opposi- 
tion to Jehovah*s decrees! Repent of 
wrong, and fight for right ! Help to sub- 
due evil, and establish peace on the 
earth! Help the Latter-day Saints! Be 
a Saint yourself ! Prepare for the glori- 
ous Coming of Christ in the clouds of 
heaven! So shall you escape the hot 
displeasure of the Almighty, and gain a 
title to a crown in His celestial king- 
dom. 

Jehovah speaks! Let mortal man give heed, 
And serve the Lord in thought and word and 

deed; 
For judgments dire will spread o*er sea and 

land — 
The Savior's glorious Coming is at hand. 

— Wm, yefferies, in Millennial Star, 



True SucCess. — In business, in home- 
life, in social intercourse, inpolitics, there 
is a success worth striving for, which is 
the attainment of the immediate object 
in view; but there is something far 
higher, far more valuable, far nobler. 
It is the pürity of character, the eleva- 
tion of purpose, the fidelity to principle, 
the faith in God, and the perseverance 
of effbrt which are of themselves the 
real success of life, that will shine 
through all the clouds of temporary 
failures. 
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None can senre both God and mammon. — 
Matt, 6: 24. 

Sacred things can be communicated 
only through the Holy Spirit. 

The same language or words can be 
« used to express both the sacred and the 
profane. 

The sacred is indeed a secret to the 
profane. The price of obtaining that 
secret is sacrifice. 

To be born from the profane into a 
sacred life, is indeed a new birth. 

A profane world takes offence at sacred 
efforts. 

What sacredly is reason, is profanely 
irrational. 

What is sacred to the Saint, is mystery 
and offence to the profane. 

The sacred premises in the approach 
to God, is sacrifice ; without the continua- 
tion of which, there is no possible abid- 
ing in the sacred. 

Sacrifice is an exchange of earthly for 
eternal values, of profane for sacred 
things. 

The Lord does not inaugurate sacred 
measures by profane means. 

Between the sacred and the profane, 
there is an unbridgeable chasm ; nothing 
can be carried over. It is to go out of 
the profane, to be admitted into the 
sacred. 

Sacredness has a profound character 
of ils own, absolutely different to pro- 
fane (common) characteristics ; it has its 
own utterance, its own inner mode, form 
and content, and in all, a life of its own. 

The effect of sin was that Holiness 
was hidden. 

The germ of godliness, photographed 
in the soul of man, even if deeply erased 
by sin and evil, by aflSnity, gra'sps the 
introductory inducements to the sacred: 

*' Yct oft-times a secret soraething 
Whispcred, You're a stranger here; 

And I feit that I had wandered 
From a more exalted sphere." 

Inducements to the sacred are not in 
profane curiosity or inquisitiveness, but 
in the given foretaste, by anointment 
with the oil of gladness in the first estate. 



It is a marked fact, that demons are 
often keen in discriminating between 
what is sacred and what is profane, man- 
ifesting a foreknowledge of the sacred. 
Evidently, they once did know a better 
State. 

A profane secret can be betrayed; but 
a holy secret can not; because*the latter 
has no utterance only through holiness, 
in which there can be no treason. 

Sacred gifts provide for their own ad- 
ditions, in the order of sacred advance- 
ment. Hence sacred gifts are oracular, 
their additions prophetically expected 
and intelligently provided for. It is a 
course of training in the school of exal- 
tation. 

Apostacy, is to retract from sacred to 
profane ; can not make ends meet, hence 
it is certain ruin. 

Profane reasoning against the sacred, 
is like the blind criticising color. 

The constant characteristics of profane 
warfare against the sacred, are mainly 
envy and hatred, expressed by means of 
prejudice and misrepresentation. 

Infidelity is either inability to discover 
any diflference between sacred and pro- 
fane, or it is self-worship, ignoring the 
sacred, and fraternizing with the profane. 

Profane philosophy is a labyrinth of 
tempting phantoms, in which its victims 
finally get lost. 

Sacred philosophy is the analysis of 
things as they are. 

Expert profane philosophy, old and 
new, culminates in dialectic uncertainty, 
which to profound energy is a dire condi- 
tion, debasing and ruinous ; but, out of 
which all sectarian dogmas have been 
compounded. 

The object of profane philosophy is to 
hide, or raise prejudice against, sacred 
truth. 

The object of sacred philosophy is to 
expound sacred truth. 

The profane can in no degree be mixed 
with the sacred. As death was inevit- 
able to the profane by touching the 
sacred rod, so the profane can not bat- 
tle successfully against the sacred. It is 
like grasping in a struggle the blade 
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of a two-edged sword, or, as the Lord 
said to Saul^ ^Ho kick against the 
pricks." 

Sacred and profane have absolutcly 
DOthing in common, but absolutely the 
contrary. The Lord said that new wine 
should not be put in old leather flasks. 



because it would burst them. So, when 
sacred power touches the pro£u)e world, 
it j3^nds the latter to dust. When Eooch 
spake by sacred power, to the profane, 
they were seized with fear, they fled, aod 
stood afar off and trembled. 

Victor Eremüa, 



READING. 



To read well is one of the fine arts, it 
is the sister art to music* Like the lat- 
ter, it has its scale, its rhythm, its swell 
and cadence, and when thoughtfully done 
is ever in sympathy with the subject read. 

Reading varies in style, in tone, in 
manner, as it enters into the thing read; 
address, dialogue, anecdote, narrative, 
are all different. A newspaper should 
never be read in the same tone as would 
be a psalm of the Scriplures. Poetry 
should never be read in the same manner 
as a treatise on philosophy. The stately 
periods of the historian call forth a cer- 
tain something, which is essentially dif- 
ferent from the reading of Mark Twain, 
Dickens, or Longfellow. 

There are but few good general read- 
ers, and not many who are good in any 
one line of reading, not many good 
Comic readers, not many good readers of 
pathetic literature, few, very few who can 
give reality to the dramatist or interpret 
the pen or the words of Shakspeare. 
Here or there is a good reciler of some 
Single production with which there is 
more or less personal sympathy, but good 
reading is hardly considered a prerequis- 
ite of a finished education. We look 
for it only on the stage, or in the pulpit; 
it is considered a professional accom- 
plishment, yet it is far from being uni- 
versal in even its assumed or chosen 
home. As for the stage, Shakspeare's 
ad vice to the players in Hamlet is just as 
necessary now, as then. Few are Mont- 
gomerys, or Irvings, or Booths, and as 
much of their repulation probably rests 
on facial expression and stage acces- 
sories, as upon real ability to read ; this 
one mouths, that one rants, another falls 
in emphasis, another in those more ex- 



quisite modulations of voice, which teil 
the master's art. It may be thaf the 
pulpit is less worthily represented in this 
direction than the stage ; a long experi- 
ence with many churches corapels the 
conclusion that but few, very few, of the 
clergy or ministers of our day are en- 
titled to be called readers; they oftcn 
run into monotone, or affect a sameton- 
ious tone, a sing-song manner if you 
please ; with the stage, the pulpit is neg- 
ligent, indifferent or untrained; sometwo 
or three exceptional instances alone occur 
to memory during the experience of many 
years. In our schools and educational in- 
stitutions good reading is almost un- 
known ; the teachers and professors being 
unaccomplished,but little can be expected 
from the pupils ; so there are many silent 
readers, but few who can read to others 
as readers should read. Books, maga- 
zines and newspapers are being mulii- 
plied, but to secure reading, that is, the 
ability to read in an accomplished or cor- 
rect manner, there is needed a vast 
amount of judicious and faithful training. 
Many öf our youth, and some of our 
teachers, have been taking lessons from 
a famed reader of this country ; his pub- 
lic displays have given evidence of io- 
tense study in this grand art, but for ihe 
masses' he soars too high. Ordinary 
readers want to master ordinary reading 
matter, that which belongs to our sacred 
books, to current literature, to the daily 
press. They do not expect to become 
Professionals, or to make the stage, the 
platform, or the bar even, their avoca- 
tions in life, but in quiet, modest hours,^ 
in the Sabbath school, now and again od 
the stand, they expect to read, and »d 
these positions the masses should be ao^^ 
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to read, that even familiär words might 
glow again with new beauty and come 
with new force upon every repetition. 

Much of our reading is strained and 
unnatural, consequently becomes dis- 
tasteful, but as a good conversationalist 
never tires the listener, so a good reader 
being natural, becomes so absorbed in 
and identified with bis topic or reading^ 
that individuality is most dormant when 
most active, and the words or thoughts 
of others meet their best and wärmest In- 
terpretation. 

Who would not like that good readers 
shoulcfbe increased in number? Who 
is there that is not fascinated by the 
well rendered music of our mother 
tongue? Who would not like so fine an 
accomplishment, as a permanent featare 
of the domestic circle? Would not 
every hearthstone, every home, have one 
more satisfying and enjoyable attraction 



if those who gather, who dwell there, 
were thus able to aid in that communion 
of soul with soul, which consists in the 
reproduction of the best thoughts of the 
gifted and master minds of all the ages 
of the past? And would not love for 
thought, for literature, for art, for poetry, 
for science, for history, for revelation 
and inspiration, be wonderfully increased 
and be better appreciated by a faithful 
rendering of the spirit of the great 
original. 

Let, then, our young men, oyr young 
ladies, learn to read, to read aright, to 
read well, to read intelligently, to read 
aloud— to others. So shall all these 
minds absorb of the influence which was 
evergatheredaround the written thought; 
then reading will not be among the lost 
or unknown arts, but it will be as good 
eternally, **a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever!" H. IV, Naisbitt. 



SUMMER. 



Bright Summer comes along the sky, 
And paints the glowing year; 

Where'cr we tum the raptured eye, 
Her splendid tints appear. 

Thus when so fit to lift the song 

To gratitude and heaven, 
To whom her purple charms belong, 

From whom those charms are given? 

Thee» Thee, Almighty King of kings, 

Man worships not alone; 
Bach budding flower its incense brings, 

And wafts it to Thy throne. 

The fields with verdant mantle gay, 
The groves' sequestered walks, 

All, all around Thy praise display, 
And dumb creation talks. 

When Morn, with rosy fingers fair, 

Her golden joumey takes; 
When freshening zephyrs fan the air, 

And animation wakes; 

Man Starts from emblematic death, 
And bends the grateful knee, 

To welcome, with transported breath, 
New light, and life, and Theel 

When Noon averts his radiant fece, 
And shoots his piercing eye; 



And Eve, with modest, measured pace, 
Steps up the westem sky, 

Reposed beneath Thy guardian wings, 

The pious mortal rests; 
Nor knows one watchful care that Springs 

Within unholy brcasts. 

Whal, then, if pealing thunders roll, 

If lightnings flash afar; 
Undaunted hears his sainted soul 

The elemental war, 

Tis but to him a parent's voice, 

That blesses while it blames; 
That bids unburdened air rejoice, 

And life and health proclaims. 

Night's deepest gloom is but a calm 
That soothes the wearied mind; 

The labored day's restoring balm, 
The comfort of mankind. 

O, thus may heaven and holy peace 

Smooth soft the rocks of age; 
Till Thou shalt bid existence cease. 

And tear its blotted page: 

Till storms no more or tempests rage, 

And death 's dark vale I see; 
That vale which, through the shadowy grave, 

But leads to heaven and Theet HuhU 
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WRITING LETTERS. 
The following interesliDg article on the 
above subject was first published in the 
Eveningand Morning Star in 1832. It 
was incorporated in the history of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, and if not written 
by him, at least had his endorsement and 
approvaL It is deserving the attention 
of readers of the Contributor, who 
should remember that this magazine is 
published expressly to encourage them 
in the art of writing, and that its mission 
is to develop the literary talent of the 
rising generation of Latter-day Saints.— 
[Editor.] 

The art of writing is one of the great- 
est blessings we enjoy. To cultivate it 
is our duty and to use it is our privilege. 
By it the thoughts of the heart can act 
without the body, and the mind can speak 
without the head, while thousands of 
miles apart, and for ages after the flesh 
has mouldered back to its mother dust. 
Beloved reader, have you ever reflected 
on this simple, this useful, this heavenly 
blessing? It is one of the best gifts of 
God to man, and it is his privilege to en- 
joy it. By writing, the word of the Lord 
has been handed down to the inhabitants 
of the earth from generation to genera- 
tion. By writing, the inventions and 
knowledge of men have been received, 
age after age, for the benefit of the world. 
By writing, the transactions of life, like 
the skles over the ocean, are spread out 
upon the current of time, for the eyes of 
the rising multitudes to look upon. And 
while we are thus summing up some of 
the blessings and enjoyments which re- 
sult from this noble art, let us not forget 



to view a few of the curses and mischiefi 
which follow an abuse of it 

Let US not forget to set a better ex- 
ample, when we see the slandererdip his 
raven's quill in gall to blot the fair fame 
of some innocent person, Let us wecp, 
for so will the heavens do, when the 
great men of the earth write their glory 
in the tears of the fatherless and the 
widow. Let us moum while this world's 
vanity is written for deception, in letters 
of gold. But enough, for the wickcd are 
writing their own death-warrant, and the 
hail of the Lord shall sweep away the 
refuge of lies. We, as the disciplcs of 
the blessed Jesus, are bound by cvcry 
consideration that makes religion a 
blessing to the inhabitants of the earth, 
while we see this exalted privilege 
abused, to set a more noble example: to 
do our business in a more sacrcd way, 
and, as servants of the Lord, that would 
be approved in all things, hide no fault 
of our own, nor cover any imperfection 
in others ; neither offend lest we bring 
reproach upon the great cause ofour 
Eternal Father. 

It is pleasing to God to see men use 
the blessings which He gives them and 
not abuse them. For this reason if the 
Saints abide in the faith wherewith they 
have been called, the earth shall yield 
her increase, and the blessings of heaven 
shall attend them, and the Lord will tum 
to them a pure language, and the glory 
of God willagain be among the righteous 
on earth. All things are for men, not 
men for all things. Beloved brethren, 
before we can teach the world how to do 
right, we must be able to do so ourselves. 
Therefore, in the love of Him who is al- 
together lovely, whose yoke is easy and 
whose bürden is light, who spake as 
never man spake, let us offer a few ideas 
on this subject for the consideration ot 
such as mean to love their neighbors as 
themselves, for the sake of righteous- 
ness and eternal life. 

Never write a letter to a friend or foc, 
unless 5'ou have business, which cannot 
be done as well in some other way; er, un- 
less you have news to communicate, that 
is worth time and money. In this way yoQ 
will increase confidence and save postage. 
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Never write anything to a friend or foe 
tbat you are afraid to read to friend or 
foe, for letters from a distance, especially 
one or two thousand miles, are sought for 
with great anxiety; and as no one is a 
perfect judge of men and things, you are 
liable to misrepresent yourself, your 
country, your friends and your enemies, 
and put in the mouths of the honest, as 
well as the dishonest, a lie, which truth, 
in her gradual but virtuous way, may not 
contradict tili your head is under the 
silent clods of the valley. 

Never write anything but truth, for 
truth is heavenly, and like the sun, is al- 
ways bright, and proves itself without 
logic, without reasons, without witnesses, 
and never fails. Truth is of the Lord 
and will prevail. 

Never reprove a friend or foe for faults 
in a letter, except by revelation ; for, in 
the first place, your private intentions, be 
they ever so good are liable to become 
public, because all letters may be broken 
open, and your opinion only on one side 
of the question, can be scattered to the 
four winds ; and he to whom you meant 
good receives evil; and you are not 
benefitted. Again we can hardly find 
language, written or spoken on earth, at 
this time, that will convey the true mean- 
• ing of the heart to the understanding of 
another; being thus liable to be mis- 
understood you may cause pain, and, to 
use an old simile, bleed an old sore by 
probing it for proud flesh, when it only 
needed a little oil, from the band of the 
good Samaritan, in person, to heal it. 
No matter how pure your intentions may 
be ; no matter how high your standing is, 
you cannot touch man's heart when absent 
as when present. Truly you do not cast 
your pearls before swine, but you throw 
your gold before man, and he robs you 
for your foUy. Instead of reproof give 
good advice; and when face to face, 
rebuke a wise man and he will love you; 
or do so to your friend, that, should he 
become your enemy, he cannot reproach 
you; thus you may live, not only un- 
spotted, but unsuspected. 

Never write what you would be 
ashamed to have printed ; or what might 
offend the chastest ear or hurt the softest 



heart. If you write what you are ashamed 
to have printed, you are partial; if you 
write what would offend virtue, you have 
notthespirit of the Lord; and if you 
write what would wound the weakheart- 
ed, you are not feeding the Lord*s lambs, 
and thus you are not doing to others 
what you would have them do to you. 

The only rule we would give to regulate 
writting letters is this: Write what you 
are willing should be published in this 
World, and in the world to come. Would 
to God that not only the disciples of 
Christ, but the whole world were will- 
ing to foUow this rule. Then the com- 
mandments would be kept, and no one 
would write a word against the Lord his 
God. No one would write a word 
against his father or mother. No one 
would write against his neighbor. No 
one would write a word against the 
creatures of God. No one would need 
write a word against anything but sin; 
and then the world would be worth living 
in, for there would be none to offend. 



Labor.— A certain degree of labor 
and exertion seems to have been allotted 
US by Providence, as the condition of 
humanity. "In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat thy bread:" this is a curse 
which has proved a blessing in disguise. 
And those favored few who, by their rank 
or their riches, are exempted from all ex- 
ertion, have no reason to be thankful for 
the privilege. It was the Observation of 
this necessity that led the ancients to say, 
"the gods sold us everything, but gave us 
nothing." Water, however, which is one 
of the great necessaries of life, may, in 
general, be gratuitously procured ; but it 
has been^well observed, that if bread, the 
other great necessary of human life, could 
be procured on terms equally cheap and 
easy, there would be much more reason 
to tear that men would become brutes for 
the want of something to do, rather than 
philosophers from the possession of leis- 
ure. And the facts seem to bear out the 
theory. It all countries where nature does 
the most, man does the least; and where 
she does but little, there we shall find the 
utmost acme of human exertion. — Col- 
ton. 
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*'The month of roses and of lovc." 
Delightful, indeed, is this beautiful 
month. The fragrance of roses fills the 
air and the breath of summer sweetness 
pervades hill and dale, grove and wood- 
land. It is the time of singing birds. 
The nests are built, and in happy rest- 
fulness they raake sweet melody. All 
day long the larks in the meadows peal 
forth glad notes and around the dwelling 
places of men the swallows twitter 
dreamily. The whippoorwill at this 
season of the year, chants his mournful 
lay; but of all the songsters of forest 
or field, the nightingale possesses the 
most potent charm. All night long 
sbe sings melodiously, perched upon 
some slender bough, swayed by the 
passing breeze, then she sits aud warbles 
a marvelous variety of notes in weird and 
tender cadences, telling, as it were, her 
"love tales to the moon." A conscious- 
ness of the poetry of music is awakened 
in the heart as one listens to this famous 
songstress, and emotions of sympathy, 
such as one can comprehend but can 
never express, emanate from the soul of 
the listener, as this night bird pours forth 
her sweet minstrelsy of magnificent elo- 
quence. Much has been written by the 
6nest authors of the exquisite music of 
the nightingale. The emotional song of 
this bird breathes the very spirit of 
poesy and love, and one listens, breath- 
lessly entranced, as it were, to the won- 
derful quavers and roundelays, just as 
the lover listens to the vows of his 
inamorata. The balmy summertime is 
laden with a complete fulness of ineffable 
delights. Nature seems to have burst 
forth in myriad graces, an effusion of 
beauty, which bespeaks love throughout 
the universe; especially is the summer 
night adapted to sweet interchange of 
thought and feeling. Byron says: 
"It is the hour when from the boiighs 
The nightingale's high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word," 

There is a pretty legend of the night- 
ingale among the peasantry in the south 
of France: "They say and believe that 



long ago the nightingale sang in the day 
time, like other birds, but, that once ina 
warm night of May, when the vine was 
growing quickly, a bird of this species 
went to rest upon a vine and feil asleep 
there ; and while he slept,the tendrilsgrew 
very fast, and as they grew, they twined 
about his tiny legs and held them, so 
that when the morning came he could 
not get away, though his comrades came 
to help him. The poor bird died in this 
miserable Situation, and his comrades 
were so irapressed by what they had 
seen, that they dared no longer to go to 
sleep at night, but watched in fear of the 
same fate, and sang to keep each other 
awake." This is a sort of inoocent 
superstition, and yet the peasants, it is 
Said, speak of it to one another in low 
tones as though it were a secret. There 
are a number of traditions among the 
peasantry of different countries conccm- 
ing the nightingale. One oriental tra- 
dition is that there is a bird language 
which is understood by some persons, 
that there is a peculiar mysticism in it, 
and that they who understand bird-lore, 
must not communicate it until they are 
about to die, and then to only one mem- 
ber of their own family, as a sort of en- 
tailed legacy. It is possible these tra- 
ditions are a relic of heathen mythology, 
but "there are more things in heaven 
and earth" than can be actually demon- 
strated by positive knowledge. 

The music of the waters is another 
charm of nature which heightens the 
keen sense of enjoyment. The ninning 
brooks babble and laugh, the voices 
frequently dying away in prolonged sil- 
very ripples of joyous echoes. In fact, 
nature, at this season, has put on her 
fairest garments, and the whole earth is 
garlanded in beauty. Everywhere the 
eye can penetrate, the landscape 
Stretches out before us in magnificent 
splendor. 

"Go abroad, 
Upon the paths of nature. and, when au 
Its voices whisper, and its silent things 
Are breathing the deep beauty of the world, 
Kneel at its simple altar." 
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These lines by N. P. Willis are touch- 
ingly beautiful. God seems nearer to 
US at such times and ia such places, 
and our hearts instinctively reach out 
afler the infinite, and seek to grasp tbe 
unknown, and faith like an intuitive in- 
spiration whispers to us of God. A 
morning in the woods or fields, a talk 
with nature, joining in the general 
chorus of birds and waterfall, or silently 
communing with trees and flowers, listen- 
ing between the brief pauses of insects 
humming, or the lowing of herds and 
fiocks, to catch the key of symphony, is 
calculated to give us a deeper note of 
intense sympathy with nature, connect- 
ing the elements of the globe on which 
we live, and all the creatures which 
dwell thereon, by some mysterious link, 
to the soul of man, and rendering him 
nobler from the inter-dependence. 

The language of flowers has always 
been associated in the human mind with 
the sentiments of love and friendship, in 
brief, with affairs of the heart. There is 
such an endless variety of flowers that 
it is an inexhaustible subject to touch 
upon. And, in fact, we know so little 
really about flowers, except as ^'a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever," that one 
hesitates to speak individual thoughts. 
Pansies for thoughts! **The fair 
Ophelia" said, "There*s rosemary, that^s 
for remembrance; pray you, love, re- 
member; and there is pansies, that's for 
thoughts." Pansy is the French word 
Pens^gy and in France, pensie or pansy as 
we term it, ''is associated only with 
tender thoughts." The association of 
flowers with love is as old as love itself. 
"Perhaps I began to love thee," the 
Cyclops says to Galatea, "when first thou 
camest with my mother to gather hya- 
cinths upon the hill." How many 
precious flowers of sweet fragrance, wild 
or cultivated, are carefully hidden away 
in some old book, whose leaves are sei- 
dorn turned, except in remembrance of 
these tender mementoes. O, this im- 
passioned human feeling which fanci- 
fully clings to us in all conditions of life, 
findinisc silent expression in a simple 
flower, or an exquisite leaf, thrilling our 
hearts involuntarily as by a magic 



charm, opening up avenues of tender- 
ness where all seemed cold, and hard, 
and barren of emotion ! The most ac- 
ceptable of all oflerings from the lover 
to his sweetheart is a flower, a vine, or 
plant; these seem to convey more deplh 
of sentiment than aught eise. Every 
person, or every lover of nature, has 
preferences, and the ancient Greeks 
"believed the gods .must have them 
also." Thus "that the vine was es- 
pecially beloved by Bacchus, the poplar 
by Hercules, the myrtle by beautiful 
Venu$, and the laurel by Phoebus. 
But Phyllis amat corylos — Phillis loves 
hazels— and so long as Phyllis shall love 
hazels, neither the myrtle nor Apollo's 
laurel shall surpass them." The Roman 
poet had a love for sylvan nature, we 
are told, and from the writings of Virgil 
and others, we are ourselves convinced. 
But this is an inexhaustible subject, 
and as the summer has come, the lover 
of nature may go forth upon the hüls, 
and in some shady nook or pleasant re- 
treat, enjoy to his heart's content, the 
real, füll bloom of leafy June. There is 
beauty in nature outside of human needs,. 
which flnds that it is too deep for any 
expression, save silence. 

I have sometimes thought that flowers 
were a heritage bequeathed to Eve 
when she was shut out from Paradise, to 
compensate some little for the loss of all 
the perfection of bloom that existed 
in the "Garden of Eden." There is 
certainly a fascination, an atmosphere 
about them that brings remembrance 
of happier things, and who knows 
but in permitting us to come here 
and forget our first estate, flowers 
are the Souvenirs heaven vouchsafed to 
US — the Symbol of love. Amethyst. 



God is on the side of virtue ; for who- 
ever dreads punishment, suflers it; and 
whoever deserves it, dreads it. 

We should always do the best we can 
in the circumstances in which we are 
placed, not idly dreaming of the great 
things we would do if they were differ- 
ent. Those who would do much eise- 
where accomplish little anywhere. 
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KNIGHTING OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 



Edward III., pursued by Philip of 
France, knew that when once he had 
crossed the River Somme, the cavalry 
T^uld be sent forward to barass bis 
march ; so he stopped at a place called 
Cressy. He selected a good pbsition, a 
gently sloping hill, topped by a thick 
wood ; there he drew up bis men. The 
wood covered their rear, and on the 
flanks he dug deep ditches.. The ground 
he stood on had been part of bis 
motber's dowry; he let bis men know 
that, and thereby stimulated their deter- 
mination to hold it. The Prince of 
Wales, called the Black Prince, from 
the color of bis mail, the flower of 
European chivalry as long as be lived, 
who was now only in bis seventeenth 
year, commanded the first line, having 
two old earls to help bim ; tbis was bis 
first battle. Two other earls commanded 
the second line, and the King himself 
commanded the reserve. Each of the 
three lines contained about the same 
relative proportions of bill-men, men-at- 
arms and archers ; the latter arm consti- 
tuted nearly half of the whole force. 

The French came on eagerly, secure 
of their victory. Philip was only afraid 
that Edward would escape bim. He 
winded bis whole army in bis burry to 
overtake the Englisb ; and they were so 
cxcited that, when the front was ordered 
to halt, and stood still, it was pushed 
forward by the rear right up to the 
Englisb front. Philip galloped about 
madly, and at last got a sort of half 
Order established; he, too, dividcd bis 
army into three lines. 

The Englisb had been sitting down in 
the ranks, quietly eating their dinners, 
and watching the surging sea of pers- 
piring Frenchmen down below ; but their 
practiced eyes saw the gradual restora- 
tion of Order, and they jumped up and 
handled their weapons. Philip put 
foremost fifteen thousand of bis Genoese 
bowmen. They had a taste of Englisb 
fighting before, and at first they con- 
fined themselves, as a weapon of attack, 
to yelling discordantly. Then, when 
they came near enough, they commenced 



in good earnest to discharge their bolts. 
The Englisb archers waited their time; 
then, when the signal was given, after 
their wont, each one stepped forward 
one pace, and drew bis bow to bis ear. 
From this moment cloth-yard shafts 
snowed upon the Genoese. Their cum- 
brous and ill-jointed armor was pierced. 
They flung down their crossbows and 
fled precipitately. Philip was enraged; 
be cried: "Kill me the scoundrels, for 
they stop up our road without any rca- 
son!" The French knights did this, 
and cut down the Genoese as they came 
back. 

Meanwbile the Englisb were pressing 
forward, and began to pick ofF the 
French knights as they struggled up the 
hill, over the down-trodden Genoese. 
A perfect confusion ensued, the wound- 
ed borses plunging madly amid the 
crowds of Genoese; and Welsh and 
Cornish men, armed with dirks, skulkcd 
into the miUe^ and stabbed the dis- 
mounted knights. The tumult was at 
last in some degree abated. A blind 
man, the king of Bohemia, commanded 
in the front of Philip's army; he rc- 
quested bis squires to lead bim into the 
thickest of the fight. They .ran^d 
themselves tbickly around bim, and he 
had knights on both hands. These next 
bim attached band-reins to the bit of his 
Charge r, and then they all charged 
abreast upon the Black Prince and his 
men. Their second line supported them 
close behind, and the prince was very 
hard pressed. The Earl of Warwick 
sent oif a knight at füll gallop to be- 
seech the king to bring forward the re- 
serve. He was Standing at the top oi 
a windmill, studying the progress of 
the battle. When the messenger came 
up be Said: **Is my son dead, unhorsed, 
or so badly wounded that he cannot Sup- 
port himself?" "Notbing of the sort," 
was the reply; '^but he is in so hot a 
fight that be bas great need of your 
help." **Tell bim, then," answered the 
king, **to expect no aid from ijie. Let 
the boy win bis spurs; for I am dc- 
termined that, if it please God, all the 
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glory and honor of this day shall be 
given to him, and to those into whose 
care I have entnisted him." The prince 
did win his spurs; he held his ground 
against the fresh men of the French 
second line> under the Duke d'Alencon, 
and taking up the offensive, beat them ^ 
right back on their reserve. That part 
of the French army, as yet unengaged — 
for its efiorts to pass over the choked 
and narrow ground had been fruitless — 
was now attacked by the heroic boy. 
They were broken and dispersed. 
Philip was pitched from his horse, and 
fied with only sixty companions; thus 
the battle of Cressy was gained. The 
French lost in it, one king, the blind 
monarch) twelve hundred knights, and 
English historians say, about thirty 
thousand soldiers. After the battle the 
king embraced his boy, and said: 
**Sweet son, you have this day shown 
yourself worthy of your spurs, and the 
crown for which you have so nobly 
fought. God grant you good persever- 
ance !" Never did knight more royally 
receive the accolade.— Ä/^r/^^. 



LAUGHTER. 
Frequent and loud laughter is the 
characteristic of foUy and ill-manners ; 
it is the manner in which the mob ex- 
press their silly joy at silly things ; and 
they call it being merry. In my mind, 
there is nothing so illiberal and so illbred, 
as audible laughter. True wit or sense 
never yet made any body laugh; they 
are above it; they please the mind, 
and give a cheerfulness to the counten- 
ance. But it is low buflfoonery, or silly 
accidents, that always excite laughter; 
and that is what people of sense and 
breeding should show themselves above. 
A man's going to sit down in the suppo- 
sition that he has a chair behind him, 



and falling down upon his breech for 
want of one, sets a whole Company 
laughing, when all the wit in the world 
would not do it; a piain proof, in my 
mind, how low and unbecoming a thing 
laughter is ; not to mention the disagree- 
able noise that it makes, and the shock- 
ing distortion of the face that it occa- 
sions. 

Many people, at first from awkward- 
ness, have got a very disagreeable and 
silly trick of laughing whenever they 
speak; and I know men of very good 
parts who cannot say the commonest 
things without laughing, which makes 
those who do not know them take them 
at first for natural fools. — ChesUrßeld, 



Small talk — a baby*s prattle. 

If you want knowledge, you must 
toil for it; if food, you must toil for 
it; and, if pleasure, you must toil for 
it. Toil is the law. Pleasure comes 
through toil, and not by self-indul- 
gence and indolence. When a man 
gets to love work, his life is a happy and 
contented one. 

As we cannot judge of the motion of 
the earth by anything within the earth, 
but by some celestial point that is be- 
yond it; so the wicked, by comparing 
themselves with the wicked, perceive not 
how far they are advanced in their ini- 
quity; to know precisely what lengths 
they have gone, they must fix their atten- 
tion on some bright and exalted charac- 
ter that is not of them, but above them. 
When all moves equally, says Pascal, 
nothing seems to move, as in a vessel un- 
der sail ; and when all run by common 
consent into vice, none appear to do so. 
He that stops first, views as from a fixed 
point the horrible extravagance that 
transports the rest. — Colion, 
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QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 

A Quarterly Conference of the Young 
Men's Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tions was held in the Tabernacle, Ogden, 



on Sunday evening, April 17, 188 r. The 
house was crowded. There were present 
on the stand, President Jos. F. Smith, C. 
W. Penrose and the Presidents of the 
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most of the societies in the Stake^ 
Superintendent Joseph A. West pre- 
siding. After singing and prayer, reports 
were given of the condition of the Asso- 
'ciations> which indicated a favorable 
growth and a season of prosperity among 
the young. 

An interesting Statistical report was 
read by the Secretary. There are twenty- 
one Associations in the county, with a 
membership of eight hundred and thirty; 
eight libraries, with a value of three 
hundred and sixty-four dollars, and 
eight manuscript papers. During the 
past year, sixty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-cight chapters have 
been read, seven hundred and eighty- 



three lectures given, and six hundred 
and thirty-five testimonies bome. 

Eider C. W. Penrose addressed the 
audience, giving choice instructions to 
the young on the efficacy of prayer and 
the existence of God. 
^ He was followed by Prest. Jos. F. 
Smith, who, relating anecdotes of Job, 
Abraham, Daniel, and the Hebrew 
Children, bcautifully illustrated how im- 
plicit faith in God ends in blessings, 
welfare and prospeilty. 

The Stake Association officers were 
sustained as formerly. The choir sang 
an anthem, and Conference adjoumed for 
three months. E, H, Anderson^ 

Secretary Weber Siake Y. M. M. I. A. 
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••AüTOBlOGRAPHY AND PoEMS," by Hannah 
Comaby. For sale at Spanish Fork, Utah Co., 
and at the Exponent Office. Price |i.oo. 

This new literary home production is 
one deserving public recognition. The 
Autobiography is quite interesting, pre- 
senting familiär scenes in the journeying 
of the Saints from abroad, and their ex- 
perience as pioneers, in the unmurmuring 
spirit of patience and devotion that God 
gives His people in their hours of trial. 
The Poems breathe the same kind feel- 
ing, and though mostly of a personal 
nature, intended for the comfort of indi- 
vidual friends, are meritorious, and may 
be read with pleasure by all. 

••A String of Pearls," and "Leaves 
FROM MY Journal," published at the juvenile 
Instructor Office. 

These are the second and third books 
of the Faith Promoting Series, and are 
füll of interesting and profitable matter 
for young readers. Price 25 cents each. 

The Yauth^s Companion comes regu- 
larly from the publishers, Mason, Perry 
& Co., Boston. It is altogether the finest. 
weekly juvenile Journal published in 
America. We have never yet seen an 
article in its pages with an objectionable 
moraL 



"How WE FED THE BABV," is thc titlc tO 

a small work by Dr. Page, of New York. 

It is one containing very many valuablc 
suggestions to parents on dieting their 
children and feeding them regularly 
and properly, from the earliest%hoursof 
infancy until grown. Its arguments are 
apparently based on the belief that 
"more deaths occur from over fceding 
than from -starvation;" a Statement in 
which we have undoubting confidence. 
Published by Fowler & Wells, New 
York. Price 50 cents. 

"A Century of DisHONOR,"by H. H.,i$ 
a Sketch of the United States Govemmcnt's dcal- 
mgs with some of the Indian tribes. 

It is a work of very great interest to 
the sympathizers with the poor aborig* 
ines, whose unjust and inhuman treat- 
ment at the hands of Government and 
modern civilization calls for the Mveliest 
interest from humanitarians and philan- 
thropists. We hope the book will cxeit 
the influence it is designed to, and lead 
those in power to modify their methods 
in the management of Indian matters. 
The people of Utah,who understand thc 
Indians, will be much interested in this 
book. Published by Harper Brothers, 
New York, and for sale at Jos. H. 
Parry*s book störe, Salt Lake City. 
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IV. 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES CONSIDERED. 

In the preceding number we traced 
the historic migrations, from the old to 
the new world, of Votan and the seven 
families whom he led by divine command 
to this continent. We likewise made 
brief extracts from the Book of Mor- 
mon^ showing that a similar command- 
ment had been given by the Lord to the 
brother of Jared, who led, under divine 
Instruction, a small colony to America. 
The two accounts evidently refer to the 
same persons and circumstances ; the 
account of the peregrinations of the one 
colony being almost, if not entirely, 
identical with the other. In this number 
we desire to make further comparisons, 
and to briefly note the historical account 
of this remarkable character and founder 
of the Votanic dynasty, under which the 
first peopling of America was accom- 
plished. 

**The achievements of Votan in the 
new World were as great as any of the 
heroes of antiquity. His great city, 
named Nachan (city of the serpents), 
from his own race, which was named 
Chan, a serpent. This Nachan is un- 
questionably identified with Palenque." 
De Bourbourg fixes the founding of this 
city shortly after the journeyings of Vo- 
tan, 1000 B. C; while Garcia Pelaez 
States that Votan founded Culhuacan, or 
Palenque, in the year 3000 of the world. 

**The kingdom of the serpents flour- 
ished so rapidly that Votan founded three 
tributary monarchies, whose capitals 
were Tulan, Mayapan, and Chiquimula. 
The fonner is supposed to have been sit- 



uated about two leagues east of the town 
of Ococingo ; Mayapan is well known to 
have been the capital of Yucatan, and 
Chiquimula is thought to have been Co- 
pan, in Honduras. ♦ ♦ Votan 
deposited a great treasure at Huehuetan, 
in Soconusco, which he left under the 
vigilant care of a guard directed by one 
of the most honorable women of the 
land. Finally, he wrote a book in which 
he recorded his deeds and offered proof 
of his being a Chane (or serpent.) This 
ancient document, which is claimed to 
have been written by one of Votan's 
descendants, of the eighth or ninth gen- 
eration, and not by himself, was in the 
Tzendal language, a dialect or brauch of 
the Maya, spoken in Chiapas and around 
Palenque. Its history is, however, quite 
checkered, and the information which it 
contained comes very indirectly. For 
generations the Votanic document was 
scrupulously guarded by the people of 
Tacoalya, in Soconusco, but was finally 
discovered by Francisco Nufiez de la 
Vega, bishop of Chiapas. In the pre- 
amble of his ConstiiucioneSy sec. äxx, he 
Claims to have read this document, but it 
is probable that only a copy, still in the 
Tzendal language but written in Latin 
characters, had come into his possession. 
He fails to give any definite Information 
from the document except the most gen- 
eral Statements with reference to Votan's 
place in the calendar, and his having 
seen the Tower of Babel, at which each 
people was given a new language. He 
States that he could have made more rev- 
elations of the history of Votan from 
this document but for bringing up the old 
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idolatry of the people and perpetuating it. 
With the zeal of a true Vandal, Ihe bishop 
committed the dangerous documents, to- 
gether with the treasure which he Claims 
Votan to have buried in the dark-house, 
to the flames in 1691. There seems to 
have been other copies, however, of this 
remarkable manuscript, for about the 
close of the eighteenth Century, Dr. 
Paul Felfx Cabrera was shown a docu- 
ment in the possession of Don Ramon 
de Ordofiez y Aguiar, a resident of 
Ciudad Real in Chiapas, which purported 
to be the Votanic memoir." — Short, pp. 
205-7. 

In connection with this brief extract 
there are several important points which 
demand the careful attention of the read- 
er. First, let us consider the evident 
ruling desire of Votan to perpetuate, in 
bis own name, and in that of the capital 
city of the extensive empire founded by 
him, the greatness and glory typified by 
a serpent ; which, throughout the entire 
history of the Quichds, Olemecs, Toltecs 
or Nahua races, is found to be an em- 
blem of power. The vivifying force in 
nature, "the god of the harvest and of 
the air," "the vapor clouds and vernal 
showers with their refreshing and fructi- 
fying influences," giving iife, light and 
being — a deity as personified by Quetzal- 
coatl among the Nahuas, Gucumatz 
among the Quich^s, and Cukulcan among 
the Mayas, each meaning, when translat- 
ed, identically the same thing, namely, 
"feathered," or "plumed," or "winged" 
serpent. 

When Moses led the childrenof Israel 
from bond^ge into the wildemess, we 
learn that they were ona certain occasion 
grievously afflicted by fiery serpents, 
whose bite inflicted death. God, how- 
ever, commanded Moses to make a ser- 
pent of brass, and to lift it up upon a 
pole, in the midst of the people, so that 
all who had been bitten might be healed 
through the exercise of faith prorapting 
obedience to the commandment requiring 
them to look upon the brazen serpent 
which was lifted up, that they might not 
perish. In this we find represented the 
death wrought by Satan in the Garden of 
Eden, when our parents yielded to the 



temptation of the serpent; and we also 
have typified the lifting up, or crucifixion 
of the Savior. So that, as in the wilder- 
ness, those who were bitten unto death 
had Iife again, by looking up to the em- 
blem which Was raised in their midst to 
secure their temporal salvation; so, in 
like manner, all who die from the effects 
of the bit€ inflicted by the serpent upon 
Adam shall live again through the aton- 
ing blood and redeeming power of Jesus. 

With this view, it would hardly seem 
reasonable to suppose that Votan, who 
had led a colony from Babel to this land, 
had written a book to prove that he was 
the descendant, or the representative of 
the powers or excellencies of an ordi- 
nary serpent, or common reptile. He, 
having acted under divine command, is 
it not far more reasonable and consistent, 
and more in harmony with the leading 
idea of the primitive inhabitants of the 
continent, that he sought to perpetuate, 
in his own name, and in the name of his 
great capital, the healing, redeeming, re- 
vivifying, characteristic powers of Christ 
Jesus our Lord? 

Recent explorations,by Charnay,at Pa- 
lenque go far to prove that it was built, if 
not entirely,almost wholly as acity ofwor- 
ship — a place for the Performance of rcli» 
gious ordinances and ceremonies. When 
we consider this fact in connection with 
the testimony already herein given of the 
bishop of Chiapas, "that he could have 
made more revelations of the history of 
Votan from this document but for bring- 
ing up the old idolatry of the people and 
perpetuating it," we can readily under- 
stand that Votan was not only a hero, an 
empire founder, a great leader, but was 
more than all these — a deeply religious 
character. As to what the early Catholic 
bishops knd clergy were pleased to con- 
sider the idolatry of the Indians at the 
time of the Spanish conquest of Mexico 
and Peru, we. need only mention how 
they endeavored to account for the re- 
markable knowledge, with which they 
found the primitive inhabitants familiär, 
pertaining to Jewish laws, customs and 
ceremonies, and pertaining to the Gospel 
plan of human redemption, namely,"that 
the devil, seeing the eflfects of these 
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things on the inhabitants of the old 
World, sought to, and had counterfeited 
them in the new." Men who could 
manifest such a high order of inventive 
credulity, would not be likely to prove 
slow in pronouncing the belief and prac- 
tice of others idolatrous, though they 
might^ in every particular, agree with 
that enjoined by the law and the Gospel. 
Be this, however, as it may, we find no 
reason for believing that De la Vega 
ever had in his possession either the 
treasure of- Votan or the book written by 
him ; though he may have had, and un- 
doubtedly did have one written by some 
of the primitive historians many centu- 
ries later; which doubtless contained a 
transcript of some of the truths con- 
tained in the original Votanic document. 
The value of the treasure and writings 
of this great follower of the Divine voice 
is evidenced by the fact of their having 
been so carefully guarded for so many 
generations. 

We will now turn to the Book of Mor- 
mon in search of clearer light upon this 
interesting subject; after which we shall 
leave the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions as to whether or not Votan and the 
brother of Jared were identical. We 
have already seen, as shown in a previ- 
ous article, that the former led, by divine 
command, a small colony^ whose lan- 
guage was not confounded, from the 
great Tower to America, and that the 
brother of Jared, being favored of the 
Lord, and a man of mighty faith^ did 
likewise. The third chapter,verses 21 — 
25, Book of Ether, contain the follow- 
ing: 

'^And it came to pass that the Lord 
Said unto the brother of Jared, Behold, 
thou shalt not suffer these things which 
yc have seen and heard, to go forth unto 
the World, until the time cometh that I 
shall glorify my name in the flesh : where- 
fore, ye shall treasure up the things 
which ye have seen and heard, and shew 
it to no man. And behold, when ye 
shall come unto me, yt shall write them 
and seal them up tnat no one can Inter- 
pret them: for ye shall write them in a 
language that they cannot be read. And 
behold, these two stones will I give unto 



thee> and ye shall seal them up also, with 
the things which ye shall write. For 
behold, the language which ye shall 
write I have confounded, wherefore I 
will cause in my own due time that these 
stones shall magnify to the eyes of men 
these things which ye shall write. And 
when the Lord had said these words. He 
shewed unto the brother of Jared all the 
inhabitants of the earth which had been, 
and also all that would be: and he with- 
held them not from his sight unto the 
end of the earth." 

"And the Lord commanded the brother 
of Jared to go down out of the mount 
from the presence of the Lord, and write 
the things which he had seen ; and they 
were forbidden to come unto the childrea 
of men, until after that He should b« 
lifted up upon the cross; and for this 
cause did king Mosiah keep them, that 
they should not come unto the world 
until after Christ should shew Himself 
unto His people. And after Christ truly 
had shewed Himself unto His people. 
He commanded that they should bc 
made manifest. And now, after tliat> 
they have all dwindled in unbelief, and 
there is none, save it be the Lamanites, 
and they have rejected the Gospel of 
Christ; therefore I am commanded that 
I should hide them up again in the 
earth."— Ether, iv, 1—3. 

Now, if the brother of Jared, of whom 
the Book of Mormon bears this record,. 
and Votan, of whom the Popol Vuh 
and other historic ancient American 
writings, as ^e have seen, speak, are 
one and the same, then we can readily 
understand why he should write a book 
recording his genealogy and deeds^ 
and giving an account of the won- • 
derful things which Jesus, before He ap- 
peared in the flesh, had shown him, and 
why, also, he and his generations after 
him should guard the same and the 
treasure (the stones of Interpretation) 
with such sacred care, for a period of 
perhaps not less than two thousand four 
hundred years. 

Ether, who wrote his book about 600 
B. C, being a great Prophet of God, 
was familiär with the writings and his- 
tory of the brother of Jared, and it was. 
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doubtless through bis record that it bc- 
came understood that one of the des- 
cendants of Votan, and not Votan him- 
self, had written the book; when the 
facts are, that they each wrote, but one 
many centuries previous to the other. 
Moroni having again, about A. D. 



420, hidden, by divine command, these 
books and the treasure in the eartb, 
where they remained until brought forth 
by the great modern Prophet, Joseph 
Smith, it is clear that the bishop of Gü- 
apas failed to destroy them. 

Afous Thatcher, 



CRIME AND EDUCATION. 



The zealous advocates of the increase 
of education among the masses, in their 
argumenta in its favor as a preventive 
of crime, are apt to confound knowledge 
with wisdom; wisdom, if we mistake 
not, being the right use of knowledge. 
Many of the ideas these persons advance 
apply more directly to the moral powers 
of mankind than to their intellectuality; 
and the true reason why certain crimes 
are less frequent among some classes of 
Society than among others, is to be 
attributed more to the fact that their 
moral training has not been neglected, 
than that they are learned in letters or in 
art. 

There are certain crimes upon which 
the education of the common school, 
under the Systems now most populär, 
has no apparent, and to the mind of the 
writer, can have no conceivable effect. 
For instance, crimes against chastity. No 
one who has any regard for the truth 
will argue that in the midst of the nations 
where grades of education exist, or, in 
other words, where the people are not all 
barbarous and totally uneducated, that 
adultery and its kindred infamies are 
especially and distinctively the sins of 
the uneducated. Rather, as it is generally 
admitted, these are the crimes of the 
rieh, and consequently of the better 
educated. We here use the word educa- 
tion in its common acceptance, as the 
knowledge acquired at school, and in 
this sense desire it to be understood when 
hereafter used in this article. 

Again, there are crimes wholly impossi- 
ble to the utterly uneducated, forgery, 
pcculation in office, falsification of ac- 
counts, and in a less degree, coining and 
counterfciting. These evils will never 



be eradicated by simply fiUing the minds 
of men with book knowledge. The 
religious and moral nature of men must 
be trained, and the heart attuned to 
the love of truth and rigbteousness, 
before we may expect perceptible changcs 
in Society in this direction. On the 
other band, the wider the spread of 
intellectuality and scholastic attainments, 
intermingled with religious skepticism 
and lax ideas regarding morality, the 
more prevalent will crimes of this class 
become, and the more difficult of detcc- 
tion; because, in the first place, of the 
artistic manner in which they will be 
conceived and carried out, and because of 
the apathetic and lukewarm moral senti- 
ment of the Community, which condones 
and partly encourages such wrongs, 
especially when committed by men of 
wealth, former social standing, or of 
influential connections. 

What, then, are the crimes which it is 
asserted that education will lessen, if not 
obliterate? Crimes against property— 
theft, burglary, arson, etc. ; and those of 
violence against the person— murder, 
manslaughter and other brutalities. Un- 
doubtedly these crimes are more prevalent 
among the uneducated than the educated, 
but it is an open question whether primari- 
ly and originally education has anything 
to do with the matter. Is it not rather the 
State of Society in which the uneducated, 
as a rule, are born and reared, and of 
which the absence of education is only 
one phase, which is responsible for this 
fact? These evils are« manifested most 
largely amongst the poverty stricken; 
and it is their poverty that causes them 
to be uneducated, not their lack of educa- 
tion which causes them to be poor^ only» 
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as oflen happens^ evils of this kind re-act 
and inter-act upon each other, the child 
of the poor is untaught, and, because he 
is untaught, when he grows up to man- 
hood, he remains poor; he is at a dis- 
advantage through the whole stniggle of 
life. 

Crime* against property can be traced 
to many causes which bear far more 
heavily upon the poor Ihan upon the 
rieh ; and as the great bulk of the un- 
educated are found in the ranks of the 
poor the fault is improperly laid mainly 
to the want of education, while in truth 
that unfortunate fact should only bear 
an inconsiderable portion of the bürden ; 
we will notice a few of these causes. 

Idleness, The poor man has to work, 
beg, or stcal for a living; no such 
alternatives are presented to the rieh. 
The lazy poor man, whether learned or 
untaught, has to beg, steal, or starve ; as a 
rule he prefers to beg or steal, whilst the 
indolent rieh man, be he fool or philoso- 
pher, can live without work or without 
stealing. Thus laziness, the fruitful 
mother of a thousand evils, is really the 
primary cause of many crimes which are 
popularly and thoughtlessly ascribed to 
ignorance, that is, to scholastie igno- 
rance, for to ignorance, in its widest 
meaning, must be ascribed nine-tenths 
of the sins of mankind. 

Poverty, The poor man is tempted by 
want, want of the necessities of life, of 
which the rieh man experimentally knows 
nothing. The hungry and naked commit 
many crimes against property, which are 
simply the results of their eondition. 
Let the positions of the classes be 
changed, the rieh be made poor and the 
poor rieh, we should then find that the 
previous scholastie or literary training of 
the former (if without natural moral 
staniina), would have little effeet upon 
their actions when in want of bread. 
It would perhaps oecasionally alter the 
description of the crime, the forger and 
his ilk would probably take the place of 
the burglar and the footpad. 

Revenge. Many crimes against prop- 
erty, such as arson, wiUful destruetion of 
property, maiming of animals, etc., are 
attributable to the feefing of revenge, 



or the antagonism of classes. This 
feeling is engendered and nurtured 
amongst the poor (and consequently the 
uneducated), because the wealthy have 
little or no cause, only in exceptional 
cases, for this feeling, and they know 
that their wrongs, if any, cannot be 
rcdressed in such ways ; when the rieh 
desire to exercise this feeling they call 
for the aid of the government, and 
accomplish their objeet by the power of 
the military; but when this is done it 
has little relation to the subjeet now 
under eonsideration, and arises more 
from politieal or social uphe^vals than 
from any individual infractions of the 
law. We have no doubt that more 
ignorant than edueated men are charged 
with arson and the like, but if the crime 
be ascribed to lack of education it is not 
that education which the common sehool 
supplies. We are of the opinion that it 
more probably arises from too much of 
another kind of education, which con- 
founds the rights of men, and teaches 
that one class of wrongs can be righted 
by the committal of other wrongs, and 
that those who esteem themselves 
oppressed are justified in injuring those 
whom they consider their oppressors. 
We maintain that individual cfrimes of 
this kind are not, as a rule, attributable 
to any influences or causes connected 
with the lack of education. We are not 
now considering the actions of men when 
aggregated as mobs, or as forees in 
rebellion against their governments^and 
even such require edueated leaders. In 
such conditions of soeiety, when the 
passions of men are violently inflamed, 
the education of the intellect has but 
little restraining force. 

Squalor, Dirt, misery, degredation, 
and the other coneomitants of poverty 
have much to do with these kinds of crime. 
The more men and women are huddled 
together like beasts in a eorral, without 
any regard for the deeencies of life, the 
less respeet they will have for right as an 
abstraet idea. They will be kept honest 
in action, by the fear of the rigors of the 
law; such honesty is, of course, only 
superficial, and breaks down under a very 
slight pressure, or whenever the chances 
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of being detected are sensibly diminished. 
The low lodging houses and tenements 
of the large eitles are hotbcds of vice, 
because they degrade man's moral nature, 
lessen bis seif respect, and teach a dis- 
regard for the proprieties and decencies 
of life, which is particularly injurious to 
the habits of the young, and render them 
peculiarly unfit to resist temptation. But 
this is the misfortune, not the fault of the 
poor; the wrong lies in the deficicncics 
and weaknesses of modern civilization. 

Familiartty with crime, It is well 
Said, "Familiarity breeds contempt," and 
in nothing more so than in regard to 
crime and its apparent consequences — 
the punishment which the law inflicts. 
Association with the habitual criminal, 
which is the lot of some of the very 
poor, has a manifest eifect in the increase 
of crime. There is a remarkable charac- 
teristic apparent amongst many trans- 
gressors against the laws— the idea that 
they are too smart to be found out, or if 
found out, to be convicted. But few 
would deliberately commit offences if 
4hey imagined they would be punished. 
Criminals of this class are generally very 
tiopeful individuals, and the frequent 
jniscarriages of justice giVe them good 
reason for being so. As these characters 
are generally gathered from the lower 
strata of society, they naturally swell the 
number of criminals therein, andbecome 
another cause for the increase of crime 
in those classes, wrongfully attributed to 
lack of schooling. 

The Inequality of the Lawsy which 
in many countries bear more heavily 
•upon the poor than on the well-to-do, 
tnay be placed among the causes that 
swell the ratio of uneducated criminals. 

Severe Sentences for Minor Offences 
4ire a fruitful source of greater crimes. 
The period when the misery and degrada- 
tion of the prison house is most keenly 
feit is during the first few months of 
confinement. During that time the 
punishment is most intense. After this, 
the feelings of strangeness and humilia- 
tion work off, the longing for friends and 
liome wears away, and the prison becomes 
in part a home, poor though it be ; at any 
rate, a place less to be dreaded ; and the 



faces of officers and fellow prisoners 
grow familiär, and to an extcnt take the 
place of former friends and acquain- 
tances. Habit is well said to be sccond 
nature, and as soon as a man becomes 
reconciled to prison life, the less worth 
will he be to society, and the l^ss likli- 
hood there is of his rcformation when 
set free. Again, the longer he is kept 
confined the more unprepared will he be 
when at liberty to battle with the world 
or to "rustle for his grub," to use a 
prison phrase. Long confinement has 
made him enervated in body, and robbcd 
him of manly ambition and independence. 
On the other ha.nd, if he considers his 
sentence has been unjustly severe, and 
pronounced in the spirit of revenge, he 
broods over his supposed wrongs, and 
when his time is out he re-enters the 
World with the idea that he and society 
are at war, and that it is his business, if 
possible, to get the best of the conflict. 

The rieh man coming out of prison 
after a long sentence has no necessity to 
go to work, the poor man has but little 
inclination, or indeed bodily strength, 
and consequently, as a rule, falls back 
into evil ways. To this must be added 
the consideration of how difücult it is, 
in many commuaities, for a man once 
convicted of crime to obtain cmployment; 
he is a pariah, and an outcast, on whom 
his fellows frown,* one who is almost 
compelled, for dear life's sake, through 
man's inhumanity to man, to resume the 
path of the transgressor. Thus again 
swelling the multitudes in the criminal 
classes, the majority of whom, for the 
reason above given, being the unedu- 
cated. 

Bribery. There is yet another reason 
why often the poor are convicted, and 
the rieh escape. It is that the iatter are 
enabled to purchase a higher order of 
legal talent in their defence, and thus 
increase the chan(5es of acquittal ; whilc 
if this fail, it is notorious, that in many 
countries the rieh can buy the ofSccrs 
of the law, if not by direct bribery, by 
the many little artifices known to those 
who dabble in such unclean waters. In 
fact, bribery has grown to be one of the 
fine aits of the nineteenth Century. 
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These are some of the reasons why 
the uneducated> or the poorly educated, 
make so large a showing in our criminal 
calendar. The causes are not directly 
traceable to the want of the education of 
the common school, but to the entire en- 
vironment of the classes in which the 
uneducated are most largely found. We 
have no fault to find with the training of 
the mind, but do not think it should stop 
there. To make men intellectual, and 
intellectual only, without the correspond- 
ing balances of religion and morality> 



will not decrease the criminal classes. 
The whole man must be educated, and 
the foundation laid in the love of truth 
and virtue. The wise man of old said, 
"The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom," and we hold that his propo- 
sition is as true in the midst of the civil- 
ization of this age as it was in the earlier 
epochs of human history. 

Geo. Reynolds. 



To speak of a man as merely "good" 
has come to signify he is good for nothing. 



LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 



TENTH LEAF. 

Death is the common heritage. It is 
a legacy to all the children, left by our 
first progenitor. It is the result of trans- 
gression, the penalty of violated law. 
The immortal pair who dwelt in Eden 
feil into mortality through sin. Immor- 
tality is the power of continued exist- 
ence. But "all things are governed by 
law." Sin is law-breaking. To live for 
cver requires perpetual obedience to the 
laws of everlasting life. "That which is 
governed by law is pr^served by law." 
By the same rule reversed, the reverse 
obtains. Therefore, that which is im- 
mortal and obeys not the laws of immor- 
tality, will become mortal. If obedience 
cnsures preservation, disobedience in- 
volves destruction. Law reigns in the 
highest'as well as in the lower spheres 
of being. Eternal life involves eternal 
compliance with the laws of existence. 

All seeds produce their own kind. 
Mortal beings beget mortality. When 
the parents of our race became mortal 
through breaking a law of their immortal 
condition, they brought death to their 
offspring as well as to themselves. "In 
Adam all die." The curse of death 
smites the whole family. "It is appoint- 
ed unto man once to die." No ingenuity 
he can exercise or precautions he can 
adopt will avert the impending doom. 
The decree has been proclaimed, "Thou 
shalt surely die," and it is irrevocable. 
The taint that came from the tree of 



death whose fruit was forbidden, des- 
cends to all generations, and every vari- 
ety of form and featiu'e> and color and 
stature, and tendency and peculiarity, 
have the one common characteristic, the 
certainty of death. 

But is the dissolution of the body the 
end of existence? Not at all. We have 
Seen that the part of man that comes 
from heaven lives on when that which 
came from the earth returns to the earth« 
Yet this is not sufficient. The query 
arises, Shall this body, made mortal 
through transgression, remain for cver 
under the penalty of the broken law, or 
is there some means of expiation for the 
sin and restoration from the doom, its 
consequence ? Are all the associations 
formed in the flesh and pertaining to this 
mortal State, to perish with the decayed 
body and be scattered like the dust to 
which it is resolved? Are the fond rela- 
tions of husband and wife, and parent 
and child to be dissolved forever? Is 
this exquisitely, "fearfully and wonder- 
fully" formed mechanism, with the expe- 
riences of its temporal existence, to be 
obliterated and lose its identity in the 
material universe ? 

The answer comes down from the re- 
motest ages, like sweet and sacred music 
whose tones swell and increase as the 
chorus is joined by the voices of the 
Prophets and Saints of each succeeding 
dispensation, until the grand harmony 
thrills every respondent soul. The bur- 
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den of the song is in the words of Ihe 
poetic Isaiah: "Thy dead men shall live; 
together with my dead body shall they 
arise ! Awake and sing, ye that dwell in 
dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs 
and the earth shall cast out her dead !" 
And the ringing tones of Job the ancient 
are heard as asolo whose melody reaches 
unto heaven: "I know thatmy Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand upon the 
earth in the latter day^ and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God!" 

The faith of all people who have com- 
muned with God or have been inspired 
by the Holy Ghos!, has been that they 
should be resurrected from the dead. 
They not only had the assurance of spirit 
life beyond the grave, but of the revivifi- 
cation of the material body. The signi- 
fication of the word "resurrect" is "to 
stand up again." That which was laid 
down was to be raised up. The release 
of the immortal spirit from the mortal 
body would not answer to this. It was 
this mortal that was to put on immortal- 
ity, this corruptible that was to put on 
incorruption. 

To make this matter certain, Jesus, 
who expiated the primal sin, after being 
offei'ed on the cross as the great sacri- 
fice, gave up the ghost. His lifeless 
body was taken down, embalmed, and 
buried in a new tomb hewed out of the 
rock. It was guarded by Roman sol- 
diers. On the third day from the inter^ 
ment that body came forth alive from the 
grave. The same Jesus who was cruci- 
üed appeared again among His disciples, 
proved that the same body interred was 
brought forth again, by exhibiting the 
wounds made by the nails and the spear, 
by permitting them to touch Him, by eat- 
ing and conversing with them, and by re- 
peated visits. This was not a mere man- 
ifestation of the immortality of the soul, 
but a demonstration of the resurrection 
of the body. Yet that body was trans- 
formed. The corruptible blood was 
purged from^the veins, and incorruptible 
Spiritual fluid occupied its place. It was 
buried a natural body, it was resurrected a 
Spiritual body. Here, then, was a pattern 
of that which is to come. This was the 



'*first fruits of them that slept," a glori- 
ous sample of the great harvest of the 
summer of redemption. 

Now the sacrifice of the Savior had as 
one of its chief objects the restoration of 
mankind to the condition lost by the fall. 
As in ''Adam all die, so in Christ all are 
to be made alive." Death came to the 
race through one man's sin; lifecomes 
to the race through one man's atonement 
for that sin. The remedy is as broad as 
the disease, The plan is perfect. This 
is why Christ is called **The resurrection 
and the life." By virtue of His triumph 
over sin^md His voluntary Submission to 
death, which had no valid claim upon 
Him, being sinless, He obtained the keys 
of redemption for all the sleeping dust of 
the Adamic family. So He made no idle 
boast or mystic figure of Speech when he 
declared, "The hour is coming in which 
all that are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and shall come 
forth, they that have done good in the 
resurrection of the just, and they that 
have done evil in the resurrection of the 
unjust." 

The raising of the dead, though uni- 
versal, is not simultaneous. When Christ, 
who is OUT life, shall appear. He will 
first redeem those that are in Him. Hav- 
ing put on Christ and received of His 
spirit, they will come forth at His call to 
meet Him. They who have part inthe 
first resurrection are those who havedied 
in the Lord and are blessed and holy. 
Their bodies will be fashioned liice unto 
His glorious body. "Having been plant- 
ed in the likeness of His death they will 
be also in the likeness of His resurrec- 
tion." That is, they will be quickened 
by the celestial glory and be placed in a 
condition to receive a fulness thereof, 
and inherit all things as Joint heirs with 
Christ. The wicked dead remain un- 
quickened for a thousand years. They 
reap the fruits of their evil seeds sown in 
lives of transgression. They drink the 
dregs of a bitter cup. Some are beatcn 
with many stripes, others with but a few. 
Justice metes out to them their dues 
And when they come forth to stand up in 
their bodies, they will not be quickened 
by the celestial glory, but by that for 
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which they arc fitted by their respective 
conditions consequent upon their earthly 
acts, and they will occupy positions ac- 
cordingly. But all will be redeemed in 
due season from the grave and stand ^e 
scnitiny of the AU-Seeing Eye and the 
judgment of unswerving Justice, which 
will determine their eternal future. 

In this age of general doubt, when 
human reason is exalted above divin e 
testimony, and *the voice of faith is 
drowned by the ciamors of pretended 
science^ the possibility and use of a re- 
suscitation of the body are scouted and 
denied. But "all things are possible to 
them that believe," and the divinely il- 
luminated mind can perceive not only the 
use, but the necessity of the resurrec- 
tion. The being that was placed in 
Eden and endowed with power to wield 
dominion over all created things, was a 
living soul, a sentient spirit in an immor- 
tal body, a man fashioned in the image 
of God. He feil from that condition 
and paid the penalty of death. Christ's 
atonement, as we have seen, restores 
him to his original condition. But this 
he cannot have without his body again 
made immortal. By the workings of the 
grand scheme of human exaltation, he 
and his posterity, with the benefits of 
the lessons of experience, are restored 
to the immortality and pleasures of the 
primeval paradise, and placed on the 
path of eternal progress. And, mark this, 
a body framed out of the grosser ele- 
ments is essential to the perfect happi- 
ness and power of the refined spiritual 
organism which possesses it as a taber- 
nacle. The principle of affinities and of 
the attraction and communion of simi- 
lars proclaims this truth. Spirit minis- 
ters to spirit. Things of a like nature 
cohere. The higher or spiritual element 
reaches upward to the loftiest things; 
the lower or fleshy element reaches 
downward, and the twain, insepar- 
ably combined and governed by the 
laws of right and truth, draw pleasure 
and delight from the heights and depths 
of the boundless universe and the ever 
extending sphere of eternal intelligence. 
A disembodied spirit is imperfect, and 
requires the clothing of its denser parts. 



Without them, its afiBnities would lie in 
but one direction, and its joy and pro- 
gress would be limited. The family con- 
dition too is formed in the embodied 
State. Death separates the husband and 
wife, the parents and children. The 
resurrection, in its highest conditions, re- 
unites them and restores all that was lost 
in the grave. Who can picture the bliss, 
the glory, the power, the might, the 
dominion and majesty that shall grow 
out of the redemption from the dead of 
the righteous man and his household, 
dwelling in perfect harmony and peace 
with all the powers» of their being, 
spiritual and physical, purified, quick- , 
ened, intensified and enlarged to a ful- 
ness, with all eternity before them for 
the exercise thereof in accordance with 
the designs of the Great Creator? It is 
beyond the skill of man to depict it, and 
no mortal mind can comprehend it with- 
out special divine illuminatfcn. 

And who shall define the impossible, 
or draw the bounds of the powers of the 
Creator? The secret of ordinary life is 
hidden from the scrutiny of the most 
profound scientist. He knows not the 
mystery of the vital principle that quick- 
ens even the lowest form of animated 
nature. His own powers of mind and 
motion are incomprehensible to him. 
Their origin and cause are beyond his 
ken, and he cannot solve the problem 
any better than the ignorant Hottentot 
or the untutored Indian. The reproduc- 
tion of plants from their seeds, the evolv- 
ing of life out of the midst of their 
death, is a wonder unexpläined. And 
shall we say that it is impossible for the 
Power that regulates the universe to re- 
animate a defunct body? It must be re- 
membered that nothing in nature is anni- 
hilated. No particle of matter is des- 
troyed by any process. What is called 
death is but a change of form. All mat- 
ter is not visible to the human eye. A 
body may exist, but so transformed as to 
be imperceptible to the natural vision. 
The forces that regulate the universe are 
occult, and though some of the laws that 
govern them are known, there are olhers 
that have not been discovered, and it is 
the height of presumption for those who 
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have obtained a smattering of Informa- 
tion concerning these things — and who 
has obtained more ? — to declare that im- 
possible which they know notiiing of, or 
to limit the power of that creative or 
quickening energy, whose nature, capa- 
bilities and qualities they cannot com- 
prehend in the smallest degree. 

If one dead body has been raised to 
life, unnumbered millions may also be re- 
vived. Thfat one we have in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and He is the fore- 
runner of all the race. Let the sons and 
daughters of men rejoice andgive thanks 
to Him who has Wrought out this great 
rcdemption. Death is conquered. The 
grave has no terrors. Life and imi^or- 



tah'ty are brought to light. Etemity with 
all its prospects and capabilities isopened 
to the view. And through the power of 
thö resurrection vested in Christ Jesus, 
the whole globe shall deliver up its dead, 
and the great progenitor of our race, 
Adam, the "Ancient of Days," shall 
stand forth at the head of his posterity 
all quickened and animated by the spirit 
of life; and while Jesus the Son isbailed 
as the mighty Redeemer, God the Eter- 
nal Father shall be honored andwor- 
shiped for ever as the author of our 
being, from whom Springs all life, light, 
power and glory throughout the vast 
domains of universal Space ! 

C. W. Penmt. 
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THE VATICAN AND CATACOMBS. 

We have at home in our cabinet of 
curiosities, collected abroad, a small 
shrivelled orange; the incident which 
makes it worthy of preservation, will 
introduce the reader to the Pope's 
garden, in one of the open courts of the 
Vatican palace. 

While going from St. Peter's to the 
palace, we came suddenly through a 
spacious hall to a door opening upon a 
most beautiful grove of orange and 
olive trees. The walks about the edge 
of this lovely garden were scrupulously 
kept. The custodian occupied a small 
lodge in one corner, and was Standing 
in the doorway as we passed. We were 
strongly tempted to secure some of the 
dellcious fruit that hung in golden balls 
about our heads, and put forth our hands 
as if intending to pluck some of it. The 
custodian sprang forward and,with hands 
uplifted, said several ave marias, looked 
most woefuUy oflfended, and finally knelt 
and prayed for the forgiveness of the poor 
souls that had committed the sacrilege of 
coveting an orange from the garden of his 
holiness^the Pope. We put our hands into 
our pockets and passed on into the sculp- 
ture galleries, where we remained sever- 
al hours. On retuming through the gar- 



den, we were astonished when the 
piously offended custodian beckonedus 
into his lodge, and handed us several of 
the fine fresh oranges we had so wickedly 
desired shortly before. He had observed 
that when we left him we placed our 
hands in our pockets, and this was too 
significant even for the most devoted of 
the Pope's household.* He waived all 
scruples, prepared to make confession, 
and get absolution on the morrow, and 
j<jyfully accepted the small silver pieces 
we placed in his band. This is charac- 
teristic of the devotees of Catholicism 
who act as guides, police, custodians of 
churches, art galleries or public gardens— 
in a Word, of all that part of the Commu- 
nity which receives a fee, and it isa largc 
part; they will, in the same moment, 
beseech God to forgive the impiety of 
breaking any regulation, and, for a fcc» 
proceed to break it. 

In the last number, we indicated the 
extent of the galleries devoted to art m 
this great art palace of the world. How 
shall we portray their beauty? TJ^^ 
Loggii and Sianse of Raphael are chicf 
among them. The former contains the 
wonderful frescoes painted by the great 
master, and divided into thirteen scc- 
tions; together they are known as 
"Raphael's Bible." The first twelve rep- 
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resent upwards of fifty scenes from the 
Old Testament, with a great many fand- 
ful portraits of the great characters of 
Scriptural celebrity from Adam, Noah 
and Abraham, down. The thirteenth 
section of this great artistic achievement 
represents scenes in the life of Christ. 
The Stange are four saloons, contain- 
ing remarkable ceiling decorations and 
frescoes on the walls, of great interest 
and beauty. The ceiling paintings 
of one room represent Theology, 
Poetry, Philosophyand Justice,while the 
pictures on the walls below are alle- 
gories, in which many varied characters 
are introduced, from the saints minister- 
ing around the Lord, to Dante, Savona- 
rola and Boccaccio. 

The museum of statues includes up- 
wards of a dozen galleries, commencing 
with a corridor twenty-five hundred feet 
in length, in which are several thousand 
heathen and early Christian inscriptions, 
sarcophagi and small statues. 

The collection of antiquities, particu- 
larly of ancient Grecian sculpture, of the 
Vatican, is the finest in the world. In 
each of the galleries, which contain 
many departments, some great and sur- 
prising Statue, bust or inscription will be 
met to elicit thef wärmest praise, and 
call forth sincere admiration. In the 
first hall entered, th^re is a colossal 
group called The Nile. It consists of 
an enormous marble figure, lying recum- 
bent, and surrounded by sixteen playing 
children, emblematic of the sixteen 
yards which the river rises ; at the back 
and sides of the statue, a humorous rep- 
resentation of a battle between the 
pigmies and the crocodiles and hippo- 
potami is seen. In the same room is a 
fine Statue of Demosthenes. 

In the Vestibüle of the Belvedere, the 
most renowned and interesting of all the 
saloons, is the celebrated Torso of 
Hercules, ex€cuted, according to the in- 
scription, by Apollonius of Athens, in 
the first Century B. C. ; it was found in 
the sixteenth Century oear the Iheatre of 
Pompey. Passing through the vestibule, 
we enter the Court of the Belvedere, an 
octagonal room, surrounded with arcades, 
which are separated by four apartments^ 



in which several of the most important 
works of the collection are placed. The 
cabinet or department of Canova con- 
tains the statue of Perseus and several 
others by that artist. In the third 
apartment, is the celebrated group that 
has no equal in marble grouping in the 
World: Laocoon with his two sons en- 
twined by the snakes. This statue was 
executed by sculptors of ancient Rhodes, 
and once was placed, according to the his- 
torian Pliny, in the palace of the Em- 
peror Titus, who took Jerusalem. It 
was discovered in the year 1506, and 
was termed by Michael Angelo, a marvel 
of art. The work is admirably preserved. 
"In the delicacy of workmanship, the 
dramatic suspense of the moment, and 
the profoundly expressive attitudes of 
the heads, especially that of the father, 
it is the grandest representative of the 
Rhodian school of art." The fourth 
apartment of the saloon contains the 
Apollo Belvedere, without exception 
the most universally admired of ancient 
sculptures. It was found near the gates 
of Antium, at the end of the fifteenth 
Century. It is a statue of Carrara 
marble, and represents the god in the 
act of striking terror into the Celts, who 
had dared to attack his sanctuary of 
Delphi. 

The following stanzas from Byron's 
Childe Harold*s Pilgrimage, better des- 
cribe "The Laocoon and Apollo" than ^ 
any other words written in the English: 

Or, tuming to the Vatican, gosee 
Laocoon 's torture dignifying pain — 
A £ather's love and mortars agony 
With an immortars patience blending — vain 
The struggle ; vain against the cofling strain 
And gripe, and deepcning ot thedragon's grasp, 
Rivets the living links — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on 
gasp. 

Or, view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life, and poesy, and light — 
The sun in human limbs array'd, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 
The shaft hath just been shot— the arrow bright 
With an immortal's vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain. and roight, 
And majesty, flash thefr füll Ughtnings by, 
Developfng in that one glance the Deity. 
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But in his delicate form — a dream of love, 

Shaped by some solitary nymph. whose breast 

Long'd for a de^thless lover from above, 

And madden'cTin that vision — are expr«st 

All that ideal beauty cver bless'd 

The mind within its most iinearthly mood, 

When each conception was a heavenly guest — 

A ray of immortality— and stood 

3tarlike, around, until they gather'd to a god ! 

And if it be Pometheus stole from heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array'd 
With an etemal glory, which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought ; 
And Time himself hath hallowed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with 
which 'twas wrought. 

The tapestry of Raphael is found in a 
room leading from the museum of sculp- 
ture. Each piece is from designs of the 
greatmaster, derived from the history of 
Ihe New Testament. They are among 
the most admirable of his works. Seven 
of the original tapestries were bought by 
Charles I of England, and are exhibited 
in the South Kensington Museum, 
London. Those remaining in the Vati- 
can, each cost about four thousand dol- 
lars. They are skillfully hand-wrought 
works of the most delicate character, 
wool, silk and threads of gold being em- 
ployed in their manufacture. The finer 
tints of the coloring are much faded. 
These tapestries were designed to occupy 
the lower walls of the Sixtine Chapel, 
but were superseded by the wonderful 
paintings of Michael Angelo. 

The remaining art galleries of the 
Vatican, including the Egyptian Muse- 
um, the Etruscan Antiquities, the Great 
Picture Gallery, the Library, which con- 
tains upwards of twenty-five thousand 
valuable manuscripts and is in Charge of 
a Cardinal, and the Studio of Mosaics, 
must all be passed over, the limits of 
Space not permitting more than mention 
of them. Days and weeks might be 
profitably .employed in visiting the ex- 
tensive coUections of marble, canvas 
and endless works of art which throng 
the corridors and enliven the innumer- 
able apartments of the Vatican, which is 



truly the greatest art gallery in the 
World. 

The Catacombs afford to Christians a 
means of bridging the chasm that secms, 
from the modern aspect of the city, to 
separate Ancient and early Christian 
Rome. They were the burylng places 
of the early Christians, and are located 
bcyond the walls of the ancient city. 
A Roman law forbade the burying of the 
dead, or even the deposit of their ashes, 
within the city limits, hence the Colum- 
baria, where the ums are placcd, and the 
Catacombs, where interments were made, 
are both without the gates of Rome. A 
desire to inter the dead, instead of cre- 
mating them, gave rise to the excavation 
of these subterraneous passages, which 
are thirty feet under ground. They arc 
about three feet wide, and on cither side 
are apertures large enough to receive a 
human body; these are located one 
above another, reaching to the top of the 
passage, which may be ten feet. The 
Catacombs were used almost exclusively 
for Christian burial, the pagans univcr- 
sally believing in and practising crcma- 
tion. 

A populär fallacy that the Catacombs 
were secret burying places, to which 
the Christians resorted to avoid Ihe 
pagan law of cremation, has long been 
exploded. The interments were con- 
ducted publicly, and the burying places 
were under the supervision of inspectors. 
The labyrinth of aisles is close and op- 
pressive, the utmost darkness prevails, 
relieved only by a small wax taper which 
each visitor carries. The Sensation is 
Singular and awful as one goes tramping 
through these narrow ways which sepa- 
rate the dead. The Catacombs of Calix- 
tus are the most extensive and interest- 
ing. On the twenty-second day of 
November, St. Cecilia's day, mass is 
sald there, and they are illuminated. 
One can hardly imagine anything mo^^ 
wierd than the sight thus produced; but 
there is nothing held in greater reverence 
by the priests and Catholic communitics 
than these resting places of the early 
Christians. Z?/ Vai/f^- 



Employment makes people happy- 
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VI. 



By July 24th, 1851, although only four 
years since the advent of the Pioneers, 
Great Salt Lake City had assumed quite 
a business aspect; and the various Set- 
tlements throughout the Territory were 
in a flourishing condition. The celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fourth of July was ob- 
served with the usual ceremonies,the day 
being one of unusual loveliness and 
splend^r. The Nauvoo Brass Band, in 
their mammoth carriage, delighted the 
Citizens with their sublime strains of 
martial and cheering music ; accompanied 
by the roaring of cannon, the people 
thronging the streets as they approached 
the Bowery, on the Temple ground,where 
the companies were organized for the 
procession. Bands of music led the 
van. The Nauvoo Brass Band first 
in Order, then a military band, each with 
appropriate banners ; then the Pioneers, 
with a banner representing the memora- 
ble day of crossing the Platte, inscribed 
withmotto,"Blessings FoUow Sacrifice," 
each Pioneer bearing an emblem of his 
calling, such as was necessary in making 
a new settlement; then followed the 
Regents of the University,each carrying 
a book ; ilag and motto, inscribed there- 
on, "All Truth ;" next came the aged fa- 
thers,with flagand motto, "Heroes of '76;" 
then twenty-four boys, uniformed, white 
pants and straw colored roundabouts, 
straw hats and blue sashes, banner, 
**Hope of Israel;" then twenty-four 
mothers in Israel, banner, motto, "Our 
Children are our Glory;" twenty-four 
young girls dressed in white, pink scarfs, 
with banner, motto, "Virtue dwells in 
Zion;" twenty-four young men, black 
coats, white pants and red sash, banner 
with inscription, "Lion of the Lord;*» 
twenty-four young ladies, dressed in 
white, with wreaths of roses on their 
heads, blue scarfs, and bearing a banner, 
"Hail to our Chieftain;" next, the 
national flag, the Stars and Stripes of 
the United State»; then followed Brig- 
ham Young, H. C. Kimball, W. Richards, 
John Smith, Patriarch; Dr. J. M. Bern- 
hisel, Mr. Harris, Secretary of the Ter- 



ritory; Judge Brandenburg, Judge Z. 
Snow, Mr. Race, Sub-Indian Agent; 
then twenty-four Bishops, dressed in 
uniform, each bearing a flag with some 
appropriate device. This party was 
escorted to the Bowery, where it was 
were received with cheering and the 
discharge of cannon. After the largc 
audience was called to order, there was 
singing and prayer; Gen. D. H. Wells 
then rose and delivered an oration ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Music, sing- 
ing, Speeches and toasts followed in 
Order; after which, the procession re- 
formed, and escorted the party to the 
Governor's house, where a sumptuous 
dinner was prepared for the officers ot 
the Territory and other invited friends. 
The latter part of the day was passed in 
great freedom and enjoyment. The re- 
port of the Committee of Arrangements, 
States that "the order and decorum which 
prevailed in such a crowded audience, 
showed that the Spirit of God pervaded 
the breasts of all. Every countenance 
was graced with a smile, and the peo- 
ple returned to their respective homes, 
thanking the Giver of all Good that they 
were privileged to witness such happy 
scenes, and to worship Him under their 
own vine and fig tree, and none to make 
them afraid." The Committee of Ar- 
rangements were D. H. Wells, J. M. 
Grant, Seth M. Blair, Jeter Clinton, H. 
S.Eldredge, A. H. Raleigh, L.W. Hardy, 
S. W. Richards and Joseph Cain. 

August 19* The Deseret News issued 
the thirty-ninth number, closing the first 
volume of that paper; the editor in- 
formed his patrons that "should the 
News be conti nued, it would be on an 
enlarged sheet of twice the size, and 
more than twice the amount of reading 
matteri" Accordingly, on November 
15, 1851, No. I of Vol. II appeared, 
Willard Richards, editor and proprietor, 
as before. We are told, among other 
things, that "the alFairs of Utah were in 
a flourishing condition." "The com- 
panies prepared in October to settle at 
Salt Creek and Miliard County, Fillmore 
City, were at their deslination, and en- 
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gaged in their improvements." A small 
Company had gone twenty miles north of 
Weber, commenced a fort, and were 
preparing for farming and lumbering. 
The public works of Great Salt Lake 
City were prospering; the railway to the 
stone quarries on the east of the city, 
for bringing down rock to the Temple 
Block was nearly completed ; • public 
bams as well as private buildings had 
been enclosed and finished. Of news 
from Europe, it is stated that the EtoiU 
du Deseret (The Star of Deseret), had 
been published at Paris, by Eider John 
Taylor, and more than four thousand 
five hundred persons had been baptized 
in England by our Eiders, during the 
first six months of 1851. 

From manuscripts, formerly in the 
possession of the late President Willard 
Richards, the following extracts from a 
letter to the Earl of Derby, dated 
•December 9, 1839, are taken: 

"TV the Rt, Honorable Lord Derby: 

Sir: — We, the undersigned, your pe- 
titiohers, representatives of the Church 
of "Latter-day Saints," in Pr^ston and 
vicinity, beg leave to represent to your 
lordship, that for a considerable time 
previous to the last quarter, said^ Church 
met regularly for religious worship, on 
the Sabbath, in the building called 
The Cock Piif for which we paid a stipu- 
lated sum, according to previous con- 
tract with the occupants of the same; 
but during the last quarter we have been 
deprived of the use of said building, 
from some cause, or causes to us un- 
known; for, although it was reported 
that the "Cock Pit" had changed owners, 
and was to be devoted to other purposes, 
yet, as it remains unoccupied, we are 
inclined to believe the report delusive, 
and consequently suppose your lordship 
still to be the sole proprietor of the 
same ; and as we have little covering for 
our religious work at Preston but the 
blue arch of heaven, and no other con- 
venient place offers to our view, we beg 
humbly to petition that your lordship 
will be graciously pleased to grant us the 
free use of said "Cock Pit" for our re- 
ligious worship 6n the Sabbath, for the 



time being, or while we necd it, and your 
lordship does not require it for other 
purposes ; or if it be more congenial to 
your lordship's feelings, that your lord- 
ship will cause the same to be let to your 
petil ioners for the above purpose, for a 
stipulated sum, such as your petitioners 
may be able to meet with their limited 
means, &c.". 

The Petition was signed by Willard 
Richards, Joseph Fielding and William 
Clayton, as presiding Eiders of said 
Church of Latter-day Saints, and is 
dated, "Preston, Dec. 9th, 1839, from 
the new house opposite No. 3 Mcadow 
Street." The letter was intrustcd to the 
care of Peter Melling, as delegate, and a 
Statement of the principles of the Gos- 
pel as received by us as a people, was 
forwarded for the Information of the 
Earl of Derby. The mention of the 
"Cock Pit" of Preston, will bring to the 
memory of thousands the doings of the 
Eiders in the early history of the British 
Mission. It appears that gross misrep- 
resentations had been made respecting 
our religious faith and practices, which 
had prejudiced the public mind, and led 
to the expulsion of our people from the 
"Cock Pit," in which thousands had 
heard the words of life and salvation. It 
was to rectify these evils that the above 
Petition had been prepared. 

During this important year, the people 
in the Valleys labored under great diffi- 
culties in obtaining supplie% of nails and 
other iron articles; Settlements were 
forming on every band, buildings being 
erected ; for this reason, a Company was 
sent to Iron County to try to make iron; 
great efforts were also made in paper 
making and other manufactures. The 
responsible duties of the Govemor of 
the Territory called forth all the energics 
of President Brigham Young; in the 
midst of these labors, Judges Branden- 
burg and Brocchus, Secretary Harris 
and Captain Day, Indian sub-agent, left 
for the States in September. On the 
twenty-first of October, the Gover- 
nor, however, proceeded to the south, 
accompanied by Heber C. Kimball and 
Geo. A. Smith, the Board of Commis- 
sioners for locating the seat of Govem- 
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ment for Utah; his Honor, Judge Snow, 
Gen. p. H, Wells, Major Race, sub- 
Indian agent, and several other dis- 
tinguished Citizens left Great Salt Lake 
City for Parowan Valley; they passed 
through Utah and Juab Counties by the 
lower ford of the Sevier and across Lake 
Valley, and reached Chalk Creek, in 
Parowan Valley, October 28th. On the 
twenty-ninth, the site for the seat of 
Government was determined about a 
mile east of the ford; the city was 
named Fillmore, and the county, Miliard ; 
a view of this site was painted by 
Majors, with the liberty pole and sur- 
rounding country; this lovely work of 
art is now in the Deseret Museum. The 
Governor and Company returned by way 
of Sanpete Valley, where Judge Snow 
organized the Second Judicial District at 
Manti, in the county of Sanpete. 

The work of colonization went on 
rapidly, improvements were made in 
every settlement, schoolhouses being 
among the first public buildings. The 
laws of health were publicly explained; 
lectures on astronomy and the sciences 
generally were delivered; the parent 
school gave Instructions to qualify 
teachers for the territorial schools; 
native industries were encouraged; sal- 
eratus and other salts found here were 
largely used for bread making, soap 
manufacture, etc., etc.; cut nails were 
made from wagon tires and scrap iron to, 
supply pres^t wants ; iron making was 
Started by forming a Company in Iron 
County. 

On the fifth of Dccember, the Old 
Bowery was unroofed, and the material 



used for the Tabernacle, which was 
being ünished. Many pleasing associa- 
tions are connected with the Bowery, 
which was in constant use for public and 
private meetings, concerts, dramatic en- 
tertainments, readings, lectures, etc. 

Much had been done during the year 
1851 to improve the city and Territory; 
Great Salt Lake City had been incorpor- 
ated; charters had been granted to 
Ogden, Provo, Manti and Parowan; 
Fillmore City had been located as the 
seat of Government and the Capital of 
Utah; Miliard, Box Eider and Carson 
Counties had been settled; a capacious 
Tabernacle, one hundred and twenty-six 
by sixty-four feet, capable of seating 
three thousand people, had been erected 
and nearly completed; grain mills and 
saw mills were made in all the counties 
of Utah ; minerals were discovered and 
utilized. 

There was constant work for everyone 
to do; the people were few and the 
labors were mqst arduous to perform; 
mechanics and laborers all had their 
hands füll; our professional men, Jesse 
W. Fox and others, in surveying; Pro- 
fessor Orson Pratt, and assistants, en- 
gaged in making observations and calcu- 
lations «on latitude, altitude, Variation, 
etc., etc., for the different cities and Set- 
tlements. To mention the names of all 
who were prominent in building up 
Zion would be impossible in a limited 
notice; when the history of our cities 
shall be written, it is to be hoped that 
justice will be done by the youth of 
Israel to the memory of their fathers. 

Beta. 



'ANTI-JEWS" IN GERMANY. 



Germany is disturbcd by an anti-Se- 
mitic movement, which has even entered 
the universities. Grave professors and 
theoretic students are alike excited,either 
for or against the movement to pull down 
the Je WS. The explanation of this anti- 
Jewish excitement is simply this: 

The Jews have succeeded, by their 
shrewdness and executive ability, in ob- 



taining control of the money and the 
press of Germany. By means of these 
powerful levers they are raising them- 
selves slowly and surely to commanding 
positions in commerce, law and politics« 
Their prosperity has atlracted to Germa- 
ny thousands of Jews anxious to elevate 
themselves. As is natural, the Germans 
are exasperated at the fact that they, 
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after having woo glorious victories on 
the battle-fields of France and Austria, 
should be beaten in the more material 
fields of commerce and politics. 

A gentleman, residing in Berlin, sends 
to an Albany Journal the following des- 
cription of an "anti-Semitic" scene in 
the university of that city: 

Professor , a "baptized Jew," 

was lecturing upon the history of philos- 
ophy, before a large audience of stu- 
dents. He had finished the Egyptians 
and had come to the Greeks. 

"The Greeks, gentlemen, were indeed 
philosophers, genuine philosophers, with 
all the excellencies and defects of the 
philosophical mind. Yes, gentlemen, 
they were weak enough even to hate the 
Jews." 

Kissing, howls, applause — an absolute 
pandemonium of noise — greeted this 
foolhardy digression. 

Fortunately the hour was at an end, 
and the agitators had to delay any fur- 
ther uproar until the following lecture. 

A half-hour before the beginning of 
Ihe lecture, the auditorium, the second 
largest in the university, was filled to 
overflowing with students. 

The Professor, foreseeing that an at- 
tempt to reach his rostrum might be at- 
tended with considerable difficulty, was 
early in his place, and by the time he 
rose to spea4c, the room and all its ap- 
proaches were crammed with men, who 
were bent on mischief. 

Precisely at the end of the academic 
"quarter" — a Gennan professor never 
begins tili a quarter of an hour after the 

advertised time— Professor arose, 

sipped a glass of water (not beer), and 
began: "Meine herr'n, Socrates war 
der erste" (Socrates was the firsl) — he 
had finished ! What might have been the 
end of thIs promising proposition the 
World will probably never know. 

"Socrates !" was echoed from a dozen 
parts of the room. "Socrates wasn^t a 
Jew." "Give us something about the 
Jews." "Take it back! Take it back!" 
"Retract!" "Dare you say it again?" 
[Referring to the remark of the previous 
lecture]. "Lie! lie! lie! You vulgär liar!" 

And, will you believe it, the professor 



so far forgot himself and the dignity of 
his Position as to shout out in retum, <<I 
am no Jew!" "Baptized Jew!" camc 
back to him as from a pack of maniacs. 
"Leopard can't change his spots!" 

The man tned again and again to geta 
hearing, but in vain. The students 
would listen to nothing. In parts of the 
room you could see at times some arch 
conspirator standing on a desk and ba- 
ranguing neighbors or reading some in- 
cendiary article from a newspaper, 

Finally, after aifairs had quieted down 
somewhat through the sheer weariness 
of the audience — audience is, by the 
way, a fair word here — ^the professor 
made himself heard, but only to remark, 
in a mild tone — 

"Gentlemen, it seems somewhat un- 
quiet here, and the room a little too 
small ; would we not do well to go into 
the barracks .^"— a large building which 
is used by the professors in their largcly 
attended "populär lectures." 

Instantly there was a stampede for the 
barracks. It was filled at once, and the 
students were again in readiness to con- 
tinue matters. 

Not so, hovever, their worthy teacher. 
He simply made the best of the opportu- 
nity to take French leave, and the stu- 
dents had assembled this second time 
only to hear from the Dean of the Philo- 
sophical Faculty that "Professor 

would not lecture to-night." 

"We will have him !" "We will have 
him!" "Send him to us or wewillgo 
and take him!" "Send us the cursed 
Jew !" was their answer. 

They were furious at being cheatcd of 
their prey, and projjosed to spend the re- 
maining portion of the time by venting 
their anger through speeches and rcsolu- 
tions. At this crisis, however, the cid 
janitor appeared on the scene, and in one 
small speech effected what the accom- 
plished professor and venerable dean 
were powerless to bring about. 

In a shrill, piping voice, and with a 
nasal twang of which only a bom Ber- 
liner is capable, he merely remarked— 

"Meine Herrn: In precisely two min- 
utes the gas will be tumed off."— Kw/^'x 
Companion* 
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"Let the great world spin forcver, 
Down the ringing grooves of change." 

Tennyson, 

In a former arlicle under this caption, 
it was the writer's main endeavor to 
depict examples of monotony as it is 
presented to the sight. The audible 
World is quite as prolific of illustration, 
and perhaps even more so than the 
visible. Who has not feit or noticed the 
eifect upon the senses, of a protracted 
duration or continual recurrence of 
sound ? Among the best of soporifics is 
the ripple of a stream, the patter of the 
rain, or the voice of a tiresome preacher. 
They may not be equally agreeable in 
Operation, but they are all wonderfuUy 
affective in producing sleep. 

No public meeting is the proper place 
to indulge in slumber, and I esteem not 
at all highly the individual who makes a 
practice of attending church for such 
purposes. He would much better remain 
at home, where his nasal soliloquies 
would not compete with the voice of the 
minister^ and his example be less conta- 
gious to others of somnolent propensi- 
ties ; nevertheless, I verily believe there 
are times when the preacher is more to 
be censured than the listener, and when 
the act of falling asleep during a sermon, 
should excite less blame than commisera- 
tion. Any sound, unduly prolonged, 
especially ^hen no respect is paid to 
variety of tone or expression, we soon 
weary of, and a discourse, oration, or 
dialogue, though teeming with Instruc- 
tion, loses much of its force, and falls 
-Short of its purpose, when its medium is 
a dry and tedious delivery. The principle 
herein — to digress for a moment — hoÄs 
also with regard to a speaker's appear- 
ance in public. He who wishes to hold 
influence over the masses, must not 
appear too frequently before them. No 
matter how imposing his appearance, 
splendid his diction, or elegant his ad- 
dress, or how powerful and eloquent a 
Tcasoner he may be: if he is seen or 
heard too often, interest in him wilLabate 
correspondingly, appreciation of his 
ability will vanish, and he will soon be 
/o» 



devoid of the influence he once swayed 
over the mind and heart of the multitude. 
He who aims to be an agreeable con- 
verser, must not keep his tongue perpet- 
ually going. He must take his turn as a 
listener, giving others an occasional 
Chance to speak, or he will be considered 
as a bore, and admiration for his talents 
will be turned into disgust for his egotism. 
The very secret of power often lies in 
the mastery.over the tongue: "Even the 
fool,when he holdeth his peace, is counted 
wise; and he that shutteth his lips^ 
is esteemed a man of understanding." 

A mere numbskull, by saying nothing, 
has more than once impressed the awe- 
stricken circle around him with the idea 
that he was a profound thinker; when 
the fact was that he said nothing, for the 
simple reason that he had nothing to say. 
Silence was his forte, and he had sense 
enough to know it and act accordingly. 
Many a one, equally ignorant, has made 
himself ridiculous by neglecting to do 
likewise. To obtain an illustration of 
the influence of silence, one has but to 
go into an evening Company. Not a 
gossip gathering, where the longest 
tongue is the test of excellence; not 
where Fashion and Frivolity are the pre- 
siding deities, where one might spend 
the period of his natural Jife without 
hearing a Single sentiment worth remem- 
bering; but an intelligent Company, where 
literature, art, science, politics and re- 
ligion are occasional themes of conver- 
sation. Go there, and listen to the 
babbler, who "knows it all;" who has 
something to say upon every subject, 
and in matters up for discussion as- 
sumes the position of oracle to the 
rest. Observe then, the individual, if 
such there be, who keeps a silent tongue 
until his opinion is solicited, then submits 
his views modestly, plainly, in few 
words but with a quiet telling emphasis 
on all. You will not be long in deciding 
which is the more impressive, and wields 
most influence. **Speech is silver, but 
silence is gold." 

A common illustration of the effect of 
monotony, will be noticed in the neighbor- 
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hood of a person addicted to scolding; 

IQ the schoolroom, place of business, or 

the home circle. A want of influence is 

immediately apparent. The teacher who 

is eternally railing at his pupils, inspires 

nothing but contempt, unless it be 

amusement, which under the circum- 

stances, is about the same thing. The 

noisier he is, the noisier his school will 

be; and so it is with the head of a 

family, the manager of a theatre.. the 

overseer of an establishment, or any one 

holding authority over others. The one 

who scolds will be scolded in return, 

just as surely as like produces like, and 

according to the scriptural declaration 

that whatsoever is meted out by one shall 

be meted unto him in return. 

"Speak gently; it is better fer, 
To nüe by love than fear." 

Not only is it better, but ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred, it is far 
easier to rule by kindness than to 
enforce obedience by harshness and 
cruelty. Human nature instinctively 
rebels against unkind treatment, and 
the finest and noblest natures are the 
ones which feel, if they do not resent 
it the quiekest. I never could compre- 
hend why so many believe in and advo- 
cate harsh language as a necessity. The 
rüde drover will take his oath that his 
cattle mind him better when he storms 
and shouts invectives at them ; the pro- 
fane ruffian says it does him good to free 
his mind by a volley of oaths, and the 
shrewish housekeeper solemnly affirms 
that she must scoldand threaten in order 
to be properly understood and obeyed. 
That she becomes properly understood 
is very likely; the language which 
cscapes unstudied from a person's lips, 
is generally a fair index to the mind 
where it originated, as the character of 
the natural fruit is a criterion of the tree 
which produced it; but that she is more 
readily obeyed, than she would be if she 
adopted a milder method, is a delusion 
as false as it is foolish. There is just as 
much reason in the declaration of the 
cattle drover or the ruffian, that his word 
has more influence or his mind is bene- 
fited by coarseness and profanity, as in 
the vain Imagination that angry speech, 



complaining or faultfinding in the housc- 
hold, will better sccure its end, than 
could be effected by an opposite coußc- 
Because a person has adopted scoldio^ 
as a habit, and taught others to expect it 
whenevcr he comes within hearing, and 
because anything of a gentler nature 
would pass unheeded, or only awakeo a 
momentary surprise in the listener, not 
used to hearing or obeying anything 
of so soft a character from such a 
source; no argument is fumished to 
Support the erroneous doctrine that 
scolding is a necessity. Habit, and 
habit only, is amenable in such a case. 
The secret of good government is a kind 
heart, a firm will and few words. 

A monotony of any kind we soon learn to 
disregard and treat with indifierence, and 
if forced upon us, we sicken speedily and 
sigh after a change. Let the reader im- 
agine himself the inmate of a dungeon 
cell, subsisting upon bread and water, 
with little or nothing to enliven the dull, . 
tedious hours, that drag like a lengtben- 
ing chain, coil after coil, binding him 
day by day closer to despair and wretch- 
edness; his sight bounded by the four 
walls of his prison, his hearing oppressed 
by the continuous dank of chains or ihc 
harsh grating of his nisty door, and his 
taste cloyed by the stale and scanty 
provender doled out from day to day, 
which he must either swallow loathingly 
and mcchanically, or reject and suffer 
from the pangs of hunger. Would not 
such a person be apt to appreciate a 
change of life and diet ? Take an oppo- 
site example. The pampered child of 
wealth, born and reared in a palace, 
where every wish is gratified beforc ex- 
pressed, every word the law to a score of 
Isurrounding menials, and whose only 
care is to seek after pleasure and pursue 
it tili satiety ensues; whose life is an 
empty, glittering dream, whose mind is a 
playground for every idle impulse, and 
who is constantly miserable because his 
time and talents are unoccupied, and he 
has everything that heart can desirc ex- 
cepting the desire to enjoyit. Would not 
such a one appreciate variety, even at 
the sacrifice of wealth and position? 
Yet there are persons who consider a 
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desire for change indicalive of a fickle 
and unreliable disposition. From one 
point such a view is based upon reason, 
and supported by numerous illustrations ; 
but is it not the perversion of legitimatc 
taste, and the wanton abuse of its Priv- 
ileges, that furnish such a prospect? A 
propensity for changing opinions, prin- 
ciples, situations or possessions, wilhout 
^ood reason therefor, should always be 
deprecated. The political turacoat, 
whose policy is seif interest; the hypo- 
crite who changes his countenance as 
the chameleon changes its hue ; the apos- 
täte, who renounces his failh as often as 
he loses his temper ; the volatile trades- 
man who fiits from one business to an- 
other; the weak headed controversialist, 
who argues on all sides of a question 
within twenty-four hours and has no set- 
tled opiuion upon any; ihese are exam- 
ples of changeability which none should 
desire to shield from the contempt they 
ought uuiversally to excite; and as in 
the case of the ancient Greek burgher, 
who wanted Aristides banished because 
he was tired of hearing him called "the 
Just," are not entitled to respectful con- 
sideration in the light of the proverb: 
"Variety is the spiee of life." 

To flit through life like a butterfly 
among flowers; forming attachments 
in a moment, and breaking them in the 
next ; half accomplishing one thing and 
deserting it for anolher; avowing friend- 
ship while the sun shines, to prove false 
when the storm lowers; imagining life 
was made for pleasure and having no 
nobler aim than pleasure; these indeed 
would indicate fickleness and unreliabil- 
ity, but not to glean knowledge from 
every righteous source, utilize it in every 
wise direction ; acquire true and lasting 
friendships, and enjoy the wholesome 
beauties of variety which the hand of 
God has scattered around in endless and 
magnificent profusion. A desire for 
change is perfectly legitimate,and should 
be indulged when springing' from a 
proper motive. There is a time for labor 
and a time for rest; a time for waking 
and a tkne for sleeping; a time for gay- 
ety and a time for reflection, and each is 
rendered doubly enjoyable by judicious 



and appropriate alternation. The desire 
for change is not only legitimate, but 
absolutely necessary. Without it there 
could be no advancement. It should be 
encouraged when it prompts us to pro- 
gress, to lay aside false notions, and em- 
brace new ideas whose authenticity has. 
been established; but it should be re- 
strained when it would induce us to for- 
sake the tried and proven simpl)*ecause 
it is old, and adopt the untried and novcl> 
simply because it is new. 

The World is peopled in variety. 
The rieh are here to feed the poor^ 
the strong to protect the weak, the 
wise to teach the foolish, the right- 
eous to reclaim the wicked. These are 
duties expected of them, for the Per- 
formance of which they will be hcld 
ligidly accountable. Thus is man tested 
and proven, It is essential for the op- 
posing principles of good and evil to ex- 
ist, that he may intelligent ly survey 
them and choose which he will serve. 
For it is only by studying the nature of 
th^ one that he can form a due estimate 
of the other. The world is füll of var- 
iety, and God has designed it for the ful- 
fillment of his purposes. And will there be 
no variety in heaven ? Are its unchange- 
able laws incompatible with sensate 
diversities? Is it there eternal progress 
and variety, or endless Stagnation and 
monotony ? Our sectarian friends would 
fain convert us to the latter belief, but 
the light of revelation dispels such a de- 
lusion. Celestial beings are not subject 
to retrgression, and by whato other name 
could such a change be called? Those 
who secure eternal life, divested of fault 
and developed in perfection, will not only 
retain the essential traits and features 
which distinguish them here, but united 
in heavenly harmony will engage in 
innumerable congenial pursuits,for which 
they are severally fitted and designed. 

If variety on earth be legitimate, in 
heaven it will be indispensable ; if here 
it be conducive to comfort, it will there 
be essential to happiness. Man's talents 
that are developed in time, will all be 
employed in eternity, and the wisdom he 
acquires on earth, will rise with him in 
the resurrection. 0. F. Whitney. 
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Many hundreds of tourists go abroad 
annually from the Kaste rn and Middle 
States, to see the mountain scenes of 
Switzerland and the Tyröl. They are 
Ignorant of the grandeur and beauty of 
the mountain regions of our own coun- 
try. They know nothing of the tower- 
ing peaks and deep ravines, the green 
Tales and shimmering lakes, which 
abound in the Rocky ränge of the Great 
West. Not only are people of the East 
unacquainted with the treasures of nat- 
ural scenery with which we, in the Great 
Salt Lake Basin, are surrounded, but 
many of our own residents, reposing in 
the towns and cities of the large Valleys, 
are in equal oblivion of the pleasure and 
delight that would greet them, on wind- 
ing through the numerous cafions ^d 
dimbing to the mountain tops, which in- 
vite their inspection on every hand. 

Every mountain gap or open cafion 
possesses charms which, once discov- 
ercdj-remain green in the memory for- 
CTer. Towering rocks in grotesque 
shapes^ Vegetation of every shade and 
hue, evergreen and fern, rippling streams 
and roaring torrents, waterfalls and 
^eep moss-bound pools, contribute to 
•ihe enchantment of the visitor. An 
-occasional deer or mountain lion, flocks 
of grouse, chirping squirrels, and shoals 
of mountain trout afford employment 
for gun and fishing rod; wild straw- 
bcrries, grapes and Clusters of elder- 
l)erries tempt the fruit-gatherer; while 
•wild roses, blue-bells, larkspurs, violets 
and primroses blossom in freshness 
•OD the hillsides, and fill the air with 
their fragrance. 

The attractions of the Cottonwood 
cafions are most alluring to Salt Lake 
residents. The massive walls of granite, 
rising to stupentious heights on either 
«ide of the road, present varied forms 
and are grim and terrible in their silent 
•giandeur. The rapids of the "Stairs," 
afewmiles up Big Cottonwood, excite 
and bewilder the traveler, the water tum- 
<>ling in wild confusion over the project- 
ing rocks. foaming and roaring on its 
course to the broad fields in the Valley 



below. The old sawmills, with overshot 
water wheels and piles of slabs, lumbcr 
and refuse lying around them, are pictur- 
esque enough for the painter's eye, and 
enliven the dead silence of the road with 
a hum and buzz, that refresh and please 
the traveler, as he peers from the carriage 
doors upon the field of logs, scattered 
around and blocking up his way. 

When the Valley of Silver Lake, at the 
head of the cafion, is reached, the very 
climax of beauty in mountain scenery is 
attained. Interlaken is not more en- 
chanling. The timber covered Hills 
around are green and fragrant; the bai- 
sam odors from the pine groves, lading 
the cool, light air with healing sweets 
that invigorate and strengthen the Sys- 
tem as nothing eise can do. Great 
blocks of granite are strewn about the 
low, rolling hills which encompass the 
beautiful lake and lovely meadow. Small 
groups of pines rear their tops ^a hun- 
dred feet and more above the grassy 
piain; their shade affords the most de- 
lightful Camping grounds that can bc 
desired. The lake itself is a placid, 
deep blue body of water, about two 
miles in circumference. It is navigaled 
by several small row boats, and is well 
stocked with the most delicious fish, a 
variety of small trout, extremely sweet 
and palatable; when fried to a crisp 
there is nothing more relishing. 

Families in search of bealth or tourists 
of pleasure need go no farther. There 
both are secured. The excursions that 
may be made from Silver Lake as hcad- 
quarters are numerous and varied in 
their attractions. Bridle paths lead out in 
every direction ; penetrating the narrow 
defiles that lead farther up towards the 
eminent snow-clad summits, they discov- 
er new beauties of scenery every mile. 
Lakes of various magnitude, studdcd 
with granite boulders of enormous size, 
for Islands, lie closely girt within walls 
of adamant, whose precipitous cliffis 
reach to the skies above. Once upon 
the dividing summit of the Cottonwoods, 
American Fork and Wasatch County 
cafions, a marvel of glorious landscape 
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greetg the eye. Illimi table ranges of 
verdure-covered hüls, relieved here and 
there with white glistening peaks spread 
out in all directions for miles around, 
while below an almost perfect circle is 
formed by the narrow, clear cut precipice 
which forms the dividing ridge. Wiihin 
this circle a peak of granite raises aloft 
its venerable head. From the foynda- 
tion depths of mother Earth it has conu; 
up to crown the wondrous works of Na- 
ture, and assert its patriarchal claim to 
be above all, as it is first of all in the for- 
mation of the globe. It is called Mount 
Eyrie; named by an adventurous and 
beauliful young lady, whose intrepidity 
led her to make its ascent. At the mo- 
ment of reaching the top, and while 
thinking of a suitable name for the 
mount, an eagle rose from among the 
cliffs and, circling round above her head, 
seemed disposed to dispute the right of 
invasion of his eyrie home. 

Down the Snake Creek gulch a few 
miles, the path turns and leads to the 
open .Valley of the Provo. Near the 
little town of Midway are Springs of Sin- 
gular formation and great interest. The 
warm mineral waters containing the sub- 
stances to compose their own enclosure, 
have Sprung up, and flowing over the 
surface, have deposited, for generations 
past, the layers of lime sediment which 
now, heaped up in cones, completely 
wall in the deep wells of water, which 
are large enough for fine plunge baths, 
and even admit of swimming. In some 
of these curiously formed reservoirs the 
water has found an under current and 
disappeared, leaving them dry and open 
to relocation by the reptilian family. 
Several years ago the rattlesnakes of the 
neighborhood, taking advantage of this 
circumstance, took up their abode in one 
of these vacant wells or caves, as they 
came to be called, and there propagated 
largely, none daring to molest or make 
them afraid. On the occupaiion by set- 
tlers of the counlry around, the rendez- 
vous of these dangerous neighbors was 
discovered, and warfare opened upon 
them. It took some time to entirely an- 
nihllate the hosts of venomous creatures 
that composed the colony; but finally 



the unrelenting arm of the white mao, 
mostly Cowboys, finished the work of ex- 
tirpation, relieving the settlers of dan- 
ger. A trip by horseback to these wells 
may be made from Silver Lake and re- 
turn in a day. , 

Setting out in another direction, Bald 
Mountain may be crossed and the mines 
of Park City visited. It will be found a 
most enjoyable excursion, the scenery 
from the top of the mountain being very 
commanding and beautiful. A few years 
ago, a lady teacher of one of the cily 
schools set forth upon this tour. She 
was well advanced in years, as lady 
teachers are, and of impaired eyesight; 
but she held to the abhorrence of men 
wiih the determination characteristic of 
her class. She had never seen Ihe 
"mortal man" that could daunt her cour- 
age, which had marked out the solitary 
path of life she had chosen to pursue^ 
Though Senators, Supreme Judges, and 
aflefeated candidate for President bad 
been at her feet, it was of no avaiL Her 
resolution to live alone, teach and die 
had been taken, and no power should 
ever thwart her plans. Upon the jour- 
ney she had undertaken to the Park she 
declined the companionship of any mamy. 
and there being no ladies to go with her, 
she strapped a long-necked bottle of 
strong tea to her Shoulders, and with 
staff in hand, proceeded upon her jour- 
ney, which was successfully performed,, 
and the relurn commenced. As the leveP 
rays of the setting sun cast long shadows- 
of trees and rocks over the barren sides" 
of Bald Mountain, our heroine of the 
long-necked bottle (for so she became 
known) trudged lonely and happily on 
her way down the steep slope. The mel- 
ancholy tingle of a distant cowbell was 
the only sound that broke the stillnessof 
the departing day. Her soul was charmcd 
with the sublimity of nature. There was- 
nothing in all the landscape round that 
broke the harmony of her pure thoughts» 
She seemed wedded to nature. The rc- 
flection was delightful — herseif and na- 
ture — alone. No man, no Senator, no 
presidential candidate — but just hersclf 
and nature. Would that it might evcr 
be thus ! But a new element, gradually. 
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like a mylh, arose in the dim horizon of 
Ihe perfect pij?ture of peace that met the 
gaze of our fair lady. A stalwart form, 
the form of a god it seemed to her 
uncertain vision, grew upon the retina 
of her enrapturerf eye. Being so much 
cnamored of nature, is it any wonder 
that one of nature's sons should break 
the spell, and win the heart that 



the civilized intrigue of culthrated 
roan-made men had failed to conquer? 
Here stood before her a son of the 
mountains, clothed in buckskin, brown, 
rough, wild, grizzled, but a child of na- 
ture — a prospector — shc loved himwhax 
hc stood — he afterwards Struck a lead 
and she married him. "Fraiity thy name 
iswoman!'* Amalric, 



CREATION AND PROGRESS. 



The lack of faith is one of the dis- 
tlnguishing traits of the age ; one of its 
' prominent sins. Yet, perhaps, it is hardly 
to be wondered at, considering how long 
and how often men have been deceived 
and befooled with false creeds and 
spurious gospels, that have had scarcely 
the form of Godliness, to say nothing of 
its power. This tendency to skepticism 
may be rcgarded as one of the natural 
results of the great apostacy, and its only 
eure is the preaching of the everlastrng 
and unchangeable Gospel revealed in 
these last days. But even the preaching 
of the Gospel has indirectly had the 
tendency to increase this spirit of infi- 
delity, for many who have heard its glad 
tidings but have not had sufficient 
honesty or courage to embrace it, have 
bad their faith in their old dogmas and 
creeds so entirely shattered, that their 
only refuge and hiding place has been 
behind the dark platform of a System 
that teaches them that there is no God, 
HO heaven, no hereafter, nothing but this 
present life, and that the material universe 
grew into existence by gradual develop- 
ment wilhout a creator, and continues in 
all its beauty, harmony and perfection 
independent of a great all-wise govern- 
ing power, or Controlling hand. When 
men of thought, not entirely bound up 
in the traditions of the age, reject the 
Gospel as taught by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, they reject 
Christianity, and have no place for the 
soles of their feet, except upon the plat- 
form of a vain philosophy which denies 
«verything except what it Claims to prove 
by reason and analogy, or in the mysticism 



of spiritualism or spiritism, which makes 
men credulous in all things, except in 
those principles that have their founda- 
tion in the revelations of God. To 
believe too much or believe too little, arc 
both equally dangerous and liable to 
deceive the human mind in its search 
after the truth. 

Some men claim that to believe in 
special creations, is to believe in miracles, 
or divergences from the well understood 
laws of nature, which miracles they 
arrogantly assert, they never see mani- 
fested in this stage of the earth's ex- 
istence. But if they do not believe in 
the etemity of matter they must ncccssi- 
sairly believe in one special creation, 
however insignificant, to commence with, 
and if they believe in one, why not in 
many? Is it any more difficult, from a 
philosophical Standpoint, to believe in 
many creations than in one ? We think 
not, but it is much more philosophical to 
believe in the eternity of matter and that 
each species — animal, plant, etc., has 
from eternity been bearing seed in itself 
after its kind, as it does now. To believe 
this requires no acceptance of miracles, 
though a miracle, as a general thing, is 
simply a manifestation of the laws of 
nature some what different to that usually 
presented before the eyes of mankind, 
and as men do not comprehend it, they 
have ascribed to it the convenient name 
of miracle, or dubbed it supematuraL 
And while we sincerely believe in what 
are familiarly termed miracles, we have 
not the slightest faith that anything that 
could be legitimately called supematoral 
ever occurred. It is a misnomer, for all 
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things in nature are subject to nature*s 
unchangeable laws, and as nothing is a 
mystery to those who understand, so 
nothing is supernatural to those beings 
who comprehend all of nature's laws. 
The workings of electricity as seenin the 
telegraph, the telephone, etc., are far 
more miraculous than many occurences 
called by that name. But it is only the 
untutored savage that would consider the 
effects of electricity supernatural, for the 
simple reason that civilized man knows 
enough of its manifestations to under- 
stand that they are all governed by well 
ordered laws, many of which he has 
already discovered and applied, and 
others he is gradually unfolding. 

There is very much false reasoning in 
the assumptions of those who deny the 
cxistence of the Divine Being. They 
ascribe effects to utterly inadequate 
causes. The difference between the 
intelligence and spiritual powers of man 
and those of the brüte, they ascribe to 
difference in the size and structure of 
the brain, and the organs through which 
it works. Difference of structure is 
asserted to be the cause of difference of 
Function, and man is simply an improved 
or more perfect animal than the beasts 
by which he is surrounded and whom he 
rules. But there is something more than 
difference of structure that causes the 
distinction between man and the brutes. 
It is difference of origin, difference of 
parentage and descent. Man was as 
inherently capable of the high attain- 
ments of to-day, had the surrounding 
circumstances been as favorable, in the 
earliestagesof this world's history, ashe 
is now. There is no evidence of the 
gradual development of man as a race 
from the universal barbarism of the stone 
age to the enlightenment of the present. 
The theory of the gradual mental growth 
of the whole human family through the 
slow bronze, iron ages, etc., once so 
populär with those who did not want to 
bclieve the Scriptures, is fast falling into 
disrepute. There is nothing to prove 
the universal prevalencc of any onc State 
of Society in any age of the world*s 
history since the creation ; whilst some 
nations were growing, others were retro- 



grading; it is so to day; it has been so 
ever since the nations divided, and the 
races of men commenced to work out 
their individual history. We know, 
that the Egyptian, the Persian, and the 
Lamanite are far below the Standard of 
the civilization of their ancient ancestors^ 
while other races are still growing and 
improving in all the excellencies of 
humanity. 

Modem science is too much given to 
generalizing. It knows a little, and 
assumes everything. Let us suppose for 
a moment that every record relating to 
the history of Utah could be wiped out 
of existence, and two thousand years 
from now, philosophers of that age dig 
up some of the workmanship of our most 
skilled artizans, say some complicated 
machinery; then again, that others dig 
up some flint arrow heads or other rough 
work of our friends the Diggers, the 
Utes, or Shoshones, what could these 
parties know by deduction about our 
State of Society? Would they not 
probably, according to the present System 
of reasoning, conclude that the arrow 
heads were the work of a people who an- 
tedated by many thousand years, the men 
who constructed the delicate pinions, 
or massive beams of the machinery, 
and argue that the one was the gradual 
development of the other, instead of 
being two diverse races occupying the 
same region at the sanie time. And 
then let us imagine they find the remains 
of Kit Carson*s boat hewed out of a log, 
which is now in our Museum, by what 
process of reasoning, at present in vogue, 
could th^y ascribe it to one of the 
enlightened race. They must know the 
circumstances that surrounded the build- 
ing of that boat before they could decide 
correctly. So is it with many of the 
relics of earlier ages of the world's 
history that are to day advertised as 
stumbling blocks to the revelations of 
the Bible. They prove but little, and 
amount to nothing. when they are ex- 
hibited as evidences of the untrust- 
worthiness of the Divine Record. True, 
they may disprove some of the theories 
advanced by uninspired men, which such 
pretend are based upon the Bible, but 
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that is a matter between the scientists 
and theorizers, but these finds disprove 
none of God's revealed word, nor demon- 
strate that there is no creator, nor that the 
race of man was ever anything radically 
different to what it is to day, or ever 
developed or differentiated from one of 
the lower creations. R, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chippewa Falls, Iowa. 
Editor Contributor: 

If I can arrange my thoughts, and pre- 
sent my ideas on paper, I would like to 
teil Ihe young menof Zion what qualifica- 
tions are necessary to become good mis- 
sionaries. I am aware that many of our 
Eiders have had but limited education, 
yet, through the aid of the Spirit of God, 
have done much good on missions. But 
this is no excuse for us, who enjoy op- 
portunities which they did not have; 
"where much isgiven, much is required," 
and it is our duty to get knowledge from 
all good books and all proper sources. 
Here let me say I consider the knowledge 
that comes from the Lord, through com- 
munion with His Spirit, is to be preferred 
before all other knowledge. First of all 
I would therefore recommend, as the 
greatestqualifier,simple, childlike prayer. 
Pray in faith. Let no young man think 
he will obtain and retain communion 
with the Father, unless he lives a life of 
virtue, a life of morality, a life of clean- 
liness and of temperate habits. "For 
my spirit dwells not in unholy taberna- 
K\t^, saith the Lord." 

These things having been observed, 
the next thing I would recommend is to 
become thoroughly conversant with the 
Bible, not only to repeat the various ap- 
propriate passages, but also to teil under 
what circumstances and conditions they 
were given. The Book of >Iormon and 
Doctrine and Covenants should likewise 
be committed. Add to these, histories 
of the churches, the creeds and doctrines 
taught by other denominations. Co into 
your researches deep. Don't be satisfied 
with a mere glance. The more you have 
of real knowledge, the more you have to 
draw from ; histories of great men and 
of nations are good ; geography is essen- 



tial ; all true science will aid you. Thea 
an understanding of music, sufficieot, at 
least, to enable you to leäd a hymo, is 
advantageous. Don't fall to embrace 
every opportunity of speaking in public, 
thus to accustom yourself to stand be- 
fore an audience. And the young man 
that will make God bis choice, keep the 
Word of Wisdom, and störe his mind as 
I have advised, will be able, through the 
aid of the Lord, to ^nd before all men 
and not be confounded. 

I write thus on account of the idea 
some have that it is not necessary to pre- 
pare themselves for missions, thinking, 
no doubt, that they will not be called. 
The field is large, and all who are quali- 
fied will be needed. We are told that 
whatever intelligence we attain unto in 
this life will rise with us in the life to 
come, and we believe no man can obtain 
a high exaltation in ignorance. That all 
my young brethren may improve the gol- 
den moments as they fly, and make of 
themselves skilled artizans in the work 
of God, is the desire of your friend and 
brother. Thomas J, Steed. 



HOMESPUN TALK. 
Thought you'd bring your boy friends 
with you, did you ? That's right my dears. 
Here are seats. Glad you came in, I 
have just done my evening chores. 
Don't I dislike doing chores ? Why, yes, 
of course I do, but I don't grumble about 
them. I do think if there is any thing 
on earth that is trying to patience it is 
for the different members of a family to 
neglect their chores. You see they are 
necessary evils. I don't want you to fecl 
offended my dear boys, at what I say, 
but I am glad of an opportunity of giving 
you some much needed advice on this 
subject. I know its disagreeable to work 
all day and have to come home and milk, 
and chop wood, and feed stock, etc. But 
it has to be done, so do it cheerfully, as 
your mother or sister does hers. Supposc 
you have to say to your mother about 
eight or ten times, "I want my supper," 
"Sew on this button," or "make my bed," 
and then have to go and throw on the 
bed-clothes, hunt up something to cat or 
pin up your shirt collar. It is quite as 
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trying for mother or wife to ask and ask 
for wood or water and Ihen toil up the 
hiy after the heavy bücket of water, or 
haggle off a stick of wood, or worse, pick 
up tantalizing chips in the bot sun. Do 
you think its fun for her! The doing of 
these same chores is the oil which lubri- 
cates the intricate machinery of domestic 
labor. And oh, when the wheels get dry 
how they do squeak? In fact I have 
known some to get s# clogged that they 
moved slower and slower and ünally 
stopped. A young man lately married, 
whose wife was possessed of good com- 
mon sense, dropped into bis old habit of 
neglecting chores as long as possible. 
One morning bis wife wanted wood but 
he was engaged talking to some man 
about fields. The wife called severa^ 



times and got the time honored reply, 
"Yes, my dear, in a minule." After a 
while the calls ceased, and the husband 
settled down with a sigh of relief on the 
top of a fence rail. The hour for break- 
fast came and in walked the young man. 
The table was set as usual. They sat 
down and he was helped to white un- 
boiled potatoes, the plate of raw beef- 
stake was by his side, and the table was 
crowned with a breadpan füll of un- 
cooked dough. We draw the curtain. 
Men get tired of chores, while a woman's 
life is made up of them, and like them 
or not they have to be done. And now> 
don't forget when you go home to-night 
to do up what few chores you may have 
to do cheerfuUy and well. Good night, 
come again. Susa Young Gates. 



REAL AND IDEAL. 



At times sweet visions float across my mind, 
And glimpses of the unknown bright and fair, 

Where all the objecls seem so well-defined — 
Tasteful in color, and in beauty rare, 

That I must pause, and think if they be real,. 

Or only what the poats call ideal. 

I well remembcr when a little child, 

I had these sams stränge, wand'ring fancies; 

And I was told my thoughts were ninning wild, 
That I must not indulge in such romances, 

Wasting in idle dreams the precious hours, 

Building air-castles and gazingfrom the towers. 

E'en then I seemed to familiär things, 
Pertaining to a dim, uncertain past; 

And to my recollection faintly clings, 

A sense of something, which the shadows cast, 

That showed me what my future life would be, 

A prophecy, as 'twere, of destiny. 

There was an Intuition in my heart, 

An innate consciousness of right and wrong, 

That bade me choosc a wiser, better part, 

Which, in rough places, helped to make me 
strong; 

And though my path was oft berefl of beauty, 

Still urged me on to fulfil ev'ry duty. 

O, happy childhood, bright with feith and hope, 
Enchantment dwells wiihin thy rosy bowers, 

And rainbow tints gild all within thy scope. 
And youth sits lightly on a bed of flowers, 

Hb cup of happiness just brimming o'er, 

Unconscious of what life has yet in störe. 



What glowing aspirations fiU the mind — 
Of noble work designed for man to do! 

What purity of purpose here we find — 
What longings for the beautiful and true; 

Ere know we of the toil, the grief and woe; 

Or dream that men and women suffer so. 

Though all along life's weary, toilsome way, 
We meet with disappointments hard to bear, 

Yet strength is given equal to our day. 

And joy is of *nest mixed with pain and care; 

But let tis not grow weary in well-^oing. 

Still persevere the upward path pursuing. 

Thus ever stniggle on, 'mid doubts and fears, 
While changing scenes before our gaze unfold, 

Till, through ihe vista of long, weary ycars, 
We see heav'n's sunshine,thro' its gates of gold; 

And feel assured it is an answering token, 

Aye! though our carthly idols have been broken. 

Tho* those we've cherish'd most have been untrue, 
And fond and faithful ones have gone before, 

Still let US kecp the promises in view, 
Of those who're pleading on "the other shore,*' 

Whose tendcr messages are with us yet, 

The words of love, we never can forget. 

And while we muse and ponder, shadows fall, ^ 

And a sweet spirit whispers, "Peace, be still;" 

What of the past — 'tis now beyond recall; 

The futive, we vrith usefulness may fill. 

Yet sometime. we shall find in regions real 

Those dreams fulfilled we only term ideal. 

Emmelinc B, Weih, 
I 
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SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 

There has been of late, considerable 
Said in the stand and by the press upon 
sectarian schools among the Latter-day 
Saints. In our comments upon this sub- 
ject, we desire to take the correct view 
and to weigh the Situation fairly and 
without prejudice. 

That there is universal sectarian Oppo- 
sition to our people and institutions none 
will deny. There is no church, no 
Society, no political party of the world 
that favors the Saints. A few years ago, 
all of them that were not actively en- 
gaged in the assault, remained at home 
in indiflference, at ease, while our people 
were being driven from the pale of civili- 
zation, their leaders murdered and their 
homes destroyed. While these atrocities 
were being cbmmitted, and a friendless 
people ostracised from their native land, 
none of these good Christians, whose 
mission is to educate poor chlldren and 
send missionaries to the heathen, were 
known to pen a line, deliver a sermon or 
raise an arm in defense of the helpless 
SaintSjOr in Opposition to the cruel bigotry 
and relentless frenzy that actuated the 
mobs who drove theminto the wildemess. 

Now, with these historical facts before 
US, we have to conclude that the solici- 
tude at present raanifested by the sec- 
tarian Christians of the world, in behalf 
i of the youth of the Latter-day Saints, is 
the result of a change of sentiment in 
regard to our people, or it is to be viewed 
in the light of a new invasion, with the 
same feil purpose that the mobs had in 
Missouri and Illinois, namely, the des- 
truction of our faith and people. 



If we ask the ministers the object of 
their extreme interest, they commcQce 
to generalize. Education is their theme^ 
broad, liberal education, that will make 
refined, intelligent men and women of 
our children. This, they say, to us, is 
the first and only consideration they 
have in view, and they spend their time 
and devote their strength and talent to 
its accomplishment for the love of Christ 
and humanity, bein^ sustained, in the 
meantime, by the church fiinds and school 
perquisites, tuition fees, etc. It is hard 
for some of us Latter-day Saints to be* 
lieve that they have no other object or 
intention; that they do not wish to 
destroy our children's faith in our 
religion; and that purely for the love 
they bear us, they arc willing to educate 
our children without money and without 
price. We are'made more incredulous 
wh)en we read the dispatches, and find 
that our anxious educators humiliate 
themselves, begging money in the east to 
Support them in the glorious cause of 
education among the Mormons, and that 
to raise sufBcient interest and money 
they are obliged to waive the matter of 
truth and greatly exaggerate the cxtent 
of their field, and the necessity of its 
thorough cultivation. 

Our faith, in the innocent nature of 
their calling, and in the purity of their 
designs upon our children, is further 
wrecked, when we hear that they teil 
other stories of their purposes and 
objects to their patrons abroad. They 
say that a famous bishop of one of the 
leading sectarian churches here, told bis 
fellow bishops in Boston, that he could 
do nothing towards Converting the adult 
Mormons to the populär creeds, for they 
were rooted and grounded in their delu- 
sion, but "in ten years you will see we 
will make great inroads upon their 
children." His remarks were applauded. 
Remarks like this, and their bitter de- 
nunciation of our Church leaders and 
some of the principles of our faith, 
which they compare to' diabolism, ani- 
malism, etc., necessarily cause thinking 
Latter-day Saints to suspect that "therc's 
a nigger in the fence" somewhere. 

Now, what is the design and object of 
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sectarian churches in seekin^ to educat« 
Latter-day Saints* children? They say,. 
"we do not teach religion in our schools. 
Your children may or may not be Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, or Melhodists. 
It is our business simply to givc thcm a 
common or high school education; not to 
interfere with their religion, whatever it 
may be." But with their ideas of Mor- 
monism, viewing it as evil^ abominable, 
immoral, and not orthodox, what kind of 
men must they be, and how will they 
account to their supporters East, if they 
make no effort to destroy the germ of 
faith in the breasts of Mormon children, 
which is sure to develop into a perfect 
testimony of the truth of Mormonism if 
left alone ? 

They are hjrpocrites and false to their 
trust if they do not seek to dispel from 
the minds of children under their care, 
any theories, or principles not in accord 
with their tradilional ideas of Christian- 
ity, morality, and respectability. And 
any one of them, not believing in Mor- 
monism, who would assume to teach a 
Mormon child, and not correct in the 
mind of that child> the principles its 
parents, as good Latter-day Saints, are 
bound to impart, is too much of a hypo- 
crite to his own faith, to be trustworthy 
or fit to teach, guide or control any one, 
and particularly children of whom great 
things are expected in the future. 

These teachers have some other object 
in view, and are doing what they con- 
sider a nobler work than merely instruct- 
ing our children in grammar and arith- 
metic. The arithmetic they take most 
delight in teaching, and which they ex- 
pect the greatest results from, is infidel- 
ity io Mormonism. Cerlainly we wont 
insist on you being Baptists or Congre- 
gationalists, or even Catholics, so that 
you are anything under heaven but a 
Mormon. The devil is well enough 
satisfied with the victory, and is willing 
to let his various sectarian churches 
clamber among themselves for the spoils. 

We consider that Latter-day Saints' 
children have a claim upon their parents 
fora fiair education. They are the off- 
spring of a System that the world abhors, 
and they have to contend for a place in 



the World wilh their fellow men arrayed, 
on every hand^ against them. To be 
prepared for the battle of life, to be able 
to defend their father's faith and to give 
a reason for the hope within them, they 
mustbe educated. They must be able 
to meet the theologian, the scientist, the 
philosopher, and confute stränge theories 
and vindicate the truth. For this labor 
they should be educated. They have a 
wonderful mission upon the earth, and 
should be trained from childhood direct- 
ly and purposely for its fulfillment. 
Neglect of parents to start them well 
drilled, armed and in condition to meet 
the opponents of their life's mission^ 
will be visited upon the parents' heads. 
If the youth fall by the wayside, skep- 
tics, unvirtuous, infidel, let parents takc 
warning. Where have the little ones 
been taught? If in the school of the 
unbeliever, their sin be upon your 
heads. If in the school of faith, God 
will Visit riis judgments upon them and 
recompense you for the care you have 
given them. 

In most cases where the latter course 
is pursued,'there will be little danger of 
children going astray. "Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it" is a 
true saying. The only difficulty is in 
knowing how he should go and training 
him accordingly. If Latter-day Saints 
do not know the destiny and expecta- 
tions of their children, they certainly 
cannot suppose sectarian school teach- 
ers to be better informed. We are of 
the opinion that children, with the work 
before them that our children have to do, 
dcserve better treatment than to be sub- 
jected to the false traditions and infidel 
influences of bigoted sectarians, before 
they have learned the whisperings of the 
Holy Spirit which God gave them in 
their early childhood, to be their moni- 
tor and help, while obtaining their edu- 
cation. And we consider it an insult to 
those children, if not an offense to God, 
for parents to place them where the de- 
velopment and employment of that 
sacred gift is not deemed necessary to 
educate and qualify them for the duties 
of life which await them. 
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Therefore, if parents desire and expect 
to havejoy in their posterity, let them 
take the course which will secure it. 
From ihe time that their little ones are 
old enough to discern the infiuences of 
good and evil, make it obligatory upon 
those who teach them, to inculcate rev- 



erence for the form^r ; thereby develop- 
ing acquaintance with the spirit of intel- 
ligence and truth, tliat the Lord has iin- 
planted wilhin them to be their guide and 
director through the life they are sent 
here to live. The results will juslify 
I the care. 



OUR SOCIETY. 



To be a good member of a "Mutual 
Improvement Association," implies, that 
there is a determination to improve, and 
also a settled purpose to use all the 
opportunities which such Society gives, 
that the improvement may be secured. 

And to improve, each one must under- 
stand and know his own peculiar 
defects. His own personal criticism, as 
he has opportunities of contrast, will 
enable him to see more and more plainly 
where he needs to cultivate, oV seek to 
improve. In listening to a good reader, a 
poor one discovers how much he lacks 
in this particular; in hearing a good, 
ready, fluent Speaker, one who^ is not so 
feels his "imperfection ; although there 
may be fluency without any great mani- 
festation of intelligence, if you couple 
the two together, fluency and the evi- 
dences of thought,ignorance and inability 
feel at once that they have room for 
improvement. When a rüde and selfish 
person comes in contact with one who is 
well behaved, kind in heart and spirit, 
and studious of the feelings of others, 
he is a rebuke to the vain and forward, 
to the rüde and unpolished, the thought- 
less of man or womankind. Those 
whose language is vulgär and uncouth, 
who use slang phrases, swear and take 
the name of God in vain, are never so 
much abashed, nor realize their vulgarity, 
as when in the society of those who are 
refined in manner, and who, in language 
füll of simplicity and music, express their 
feelings or their wants. 

There is no rebuke so effectual with 
the skeptic, as the unfaltering trust in 
God and faith in His providences, which 
Saints exhibit when trial and sorrow 
throw a shadow across their line of life. 



It is the integrity of the Saints, their 
devolion to the cause they have espoused 
which arouses the raillery and inspires 
the Opposition of the enemy. But every 
well disposed person turns mid these 
contrasts of lile to the brighter — the 
better side; to the palh of improvement, 
of progress, of education, of refinement, 
of increased intelligence and consequent 
power in this life and in the life to come. 
The members of our Associalions should 
mark all the most desirable qualities 
which they see exhibited by others, and 
then seek to emulate these examples, 
improving in reading, in singing, in com« 
Position or writing, in expression as in 
speaking, in behavior and conduct to- 
wards all around them, in ability to think 
on religious things, on things which are 
called secular, such as business matters, 
social matters, and domestic matters, 
constantly enlarging their sphere of 
thought and adding to their stores of 
knowledge ; gathering a little here, a little 
there, an item from one, a hint from 
another, and a thought from the next, so 
"Improvement" will not be a catchword 
only, but a real, living, accomplished 
thing. How much more companionable, 
how much more useful, how much more 
manly and womanly, nay even how much 
more God-like mightour youth become, if 
they were but a liltle more eamest in their 
desire and search for "Mutual Improve- 
ment;" acting upon and also being acted 
upon by others, supplanting ignorance 
by intelligence ; error by truth ; poverty 
of thought by reflection in many direc- 
tions ; rudeness and vulgarity by culti va- 
tion and good manners; indifierence to 
God and His worship, by a living faith 
and abiding testimony ; the foUowing of 
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gentile fashions, by the simplicity of 
attire as inculcated in the gospel; in- 
dulgence in all the stimulants used to the 
dethroncment of reason, the destruction 
of vital force and the shortening of human 
life, by a steadfast obedience to every 
"Word of Wisdom," and the ushering in 
of such renovating processes as shall 
favorably afFect longevity, until man shall 
again "Live to the age of a tree;" in 
other words, overthrowing every institu- 
tion and influenae which in their origin 
are but of man, and establishing those 
institutions and spreading those influ- 
ences which are divin^ ; thus recognizing 
God and righteousness as the fountain 
and stream,from whence for "The healing 
of the nations," and the realization of all 
the dreams of miitual improvement that 



can ever come to Saint or sinner in this 
probation, or indeed, in any other sphere, 
where agency purified and enobled by 
expcrience and intellfgence, shall aspire 
to the Society and glory of the Gods ! 

Industrious use of all the faculiies, 
mid all the opportunities of life, with a 
reverential yet earnest seeking for the 
power of the Holy Ghost, (which is an 
everpresent Inspiration) will enable every 
memberof both sexes, of this and kindred 
associations to become mighty in the 
arena of "Mutual Improvement;" aiding 
ourselves, aiding each other, and aiding 
the building of the Kingdom of God 
through that Priesthood, whose watch- 
word is "Onward," and whose lever is 
and has been "Mutual Improvement." 

H, IV. Naisbitt. 



HINTS ON PREACHING. 



The great and important duty of 
preaching the Gospel is of such vital 
moment, especially in this the last 
dispensation, that the Eldcrs to whom 
the labor is entrusted should ccrtainly 
be willing at all times to take into con- 
sideration how they can most effectually 
perform it to the acceptance of Heaven, 
and to the salvation of the souls of men. 
Human nature is pretty much the same 
all over the world, as regards its main 
features, attributes and propcnsities. 
Conciliatory measures are gcnerally 
more acceptable, and consequcntly lÄore 
successful, than the oppositc, in rcmov- 
ing prejudice, and promoting confidence 
and faith in the doctrine to be advanced. 
An open warfare need not be declared 
against the present convictions of an 
audience, in order to Institute a more 
acceptable and truthful Standard of 
Gospel life and practice. To give a 
congregation to understand that you 
mistrust their honesty of heart, their in- 
tegrity of purpose, or their sound com- 
mon sense, evcn if such were actually 
the case, would not be calculated to 
arouse the most pleasant reflections^ nor 
to mould their minds into the most con- 
genial humor for receiving the truths we 



have to offer for their acceptance. On 
the contrary, to apparenlly agree with 
them on minor and unimportant points, 
to go with them as far as the tenor of 
their road leads towards our destination, 
will better prepare them for going with 
US, part way at least, when the roads 
diverge. It is an old axiom, that "if you 
go with your companion to the forks of 
the road, you can then take him whiiher-- 
soever you will." 

To figuratively fight and oratorically 
cudgel an assembly, would hardly be 
considered the more certain method of 
allaying their antagonism to your doc- 
trine, but rather to engender a dislike to 
the Speaker, and through him, a con- 
tempt for his principles. A liberality of 
sentiment concerning the opinions of 
others, crroneous as they may be, will 
always induce a greater sympathy to- 
wards our own. There is probably 
nothing so repulsive to an audience as a 
dogmatical address : an effort to coerce 
the public mind to our way of thinking 
by arrogant assertion, instead of convinc- 
ing by argument, persuading by appeals 
to reason, and touching the heart by the 
sweet spirit of inspiration. The warfare 
of the Gospel is not waged against men, 
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but against error ; and all its administra- 
tions are characterized by love for the 
human race, who are the offspring of 
God. Its mission is to supplant ignor- 
ance by revealing knowledge, to culti- 
vate acceptance of that which is good 
and true by showing its beauty and con- 
sistency. 

The mind intuitively rcverences that 
which is holy. The divine in man re- 
sponds to the divine in principle, when 
advanced by an inspired Speaker. Love 
begets love. But few there are who will 
not recognize kindness, and yield to a 
loving appeal to their hearls or reason, 
in preference to an attack upon Iheir ig- 
norance, wilfulness or stupidity. Not- 
withstanding the latter may be most ap- 
parent, still wisdom suggests that much 
should be ignored in the eflfort to infuse 
corrcct principle into a benighled, tra- 
ditionated and prejudiced mind. 

Another thing that should be regarded 
is: in all our arguments, we should hold 
the fact prominently before the people, 
that God has revealed this Gospel from 
hcaven; that it is for this reason it 
should be believed, rather than that we 
ourselves are convinced of its Scriptural 
correctness, or that our investigations 
have been more profound or our conclu- 
sions more just than others. Intelligent 
audiences do not like to be made to be- 
lieve a doctrine simply because the 
preacher is convinced, without hearing 
the "strong reasons" which induced him 
to believe. Neither do they always re- 
gard his opinion as paramount, because 
he may claim to have stood well in the 
Community. He may, however, show 
what opportunities he has had for inves- 
tigation of the subject in hand. Apt 
quotations from historical Information 
found in his researches, will always in- 
terestand edify, as well as make apoint in 
his argument. People naturally like to 
hear brief incidents narrated, the truth 
of which is established by some histori- 
cal record. These, however, should be 
made as concise as possible, and directly 
to the point. Arguments lose force 
and effect, if we stray off from the sub- 
iect to teil an out of place story. The 
liottest iron will "cool ofF* if the 



smith stops beating to go out and see 
a "dog fight." The minds of the audi- 
ence should be kept intensely interested 
in our subject; and in order to effect 
this, their sympathy must be engaged. 
Illustrations best adapted to meet their 
own experiences should be used to por- 
tray any given idea, and if metaphors 
are introduced, let them by all means be 
appropriate and telüng. We should 
never speak for the purpose of display. 
The individual who yiclds to this flimsy 
temptation defeats bis own object. It 
deprives his efforts of that fervor — that 
warmth of self-conviction, and that ear- 
nest desire for the salvation of his hcar- 
ers which are such aids to the preacher 
in making converts. Hence the telling 
effects 9f a strong testimony to the Gos- 
pel, showing not merely belief in the 
doctrine, but positive revealed knowledge 
concerning its truth. People may not al- 
ways believe through hearing our testi- 
mony, but they may be led to an investi- 
gation and further inquiry into a doctrine 
so forcibly advanced and sustained. Fur- 
thermore, it is our duty to testify of that 
which we do know concerning this great 
work, that those who will not heed our 
teaching may at last have to face our tes- 
timony; and thus, by having every op- 
portunity of conversion, be left without 
excuse before the judgment seat of God. 
On the manner of preaching the Gos- 
pel, we find a commandment of the 
Lord, published on the one hundred and 
twentieth page of the Book of Doctrine 
aöd Covenants (n.e.), in a revelation to 
Martin Harris, given in March, 1830, 
through Joseph the Seen "And thou 
shalt declare glad tidings, yea, publish it 
upon the mountains, and upon every 
high place, among the people that thou 
shalt be permitted to see. And thou 
shalt do it with all humility^ trusiing in 
Mc^ reviling not against reviUrs, And 
of tenets thou shalt not talk^ but thou 
shalt declare repentance and faith on the 
Savior^ and remission of sins by bap- 
tism and by ßre, yea^ even the Holy 
Ghosi, Behold, this is a great and the 
last commandment which I shall give 
you concerning this matter ; for this shall 
suffice for thy daily walk, even unto the 
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cnd of thy life. And misery thou shalt 
receive if thou wilt slighl these counsels ; 
yeüy even the destruction of thy seif and 
propertyr 

How plainly does this endorse the 
priDciple which is the subject of our ar- 
ticle! Here is a direct command not to 
"talk of tenets," showing that attacks 
upon religious creeds are in the very na- 
ture of things calculated to arouse the 
worst kind of Opposition, for Martin 
Harris was posilively warned that misery 
should come upon him if he sh'ghted 
these counsels; and that it would end in 
the destruction of himself and property. 

The Gospel revealed from Heaven is 
so broad and deep and high, that it fur- 
nishes ample scope for preaching, with- 
out spending time in analysing and at- 
tacking the Systems of religion that Sur- 
round us; and when it is preached in 
the power and demonstration of the 
Holy Spirit, its comparative beauties 
will be apparent to the honest seeker 
after truth. Let him make his own com- 
parison between the Gospel revealed 
through Joseph and the creed which he 
has hitherto believed as divine, and we 
doubt not the result will be manifest in 
due time. By taking this course, the 
Speaker will stimulate and promote the 
healthy action of the hearer's mind, will 
thus draw upon his good sense instead of 
arousing his combativeness ; and his 
heart, touched as it were, by the magic 
wand of eternal ti-uth, yields willing obe- 
dience to the behests of Heaven, and 
blesses the band that wielded it for his 
salvation. — MilUnnial Star, 



A HOMILY ON VICE. 

Vice is the extreme opposite of virtue, 
or virtue violaled. Great vices, like 
great virtues, are not the creation of a 
day or an hour, but come by the repeti- 
tion of little acts in our everyday life, as 
we journey on. Our words and our ac- 
tions are but the echo of the mind; if 
our minds are occupied by evil and cor- 
rupt thoughts, they will, by persistent in- 
didgence, create habits of life and vices 
that will bring us to shame and destruc- 
tion. 

When a young man first launches out 



into the world, he sees some people who 
shine, and who seem to be admired and 
esteemed ; he discovers, on acquaintance, 
that they carry many vices, that they are 
genteel dmnkards, gamblers, etc., upon 
which he adopts their way of living, mis- 
taking their defects for their perfections, 
and thinking that ihey owe their lustre to 
those genteel vices, whereas it is exactly 
the reverse ; for they have acquired their 
good reputation by their parts, their learn- 
ing, their good breeding, and other real 
accomplishments, and are blemished and 
lowered in the opinion of all reasonable 
people, and of their own, in time, by 
their vices, which at first appear essen- 
tial to their splendor. 

Vanity, the source of many of our fol- 
lies, and of some of our crimes, has sunk 
many a man into Company in every light 
infinitely below himself, for the sake of 
being the first man in it. There he dic- 
tates, and is applauded, admired; and, 
for the sake of being the Coryphaeus of 
that wretched chorus, disgraces and dis- 
qualifies himself soon for any better 
Company. Depend upon it, you will 
sink or rise to the level of the Company 
which you commonly keep; people will 
judge of you, and not unreasonably, by 
that. There is good sense in the Span- 
ish saying, "Teil me whom you live with, 
and I will teil you who you are. " There- 
fore, be extremely carcful in the selec- 
tion of companions. The adoptiön of 
vice has, I am convinced, ruined ten 
times more young men than natural in- 
clinalions. When a man considers the 
State of his own mind, he will find that 
the best defence against vice is preserv- 
ing the worthiest part of his own spirit 
pure from any great ofTence against it. 
There is then a magnanimity in him 
which makes him look upon himself with 
disdain, if he is ever betrayed by a sud- 
den desire or temptation, into the gratifi- 
cation of lust, covetousness, rage or 
pride. 

If a man would preserve his own 
spirit, and his natural approbation of 
higher and more worthy pursuits, he 
could never fall into this littleness, but 
his mind would be still open to honor 
and virtue in spite of infirmities and re- 
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lapses. Every step tbat a man takes 
beyood moderate and reasonable Pro- 
vision for bis interests in any direction, 
is taking so much from the worthiness of 
bis own spirit; as he tbat is entirely set 
upon making a fortune, is all tbat wbile 
undoing tbe man. He must grow deaf 
to tbe wretched, estrange bimsclf from 
tbe agreeable, leam bardness of beart, 
disrelisb everytbing tbat is noble, and 
terminate all in bis dispicable seif, In- 
dulgence in any one immoderate desire 
or appelite engrosses tbe wbole creaturc, 
and bis life is sacriüced to tbat one 
desire or appetite; but bow mucb otber- 
wise is it witb tbose tbat preserve alive 
in tbem sometbing tbat adorns tbeir con- 
dition, and sbows tbe man, wbetber a 
prince or a beggar, above bis fortune. 

It is necessary to an easy and bappy 
life, to possess ourminds in sucb a man- 
ner as to be always well satisßed witb 
our own reflections. Tbe way to tbis 
State is to measure our actions by our 
opinions, and not by tbose of tbe rest of 
the World. Tbe sense of other men 
might prevail over us in tbings of less 
consideration, but not in concerns where 
truth and bonor are engaged. 

John A. Hellstrom. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Comparative Edition of the New 
Testament. Both Versions in one book. 
Published by Porter &.Coates, Philadelphia, 
and for salc by James Dwyer, Salt Lake City. 
Price, cloth extra, |i.So. 

Tbis is a very neat and handy edition 
of the new translation, showing in oppo- 
Site columns the two versions, which 
may readily be compared as one reads. 
Of the new version a great deal may be 
Said in its favor, but we are of tbe opinion 
tbat it will be many years before it willbe 
generally adopted, and not then fully, as 
it at present reads. Perhaps wben the 
learned translators who are engaged on 
the Old Testament complete tbeir labors, 
some of tbe populär objections to certain 
passages of the New may be considered 
and tbe version improved accordingly. 
We would be glad to see tbe Bible text 
in every respect rendered according to 



j tbe original, bat until men inspired bj 

■ tbe spirit in whicb it was written, shaH 

undertake its revision we sball view tbe 

efibrts of classical scbolars with a degree 

\ of apprebension and doubt. 

j 

I Campbell's Hand-book of Sysonyms 
I ÄND pREPOsmONS. For sale at Jos. H. 
: Parry's Book Store. Pricc 50 cents. 

I Tbis is a bandy reference book for 
writers. It contains forty tbousand 
words, and is so simply arranged tbat the 
right Word in tbe rigbt place can always 
be found on Consulting it. 

La Poligamia Mormona v la Mono- 
GAMIA Cristiana Comparadas. A defense 
of Polygamy, written and published in Spanish. 
by Eider Moses Thatcher, Mexico. 

Tbis is a very ably prepared pamphlet 
whicb sbows from Scriptural, Philo- 
sophical and Natural Laws, tbe superi- 
ority of tbe Divine Law of Plurality of 
Wives, over tbe man made monogamic 
System of modern Christendom. 

Spanish scbolars of tbis city State tbat 
the work has been most carefully and 
excellently prepared. It must therefore 
take its place among the writings of tbe 
inspired servants of God, and its testi- 
mony stand as a witness against tbose 
who cannot be reached by other means. 

Wild Flowers of Deseret. By .\tigiista 
Joyce Crocheron. Published at yuveniU iHstrtu- 
tor Office, Price, Leather, ^1.50. 

Tbis is a new collection of poetle 
writings, by one of the most talented of 
our bome poets. Mrs. Crocheron^s con- 
tributions to the WomatCs Exponent y to 
whose Editor she dedicates her book, 
have won for her the interest and afiec- 
tion of many readers, who will greet her 
beautiful little volume witb delight. The 
'*wild flowers" tbat are strewn upon its 
pages are varied in tbeir color and 
fragrance, and will entertain and refresh 
not only the dwellers in Deseret, but 
many who live beyond tbe guardian. 
ranges of our "hidden desert land." 



Silence is just as far from being wis- 
dom as tbe rattle of an empty wagon is 
from being music. 
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DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF MORMON. 



HISTORICAL EVIDENCES CONSIDERED. 

"The second division of ihe Popol 
Vuh coDtains the account of two attempts 
at the overthrow of the great Xibalban 
monarchy, founded by Votan. The first 
of these proved unsuccessful and fatal to 
the enemies of the great power; the 
second, undertaken by the descendants 
of the defeated chieftains, resulted in the 
downfall of the empire of the Serpents, 
or Votanites, and in the revenge of the 
death of the unsuccessful warriors. The 
account is provokingly figurative: differ- 
ent allies of each power being spoken of 
as owls, wild beasts, rabbits, deer, rats, 
lice, ants, etc., a custom which has al- 
ways prevailed among savage and semi- 
civilized nations. Savages of the forests 
are usually referred to as wild beasts in 
early tradition. Xibalba is so hated by 
its enemies that its usual title is the *in- 
femal regions.* Torquemada refers to it 
as hell, and its king as the king of the 
^shades."* The hatred was intense, and 
Ihe worst invectives were mild in the es- 
timation of the enemies of the, no doubt, 
oppressive power. We have already 
griven the account of the creation, in 
-which Gucumatz(the Plumed Serpent) 
figured conpicuously. He, however, is 
Seen to have acted at the word of Hura- 
kan (Heart of Heaven). The closing 
paragraphs of the first division of the 
Popol Vuh give some of the exploits of 
the young heroes Hunahpu and Xbalan- 
que, who figure as the defendants of the 
worship of the Heart of Heaven. A cer- 
tain Vucub Cakix, who assumed to be 
the sun and god of the people, and who, 
// 



in his pride, offended the Heart of 
Heaven, feil at their avenging hands. 
His sons, Zipacna and Cabrakan, whose 
pride was as offensive to Hurakan (God) 
as had been their father's, shared the 
same fate."— Short, pp. 221-2. 

From the above, we learn that the first 
attempt to overthrow the empire was de- 
feated, but that the second was success- 
ful. We further learn that the conten- 
tions and wars, which were waged be- 
tween the two parties, were not only in 
Order to extend and perpetuate the suc- 
cession of power on the one hand, and 
to destroy, or transfer it by Usurpation on 
the other, but the main object, on the 
part of the two brothers Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque, was the defense of the wor- 
ship of the Heart of Heaven against the 
encroachments of its enemies, whose 
pride was offensive to the Creator. 

By reference to the Book of Mormon, 
we find recorded in the Seventh Chapter 
of Ether how the words of the brother 
of Jared were fulfilled in relation to a 
kingly government leading to captivity. 
For, in the rebellion of Corihor was 
brought to pass the captivity of his fath- 
er Kib, who was the legitimate and right- 
ful king. This rebellion by the son of a 
king led to dissensions, secret societies, 
oath-bound combinations, murders, and, 
finally, the ruin and utter destructioh of 
the entire people, God having declared 
that an unrighteous people should not in- 
habit this land; and that such, when 
ripened in iniquity, should be destroyed. 
The descendants of the first colonists of 
America were frequently wamed by 
prophets of this decree of the Almighty. 
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Bat they heeded not the warning and^ 
some fifteen hundred ycars after the ar- 
rival and settlement of their forefathers 
on this continent, they were wasted away 
by war until they utterly perished from 
the land. The history of these matters 
is plainly recorded in the Book of Ether, 
which is neither ambiguous nor figura- 
tive in iis language, but teils the sorrow- 
ful tale of the sufferings and ^nal exter- 
mination of a great, highly civilized but 
disobedient people. 

It is evident that the translators of 
the Popol Vuh, or those who abridged 
the work of more ancient documents, 
succeeded in very much mixing impor- 
tant facts, and in obscuring and misplac- 
ing prominent events and personages in 
the account which has been rendered 
and from which we have quoted. But 
sufücient is indicated by it to show a 
remarkable knowledge of many, as we 
have shown, of the leading events in the 
history of the primitive inhabitants to 
whom it refers. We would be glad to 
follow these matters more in detail as 
there is abundance of material, but it is 
impossible to do so satisfactorily and 
keep within the limits of a few articles 
in our ysung people's magazine. If, 
however, these brief sketches shall suc- 
ceed in awakening in the minds of even 
a few, the desire for further research and 
more extended comparison, the writer 
will feel amply repaid for the eflforts 
made in compiling them and can assure 
all such persons of one great fact, the 
knowledge of which is worth more than 
gold and silver, houses and lands, or 
earthly fame and perishable glory, it is: 
the more they search the historical rec- 
ords of the ancient inhabitants of Amer- 
ica, the more clearly manifest to them 
will be the divine origin of the Book of 
Mormon. For the evidences are such 
that they cannot fall to carry conviction 
to every honest, unprejudiced mind. 

When the Book of Mormon was first 
published, some fifty years ago, one of 
the strong arguments brought against it 
by its disbelieving opponents, was that 
it spoke of the primitive inhabitants pos- 
sessing elephants, horses, asses, oxen 
and so on; when, as these knowing in- 



dividuals triumphantly pointed out, sach 
animals were unknown in America, as 
evidenced very strikingly by the histori- 
cal fact that the Aztecs of Mexico at the 
time of the conquest were grcatly fright- 
ened and annoyed with the few horses 
which Cortcz brought with him ; believ- 
ing them to possess supcrnatural powcrs 
against which it was useless for them to 
contend. 

It does not appear that our eiders at 
that time had any historical or scientific 
knowledge, with which to meet what was 
generally conceded to be the well estab- 
lished fact that horses and elephants bad 
been from the remotest periods unknown 
in this country. Nor are they racntion- 
ed, so far as our knowledge extends, in 
any of the records of American antiqui- 
ties. The Latler-day Saints knew ihe 
Book of Mormon to be true, and, thcre- 
fore, willingly and falthfully bore testi- 
mony of its divine origin. But, in the 
estimation of the leamed, who scldom 
make allowance for, or even admitthe 
existcnce of what is known as the "illu- 
sions of history," their testimony on. 
such points were treated with derision, 
and they themselves as fanatics. The 
fact that the Book of Mormon spoke of 
the existence, on this continent of horses 
and elephants was thrown into the tecth 
of our eiders as an unanswerable argu- 
ment,proving the Book of Mormon to be 
a fraud. But the wisdom of God in this 
case, as in many others, has proven 
greater than the wisdom of boastingman. 
Had Joseph Smith been a close Student 
of history— a leamed man — instcad of 
the unlearned boy that he was, and 
sought to palm upon the world intbe 
Book of Mormon a fraud, as he was 
without srint, accused of doing, he would 
have guarded all such points and not 
have made it appear that horses and ele- 
phants were possessed by the inhabi- 
tants of this land nearly 4,000 years ago. 
when it was understood by the leamed 
that no such animals were known herc 
previous to the Spanish conquest Bot, 
being unlearned, he did not guard such 
points ; and, failing to do so, subjected bis 
foUowers, the Book of Mormon, and bioi- 

self to the scom and ridicule of the wise. 
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Scarcely fifty years have passed, yet 
tfae developments of scientific research 
have already shown that the mouod- 
builders of North America had, at least, 
a knowledge of tbe elephant form, for 
they have left it represented almost per- 
fectly in some of their immense monu- 
mental mounds; and one need only ex- 
amine the fine collection of bones, which 
have been found in Mexico, and are now 
carefuUy preserved in the Mexican Na- 
tional Museum, at the capitalof the re- 
public, to convince him that such ani- 
mals, though, perhaps, long since extinct, 
did once actually exist here. 

On this subject, we extract the follow- 
ing from the reports of D^sird Charnay, 
published in the December (1880) num- 
ber of the North American Review: 
"We collected a few Ornaments, also 
some animal remains, viz.: some ribs 
(probably of the roebuck, though on this 
point 1 will not be positive, not beiDg a 
Zoologist), some small scapulas, two 
teeih, and, stranger still, two cnormous 
humeruses, much larger than the hu- 
merus of an ox; both of these bones 
are broken longitudinally, as though 
to take out the marrow. We found also 
the radius of an animal considerably 
larger than a horse. Whence these 
bones? It is generally agreed that, pre- 
vious to the conquest, there were neither 
oxen nor horses in America. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
We found again to-day bones of large 
ruminants — a radius thirteen inches long 
and ihree and seven-tenths inches in diam- 
cter, and teelh from one and five-tenths 
to one and eight>tenths inches in length. 
Here are the remains of unknown ani- 
mals, probably of mammoth bisons, do- 
mesticaled by the Toltecs, at least used 
by them for food. This is in contradic- 
tion of history, which affirms that the 
Indians had no large dome^tic animals. 
Now, would a people, after once domesti- 
cating an animal,suffer the race to die out ? 

**On my return to the City of Mexico, 
Seftor del Cartillo, Professor of Zoology 
in the School of Mines, on examining 
the bones of animals found at Tula, pro- 
nounced them to be the remains of Bos 
Americanusy horses, Andes sheep, llama, 
stag, etc., and fossil! If his judgment 



is confirmed by that of tbe savants of 
Paris and the Smithsonian Institution, a 
new horizon is opened for the history of 
man in America. My viclory will theo 
be complete» as I shall have brought te 
light a new people, and a city unique in 
its originality, and shall have opened to 
the learned a new brauch of natural his- 
tory. Surely, this were enough to satisfy 
the most ambitious investigator.'' 

Let it be remembered that these bones^ 
which Mr. Charnay considers so remark- 
able a find, one that will open to the 
learned a "new branch of natural his- 
tory," were discovered by his workmen 
while exhuming the ruins of some exten- 
sive buildings at the ancient metropoli« 
of the Toltecs, siXuated about sixty-five 
miles to the north of the City of Mexico, 
in the month of August, A. D. 1880, and 
fifty years after the publication of the 
Book of Mormon. In speaking of these 
ruins, the great antiquarian explorer 
says: "It seems evident that, tradilion 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
buildings must have been overturned^ for 
not a wall of the oratorio was Standing. '* 
Elsewhere he speaks of thedate at which 
this occurred, and consequently the time 
when the bones and fine specimens of 
porcelain beautifuUy enameled, and parts 
of ^,glass vase, iridized from* being long 
in the ground, which he found there, to 
reach, at least, a thousand years into the 
mysterious past of a shadowy people, 
whose works partly remain as monuments 
of a remarkable race. 

AUuding to the discovery of the piecc 
of glass mentionod above, Mr. Charnay 
says: "On this subject, I made no com- 
ments, yet I will add that nations are 
like individuals: they always esteem 
themselves more highly civilized thaa 
their predecessors. The Chinese, the 
Hindoos, the Egyptians, have leü to us 
evidences of their genius: they under- 
stood the making of glass and of porce- 
lain, and many other arts before we did, 
and to me, it is no matter of surprise 
that an intelligent population such as 
the Toltecs, should have been able to 
erect monuments, to cut stone, to make 
porcelain, to invent enamel, and to make 
glass," 
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Thus, not only do we find strong his- 
torical evidences confirming the'divine 
origin of the Book of Mormon, but we 
und also that scientific researches, 
through the efiorts of learned and emi- 
nent men, backed by liberal contribu- 
tions, while prosecuting their labors 
under the patronage and encouragement 
of two of the most highly civilized gov- 
ernments on earth, are, year after year, 
adding link upon link, which will 
eventually form a chain of cvidence so 
perfect, confirming the truth and inspira- 
tion of the book, that it will prove irre- 
futable. So that none shall be left with 
a reasonable excuse for rejecting that 
divine record and the testimony which 
it bears. The disbelieving scorner, the 
vain, boasting skeptic may hereafter be 
forced, by the accumulation of strikingly 
remarkable histoncal proofs, like those 
which we have cited in favor of the 
Book of Mormon, to advance the weak 
plea, as some have recently done, that 



the knowledge which Joseph Smith 
possessed of these same histoncal 
records, enabled him to write the book. 
But all such will find, that the wisdom of 
God is greater than the cunning of man, 
and that, in assuming a position so in- 
consistent and self-refuting, they have 
placed themselves in a worse dilemma, 
than that formerly occupied by them, 
and will still be unable to account for its 
truths, which have been morc recently 
vindicated by the discovery of facts, the 
existence of which, neither Joseph 
Smith nor any olher man, without ihe 
assistance of divine Inspiration, could 
possibly have known anythingof, even 
ten, much less fifty years ago. 

And thus, while the wisdom of tbe 
wise perish, and the understanding of 
the prudent is hid — the weak things of 
the earth confounding the mighly— tbe 
great purposes of God fail not, neither 
do His words return to Him unfulfiUed. 
Moses Thakfur, 



COMETS. 



In the heavens we see the stars — the 
so-called fixed stars — the sun, the moon, 
and the planets, or wandering stars. But 
besides these, we sometimes see objects 
of an entirely different character, looking 
like hairy, long-tailed stars. These are 
called comets. Ten years seldom pass 
without one of these bodies being seen 
as a bright and conspicuous object in the 
heavens; while now-a^days not a year 
passes, without one or more of these 
t)odies, but of a smaller order, being de- 
tected with the telescope. 

In old times men looked on a comet, 
'or "blazing star," as a sign sent from 
heaven portending some dreadful mis- 
«Chance, as plague, pestilence, or famine, 
some great war, or (what strangely 
enough was looked upon then as much 
more distressing than the death of any 
one eise) the death of some great king 
or emperor. 

It was not, perhaps, very wonderful 
that men should have had such ideas. 
For they did not understand then the 



laws according to which comets move; 
and whatever we do not understand is 
very apt to appear to us something super- 
natural. 

Moreover, to anyone who does not un- 
derstand what has been discovered of 
late years respecting "comets," there is 
something dreadful and threatening in 
their aspect. Some look like mighty 
swords flaming in the heavens. Others 
have been compared to the **besom of 
the destroying angel," and certainly 
some comets have looked singularly like 
swish-tailed brooms. Others have sug- 
gested the idea of scimitars, lance-heads, 
great flames, or the heads of uncouth 
monsters. 

In modern times these fears have been 
removed. At least they affect, now, only 
very ignorant or very foolish persons. 
Astronomers have learned to understand 
the movements of comets. Every comet, 
as soon as it is detected, is carefuUj 
watcbed until its motions are understood. 

Years before the time of its retum in 
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1759, Halley's comet was in the toils of 
the mathematicians. It was far beyond 
the Piercing vision of the telescope ; it 
was wandering in depths where only the 
sun and planets had power over it. But 
Clairault and other mathematicians were 
calculating its every movement; and 
when in 1759 it returned to the neighbor- 
hood of the sun, it followed the very 
track which mathemalics had assigned to 
it. 

In former times, comets were usually 
noticed first when already presenting a 
very striking appearance — with a biazing 
head and a long tail. But in our own 
time nearly all comets are discovered 
long before they have become thus con- 
spicuous. When first discovered, a 
comet appears generally as a small, 
rounded patch of difFused light, or like a 
woolly ball. As time passes, and the 
comet draws nearer to the sun, this ball 
changes into an oval, and later into a 
long streak of misty light. The length 
of this streak of light extends always di- 
rectly from the sun, and the end towards 
the sun is brighter than the other. 

Soon after, the difference between the 
head and the tail of the comet becomes 
still more marked. It is seen that the 
head or brighter part near the sun is 
formed of a bright spot (called the nu- 
cleus), surrounded by a sort of halo, or 
glory, of soft light, which, on the side 
farthest from the sun, seems swept off, 
as if the hair of the comet's head were 
combed out in that direction. Or one 
.may aptly describe the appearance of the 
comet at this stage and afterwards, by 
saying that the comet looks as though 
the sun had raised a sort of cloud all 
round the side of the head towards him, 
and that then a mighty wind blowing 
from the sun had swept away this cloud- 
like matter in a long tail Streaming out 
in the opposite direction. 

Still this description is not perfect, for 
the tail is not always straight, but 
sometimes slightly curved, as if after the 
matter had been swept into the tail by a 
sort of out-breathing from the sun, it had 
been carried oiF by a side wind acting 
more and more strongly upon it the far- 
ther it had traveled from the head. But 



I am here speaking of the appearance of 
comets' tails, not of the way in which 
they are actually formed, a matter about 
which we know little or nothing. 

About the head of Donati*s comet, 
discovered in 1858 by the Italian astron- 
omer of that name, as seen with the fine 
telescope of the Harvard Observalory, 
you can see the envelopes of light cloud- 
like matter around the bright nucleus. 
Only the part of the tail near the head is 
thus shown, and indeed the telescope 
shows nothing in the farther parts of the 
tail of a comet, which cannot be equally 
well seen with the naked eye. 

Usually a comet's tail grows longer 
and brighter as the comet draws nearer 
to the sun; and after the comet has 
passed its point of nearest approach to 
him the tail gradually diminishes in 
length, until, when the comet is about to 
pass out of view, it presents nearly the 
same rounded, cloud-like form which it 
had when first discovered. 

This, however, is not always the case. 
Some comets have been far more splen- 
did after, than before the time of heir 
nearest approach to the sun. In one 
case — the return of Halley's comet in 
1835 — the comet, which had presenled a 
brilliant appearance as it approached the 
sun, was found to have entirely changed 
in character soon afterwards; itno longer 
had a tail, or even the cjoud-like envelope 
round the head called the coma. In fact, 
for the time, it looked just like a star. 
But as its retreat continued, a new tail 
was thrown out, though not nearly so 
bright or so long as the one it had lost. 
The last of the great comets was that 
called Coggia's, seen in the year 1874. 
It had a long and conspicuous tail. 

Besides the great comets, which travel 
for /the most part in orbits of enormous 
size, passing far away into Space beyond 
the track even of the remotest planets, 
there are others, usually much smaller, 
which travel in orbits lying within the 
sun's planetary domain. 

The first discovered of these was one 
called Lexell's, after the name of the as- 
tronomer who calculated its path, in 1778. 
Astronomers were much surprised to 
find a comet traveling in an oval path of 
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BO very great extent (passing a liltle bc- 
yond the orbit of the planet Jupiter), as 
Gompared with the cnormous paths, somc 
•ven limitless, along which most of the 
cotnets before discovered had traveled. 

But they wcre even more surprised by 
the subseqnent bchavior of LexelFs 
comet. It shonld have returned in five 
and one-half years after its discovery, 
and probably did, though it was not seen, 
the earth being unfavorably situated for 
secunng a view of the stranger. But it 
should have returned a second time 
•leven years after its discovery, and it 
Gerlainly did not do so, for astronomers 
scarched carefuUy with powerful tele- 
s<a>pes all along its track, and no trace of 
it was Seen. Inquiring into the cause of 
this, they noted that its course had car- 
ried it close to the giant planet Jupiter, 
so close that the mighty attraction of 
that great body had turned the small 
Gomet out of its course. It has never 
been seen since. 

Another comet of short period and 
small path was discovered in 1818. It is 
called Encke's. It circuits its path in 
about three years, four months, or three 
tiraes in ten years. As its path seems to 
be getling smaller— though very slightly— 
some astronomers believe that the comet 
is resisted in its movejnents by some 
ethereal matter occupying the regions 
through which it travels— just as a light 
ball is resisted by the air. However, it 
has not yet been proved that there is any 
real change in the movements of this 
©omet which should require us to accept 
this explanation. 

Another comet of short period^ one 
whose history has been füll of interest, 
was discovered in 1826, by an Austrian 
officer named Biela. This comet has a 
period almost exactly twice as long as 
Encke*s, going round the sun once in six 
years, eight months, or thrice in twenty 
years. Also, it is to be noticed that dür- 
ftig two of these three returns the earth*s 
Position is such that the comet can be 
well seen, whereas, during the third the 
•arth is so placed that the comet is in the 
part of the sky lit up by the sun, and 
there fore cannot be seen. 

In February, 1846, when it returned, a 



Singular thing happened. Capt. (then 
Lieut.) Maury, of the Washington Ob- 
servatory, discovered that the comet had 
divided into two comets, each with a 
nucleus, head and tail of its own. 

These traveled along side by sidc, 
drawing farther and farther apart, until 
the distance separating them was about 
two hundred and thirty thousand miles. 
In 1852 both comets returned, butnow 
they were about one million two bundred 
and üfty thousand miles apart. In 1859 
they may have returned, but tbcy were 
not seen, nor indeed looked for, that 
being the time when the comet would be 
unfavorably placed for Observation. In 
1866, however, and in 1872, when the 
two comets should have been well seen 
they were looked for in vain, though all 
the best telescopes in Eurbpe and Amer- 
ica were enlisted in the search. 

It appeared that the process of break- 
ing up which had begun in 1846 had 
gone on in such a way as to change the 
double comet into many comets, too 
small to be separately visiblc. Perhaps 
the appearance of Coggia's comet in ihe 
latter part of its career, may be regarded 
as indicating the existence of some 
power which the sun possesses of dis- 
persing the matter of comets* heads. 

This, however, was not the cnd of 
Biela's comet. To enable you to under- 
stand the rest of the story, I must teil 
you of a Strange discovery respecting 
those bodies called meteors, or falling 
Stars, which no doubt you have oflea 
seen. A füll account of the discovery 
would occupy much more space than can 
here be spared, yet wiihout a füll account 
you cannot thoroughly understand how 
•complete is the evidence on which the 
discovery rests. The discovery is thrs, 
that meteors, or falling stars, are bodies 
traveling in the track of comets. They 
do not belong to comet's tails, but follow 
in the track of the comet (the tail never 
lies in this track, and seldom lies even 
near to it.) 

Now it so chances that the path of 
Biela's comet passes very near the path 
of our earth. So near, that when, in 
1872, the comet — ^though unsecn— had 
certainly passed the place of nearest ap- 
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proach only a few weeks before the earth 
came that way, it seemed reasonable to 
think that a number of tbe small bodies 
which produce falling stars would lie be- 
bind the comet and in the way of the 
earth when shc rcachcd that particular 
part of the orbit. This would happen 
on November 27, 1872, and certain as- 
tronomers (I was one of the number) 
ventured to announce that probably there 
would at that time be a display of falling 
Stars. This actually happened, more 
than one hundred thousand falling stars 
being counted on that night. 
It ought, however, to be mentioncd 



that none were seen in 1879, when next 
such a display was expected. But there 
was a bright moon on that occasion. 
Astronomers do not in the least under- 
stand how the tracks of comets come to 
be occupied in this way by meteoric bod- 
ies. Nor do they know how the tails of 
comets are formed. In fact, though 
many very interesting discoveries have 
been made about comets^ and though 
some seven hundred of Ihese bodies 
have already come under astronomical 
scrutiny, comets still remain among the 
most perplexing of scientific mysteries. 
— R, A, Praetor in Youth*s Companion, 



THE KING OF KINGS. 



It is with great satisfaction that the 
people of God reflect upon the glorious 
mission of their Savior and Lord. Much 
has been said and many good things 
have been written by the eiders and 
others, on the great atonement made by 
Christ when he came in the meridian of 
time to die " for the sin of the world." 
The Latter-day Saints have also great 
joy in the knowledge that the " Captain 
of their salvation " will again come for 
their deliverance, and that of His Israel- 
itish people in all the world. His first 
Coming was in meekness and humility, 
He was the " Lamb of God, slain from 
before the foundation of the world;" He 
was dumb before His persecutors, and 
when reviled by His enemies^ "reviled 
He not again." He came to be smitten 
for our transgressions, that by His 
" stripes " we might be " healed." Born 
in an unpretentious hamlet, first seeing 
the light of day in a home provided for 
the lower order of creation, reared in 
poverty as the son of Joseph — the car- 
penter — he wandered in His ministry as 
the " Son of man," without a place to 
lay His head." His pure name "cast 
out as evil," and His doctrines misunder- 
stood, hated, despised and disbelieved; 
He walked the thorny road to the closing 
scene of His mortal career — death upon 
the cross of Calvary, and was " numbered 
with the transgressors," who were cruci- 



fied on either side. Then we find him 
" with the rieh in his death," laid in the 
new tomb of Joseph, a rieh man of Ari- 
mathaea; next risen from the dead, and 
appearing to Mary and visiting His dis- 
ciples; and last of all giving them the 
commission, "Go ye and preach the 
Gospel to every creature." 

We have skipped many important de- 
tails of His eventful career as "Jesus of 
Nazareth," the "man of sorrows," the 
" despised Nazarene," the hated "teacher 
sent from God.'^ We have not dwelt upon 
His prolonged fasting, His touching 
prayers, His moving discourses, His 
sympathetic healings, His charitable ex- 
ample, His loving precepts, and His 
heroic sufferings in Gethsemane ; neither 
can we now dilate on His Iransfiguration 
and other great and miraculous evidences 
of His divinity and righteousness. But 
we desire to call the attention of our 
readers to a truth which, notwithstand- 
ing the Scriptural evidences, is compara- 
tively ignored by the so-called Christian 
world. They seem to lose sight of the 
great final triumph of the Son of God. 
The fact does not appear to have taken 
hold upon their minds that He possesses 
as it were a dual character, that He will 
come again under very difFerent circum- 
stances, and in the midst of entirely new 
surroundings. That at His second ad- 
vent He will come with "ten thousand 
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of His Saints," to take vengeancc on His 
enemies, and to reign as King op Kings 
and Lord of Lords upon the sanciified 
earth for a " thousand years." Once He 
came as the "lamb led to the slaughter," 
but now as the "Lion of the tribe of Ju- 
dah," to "dash His enemies to pieces as 
a polter*s vessel." His ancient persecu- 
tors put upon Him the "scarlet robe" 
in derision, a fitting type of the " gar- 
ment dyed red in the blood of His ene- 
mies,** with which He will appear in the 
clouds of heaven to defend His Jewish 
people in the hour of their danger. They 
planted upon His head a "crown of 
thorns," but the Father has given Him a 
cro'wn of glory. St. John the Divine 
saw Him in vision '* sitting upon a cloud 
with a crown of gold upon His head." 
In Short, the Revelations are füll of pre- 
dictions as to the greatness of Christ 
when He comes as the powerful Messiah 
to reign among His people. The Savior 
himself makes the matter very piain in 
His own words to the disciples in Mat- 
thew XXV, 31 — ^46: 

" When the Son of man shall come in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with 
Him, then shall He sit upon the throne 
of His glory: and before Him shall be 
gathered all nations: and He shall sepa- 
rate them one from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth his sheep from the goats; 
and He shall set the sheep on His right 
hand, but the goats on the left. Then 
shall the KING say unto them on His 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world: 
for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was 
sick, and ye visited me ; I was in pnson, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the 
righteous answer Him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed 
thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 
Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? And the KING 
shall answer and say unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 



done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then 
shall He say also unto them on the left 
hand, Depart from me, ye curscd, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the dcvil 
and his angels ; for I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat ; I was thirsty, 
and ye gaveme no drink ; I was astranger^ 
and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited me not. Then shall they also 
answer Him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stran- 
ger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee ? Then shall 
He answer them, saying, Verily I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me. And these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.'^ 

It is very piain to be secn from these 
passages, that the second coming of 
Christ will be in triumph, that He will be 
the great Ruler of the earth, the Judge 
of all nations, and the King of kings. 

But there is also another peculiarity 
connected with the Messiah's title. Not 
only is He a King himself, but a King of 
kings. This implies something that has 
also been overlooked by the so-called 
Christian world, namely, that otbers will 
reign with Christ, whose titles will alsa 
be kings. On reference to the fifth chap- 
ter of Revelations, it will be secn that 
St. John was shown in vision " four and 
twenty eiders" who sang a new song, 
saying; 

«*Thou art worthy to Uke the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: forthou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred and 
tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast 
made us unto our God kings andpriests: 
and we shall reign on the earth." 

Jesus told His twelve disciples at Jeru- 
salem, that they should sit upon " twelve 
thrones," when " the Son of man should 
come in His glory." A throne is a seat 
of power, and he that sits upon it is gen- 
erally regarded by us as a king. '* Things 
earthly are typical of tbings heavenly." 
Does not Christas saying then to the 
apostlesi indicate a kingdom to be given 
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to each of them, over which they will 
preside and reign as Christ reigns over 
his entire people a thousand years ? If 
this be true of the apostles^ why may not 
other faithful " eiders," who have also 
given up all things for Christ, be raised 
to positions of power among the nations, 
appointed by the Great Ruler to reign as 
kings under His dominion, and adminis- 
ter His righleous laws among the people? 
Now by referring to the sixth verse of 
the twentieth chapter of Revelations, we 
find the word of the Lord saying; 

^* Blessed and holy is he that hath part 
in the first resurrectlon : on such the 
second death hath no power, but they 
shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with Hirn a thousand 
years." 

Here we can plainly see a direct prom- 
ise to all men who have part in the " first 
resurrectlon," that they shall " reign with 
Christ a thousand years ! " Now while 
this passage does not positively contain 
the word ** kings," still we always asso- 
ciate the act of reigning with kings and 
kingly power. And as the word "priests" 
is used, we may certainly infer that the 
same power is to be given, as that men- 
tioned in a former quotation referring to 
the "four and twenty eiders," who are to 
be made ** kings and priests unto God, 
and who will reign on the earth." Hence 
we can begin to see something of the 
magnitude of our glory if we are faith- 
ful to God*s truth, so as to have part in 
the "first fesurrection." O, the joy that 
will be experienced when our bodies are 
called forth by the power of God ! When 
the tomb shall give up the tabernacles of 



the redeemed, and each noble spirit shall 
be re-united with the body, then made 
incorruptible and immortal, prepared to 
live and reign forever in glory! Who 
can contemplate these glorious trulhs, 
revealed from the heavens for man's 
eternal happiness, without rejoicing in 
the great Atonement of the Savior, 
whereby all the dead shall be raised in 
their time and in their order, to inherit 
the reward of their works in the flesh. 
Those who embrace the Gospel revealed 
from Heaven in our day through the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, and who cling to 
its principles unto the end, living in the 
light of God's righteousness, and hold- 
ing the everlasting priesthood, will in- 
deed see in that day the reward of their 
labors. When the angel shall sound the 
trump of the first resurrection, and those 
who died in the Lord shall come forth in 
the glory of the sun, then shall be seen 
the difference between " those who have 
served God, and those who served Him 
not ! " The finger of scorn will no 
longer be pointed at the righteous, and 
the wicked trample on the testimony of 
the pure in heart. But God will vindi- 
cate His Saints, and they shall live for- 
ever, rejoicing in the brightness of His 
glory, who reigneth as the great Messiah 
— ^the Lord of Life — the King of Kings. 
C IV, Stayner. 



Habit uniformly and constantly 
strengthens all our active exertions. 

You cannot dream yourself into a 
character; you must hammer and forge 
yourself one. 
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XI. 



ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

The great eruption of 1872 occurred 
so Short a time before our visit there that 
in many places the lava, which covered 
the piain below, was still warm, and in 
crevices, so hot that we could not bear 
cur hands within considerable distance 
of it. The foUowing description of the 



eruption, by an eye witness, cannot fall 
to interest the reader. The lady who 
thus writes made the journey by rail, 
from Sorrento round the bay to Naples, 
starting soon after the first indications of 
the eruption, which lasted about three 
days: 

"Do you hear that?" 

It was a something so low, so deep, so 
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remote, that it seemed to be feit rather 
tban heard. It was more a trembling öf 
the air — or the earth— than a sound. 
**Whatisit?" 
**Hush! it comes again!" 
It did come again; louder, but not less 
remote. It sounded like the tbrobbing 
of a deep and mighty organ pipe. Then 
again it died away. At the same moment 
an immense volley of black vapor sh^t 
up into the midst of the lovely cloud 
above the crater, mingling with those 
masses of white and gold, and turning 
them copper and purple. Then the sub- 
terraneous Ihunder rolled louder and 
longer; and the smoke poured out all 
black, rent with flashes of fire; and 
three small streams of lava, white and 
seelhing, began slowly crawling down 
the cone. 

That this was the beginning of an 
cruption was now beyond a doubt. All 
nature seemed to know it. The birds 
ceased singing and fled to the bushes. 
The cattle came straying home alone 
from the pasture. The landlord's big 
hound slunk into his kennel and howled 
dismally. The air, meanwhile, bccame 
hot and heavy; while far away, at the 
other side of the mounlain, a cloud of 
steam and smoke marked the path of 
some vast lava stream not visible from 
Sorrento. It was evident that the main 
flow of lava was on the Naples side of the 
mountain. Towards evening we drove 
over to Castellamare, and found the har- 
bor half emptied of its shipping, most of 
the vessels having crossed over to Na- 
ples. The railway Station was crowded 
with country folk, raving, wailing and 
gesticulating wildly. 

"There is no danger where this lot 
came from," said a fat oflicial, shrugging 
his Shoulders conlemptuously, "but the 
municipality of Naples has pul on a Ser- 
vice of gratuitous trains, and we are 
obliged to take them." 

A barefooted woman, sitting on a 
bündle of bedding, caught the words, 
and sprang in a sudden frenzy to her 
feet, 

*-Hear him!" she cried, tossing her 
arms wildly. "H ear him !— he says Ihere 
is no danger! Santa Maria!— no danger, 



with red cinders showering down into 
the streets of Portici, and every one fly- 
ing for fear of the lava, and San Sebas- 
tiano and Massa di Somma in flames !" 

One or two intending passengers 
paused at this, and began questioniog 
the guard. 

"Is it safe to go to Naples?" 

"Does the lava flow toward the coast?" 

"If Portici is threatened, then surely 
the line is also threatened?" 

But the guard, and some three or four 
travelers who had just come in with the 
train, declared unanimously that the cin- 
ders were not falling in Portici^ and that 
there was no present danger. 

"They are mad with fright, and say 
whatever comes uppermost," growled the 
fat official, transfixing a huge cigar with 
his penknife, before proceeding to light 
it. "These ladies and gentlemen, if they 
are going to Naples, had better take their 
places." 

Speeding forward now into the deepcn- 
ing gloom, we hear the terrible voice of 
the mountain rolling louder and nearer. 
On every by-road skirted or bridged by 
the line of railway, are seen straggling 
processions of footsore fugitives, and 
files of country carls laden with poor 
furniture. At every little Station there is 
the same frightened crowd — old mcn; 
old women; mothers with infantsin their 
arms; little children, some with their 
aprons füll of bread, others carrying a 
pet kitten, or a bird in a cage. Many of 
these poor souls have stored their house- 
hold goods in the cellars of their cot- 
tages, rescuing only their bcds and bed- 
ding. Not the least striking feature of 
this universal exodus is the indolence 
and indifference of the strong. While 
the weak and the aged are dragging 
trucks and barrows, and plodding under 
burdens, all the railway bridges and em- 
bankments, all the little sea-sidc picrs 
and landing-places, all the walls and 
house-tops, are crowded with men and 
boys staring, clamoring, smoking, and 
doing nothing. 

Leaving in the rear the long mound of 
Pompeii, and passing Torre dell* Annun- 
ziata, the line now skirts the lower slopcs 
of Vesuvius. The great cone towcrs 
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gray and threatening against a black 
background, and from the heart of a vast 
column of smoke throws up a perpetually 
rising and falling fountain of living fiie. 
Drawing still nearer, that fountain is« 
Seen to be mingled with showers of red 
bot stoncs. Now, too, the din of the 
eruption becomes every moment more 
deafening. It is neither like thunder, 
nor like discharges of artillery, nor like 
anything in beaven or earth but itself. 
All other terrible noises — even the raging 
of the sea at its fiercest — are intermit- 
tent. But this dread reverberalion fiUs 
all the Space betwixt earth and sky with 
one solid, implacable roar. 

Now the train stops at Torre del Greco. 
Behind the barrier we see more women, 
more children, a dog keeping watch over 
a pile of household goods, a big man 
wringing his hands and crying like a 
girl. The guard runs beside the car- 
riagesyshouts the name of the Station and 
blows his bügle ; but all passes in dumb 
show, for neither those on the Irain nor 
those on the platform hear any sound 
save the one. Not even the stcam- 
whistle nor the motion of the engine is 
audible. 

Portici next. But here is no wailing 
crowd. Portici is empty. Its streets 
are deserted, its population has fled. And 
yonder, suspended above the town, two 
streams of fire are slowly smoking down 
the cone. The lava shows crimson in 
the deepening dusk, creeping, twisting, 
writhing, lapping mass over mass, wiih 
something of a live horror in its motion, 
as of a reptile in agony. 

Portici being left behind, the air grows 
thick and sulphurous. A broadening 
copper glare streams up the sky. The 
last straggling houses are passed, the 
last curve is turned, and, as the train en- 
ters upon the broad Valley between Ve- 
suvius and Naples, comes into sight sud- 
denly the whole westward flank of the 
mountain, its ridged buttresses chan- 
nelled by innumerable rivers of fire — 
rivers mingling, meeting, parting, yet all 
rushing to one common goal; that goal a 
vast natural platform some three or four 
hundred feet above the piain. Here 
they unite, spreading to right and left in 



one broad lake of fire; and upon the 
brink of this awful lake, stationed per- 
haps a mile apart, like the outposts of a 
satanic camp, stand three blazing vil- 
lages. 

Whether purposely, that the passen- 
gers might gaze upon this appalling spec- 
tacle, or from some other cause, the en- 
gine at- this point slackens speed, and, 
without actually Standing still, moves at 
almost a foot-pace across the valley. It 
was after sunset, nearly dusk, when the 
train steamed into the Station at Naples; 
for here, to the leeward of the smoke, the 
natural order of day and dark once more 
prevailed, and the roar of the eruption 
was so far subdued that to hear and be 
heard were no longer impossible. 

All Naples was out, immense crowds 
having gathered at every spot from which 
the mountain was visible. The quay of 
Santa Lucia was one sea of heads. The 
housetops, the Windows, the balconies, 
were lined with gazers. The roadway 
was blocked with carriages. The piers 
were black with closely packed human 
beings. Even the lamp posts and the 
trees along the quays, even the yards 
and rigging of the vessels in the harbor, 
were covered with spectators. 

There is always something impressive 
in the mere presence of a vast multitude» 
even though the occasion be joyous, and 
the multitude disposed to merriment; 
but in the sullen silence of these tens of 
thousands there was a solemnity not to 
be told in words. Every face wore the 
same fixed look, and was turned in the 
same direclion. 

From the balconies of the Hotel de 
Rome the sight was grand and awful. 
Tremendous reverberations followed in 
quick succession. Suddenly a terrific 
explosion occurred. Everybody rose 
and looked aghast. It seemed as if the 
house would fall in from the violentshock. 

If they had seen Vesuvius rent from 
top to bottom, and a sea of lava rushing 
straight upon Naples, it would scarcely 
have surprised the people. But except 
that where three villages where blazing 
a while ago there now were four, the 
general aspect of the eruption was not 
greatly altered. 
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They all stood waiting, breathless^ 
wondering what would happen next. 
"Did you feel the floor heave ?" 
"Did you hear that cracking noisc?" 
«It was as if a thunderbolt had burst." 
Then the waiter was questioned. 
What place was that which had last 
caught fire? Which was San Sebas- 
tiane? Which was Massa di Somma? 
The man, being confused and unnerved, 
made such random answers as he could. 
The fourth fire must be at PoUena, the 
village next beyond Massa di Somma. 
That was Massa di Somma in the middle ; 
that was San Sebastiano to the right; 
lower down the mountain on this side^ 
near Naples, was San Giorgio a Cre- 
mano. He could not teil how many in- 
habitants there were in San Sebastiano; 
perhaps twoor three thousand. Massa 
di Somma was a big place, much bigger 
than San Sebastiano, with three or four 
times as large a population. But they 



had all fled. There were no people left 
in those burning houses. Where were 
they gone? Ecco! the city was füll of 
them ; the ships in the harbor were füll 
of them; the convents and hospitals, 
the barracks and churches,.were all füll 
of them. Why, the Commissary of 
Police was here not half an hour ago— 
in the landlord's bureau down stairs — 
and he was heard to say that fifty thous- 
and refugees had come into Naples 
within the last twelve hours. 

Thus, the thousands from burning 
vi Hages on the campagna of Naples, 
crowded into the city for sheller. Their 
houses were destroyed. The fruitful 
vineyards of a day ago, were covered 
with molten lava. The very site of their 
homes was changed and blotted out 
forever. DeVallibus, 



Little minds are tamed and subdued by 
misfortune, but great minds rise above it 
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VII. 

By the beginning of 1852 the people 
were thoroughly awakened to the impor- 
tance of home manufactures ; the impor- 
tation of foreign merchandise haddrained 
the country; patriotic individuals were 
on the alert constantly in presenting be- 
fore the newly settled inhabitants the 
Stern necessity of economy, self^lenial 
and energy required to preserve the Com- 
munity. From the message of Governor 
Bngham Young, dated Jan. 5, 1852, it 
appears that very few infractions of law 
had taken place; the Legislature had 
made appropriations for encouraging 
manufacturing interests, as well as for 
the educational establishments of the 
Territory. Protective legislation was 
asked for in the interests of native In- 
dustries. The importance of apprentices 
as a means of growth of competent 
manufacturers was shown, that more 
mechanics could be prepared for future 
use. "Deplorable indeed must be the 
Situation of that people, whose sons are 
not trained in the practice of every use- 
ful avocation, and whose daughters min- 



gle not in the hive of industry," are the 
words of the document. 

It appears that our Settlements at tbat 
time extended from Bear River on Ihe 
north, to within twenty-five miles of the 
Southern rim of the Great Basin ; that 
Santa Clara was about to be settled by a 
Company then forming; also that Hast 
and West, new Settlements were in con- 
templation. West of Tooele, and on 
Mary*s river, the Indians had to be kept 
in check by establishing Settlements. 
The assessed value of taxable property 
was shown to be $1,160,883.80, according 
to the Auditores Report. Public Ser- 
vices, we learn, were still gratuitous. 
For bridges and roads, woolen factory 
and University, appropriations to the 
amountof $4,725.87 had been expended; 
and about $5,000 for the expenses oi 
printing, surveys, and other necessary 
outlays in the interests of the Territory. 
The entire revenue was $26,690.58, some 
$10,000 of which was at that time un- 
collected; not more than one-tenth of 
that coUected was in cash ; the transac- 
tions were chiefly in grain. One senli- 
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ment contained in this message of Gov- 
ernor Young is worthy of reproduction : 
•* Produce what you consume ; draw from 
the Dative elements the necessaries of 
life ; permit no vitiated taste to lead you 
into induigence of expensive luxuries, 
wbich can only be obtained by involving 
yourselves in debt; let home industry 
produce every article of home consump- 
tion." 

It is not surprising that so much real 
work was done in the early days of the 
settlement of these Valleys ; an incident 
that occurred at the public works, pre- 
paratory to a festival for the public hands, 
will show the spirit that prevailed. On 
Dec. 25, 1851, a party met at the Car- 
penters* hall, which was fitt«d up for the 
occasion, on the grounds of the public 
works, to entertain the brethren working 
there, with their wives and families. 
The committee of arrangements attended 
punctually to receive those who had 
been invited, by printed cards, headed 
" Christmas Festival," with the following 
motto: "By Truth we conquer; by In- 
dustry we thrive ! " One of these, en- 
closed in a beautifully embellished en- 
velope, had been sent by the committee 
of arrangements to each of the public 
hands. The festival commenced at 
eleven a. m., when Bishop N. H. Feit 
offered up a prayer. Then the band 
Struck up, and His Excellency, Gov. 
Young, the Hon. H. C. Kimball and other 
gentlemen led off the first dance. The 
following are the names of the commit- 
tee of arrangements: Gov. Brigham 
Young, Hon. Heber C. Kimball, Hon. 
Willard Richards, Capt. Edward Hunter, 
Gen. D. H. Wells, Capt. Truman O. 
Angell, William Clayton, Wilford Wood- 
ruff, Alonzo H. Raleigh, Thomas Tan- 
ner, Miles Romney, Norton Jacobs, 
Wm. Feishaw, Wm. C. Staines, Edward 
Martin, Orson Pratt, Benj. F. Mitchell, 
John H. Rumel, Reynolds Cahoon, W. 
F. Cahoon, Edwin D. WooUey, George 
A. Smith, John Smith, Patriarch. 

The festivities lasted two days, to the 
great delight of those assembled. It 
was at this meeting that the subject of 
building a Temple in this city was brought 
before the people by the late President 



Young, and speedy Operations were 
determined on. 

On February 12 the Tabernacle was 
enclosed and the announcement made 
that it would probably be used for the 
April Conference. The Utah Library 
was arranged in the Council House, with 
Wm. C. Staines as Librarian. The Leg- 
islature closed its session on Feb. 18. 
Work commenced in hauling rock for 
the Temple wall, and the enclosure was 
commenced. There were seven large 
spinning wheels and one spinning ginny 
in the Seventeenth Ward of this city; 
twentyfive families were engaged in 
Little Cottonwood Ward in making jeans, 
fiannel and linsey; other wards were 
also engaged in these Industries. The 
iron, coal and other native minerals be- 
gan to be tested at Cedar Fort, Iron 
County,by Brothers Bladun and Walker, 
assisted by Bro. Chatterly, of that place ; 
Brothers Henry Lunt, H. Carruthers and 
others aiding. Pres. John L. Smith was 
busy at Parowan in forwarding the inter- 
est öf the ** Fort," which was enclosed 
and furnished with a good school. Eider 
James Lewis taking a prominent part in 
education. Pottery and allied Industries 
were in a State of progression. Tanning 
work commenced at the Deseret Tan- 
nery; pine bark was worth fifteen dollars 
per cord. 

At the General Conference, April 6, 
1852, the Tabernacle was dedicated by 
Prest. Willard Richards. Addresses 
were delivered by Prest. Brigham Young. 
Soul-inspiring music and hymns, com- 
posed for the occasion by W. W. Phelps 
and Sister Eliza R. Snow, enlivened tlie 
Saints. The Conference lasted several 
days, and was brought to an end on Sun- 
day aflernoon, April 1 1, when a collection 
was taken up to supply a Sacramental 
Service for the Tabernacle. Prests. 
Young, Kimball and Richards, with Pre- 
siding Bishop Hunter, administered the 
Sacrament, assisted by the various Bish- 
ops. The occasion was most extraordi- 
nary, speaking in tongues and prophesy- 
ing, as on the day of Pentecost. 

The collection for the Sacramental 
Service resulted in $149 in silver coin, 
and several pounds of watch cases, 
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spoons, riDgs and otber silver Ornaments. 
At thc closc of ihe meeting, during which 
mucb important busioess was done, the 
Saints shoutedy ''Hosanna to God and 
thc Lamb, amen and amen ! " thrce times. 
President Young blessed the Saints and 
dismissed them, after one of the most 
glorious Conferences that had been held 
in these latter days. What became of 
some of the silver contribuled may bc 
Seen by ihe subjoined billof Sacramental 
cups, the same that are now in use at thc 
Tabernacle: "12 cups, viz., with each 
weight: l cup, 12.5 oz; i cup, 13.6 oz; i 
cup, 12.15 oz; I cup, 13.5 oz; i cup, 12.6 
oz; I cup, 12.80z; I cup, 12.100z; I cup, 
13. 5 oz; I cup, 13.5 oz; i cup, 13.90z; 
I cup, 12.18 oz; I cup, 12.7 oz; total, 
153 oz, I9pwt. 

"Reccived'of I. M. Barlow, twelve 
cups delivered, of the above weight, 
manufactured at his shop. 

[Signed.] Edward Hunter. 

Great Salt Lake City, 
July 16, i853.>» 

This interesting receipt is in the pos- 
session of Israel M. Barlow, Esq., of 
this cily, who, at Ihat lime, was engaged 
in the business of Silver Smith, &c., and 
in other metallurgical Operations. 

On April 22, Presidenls Brigham 
Young and Heber C. Kimball, with 
Brothers O. Pratt, W. Woodruff, Geo. 



A. Smith, Professor Carrington, Gen. D. 
H. Weib, Jodge Snow, Attomej S. M. 
Blair, Sheriff Ferguson, Dr. Sprague, 
Surgeon Andrews, Clerk Clayton, Cbem- 
ist John Kay and others, left the city to 
Visit the southem Settlements, and to 
explore the south country generally. 

The census retums of this Territory 
for 1850 were published at Washington. 
There were 2,322 dwellings; families, 
2,322; white male inhabitants, 6,022; 
white females, 5,208; total whites, 11,350; 
12 colored free males and 12 colored free 
females, who were passing through the 
Territory at the time, were also reported 
in the census; making a total free popu- 
lation, 11,354. The number of £uins 
were 926. There were 239 deaths re- 
ported durin^ the years 1849-50. 

Committee of arrangements for the 
celebration of the 4th of July, was ap- 
pointed as foUows: James W. Cum- 
mings, Hosea Stout, Elias Smith, James 
Ferguson, H. S. Eldredge, A. Carring- 
ton, Wm. C. Staines. 

A committee for observance of the 
24th of July: D. H. Wells, Orson Pratt, 
Wilford Woodruff, E. D. WooUey, N. 
H. Feit. 

Both of these committees were ap- 
pointed at large meetings of the Citizens 
called for the occasion early in June. 

Bda. 



BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 



I HAVE always thought the victory at 
Bannockburn the most heart-stirring 
achievement in all the record of arms. 
It was so decisive, so complete, the op- 
pressor was so utterly trampled to dust. 
For twenty years the Scots had suflfered 
the most ontrageous wrong; but here, at 
last, was the reckoning. On this one 
tremendous field the debt of vengeance 
was paid to the füll. 

But why should the Scots, so often de- 
feated by their English foes, have been 
victorious here? To the reflective mind 
the reason is evident. The great climax 
was reached through a hundred dis- 
appointments, every one of which had 



taught its lesson. Let us read the story 
of the fight, and we shall see that noth- 
ing was left to Chance. There was no 
blind dash for freedom, with a depcnd- 
ence simply upon the justice of tbe 
cause ; but the result was due to teil, to 
foresight, and to preparation. 

Bruce was one of the most able gen- 
erals that ever lived. This is shown in 
the faultless disposition which he made 
of his little army of thirty thousand meo, 
wherewith he overcame the immense 
host of his enemy, one hundred and 
twenty thousand strong. The victory 
was gained by no hurry, by no accident, 
by no r^ckless venture, by no wild shouts 
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of Scotland's wrong or of Scotland's 
right; but it was the consequence of an 
admirably planned battle, fought from 
tbe gray of morniDg tili the sun rode at 
high noon. 

True, it was long ago — five hundred 
and sixty-seven years have passed since 
thcn — yet the freshness of the story has 
never faded, and can never fade. How 
comprehensive was the genius of the 
Scottish king! With what care was 
every manoeuvre of the enemy anticipat- 
ed and provided for! The Scottish 
army had the advantage of more homo- 
geneousness than the English; for al- 
though the Highlander, the Islesman 
and the Borderer were there, they were 
all Scotch to the vcry heart; while on the 
otber hand, the host of Edward II 
was composed, togelher with his Eng- 
lish subjects, of Welsh, Irish and Nor- 
mans. 

Sir Henry de Bohun, or Boune, as the 
name is commonly spelled^ was, as the 
reader must well remember, the first man 
who feil at Bannockburn. The armies, 
it will be recollected, were in piain sight 
of each other, separated only by a dis- 
tance of three bow-shots, when King 
Robert Bruce, mounted on a small pal- 
frey, and armed only with sword and 
baltle-axe, rode along the Scottish line 
to review the various divisions of his 
force. By the gold star that gleamed 
upon his helmet, no less than from his 
stalwart figure, he was recognized by 
the enemy, Sir Henry de Boune, mount- 
ed on a mail-clad war-horse, to whose 
career the slight palfrey of Bruce could 
have proved scarce any obstacle, instant- 
ly laid his long lance in rest, and at 
headlong speed charged upon the King 
of Scots. 

But the result of that charge was as 
disheartening to the host of England as 
to the Philistines was the fall of the man 
of Gath. We read in history that 
"Robert engaged with Henry de Bohun, 
at the head of the English cavalry, and 
with his battle-axe cleft his head to his 
chin." 

Scott, in his "Lord of the Isles,"while 
recounting the deeds at Bannockburn, 
adheres very closely to history. Of this 



first stirring incident of the battle, he 

says: 

"The partridge may the falcon mock, 
If that slight palfrey stand the shock; 
But, swerving from the knight's career, 
Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear, 
Onward the baffled warrior bore 
His course — but soon his course was o'eri 
High in his stimips stood the king. 
And gave his battle-axe the swing. 
Right on de Boune, the whiles he passed, 
Fell that stern dint— the first— the last! 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crashed like hazel nut; 
The axe shaft. with its brazen clasp, 
Was shivered to the gauntlef grasp." 

On the same aftemoon a body of Eng- 
lish cavalry, in attempting to double the 
left flank of the Scots, was totally de- 
feated by the gallant Earl of Moray, and 
this skirmish ended the Operations until 
the morrow. The first attack at morn- 
ing was made by the English archers, 
and it was terrible. The archery of 
England was always more formidable 
than that of any of her enemies. 

"Nor paused on the devoted Scot, 

The ceaseless fury of their shot; 
As fiercely and as £ast, 

Forth whistling came the gray goose wing, 

As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December's blast. 

Nor mountain targe. of tough bull hide, 

Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide; 

Woe, woe to Scotland's bannered pride, 
If the feil shower may last!" 

Against a weak Commander an attack 
like this might have prevailed, as it 
would have been impossible for the 
Scottish line to have long remained un- 
broken ; but here we perceive an instance 
of the foresight of King Robert. Near 
this very spot, and concealed behind a 
wood, he had previously posted his 
brother Edward and Lord Reith, Mar- 
shai of Scotland, with a formidable body 
of horse, armed with lances and clad in 
mail. 

"The shield hangs down on every breast, 

E^ch ready lance is laid in rest, 

And Loud shouts Edward Bruce — 

•Forth, Marshall on the peasant foel 

We'U tarne the terrors of their bow, 
And cut the bow-string loosel' " 

The Charge of the Scottish gentry was 
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performed with tremendous cffcct. Ar- 
rows, and bows, and men were levelled 
and trodden in one prodigious swarth, as 
the sweeping war steeds, heavy with 
armor, sprang at a frantic gallop through 
the thick ranks of the English archers. 
"No spears wcrc there, the shock to let, 
No stakes lo tum the charge were set; 
And how shall yeoman's armor slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might?" 
The slaughter at this point was terrific ; 
but although the Scots were here com- 
pletely successful, the overwhelming 
number of the English anny still rcnder- 
ed doubtful th\e result of the main battle. 
Edward II ordcrcd his cavalry to 
Charge. The Scottish infantry, drawn 
up a long piain, presented a tempting 
appearance to the swords and hoofs of 
this great body of horse, and the Eng- 
lish king had little doubt that upon this 
Charge hung the fate of the battle — as 
indeed it did, though not in the manner 
which he anticipated. 

The King of Scotland, conceiving the 
probability of just such a charge, upon 
ground so suited to cavalry Operations, 
had prepared for it in such a way as to 
make the onset most terribly react upon 
itself. 

"To rightward of the wld afFray, 
The field showed fair and levcl way; 

But, in mid spacc, the Bruce 's care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 

That formed a ghastly snare. 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came. 
With spears in rest. and hearts on flame, 

That panted for the shock ! 
With blazing crests, and banners spread, 
And trumpet clang and clamor dread, 
The Wide piain thundered to their tread, 

As iar as Stirling rock. 
Down! down! in headlong overthrow, 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 

Wild floundering on the field! 
The first are in destruction's gorge, 
Their followers wüdly o*er them urge; 

The knightly heim and shield, 
The mail, the acton, and the spear. 
Streng band, high heart, are useless here! 
Loud from the mass confiised the cry * 

Of dying warriors swells on high. 
And steeds that shriek in agonyl" 
This was the turning point of the great 



battle of Bannockbum. Still, however, 
the English fought with stubbom cour- 
age; but Bruce, well knowing that all 
depended upon pushing his advantage to 
the utmost, now charged them with horse 
and foot. Never did a battle depend 
more upon strength and desperate cour- 
age. 

"Some fought from niffian thirst of blood, 

From habit some and hardihood; 

But rufüan stem and soldier good, 
The noble and the slave, 

From various cause the same wild road, 

On the same bloody moming trode» 
To that dark inn, the grave!" 

Both armies were becoming exhausted 
with their prodigious efTorts; but the 
Scotch, inspired by the success alreadj 
achieved, kept heart. and strength faür 
better than their enemies. Slowly then* 
small but immortal army pushed back 
the great host of England, yet those al- 
most endless ranks seemed still to prom- 
ise a tedious tight. In this State of the 
battle, the genius of King Robert iD- 
stantly comprehended the relative posi- 
tions of himself and his foes. The vast- 
ly outnumbering enemy must not be per- 
mitted to rest. Whatever the weariness 
of his soldiers, in a renewed and de- 
ci'sive onset lay his surest salvation. 
And what a charge was that led by the 
stalwart king! 

"At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broadswords shone; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert's voicc was knot^Ti— 
'Carrick, press on— they fail! they feil! 
Press on. brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is feinting fiist ! 
Each strike for parent, child and wüe, 
For Scotland, liberty and life — 

The battle cannot last ! ' " 

The tide was now fearfully ebbing 
with the English, yet again and again 
they rallied, though each time more fiaint- 
ly than before. It was at this moment, 
as the reader will remember, that the 
final stratagem of King Robert put the 
climax upon his great victory. He had 
placed two thousand women, children, 
and other camp followers, behind an em* 
inence in the rear of his Üne, and these^ 
at a Signal, now suddenly made their ap- 
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pearance and began marching along the 
kigh land, with banners displayed like 
those of a warlike host. The effect up- 
on the English was prodigious ; they no 
longer disputed the field, and the rout, 
already partially accomph'shed, now be- 
came general. 

Never was there a more complete vic- 
tory in any pitched battle. With terrible 
energy King Robert pursucd his cnemy. 
Formore than ninety miles King Ed- 
ward II rode at frantic speed; and 
he had good reason, for Douglass and 
Moray were hard upon his track ; but he 
escaped, to reflect at leisure upon his 
tremendous overthrow. 

I have drawn largely upon Sir Walter 
Scott, partly because of the force and 
bcauty of his poetry, and partly because 
of its faithfulness to the historic record. 
How vivid his picture of the death of 
Lord Colonsay, while chasing the routed 
enemy! It will be remembered that the 
English npbleman d' Argentine refused 
to retreat further, but, tuming upon the 
pursuing Scots, overthrew no less than 
four of them. He was in the meantime 
wounded. 



"A lance's point 
Has found his breastplate's loosened Joint, 

An axe has raised his crest; 
Yct still on Colonsay's fierce lord, 
Who pTCssed the chase with gory sword. 

He rode with spear in rcst, 
And through his hloody tartans bored, 

And through his gaUant breast, 
Nailed to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear, 

And swung his broadsword round ! 
Stirrup, steel boot and cuish gave way, 
Beneath that blow*s tremendous sway, 

The blood gushed from the wound; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Hath tumed him on theground, 
And laughed in death pang that his blade 
The mortal tbnist so well repaid." 

It was by no lovelom heroes that the 
battle of Bannockbum was won, and a 
nation delivered forever. It was bymen 
who could laugh when pinned upon a 
lance point, if only their dying blow 
might bring revenge. — SeUcted. 



Hope is like the sun, which, as we 
joumey toward it, casts the shadow of 
OUT bürden behind us. — Smiles, 
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ELEVENTH LEAF. 

No MAN or woman, separate and Sin- 
gle, can attain to the fulness bf celestial 
glory. Perfection of being, happiness, 
exaltation or dominion, is unattainable 
by either sex alone. The nature, desires, 
capabilities and manifest design of both 
male and female humanity proclaim this, 
and the voice of Deity has endorsed and 
sanctified the utterance of nature. Wo- 
man was made for man. Marriage is 
ordained of God. In its correct form it 
is under the divine direction. The 
Father of the race has the right to a 
voice in the sexual unions of his chil- 
dren. Those relations are fraught with 
so much consequence, relating to time 
and etemity, that the Supreme Ruler 
should regulate them for the benefit of 
the parties, the welfare of society and 
the good of posterity in this world, as 



well as for eternal results in the life to 
come. 

The male and female Clements of hu- 
manity seek Union, of their own volltion. 
The natural attraction that prompts this 
is right and proper. But if there were no 
rules and restrictions for the government 
of these tendencies and the actions resul- 
tant, confusion would ensue, and the 
effects would be sorrow, ruin and de- 
struction. Matrimony therefore becomes 
a part of religion. It is a divine Institu- 
tion, and hence should be divinely di- 
rected. The first marriage on record 
was solemnized by Deity. It was God 
who Said, ^^It is not good that man 
should be alone." It was God who 
brought Eve and gave her to Adam. It 
was God who commanded the twain 
made one flesh to "increase and multi- 
ply." 
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Marriage» propcrly contracted, is 
Üierefore holy and pure, and its relattons, 
unabused^ are sacred and chaste. The 
notion that celibacy is purer than matri- 
mony^ that either man or woman is bolier 
in the sight of heaven because of non- 
intercourse with the other sex, is a gross 
error, unwarranted by reason or revela- 
tion. There is no attribute of the mind 
or function of the body that is in itself, 
or in its legitimate exercise, impure or 
degrading. It is only the wrong use of 
any of our powers that is sinful. 

The first marriage recorded in Scrip- 
ture was a union of immortals. The 
curse of death had not been pronounced 
when the ceremony was solemnized. 
There was no sin then, and therefore 
there was no death. The man and wo- 
man became one as eternal beings, and 
dominion was given to them over all 
earthly things, together. Death and the 
rule of the man over the woman came 
as the consequences of transgression. 
The penalty was paid, the redemption 
was wrought out, and through the atone- 
ment those two persons are restored to 
their pristine condition. In ihe resur- 
rection, then, Adam and Eve come to- 
gether as at the first in the garden, and 
there is no more Separation for them. 
They are re-joined, not as ghostly beings 
without the feelings and powers of tangi- 
ble Personality, but as the man and the 
woman made one eternally, with power 
to increase and multiply and have domin- 
ion, with all eternity before them for the 
exercise of every power with which the 
Creator endowed them, spiritual, mental 
and physical, Standing at the head of the 
race, perfected by experience and obedi- 
ence to eternal law, and ready to act in 
harmony with celestial intelligencies, 
and preside over their own posterity for 
ever. 

Here is a sample marriage. It was 
not for time alone, but for eternity. 
Death intervened, but only as an incident. 
The bond that bound them in matrimony 
was not sundered. The seal set upon 
them was of heavenly stamp. Its virtue 
reached within the veil. Its force ex- 
tended into the world to come. There 
was no end to it. God had a band in it 



and it was His seal and sanction that 
made it valid and everlasting. All other 
marriages solemnized on similar prind- 
ples and under the same authority will be 
of the same virtue and effect. Ordinances 
performed by those divinely appoioted 
are as though attended to by Deity in 
person. "Whoso receiveth you recciveth 
me," saith the Lord. What they ««bind 
onearth is bound in heaven." Herein 
is the authority of the Holy Priesthood, 
and herein is the sealing power for the 
Saints of God, by which they may enter 
into the holy order of celestial marriage 
that lasts while eternity endures. The 
Keys of this power are only held by one 
man at a time on the earth, being vested 
in the President of the whole Church of 
God in the flesh. But while he holds 
the keys, others may officiate thercin 
under his direction and authority. 

Unions formed by men and women, of 
their own arrangement without any divine 
sanction or divine ceremony, are only 
temporary in their nature. They end 
when the parties or either of them die. 
God does not acknowledge that which be 
has not appointed. Neither the vows of 
the man and woman, nor the ceremony 
performed by a person unauthorized by 
the Almighty are recognized in heaven, 
but only pertain to earth and time. The 
Claim of parents thus united, over their 
offspring, is but of the earth, earthy, and 
does not extend into the spheres beyond. 
Death dissolves both these marital and 
parental ties, and each family particle 
becomes disintegrated. No power but 
that of -Deity can bring them again to- 
gether, and as God proceeds by law, and 
the law üxed for these relations has not 
been complied with, the Separation con- 
tinues while endless ages roll. "In the 
resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage," but, if in a saved 
condition, are as the angels, and they are 
ministering spirits or servants unto those 
who obtain the crown of eternal lives, 
"a far more and exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory," than that which rcsts 
upon any of the angels. Men and 
women may be saved in a separate ind 
Single State, but they cannot be exaüei 
into the fulness of celestial glory without 
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Union in celestial marriage, because tbat 
is a State of perfection and comprehends 
the gifl of perpetual increase^ in wbich 
there are endless dominion and the ex- 
ercise of all the powers of immortal 
manhood and womanhood united as one 
in the everlasting covenant. 

In the divine economy, as in nature, 
the man is 'Hhe head of the woman," 
and it is written that "he is Ihe savior of 
the body." But "the man is not without 
the woman" any more than the woman is 
without the man, in the Lord. "Adam 
was first formed, then £ve. In the 
resurrection they stand side by side and 
hold dominion together. Every man 
who overcomes all things and is thereby 
entitled to inherit all things, receives 
power to bring up his wife to join him 
in the possession and enjoyment thereof. 
In the case of a man marrying a wife in 
the everlasting covenant who dies while 
he continues in the flesh and marries 
another or others by the same law, each 
wife will come forth in her order and 
enter with him into his glory. Is there 
any reason why this should not be so? 
Is not each of these wives entitled to 
her p>osition in eternity, by virtue of the 
sealing power which made her part of 
the man ? Why should one enter into the 
exaltation of the celestial world, and the 
others be relegated to singleness and 
servitude ? They all become one in the 
patriarchal order of family government. 
And if this be the case in heaven, why 
«hould not similar conditions so far as 
possible exist on earth ? Is earth holier 
than heaven? If a man receives from 
the Lord more wives than one under the 
sealing ordinances of celestial marriage, 
where is the moral wrong? They belong 
to no other man, but are his by mutual 
consent of all the interested parties, and 
they live together in the marriage State, 
one as much as the other. In this Posi- 
tion there are occasions for the exercise 
of patience, forbearance, charity, self- 
sacrifice and the exercise of all the 
virtues to a far greater degree than in 
any other. In this plural family relation 
an experience can be gained thaf no 
other condition in life affords, and the 
parties who so live and keep the law will 



be, in the very nature of things, prepared 
for a wider sphere of dominion, and 
power, and dignity, and might in the 
eternal world, than those who have only 
experienced the monogamic condition. 
They will therefore, if they endure unto 
the end, go forward into the highest 
degree of exaltation, while their posterity 
will multiply in an ever increasing ratio, 
until worlds will be filled by their genera- 
tions and they ascend to the majesty and 
splendor of the Gods on high.. 

Herein is our Eternal Faiher glorified 
and His dominions extended. By the 
continuation of the seeds of the right- 
eous forever, the multiplication of His 
sons and daughters creates the need for 
worlds and Systems, to be brought forth 
according to eternal laws, to occupy their 
Position in the universe as dwelling places 
for spirits, and embodied mortals, and per- 
. fected souls, in their various grades on the 
path of progress towards the perfection of 
the celestial order; as orbs of light and 
splendor, or globes of trial, punishment 
or correction, each in its allotted sphere 
in the galaxy of suns and stars and 
planets, and in the vast and wondrous 
plans of the Mighty Architect, the Eter- 
nal Parent of organized intelligencies. 
In obedience to His laws, there is pres- 
ent peace and future joy, They who are 
in harmony with Him are in affinity with 
the source of all pleasure and power. 
His commandments are founded in the 
laws of continuing life, which regulate 
all permanent things, and they who re- 
ject Him and His counsels shut the gate 
against their own happiness and 
advancement. But, for them who re- 
ceive His Gospel and conform to all 
its ordinances and teachings, the door 
is open to the highest courts in the 
heavenly mansions, and while they are 
helped through the ordeals of mortal 
life, they gain the keys to all the glories 
of that existence, in which the family re- 
lation is perfected and perpetuated, and 
every power of the whole being, refined, 
intensified and developed, finds exercise, 
in its true sphere, to the complete and 
unalloyed bliss of all in the endless family 
circle,and the glory of Him who is the Pa- 
triarch and Ruler of all. C. W. Penrose, 
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How beautiful are the Stars! 
Ever since men inhabited the globe, 
the bright shining lights of the Unna- 
ment have held them in transports of 
delight and wonder. The ancient Egyp- 
tian shepherds and the Chaldeans were 
enraptured star-gazers, while all nations 
and peoples, from the remotest periods 
of time, have been led into interminable 
realms of thought by the shining points 
of llght we call stars. 

The Stars are so far away, they occupy 
portions of illimitable space at such 
immeasurable distances from us, that 
thought is the only thing pertaining to 
humanity capable of reaching them; but 
thought makes the awful flight instanta- 
neously, and the Systems upon Systems, 
suns, planets, worlds multiplied, pass in 
endless succession before the mind, and 
fill the soul of man with inexpressible 
awe, while contemplating the infhiity of 
the Universe, and the wonderful works of 
God. 

With such thoughts the ancientsgazed 
upon the starry heavens and pictured 
to themselves figures made upon the dark 
canopy above, by the relative location of 
the Stars they learned to recognize and 
love. Thus came the constellations,a few 
of which we will describe/ giving the 
mythological significance attached to 
each ,and reverently believed, in the days 
before superstition and paganism were 
supplanted, by theglorious light of Chris- 
tianity and the developments of scientific 
knowledge through the spirit of truth. 

Of ^11 the constellations, none is so 
universally known and readily recognized 
as Ursa Major ^ the i.Great Bear. It is 
composed of about one hundred and 
forty Stars visible to the naked eye, the 
principal of which are seven beautiful 
bright Stars — six of the second and one 
of the fourth magnitude — clustered to- 
gether, and forming what is generally 
called the Big Dipper. Of these, Dubhe 
and Merak, "the pointers," are perhaps 
the most conspicuous, forming as they 
do the index to the North Star, and al- 
ways being consulted by those in search 
of the latter. 



The Story of the andents, respecting 
the origin of this constellation is that 
Diana had a vcry beautiful serving maid 
named Callisto> of whom Juno, the queen 
of heaven, became jealous» and in her 
rage caused the lovely girl to be Struck 
down and changed into a bear. 
*'The prostrate wretch lifts up her head in 

praycr. 
Her arms grow shaggy, and deformed with hair, 
Her nails are sharpened into pointed claws, 
Her hands bear half her weigfat and tum to 

paws; 
Her lips, that once would tempt a god. begin 
To grow distorted in an ugly grin. 

And lest the supplicating brüte roight reach 
The ears of Jove, she was dcprived of specch. 
How did she fear to lodge in woods alone, 
And haunt the fields and meadows once her 

own! 
How often would the deep-mouthed dogs por- 

sue, 
Whilst from her hounds the frightened hunters 

flew." 

A long time after Callisto's misfortune, 
her son Areas was out hunting, and 
Struck upon the trail of his transformed 
mother while in the woods. He finally 
discovcred her and was in the act of 
transHxing her with his spear, when 
Jupiter, resenting so horrible an act, at 
once interposed, and transferred them 
both to the heavens, placing them among 
the circumpolar constellations, whcre 
they have ever since continued, being 
known as the Big and Little Bear. The 
latter constellation contains but twenty- 
four Stars, of which three are of the third 
and four of the fourth magnitude. It is 
not so generally recognized as its supe- 
rior counlerpart, but it is, nevertheless, 
a well-defined figure, and contains as its 
most important feature, the North Polar 
Star— Polaris. This star is located at 
the extremity of the handle of the Little 
Dipper. It was called by the Grccks 
Cynosure,and was, uütil the invention of 
the mariner's compass, the guiding star, 

•'Whose £EÜthful beams conduct the wandcring 

ship, 
Through the wide desert of the pathless decp." 

The distance of Polaris from the earth 
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is so great that, though it is moving 
through Space at the rate of niaety miles 
a minute, no change in its position is 
perceptible to us. It requires nearly 
fifty years for the rays of light issuing 
from its surface to reach the earth, so 
that when we look at the star we know 
that the ray which strikcs our eye set out 
upon its journey nearly half a Century ago. 
Itj is Said by an astronomer upon this 
subject, that, «we cannot be sure that 
the Star is now in existence, since if it 
were destroyed to-day it wouid be fifty 
years before we shouid miss it.'* 

Of the consteliations mentioned in the 
Scriptures are the twins, Castor and 
Poliux, and the mighty hunter, Orion. 
The first is a beautiful figure distin- 
guished by two parallel rows of bright 
Stars two of which are of the first mag- 
nitude. The mythological history of 
Castor and Poliux is an afiectlng story of 
fraternal love. The twin brothers had 
each achleved fame in his particular oc- 
cupation, one in training horses, the other 
in the manly art of boxing. They were 
inseparable in all their adventures. They 
accompanied Jason on the Argonautic 
expedition in search of the golden fieece. 
St. Elmo*s fire, which sailors regard with 
superstitiouS delight, but which is really 
an effect of electricity on masts and 
sails, is Said to have its origin in the Ar- 
gonautic trip, when during a fearful 
Storni one of the heroes of the expedi- 
tion played upon his charmed lyre and 
prayed to the gods for the cessation of 
the tempest. He was answered, the 
Storni abated, and it was discovered by 
all present that star-like fiames of light 
shone brilliantly upon the heads of the 
twin brothers. From that time the sail- 
ors regarded them as patron deities. 

A'fter returning from this expedition, 
Castor was slain, and Poliux, bei^g over- 
come with grief, desired death also. Ju- 
piter granted him the privilege of either 
sharing his brother's immortality or 
dwelling upon Mount Olympus with the 
gods. He preferred the former, and 
thus togetherthey shine forth as the par- 
ticular guardian stars of the followers of 
the sea, who, in the '»Days of Ancient 
Rome," used to sing: 



" Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 

If once the great Twio Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails." 

Orion is the most beautiful constella- 
tion of the heavens. He is represented 
with a sword ii> his belt, a club in his 
right hand, and the skin of a lion in his 
left. He was a great hunter, who, as- 
piring to the hand of a celebrated beauty, 
whose father opposed the match, endured 
from the latter the awfül suffering of 
having both eyes put out. However, he 
was conducted by a sympathizing friend 
to a narrow gorge, where, as the first rays 
of the morning sun streamed forth, he 
gazed steadfastly'and faithfully upon its 
face. The healing rays restored his 
sight, and he, becoming proud and vain- 
glorious, boasted that he could slay any 
beast that the earth could produce. As 
a humiliation to his pride, he was bitten 
in the heel by a scorpion, from which he 
died. 

Orion's place in the firmament is 
among the equatorial consteliations, and 
is Seen a little south of the zenith, on its 
course over our heads in this latitude. 
Four brilliant stars, in the form of an 
elongated Square, mark the outlines of 
the figure. Betelgeuse, a beautiful ruddy 
Star of the first magnitude, is in the right 
Shoulder. Rigel, also a star of the first 
magnitude, is in the left foot. 

Bellatrix and Saiph are the other dis- 
tinguished, though less brilliant, corner 
Stars. Three bright stars, at equal dis- 
tances from each other, located near the 
centre of the parallelogram formed by 
those named above, are known as the 
Ell and Yard, as they form a line just 
three Äegrees long, and are very useful 
in measuring the distances of the stars. 
They also constitute what is called Ja- 
cob's rod, and the belt of Orion. They 
are referred to in the foUowing passage 
from the Book of Job: 

«Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion." Ninety-Eight, 



If any one speaks evil of you, Ict 
your life be so that no one will belle ve 
him. 
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WISE BUILDERS. 



*'Wh osoever beareth these sayingsol mine, 
anddoeth thero, I will liken tum unto a wise 
man who built bis bouse upon a rock; and tbe 
rain descended, and tbe floods carae, and tbe 
winds blew, and beat upon tbat house^and it feil 
not, for it was founded upon a rock. And ev- I 
ery one tbat bearetb tbese sayings of nodne, and ^ 
doetb tbem not. sball be Ukened unto a foolish , 
man wbo built bis bouse upon tbe sand; and tbe j 
rain descended, and tbe floods came, and tbe , 
winds blew, and beat upon tbat bouse, and it 
feil, and great was tbe &11 of it." — yesus. 

How universally expericncc lestifies to 
this trutb of Divine philosophy, and yet 
how often also is it that experience is the 
only ihing which brings that conviction 
to the soul. Few are satisfied with the 
knowledge to be acquired by Observation ; 
nations are thus culpable, communities 
thus unreflecting, and individuals thus 
perish, even in sight of the goal of their 
desires. If mankind "sow to the wind, 
they reap the whirlwind." If they plant 
thorns, grapes are not the product of their 
planting; and for every mental, moral, 
reiigious, scientific or social superstruc- 
ture, there must be afoundation deepand 
broad enough to sustain the projected 
edifice. It will not do to have the foun- 
dation unequal, if any altitude is to be 
gained; the dorne of St. Paul, London, 
or the soaring spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, could never have been raised unless 
the base had been well prepared. Long 
ere their giddy height was reached they 
would have been prone on the earth, by 
reason of sinking, and the marvelous 
symmetry of the one, and the needle-like 
delicacy of the other, would long have 
perished from the whirling world. 

Architecturally there are illustrations 
where the conditions were unequal; the 
leaning tower of Pisa, the round tower 
of Ireland and some of tbe porcelain 
towers öf China lean far from the per- 
pendicular, but it is evident that the de- 
parture from the centre of gravity will 
only permit of a limited elevation, and 
almost the only end such structures sub- 
serve is to arouse the question of the 
curious, as to whether the deflection was 
accidental or designed. 



We have heard sometimes of men "so 
straight, that they leaned the other 
way ;" and the expression b very apt to 
suggest the ancient saying, ** God made 
man upright, but he has sought'out 
many inventions ;" he expects bis ideals 
from processes which are impossible, 
because they controvert the whole econ- 
omy of the eternities. Old and young 
cxpect to be delivered from the crookcd 
and leaning perversities of ignorance 
without any determined search after iih 
telligence ; men expect rounded charac- 
ters from one-sided discipline; yet the 
neglected faculty is a protest agaiast 
over anxiety in other directions,aDd a 
lob-sided creation is the ever preseat 
testimony to the fact that no master's 
thought was there. Devotion to one idea 
may show the pos»ibilities of cultivation, 
but in this way monstrosities are formed; 
and all such creations belittle tbe best 
ideal of a comprehensive soul. Giants 
come from no such stock as that; pig- 
mies only are their progeny in a compar- 
ative sense. 

Probably there is greater equilibrium 
in the soul of one used to c^smopolitan 
thought, even without profundity, than is 
possible with a person really profoundin 
one or two directions. The poet may 
have some impression on his race, and 
yet be only a sot ; the scientist, and yet 
be a blasphemer against God ; the rcli- 
gionist, and yet be a blind fanatic; the 
social reformer, and yet the foundation 
stone of marriage may be ignored by him; 
the politician,and yet his band be grecdy 
for bribes ;tbe employer,and yet his wealth 
may be simply robbery from the laborer. 
These forces are in society; they givea 
certain tone to its music, a certain color 
to its landscape, but with it all tbe best 
attributes of man may be in measurable 
abeyance. 

Many of the most marked features of 
life may be unseen by the youth of this 
Territory; the gloss and glitter, the 
shame and darkness found on earth, may 
be alike unknown, and because of this 
they may be unable on any large scale to 
judge of cause and effect; they may not 
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coDsciously realize the perversion or 
misapplication of powers or faculdes 
which they themselves possess, but it is 
abundantly evident that there is every- 
where in Utah, among her youth of both 
sexes, a certain reaching after excel- 
lence, more universal than exists else- 
where. While there are a few everywhere 
without ambition and disinclined to ef- 
fort, the majority want to be, and are 
-working to become, enlarged in cbarac- 
ter, in ability, in knowledge» in action ; to 
be ijifonned on many topfe»; to be useful 
in many directions, and to call into aetive 
use as many of the wondrous faculties 
-with which they are endowed, as pos- 
^ible. 

It is not intended that man shall be 
only religious, but the fact that he is al- 
lied in origin and destiny to the Gods, 
3hould cause his religion — his faith to 
give glow and lustre to every duty of 
his surging life ; it is not intended that 
man shall be social only, a unit of the 
body politic, but it is implied that in the 
amplitude of his reaching thought, sei- 
fishness and tyranny shall sink to an un- 
wept grave, and that in brotherly devo- 
tion to another's interest he shall forever 
best subserve his own. It is not intended 
that in any narrow sectional sense he 
shall be either partisan or national, he 
will, while making allowances for per- 
sonal idiosyncracies, and the power of 
tradition^ sweep the afar-off horizon of 
human habitation, and know that **God 
hath made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth." It is not intended that he 
shall be satisfied with simple agriculture, 
simple mechanics, simple ofiice, but 
from the broad platform of Nature's 
works and Natureis laws, it is expected 
he will enter into communion with the 
" Master Artist," the " Great Mechanic," 
the ** Divine Artificer," and in all labor 
seek to reproduce the positive perfec- 
tion of eternal years, so the skill of the 
Creator will blossom in his handiwork, 
and all the skill, ingenuity and invention 
of his time will be but a reproduction of 
that which hath been, or simply a trans- 
lation of earth to heaven. 

It is not intended that in any sense he 
shall be a cringing slave; no priestcraft 



or kingcraft shall carry capture his un- 
willing powers ; no tyrant in any guise 
shall usurp authority or* cage an unwill- 
ing or a moulting bird; for individual ac- 
cess to inspirational energy is the key 
given of the Gods, by which the gates of 
all pro^ess can alone be opened or con- 
tinued closed. 

And this thought is everywhere po- 
tent in the youth of Utah; they will not 
brook a meddler or a knave ; they want 
no blatant teacher nor sympathizing trai- 
tor; they are not in love with hypocrisy 
orcant; they are not susceptible to the 
oiTy toBgfu« or the professional garb; 
they pay but little deference to brief au- 
thority, when Usurpation and chicancery 
are its undisguised characteristics ; but 
they are as amenable as the leaves to the 
zephyr, as the flowers to the sunshine, 
as the earth to its master planet, or, as 
our System to the pole star,whenever the 
voice of the good Shepherd and the in- 
fluence of the good Spirit is within 
sound or feeling. 

Thus aided, they are laying a good 
foundation, and the whole building 
"fitly framed together," is growing before 
mankind, prophesy has predicted its 
success; statesmen realize its breadth 
and scope, and begin to have **dim 
visions" of its triumph ; scientists have 
pronounced it as an eternal law, "the 
survival of the fittest;" and the poor 
and meek among men discern the band 
of Deity, and have become more sanguine 
than statesman orscientist, for they have 
caught the spirit of the prophets ; they 
have faith in God, and faith in Zion, and 
faith in Truth, and faith in themselves ; 
**the foundation of God standeth sure;" 
**the stone which the builders refused is 
become the head of the corner;" he is the 
"tried stone," "the sure foundation," so 
"he that believeth shall not make haste." 

The young men and women of Utah, 
understand thi§; the society represented 
by the Contributor comprehends this, 
and all their effort, even when most 
fragmentary and sectional, is such as to 
make them the "Wise Builders" among 
mankind! H. W. Naisbitt. 



Be just before you are generous. 
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THE SUNBEAM. 
Only a little glimmerinii;, dancing ray 
of light, but on its golden wings what 
blessings did it not bear. It came to the 
Window of the room where all Ihrough- 
the long dreary night the weary sufferer 
had restlessly tossed to and fro. The 
hired nurse had carefuUy closgd the 
shutters, to exclude the light of the early 
morn, and^ availing herseif of a few 
moments' rest, had fallen asleep in her 
chair. But notwithstanding all her pre- 
caution, the little sunbeam found one 
crack where it could peep through, and 
throw all its soft shimmering brightness 
füll upon the face of the invalid. The 
sick woman gave a Start of glad surprise, 
for it had been many weary days since 
even one ray of the glorious sunlight 
had fallen upon her vision. She spread 
out her thin^ almost transparent hands to 
catch the genial glow, and a faint smile 
passed over her emaciated face. Silent- 
ly she feasted upon the golden bright- 
ness, as it whispered to her of the great 
blue arch above, and the earth with its 
carpet of green, awaking to new life and 
beauty atits touch; forgetting her pain, 
she sank into a quiet slumber. And, 
when the physician came, a smile of 
satisfaction wreathed his lips, as he saw 
the improved sUte of his patient. Ah ! 
Poctor, what all your drugs failed to do, 
that little golden messenger' from heaven 
accomplished, for it wooed sweet sleep 
to the eyes that before had refuscd to 
close. It came to the cell of an fnnocent 
man condemned to death. As it glided 
through the heavy gratcs at the window, 
it found him in despair; his face buried 
in his hands, and his form writhing in 
agony at hisfate; it struggled through 
the locked fingers, until some of its 
gentle presence was feit upon the face. 
The man looked quickly up, and as he 
beheld the ray of light Streaming across 
the dingy cell, a glimmer of hope came 
to his heart. So thoroughly had circum- 
stances seemed against hiJh, that he had 
not struggled against them; he roused to 
new energy, he sent for his counsel, and 
before the bright sun had set, measures 
had been adopted, which resulted in the 
complete restoration of iiis freedom, 



and the discovery of the guilty party in 
whose stead he might have sufiered. 

Lightly the little sunbeam danced up- 
on the floor, and the Infant sitting there, 
lavished in glee as it stretched its tiny 
hands to catch the golden treasure« It 
softly passed through the church win- 
dow and kissed the brow of the fair 
young bride in holy benediction, as she 
united her destiny with the choice of her 
heart. 

It came to the mourner^ who, with 
bowed head and grief-stricken heart, be- 
held the remains of a loved one lowered 
into the cold earth. It pierced even the 
confines of the tomb, and whispered of 
the sunlight of the '^Summer land of 
song," and of the Sun of Righteousness, 
who, with healing in His wings, wouid 
come to their hearts. But we may not 
enumerate all the gladness and peace it 
brought as it glided on its mission of 
light and beauty. Ah, blessings on thee, 
little sunbeam; may we open our hearts 
and homes, and give thee a hearty wel- 
come. Come to US, and with thy healing 
rays dispel the selfishness^and unkind- 
ness from our hearts, and the black- 
winged messenger of disease from our 
homes. 



SMOKING CIGARETTES. 

There is a habit, says an exchange, 
which a few years ago was almost 
wholly unknown, but which you meet 
with at every turn, that ought, if pos- 
sible, to be stamped out of existence. 
We refer to the smoking of cigarettes by 
our American youth. 

Not to exaggerate the matter at all, it 
is sapping their young life, causing a de- 
terioration of the brain tissue, and en- 
feebling the intellectual powers. Our 
young folks who read this paragraph will 
notbelieve the assertion; nevertheless, 
it is universally asserted by our best 
physicians that the weight of tobacco in 
a cigar, worked into cigarettes, does ten» 
fold in Jury, Partly because, owing to its 
shortness, the smoke enters the mouth 
hot, partly because there is nothing to 
hold the poisonous oils and alkaloids, 
which are taken into the mouth and then 
into the S3'stem, 
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Then, too, cigarette smoklng results in 
great loss of nervous force> and not only 
so^ but it causes that peculiar action of 
the heart known as "tobacco hcart," re- 
sulting in wakefulness, consequent upon 
a sense of suffocation and irregulär beat- 
ing of the heart. Boys ought not to 
smoke at all, and it would be a blessed 
boon if the earth should refuse to grow 
another ounce of tobacco. But if Smok- 
ing is to be followed, the least objection- 
able form is the long-stem pipe, then the 
cigar; the cigarette is the most injurious 
of all. 

All thls talk about the harmlessness of 
ricc paper — which isn*t rice paper at all 
— is humbug. This and all paper has an 
empyrenmatic oil, the eifect of which is 
to irritate the mucous membrane> causing 
catarrh. Tobacco, so far from being a 
stimulant, is the most powerful depres- 
sor of the vital forces known. In fact, 
any smoker — especially any cigarette 



smoker — can test this for himself. The 
moment he commences smoking, he will 
find nature has to quicken his pulse to 
compensate for the enfeebled action of 
the heart. 

We are growing up a generation of 
pale-faced revellers, cadaverous youths, 
who are'looking to build up an emascu- 
lated manhood upon cigarette stumps. 
What would be thought of a lot of ship 
carpenters who should devote their time 
and skill to making a wreck, when, with 
the expenditure of less time and money, 
they might construct a full-rigged ship? 
And what shall be thought of the 
American youths who, in like manner, 
are seeking to construct an enfeebled 
structure, verging on idiocy, when they 
might make themselves magnificent man- 
hood? 



Better one word in time than two after- 
ward. 
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This World has gold and influence, 

With votaries at her shrine, 
Who bow down at the throne of might, 

However stained with crime. 
They'Ugrasptheblood-stainedhand, if rieh, 

As of a fnend and brother, 
And spum the man whom tnith reoeives, 
Whose noble heart and bosom heaves 

In fnendship for another. 

It is not gold nor influence 

Reveal man's native wortk, 
Nor high-flown Claims of pedigree 

To royal rank or birth; 
But chastity, adomed with love, 

Faith, hope and charity, 
Will give to him a nobler narae, 
And wreathe hb brow with brighter üame, 

Through all etemity. 

All monuments and tabulars 

Are things of minor worth; 
All glittering ores and sparkling gems 

Are fragments of the earth; 
And like all things of earthly note, 

Will pass into decay; 
But vlrtue, truth and honesty 
Are attributes that never die, 

Or ever &de away. 



So with the noble hearted soul, 

Who feels too proud to live 
On others' toil, or ask a boon 

He would not fireely give. 
However lowly his estate, 

A helping.hand I'd lend, 
And ask no pomp or pageant might; « 
If he'd but batUe for the right, 

I'd hall him as a friend. 

Give me a body hale and strong, 

A spiril meek in pride; 
A bosom friend to share my lot. 

In whom I can confide. 
I'd ask no lordUng for his gold, 

Or wealth to render aid; 
But Heaven to bless me as I try 
To toil through life, and so enjoy 

The wealth these hands have made. 

- The only monument I wish 

To erown this life 's reireat, 
Is a piain inscription of my name, 

Placed at my head or feet. 
This Epitaph I £ain would have 

When life hath closed her span; 
That those who view roe as I lay, 
In truth may be constrained to say; 
* • There lies an honest man. ' ' R, Alldridge, 
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THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSI- 
NATION. 

On the second day of July, Ihe nation 
and the world was horrified to learn that 
President James A. Garfield had been 
shot by an assassio, in Washington. 
The news flashed over the civilized world 
in a few moments after the awful deed, 
and was verified during the day by 
particular accounts of the circumstances 
of the assault, by a description of the 
would-be murderer, Charles J. Guitteau, 
of Chicago, and of the nature of the 
wound received by the President. For 
the first two or three days hopes for the 
recovery of Mr. Garfield were scarcely 
entertained by the physicians in charge, 
or by the people. 

In consequence of the universal gloom 
of the occasion, the usual celebration of 
the Fourth of July, was abandoned 
throughout the country. Elaborate ar- 
rangements had been made in Salt Lake 
City, by the old Citizens and by the Out- 
siders, to have separate celebration 
exercises— both were abandoned. A 
feeling of genuine sorrow was expressed 
on the faces of all Citizens. President 
John Taylor, at a meeting of the people's 
celebration committee, made some timely 
remarks, in which not only the horror 
he feit as an individual was expressed, 
but the sentiment of the whole people in 
relation to so dastardly a deed. 

For the time all other feelings than of 
profound sympathy for the sufferer, and 
his family, and of execration for the 
miserable wretch who fired the assassin's 
weapon, and of sorrow that such deeds 
should occur in our free land of liberty. 



were buried. Telegrams from all parts of 
the union and from all nations poured in 
to the Executive Mansiontestifyingtothe 
universal sympathy and concem the sad 
incident had developed. From the time 
that the case appeared less hopeless, 
and thoughts were entertained of the 
possible recovery of the President, con- 
gratulatory messages, containing words 
of encouragement and prayers for his 
welfare, were more numerous than those 
of sympathy at first received; aod as 
the daily reports have been sent out fiom 
the sick Chamber, signifying improve- 
ment in the wounded man's condition, 
thankfulness has taken the place of 
apprehension in the hearts of the people. 
At the present writing the whole nation 
is waiting to learn the hoped for, and 
generally expected, announcement that 
President Garfield is out of danger, when 
they will celebrate his recovery in such 
thanksgiving ceremonies as the world 
has never witnessed before, for the 
restoration to life of any of her sons. 

This deed,occurring in the fairest land 
on earth, in the most liberal government, 
at a time of general peace and prosperity, 
awakens lively thoughts upon the condi- 
tion of mankind in relation to the designs 
and purposes of their Creator. We arc 
taught in the sacred writings to acknowl- 
edge the band of God in all things. 
But when an upright, high minded gentle- 
man, occupying the position that Mr. 
Garfield does, is wantonly assailed by an 
assassin in the effort to murder, most 
gloomy and terrible thoughts are sugges- 
ted, in acknowledging the band of God 
in such a deed. And yet the piain duty 
of Christian men is to follow the Scrip- 
tural injunction, and harmonize it with 
the circumstances and condition of the 
times in which we live, as best we may. 
It is whoUy impossible to do this satis- 
factorily without the aid of Divine liglit. 
If we knew the purposes of the Lord, we 
might be able to see wherein His wisdom 
is displayed in permitting so atrocious a 
crime to be committed ; a crime, which 
not only endangered the life of an indi- 
vidual, but assails the freedom and 
attacks the prerogatives of ofl&cc, which 
the govemment professes to securc. Of 
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course the deed was the act of a mad- 
man, without confederates or sympa- 
thisers. He is not however irresponsibly 
insane. He was mad because he was 
disappointed in seeking for oifice, and 
he knew what he was doing when he 
attempted to take the President's life. 

Our nation was brought into existence 
through the favor of God, who decreed, 
ages before its establishment, that a free 
people should be raised up on this land, 
from among the GeQtiles, over whom no 
king should rule. He promised great 
blessings to the people of that nation, 
when they should receive it, but He im- 
posed the Obligation on their part that 
they should be lovers of liberty, and law, 
and Order. He said that if they feil 
away from the spirit which should actu- 
ate its founders, and charactize their ef- 
forts to organize it upon the earth, and 
should continue in darkness, unrepen- 
tant, He would permitthem to go on until 
they should fill up their cup of iniquity, 
when He would wreak vengeance upon 
them and destroy them. These predic- 
tions God made through His prophets, 
to the forefathers of the aborigines of 
this land of America — a people that He 
has preserved for many generations, for 
they are of the blood of Israel, and are 
yet to reallze the blessings of Israel. 

There is something prophetic of the 
destruction of this free people,in the Ob- 
ligation the Almighty has thus demanded 
from the sons of the Revolutionary 
fathers, and well may they take warning 
when they fall from the spirit and stray 
from the path in which t^eir fathers 
walked. Perhaps a comparison of the 
moti ves men now have for desiring office, 
with those that pervaded the breasts of 
Washington and his contemporaries, 
would reveal a State of loyal interest in 
the modern officeholder, in which selfish- 
ness, pride, and all the baser attributes 
of mind, sully the pure love of liberty, 
and the righteous desire to do good to 
his country and his fellowman, that might 
suggest the beginning of Heaven's wrath 
to be poured out upon the lovers of ini- 
quity. 

In a Word we will express it as our be- 
lief: the comiption of men in office, the 



clamoring for spoils which ofBce sccures, 
the self-aggrandizement which results, 
and the abuse of power in the oppression 
of the weak, all of which, in a general 
scnse, applies to our national administra- 
tion to-day, and has for many years past, 
has awakened the vengeance of^Hii3a,who 
declared that the people should not be 
oppressed on this land, and if we will so 
take it, we may see the hand of God, in 
striking Mr. Garfield down, as a warn- 
ing to the nations. 

We do not mcan that personally the 
President has performed any act in his 
administration, for which he should now 
lie at the point of death. But he is the 
representative of the nation that God 
helped to build on this land a hundrcd 
vears ago, that men of all the world 
might find a refuge herc,from tyranny,and 
live in liberty, pursuing whatever course 
of life that seemed unto them good,while 
not infringing on the rights of othcrs. 
Are there any who do not enjoy this lib- 
erty? If so, then expect to witness the 
chastisement of God. Are the weak op- 
pressed? Are the Indians driven to the 
wall, stripped and scourged! Are men 
curtailed in the free worship of God, ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience? 
Have they suffered martyrdom for reli- 
gion here? Are people of this great 
Commonwealth mied over by men not of 
their choice ? Are there any threatened 
with the curtailment of their prescnt lib- 
erties? If so, then look for the baring 
of the arm of Jehovah. If evils exist in 
our national affairs, may it please our 
Father above to enlighten the adminis- 
trators thereof, that they may see and 
correct them, and thus avoid the awful 
doom of which we have a warning, when 
it is possible for the President of the 
freest nation under heaven to be driven 
to death, as the monarchs of absolute 
despotism are in the old world. 

We pray for the recovery of President 
Garfield, and demand the punishment of 
his assailant. We hope that the present 
Administration may gain the admiration 
and respect of all the world, which the 
correction of national abuses would se- 
cure ; and among thesc we would sug- 
gest, for their own credit, that they dcal 
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honorably with the red men, liberale the 
people of the Terrilories from colonial 
bondage, let the Latter-day Saints and 
all other religious bodies alone, to wor- 



ship as they please, and we believc God 
will add honor to that, with wbich the 
humanity and intelligence of such a 
course would be sure to crown them. 



YOUNG WRITERS. 



"He that writes, 
Or makes a feast, more certainly invites 
His judges than his friends; therc's not a guest 
But will find something wanting, or iU-drest," 

There is perhaps not a class of 
people in the world who are more severe- 
ly criticised than writers; and I was 
about lo say, they are the most sensitive, 
and suffer most under it; that may be 
wrong, however I do not assert it as 
positive. We hear remarks occasionally 
like these: "There are too many books ;" 
"There are too many scribblers who fancy 
they can write, who push their works 
upon the public ;" "The world is fuU of 
them, we don*t want so mjich rhyming 
and scribbling, we want real poetry and 
prose, worth careful reading;" "We want 
depth of thought and sentiment, and 
eloquent and brilliant expression; not so 
many common place writers." All this 
is very discouraging to the young, to the 
beginner, who must first try his skill and 
strength in the path of literature; I know 
some will say one should keep the ürst 
efforts to themselves, but the writer is not 
a good critic, he cannot possibly judge, 
without prejudice in favor of his own 
work; of course he should revise, cor- 
rect and re-write, but some one eise 
must be the judge. The world is not 
made up of geniuses, in fact they are 
very few, and those few are often in need 
of a balance. If only literary geniuses 
produced books and writings, the world 
would be scantily provided with litera- 
ture; great writers are about as scarce 
as great singers, and what should we do 
in all our little villages, in all our homes, 
our schools, and our churches, if people 
refused to sing because some one had 
succeeded in achieving a great musical 
triumph, and possessed a voice like a 
nightingale, and had set the world in a 
furore ; if such were the case the world 



would not be so füll of music as itis,and 
many a sad heart would lack the sweet 
consolation and healing balm that comes 
through the soothinf influence of song; 
it is a blessed thing, to be able to sing, 
or play on a musical instrument. It gives 
relief to the feelings, and voice and ex- 
pression to the holiest emotions of the 
soul ; then let us encourage all that which 
elevates and purifies; and whatevcr 
opens up avenues for the exalted emo- 
tions of the human soul, tends to füllet 
development of the inner life and pro- 
motes that higher culture, which is a Step 
in advancement towards the exaltation, 
we all desire to attain. 

Instead of discouraging those who 
have a desire to write, even though their 
efforts are poor, rather stimulate them to 
greater diligence, and more presistent 
effort, in cultivating the talent with which 
they have been endowed, or in pouring 
forth the song which is welling up in the 
soul. We have not too many writers, 
nor too many books in my humble opinion. 
We had far better pay out more money 
for books and reading matter, and less 
for many other things not so useful or 
pleasant in a home. I hope to sec the 
day wben in every home in the land, 
there will be a library of choice books 
and papers, suited to different tastes, and 
also musical Instruments, and other 
attractions for a home that will elevate 
the minds of the inmates and produce 
a higher mental and spiritual atmosphere, 
and make mankind more godlike in 
intelligence, which is said to be the glory 
of God, Himself. 

How foolish it would be when one has 
a song upon his Ups not to pour it forth, 
because some who are learned and able 
will criticise him severely or unjuslly; 
such a one is unjust to himself, and is 
not making use of the talent committed 
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to his keeping, and will one day be held 
accountable for hiding it. Such a one 
lacks fortitude, and needs encourage- 
mcnt from those who arc stronger or 
braver. St. Paul says, let those who arc 
strongbear the burdens of those who are 
weak, aod if we truly loved one another 
we would be morc willing to do this; but 
instead of such being the case^ many are 
ready to pull down and discourage those 
who are using their best endeavors to 
benefit the world of mankind, and often 
crush the one who is struggUng against 
difficulties, when they might reach out 
and help him ; a little inüuence to Sup- 
port one when making an earnest effort 
to develop one's gifts is most welcome^ 
and the gratitude of the receiver is ample 
recompense, for it is always more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

I know it is said true genius will sur- 
mount cvery difficulty and rise trium- 
phant in the greatest emergency, but un- 
less the genius has an indomitable will, 
or destiny has given him a particular 
mission to fill, such will not of necessity 
be the case; most geniuses have had 
patrons, men or women of influence,who 
have brought them forward, for true 
merit is modest and retiring; bcsides, 
geniuses are rare — they are like precious 
diamonds — but there are a quantity of 
other gems, and people with one talent 
or two are much more common in this 
World than those gifted with ten. 

Every human soul wants some devel- 
opment mentally, and one day we shall 
become more fuUy alive to this truth. In 
the Gospel there is füll scope for this 
development if itwere understood. There 
are many superior advantages for the 
Latter-day Saints that will, when compre- 
hended, more fully satisfy the yearnings 
of the human soul. 

But I am anticipating, to come back to 
the question under consideration in re- 
gard to writing and writers, we would 
say, never shrink from a duty because 
there is another who can perform it bet- 
ter, let not your heart fall you from writ- 
ing a few lines because you are not equal 
to Thackeray, or Carlyle, or George 
Eliot, or George Sand, or Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, but write in your own simple, 



unaffected, unpretentious style, and who 
knows but many people may be better 
pleased and more edified than with some 
heavy article from the pen of a great 
writcr. We want variety, and originality is 
always more acceptable than ^flFectation. 

Should a Star refuse to shine because 
some other more brilliant casts a shadow 
over it — it may be even the more lovely? 
What if the sparrow were to decline to 
sing because the robin's song was more 
admired. Each one may shine in his 
own way, it is not noble to refuse to do 
what one has the ability and talent to 
perform ; but it is very ignoble to dis- 
courage another in any pursuit or profes- 
sion; we may advise, if we think one 
has mistaken his calling, and so be help- 
ful to a friend. 

"Mormonism" is rieh in themes for the 
production of literature, and one may 
find subject for rhyme, for poetry, for a 
variety of prose works, for the drama, 
and for the most profound writings ; and 
though our home writers may not be very 
highly esteemed at present, and their 
works not so meritorious, yet those who 
desire to see Utah take an honorable 
place in the nation should encourage the 
author, and help sustain literary labor. 
"Despise not the day of small things," 
when we see the blossom it is significant 
of fruit; but the garden of literature 
wants great attention, careful culling, 
weeding and pruning. Our young people 
should try to do their literary work well, 
and not be oifended if they are not suc- 
cessful in being recognized at first. 

One grave fault of inexperienced writ- 
ers is that they are fearful of revising 
and correcting lest they lose the Inspira- 
tion; they have an idea that poets are in- 
spired, and themes actually given them 
Word for word, and that any correction 
would detract from the genuineness of 
its inspirationality. The Lord h^s given 
US our intellect— are we to make no use 
of it? Has He to put words in our 
mouths without our ever exerting our- 
selves? Certainly not. He expects us 
to apply our minds to gain knowledge 
and understanding, and seek diligently 
after wisdom. Such "a poem was given 
me," you will hear one say. It was cer- 
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taialy expected you would polish it then. 
As well say the marble cut from the 
quarry is the Lord's work, and we shall 
mar it if we attempt to shape or polish it. 
I would advise the young author to do 
his work well, to review and revise, and 
let his friends judge, and even then not 
be disappointed if the publishers should 
return it to him. Do not feel that you 
can never write again because your first 
manuscript was rejected ; many of those 
who are now the best writers of the day. 
have had this experience. Sing your 
song, it will cheer and elevate yourself if 
no other, and some poor lone one may 
listen and be comforted thereby. If you 
are not capable of reaching the highest 
notes, make as much melody as possible 
on the lower ones, and leave the higher 
for more cultivated or daring songsters ; 
but be sure and sing; your heart will be 
expanded by the notes ^ou strike, and 
others may hear and be gladdened. 



The humble daisy blossoming by the 
wayside chcers the weary traveler, and 
has as many admirers as the gayest 
flower that blooms in the garden ; so it 
often is with the homely writer, he 
blesses the lowly and the humble ; they • 
comprehend and appreciate him, his 
simple language is music* to them and 
they laugh at the critics, who deem his 
eiforts a failure. I rejoice to see progress 
in this direction and I feel sure there 
might be much more were some en- 
couragement held out to stimulate 
young writers. If those who have 
means and influence would become 
patrons of literature, and draw out some 
of the talent that at present is buried io 
obscurity, the Community might be en- 
riched, for there must from natural con- 
sequences be a mine of wealth io the 
hearts and minds of the young people 
bom and reared amidst these mountain 
vales. Amethyst, 
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QUARTERLY CONFERENCES. 

On Sunday evening, June 19, 1881, the 
Young Men's Mutual Improvement As- 
sociations of Parowan Stake, met in 
quarterly Conference. The Stake Presi- 
dency and other authorities were on the 
stand. The Young Ladies' Associations 
were also represenled. It was the first 
meeling of the kind held by the young 
people, and was designed to inaugurate 
regulär quarterly Conferences to be 
hereafter held by them. Eider Junius 
F. Wells being present, gave Instructions 
in relation to completing the Stake Or- 
ganization of the Y. M. M. I. A., and in 
regard to meetings, missionary labor, 
systematic exercises, etc. 

Bro. John Parry, Jr., who has hereto- 
fore becn the Stake Superintendent, ex- 
pressed his interest in the cause of 
mutual improvement, and his pleasure at 
the proposition to perfect the Organiza- 
tion. He had taken satisfaction in his 
past labors and desired to continue to do 
all in his power for the welfare of the 
young. The following officers were 



then nominated and unanimonsly sus- 
tained: Morgan Richards, Jr., of Paro- 
wan, Superintendent; John Parry, Jr., 
of Cedar, and John C. Dalton, of Paro- 
wan, Counselors; Wm. C. Morris, of 
Parowan, Secretary and Treasurer. 
These brethren signified Iheir willing- 
ness to act in the positions to which 
they were called, and the mecting was 
adjourned for three months. 



The quarterly Conference of the Y. M. 
M. I. Associations of the Weber Stake 
of Zion, held in the Tabernacle, O^den, 
July 10, 1881, had one distinguishing 
feature that is especially worthy of no- 
tice among its many good ones. It was 
that of having a programme, consisting 
of lectures on the first principles of the 
Gospel, songs, addrcsses, bistorical and 
otherwise, and readings. Some time ago 
the Presidents and Counselors of the 
different Wards met with the Central 
Board, and it was arranged that, at the 
quarterly Conferences hereafter to be 
held, each society should Uke a part by 
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having some of its members perform 
some ezercise suitable for such occa- 
sioDS. In otber words, it was desired 
tfaat the general Conference for the Slake 
should, in a larger degree, resemble the 
Circuit Conferences, where exercises are 
rendered in the forenoon by members of 
the circuit, and instructions given in the 
aftemoon by the Central Board. A Pro- 
gramme was arranged for the loth, which 
was strictly carried out, as foUows : " Lec- 
tiire on Faith," Fourth Ward, Ogden, by 
Wm. Jackson; " Repentance," Piain 
City, by James England ; **Anthem," by 
Ogden Choir; "Baptism," Huntsviliej 
by John Anderson ; " Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost," HarrisvlUe, by Noah L. Shurt- 
liff; "Roman History, ancient," Third 
Ward, Ogden, by Frank Greenw-ell. 
Remarks by President L. J. Herrick, 
and singing by the choir, Änished the 
forenoon exercises, and at two p. m. the 
foUowing was carried out, after the usual 
opening Services. The North Ogden 
Choir singing: "Essays," from various 
manuscript papers from the associations, 
read by Charles Wright; "Rise and 
Progress of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day SainU," Hooper, by G. R. 
Belnap; ''A Historical Essay on the 
Rise and Progress of Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations in Weber County," 
E. H. Anderson; "Anthem," North 
Ogden Choir. 

The remainder of the time was spent 
in listening to instructive discourses from 
President Woodruff and Apostle F. D. 
Richards. 

The exercises were rendered in a man- 
ner that held the strictest attention of 
the large audience, and that brought 
forth words of encouragement and praise 
from all who were present; in fact, the 
undertaking was so successful that it 
was decided to have a programme of 
this kind for our next Conference. This 
was read by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on programme, and the present 
officers of the Central Board were con- 
firmed. Counselor L. A. Herrick made 
a few clpsing remarks, the North Ogden 
Choir sang an anthem, and President 
Wilford Woodruff pronounced the bene- 
diction, with which one of the most in- 



teresting and pleasing Conferences of the 
young that has ever before been held in 
this Stake of Zion, was brought to a 
close. E. H. Anderson^ 

Secretary. 

CENSUS REPORTS OF THE MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 

On the character of the Young Men's 
and Young Ladies' Associations, being 
represented by special agent Hon. Arthur 
L. Thomas, of this city, the census au- 
thorities at Washington D. C, con- 
cluded to have them reported under the 
"Statistics of Education," and for that 
purpose have forwarded to Mr. Thomas 
the necessary schedules. 

On examining these, the General Super- 
intendency of the Y. M. M. I. A., have 
discovered that our Associations will be 
able to render a very füll and complete 
response to nearly all of the questions 
propounded. And request the officers 
of the Associations to be careful, explicit 
and prompt in filling out the blanks. 
The Stake Superintendents are particu- 
larly urged to assist in getting the 
Associations of their respective Stakes 
fully and uniformly reported. The 
Schedules will be sent to them in bulk 
with franked envelopes for their distribu- 
tion, and it is expected that they will, for 
the credit of our Association and the 
Educational Status of our people, take 
pleasure in rendering whatever aid lies 
in their power to make as creditable an 
exhibit of the Organization, as the facts 
will justify. The Young Ladies Associ- 
ations are expected to be equally in- 
terested in rendering their reports. 

That uniformity may be observed in 
filling out the Schedules, the following 
list of questions, contained in each blank 
with suggestive answers in parentheses, 
such as it is believed all Associations 
can adopt, is presented as a guide to the 
officers: 

SCHEDULE XII. 



EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Including Archseological, Art, His- 
torical, Geographical, Medical, and other 
established Associations or .Societies, 
National, State, and local, meeting oc- 
casionally or periodically for the discus- 
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sion of questions relating to the various 
Arts and Sciences, Philosophy, Religion, 
&c., with a view to the dissemination of 
knowledge. 

{A^ — Inquiries as to Locatioriy Name^ 
Officty SupervisioHy eic, 

1. State: (Utah;) County: (Salt 
Lake;) TownorCity: (Salt Lake City.) 

2. Füll name of Association: (Young 
Men's Mutual Improvement Association 
of the Sixth Ward.) 

3. General Statement of purposes: 
(Religious, Moral, and Intellectual 
Culture.) 

4. Whenfounded? (May, i, 1873.) 

5. By whom founded? (Church Au- 
thorities of the Ward.) 

6. How govemed? (By board of 
officers.) 

7. Title of governing board: (Associa- 
tion Presidency.) 

8. How is the board constituted? (By 
election of a President, two Counselors, 
a Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian.) 

9. If this Association occupies a 
special building, does it own or rent it? 
(Does not.) 

10. If it occupies rented rooms, State 
howmany are thusoccupied: (One.) 

11. Use of various rooms occupied: 
(For meetings.) 

12. How many regulär meetings were 
held in 1880?— weekly: (30;) monthly: 
(8.) 

13. How many occasional meetings 
held during 1880? (i.) 

{B,) — Management^ Membershipy 
Purposes^ etc, 

14. Name, title, and address of chief 
officer: (Jas. H. Anderson, President, 
Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

15. How, and what length of time 
chosen? (By election, annually.) 

16. What are the conditions ofmem- 
bership? (Good moral character.) 

17. Is the membership limited ; if so, 
to whatextent? (Not limited.) 

18. Members. Number of active 
membersin 1880: Male: (75;) Total: 
(75.) Honorary members: (None.) 
Whole number of membersin 1880: (75.) 
Whole number of members since 1870: 
(About 150.) 

19. Instruction. Was systematic In- 



struction given regularly under tbe 
auspices of this Association during the 
year 1880? (Yes.) If so, relating to 
what subjects? (Scriptures, Church and 
General History. Varied Scientific and 
Philosophical studies, and Politics.) If 
in classes, in how many and how often? 
(Not in classes.) By lectures or tcxt- 
books? (By Lectures.) 

20. The number who have been thus 
instructed — since 1870, male: (140;) 
Total: (140.) Year ending 1880, male: 
(70;) Total: (70.) Whatis the cost of 
Instruction given as above? To mem- 
bers: (Nothing.) To others than mem- 
bers: (Nothing.) 

21. If lectures are regularly given 
under the auspices of the Association^ 
indicate the number given in the year 
1880: (Average 2 at each meeting— 
about 75.) And the subjects treated: 
(Scriptures, Church and General History, 
Physiology, Natural Philosophy, Laws 
and Government, Natural History.) 

22. What was the average attendancc 
at each of the above lectures? (75.) 

23. Admission fees: (None.) 

24. If the Association is possessed of 
Art, Historical, Philosophical, Scientific 
or other collections or Libraries, indicate 
their character and value: (50 volumes 
of miscellaneous books.) 

26. Publications. If any publications 
are issued by this Association, indicate 
their character: (A manuscript paper, 
devoted to the objects of the Associa- 
tion.) State whether published weekly, 
monthly, yearly, or occasionally: (Semi- 
monthly.) 

29. Inquiries as to Finances: Income 
in 1880 — From members: Fees and dues, 
($ — ); Donations, ($10.00;) Invested 
funds, ($ — ^ ; Amountof Principal, ($— ); 
From publications, ($— ) ; From lectures, 
($— ); Other sources, ($— ); Total in- 
come, ($10.00.) 

30. Expendituresin 1880: Rent,(|— ); 
Care of rooms, ($5.00); Publications, 
($2.00); Lectures, ($—): Total expcndi- 
tures, ($7.00.) • 

31. Value of buildings owned by the 
Association, ($ — ^ ; Value of other pro- 
perty owned by the Association, ($— .) . 

Remarks, etc. 
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PRESIDENT JOSEPH YOUNG. 



On Saturdaymorninia:, July 16, 1881, the 
honored subject of this sketch breathed 
bis last. He had for several weeks suc- 
cumbed to general weakness and debility 
incident to old age, and quietly feil 
asleep, surrounded by loving kindred 
and friends. His body was free from 
disease, and bis last days were devoid 
of pain. Like a shock of com fully ripe 
be was gatbered bome. Having fulfilled 
bis mission bere and lived beyond tbe 
time usually allotted to man, be realized 
in bis closing bours on eartb tbat " tbe 
cnd of tbe rigbteonß is peace." 

Josepb Young, Sen., was bom in Hop- 
kinton, Middlesex Co., Mass.^ April 7, 
1797, and was tbe second son of Jobn 
Young and Nabbie Howe. His cbild- 
bood and early youtb were spent at 
bome, wbere bis kind and affectionate 
nature was stimulated by tbe tender 
treatment and Cbristian precept, cbar- 
acterizing bis parents and tbeir fam- 
ily. He imbibed at an early period of 
life tbe spirit of religion, and became 
an entbusiastic cburcb member. Join- 
ing tbe Metbodists, be soon began to 
preacb tbeir doctrines, and was tbus 
engaged, wben, in tbe early spring of 
1832, bis brotber, tbe late President 
Brigbam Young, brougbt tbe glad tidings 
of tbe restored Gospel of Jesus Cbrist, 
as announced by tbe Propbet Josepb 
Smitb. His religious entbusiasm proved 
to be genuine love of truth, ratber than 
bigoted devotion to a sectarian creed, 
and be was easily converted to tbe prin- 
ciples of tbe Gospel, wbicb he received 
in a grateful and believing beart. He was 
baptized in Marcb, 1832, in Columbia, 
19 



Pennsylvania, and ordained an Eider in 
tbe Cburcb. Very soon after receiving 
tbe Gospel bis faitb was severely tried 
by an unbelieving relative, wbo was 
stricken with sickness wbile revillng tbe 
New Faitb. Tbe ailment becoming se- 
rious,tbe sufFerer finally besougbt Brotber 
Young to lay bands on bim, according to 
tbe Order of tbe Cburcb for tbe bealing 
of tbe sick. Witb tbis request be fear- 
fully complied, and tbe first case of beal- 
ing tbat eitber bad ever witnessed was 
the immediate result. 

From tbis time to tbe end of bis life 
"Uncle Josepb," as be was affection- 
ately called by the people, continued 
without wavering in tbe faitb be bad 
received. He gatbered with the Saints 
in Kirtland at a very early day, and was 
one of the ürst Seventies ordained. 
February 28, 1835, he was called by tbe 
Prophet Josepb Smith to be the First 
President of all tbe Seventies, wbicb 
Position be beld until bis deatb. He 
was a member of tbe famous Zion's 
Camp wbicb went up to Missouri in 1834, 
and endured at tbat time much privation 
and bardship. x 

The following cbapter from the His- 
tory of the Cburcb, includingbis account 
of tbe horrible massacre at Haun's Mill, 
is one of the most graphic Statements of 
the sufTe rings and persecutions, during 
those dark days of Missouri on record. 
We reproduce his affidavit as sworn and 
subscribed tobefore Justice C. M.Woods> 
at Quincy, Adams County, 111., June 4, 
1839: 

** On the sixth day of July last, I started 
witb my family from Kirtland, Ohio, for 
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the State of Missouri; thc County of 
Caldwell, in the upper part of the State, 
being the place of my destination. 

"On thc thirteenth day of October I 
crossed the Mississippi at Louisiana, at 
which place I heard vague reports of the 
disturbances in the upper country, but 
nothing that could be relied upon. I con- 
tinued my course westward tili I crossed 
Grand River, at a place called Compton's 
Ferry, at which place I heard, for the 
first time, that if I proceeded any farther 
on my journey, I would be in danger of 
being stopped by a body of armed men. 
I was not willing, however, while tread- 
ing my native soll and breathing repub- 
lican air, to abandon my object, which 
was to locate myself and family in a fine, 
healthy country, where we could enjoy 
the Society of our friends and connexions. 
Consequently, I prosecuted my journey 
tili I came to Whitney's Mills, situated 
on Shoal Creek, in the eastem part of 
Caldwell County. 

"After crossing the creek and going 
about three miles, we met a party of the 
mob, about forty in number, armed with 
rifles, and moimted on horses, who in- 
formed us that we could go no farther 
west, threatening us with instant death if 
we proceeded any farther. I asked them 
the reason of this prohibition ; to which 
they replied that we were *Mormons;* 
that every one who adhered to our reli- 
gious faith would have to leave the State 
in ten days, or renounce their religion. 
Accordingly, they drove us back to the 
mills aböve mentioned. 

** Here we tarried three days ; and, on 
Friday, the twenty-sixth, we re-crossed 
the creek, and following up its banks, we 
succeeded in eluding the mob for the 
time being, and gained the residence of 
a friend in Myer^s settlement. 

" On Sunday, twenty-eighth of Octo- 
ber, we arrived, about twelve o'clock, at 
Haun's Mills, where we found a number 
of our friends collected together, who 
were holding a Council, and deliberating 
upon the best course for them to pursue, 
to defend themselves against the mob, 
who were coUecting in the neighborhood, 
under the command of Colonel Jennings, 
of Livingston, and threatening them with 



house buming and killing. The decision 
of the Council was, that our friends there 
should place themselves in an attitude of 
self-defence. Accordingly about twenty- 
eight of our men armed themselves, and 
were in constant readiness for an attack . 
of any small body of men that might 
come down upon them. 

" The same evening, for some reason,, 
best known to themselves, the mob sent 
one of their number to enter into a treaty 
with our fnends, which was accepted, on 
the condition of mutual forbearance on 
both sides, and that each party, as far as 
their influence extended, should exert 
themselves to prevent any further hos- 
tilities upon either party. 

" At this time, however, there was an- 
other mob collecting on Grand River, at 
William Mann's, who were threatening 
US, consequently we remained under 
arms. 

" Monday passed away without moles- 
tation from any quarter. 

On Tuesday, the 30th, that bloody 
tragedy was enacted, the scenes of which 
I shall neverforget. More than three- 
fourths of the day bad passed in trän- 
quility, as smiling as the preceding one. 
I think there was no individual of cur 
Company that was apprised of the sudden 
and awful fate that hung over our heads 
like an overwhelming torrent, which was 
to change the prospects, the feelings, 
and circumstances of about thirty fami- 
lies. The banks of Shoal Creek on 
either side teemed with children sporting 
and playing, while their mothers were 
engaged in domestic employments, and 
their fathers employed in guarding the 
mills and other property, while others 
were engaged in gathering in their crops 
for their winter consumption. The 
weather was very pleasant, the sun shone 
clear, all was tranquil, and no one ex- 
pressed any apprehension of the awful 
crisis that was near us — even atourdoors. 

** It was about four o'clock, while sit- 
ting in my cabin with my habe in my 
arms, and my wife Standing by my side, 
the door being open, I cast my eyes on 
the opposite bank of Shoal Creek, and 
saw a large Company of armed men, on 
horses, directing their course towards 
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the mins with all possible speed. As 
they advanced through tbe scattering 
trees that stood od the edge of the prairie 
they seemed to form themselves into a 
three square position, forming a vanguard 
in front. 

** At this moment David Evans, seeing 
the superiority of their numbers (there 
being two hundred and forty of thcm, 
according to their own account), §wung 
his hat, and cried for peace. This not 
being heeded, they continued to advance, 
and their leader, Mr. Nehemiah Com- 
stock, üred a gun, which was followed 
by a solemn pause of ten or twelve secr 
onds, when, all at once, they discharged 
about one hundred rifles, aiming at a 
blacksmith's shop, into which our friends 
had fled for safety; and charged up to 
the shop, the cracks of which between 
the logs were sufficiently large to enable 
them to aim directly at the bodies of 
those who had there fled for refuge from 
the fire of their murderers. There were 
several families tented in rear of the 
shop, whose lives were exposed, and 
amidst a shower of bullets fled to the 
woods in different directions. 

"After Standing and gazing on this 
Woody scene for a few minutes and find- 
ing myself in the uttermost danger, the 
bullets having reached the house where 
I was living, I committed my family to 
the protection of heaven, and leaving 
the house on the opposite side, I took a 
path which led up the hill, following in 
the trail of three of my brethren that 
had fled from the shop. While ascend- 
ing the hill we were discovered by the 
mob, who immediately fired at us, and 
continued so to do tili we reached the 
summit. In descending the hill, I se- 
creted myself in a thicket of bushes, 
where I lay tili eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning, at which time I heard a female 
voice calling my name in an undertone, 
telling me the mob had gone and there 
was no danger. I immediately left the 
thicket, and went to the house of Ben- 
jamin Lewis, where I found my family 
(who had fled there) in safety, and two 
of my friends mortally wounded, one of 
whom died before morning. Here we 
passed the painful night in deep and aw- 



ful reflections on the scenes of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

** After daylight appeared, some four 
or five men, with myself, who had es- 
caped with our lives from the horrid 
massacre, repaired as soon as possible to 
the mills, to leam the condition of our 
friends, whose fate we had but too truly 
anticipated. When we arrived at the 
house of Mr. Haun, we found Mr. Mer- 
rick's body lying in rear of the house, 
Mr. McBride's in front, literally mans:led 
from head to foot. We were informed 
by Miss Rebecca Judd, who was an eye 
witness, that he was shot with his own 
gun, after he had giyen it up, and then 
cut to pieces with a corn-cutter by a Mr. 
Rogers of Davies County, who keeps a 
ferry on Grand River, and who has since 
repeatedly boasted of this act of savage 
barbarity. Mr. York's body we föund 
in the house, and after viewing these 
corpses, we immediately went to the 
blacksmith's shop, where we found nine 
of our friends, eight of whom were 
already dead; the other, Mr. Cox, of In- 
diana, struggling in the agonies of death, 
who expired. We immediately prepared 
and carried them to the place of inter- 
ment. This last ofiice of kindness due 
to the relics of departed friends, was not 
attended with the customary ceremonies 
or decency, for we were in jeopardy 
every moment expecting to be fired upon 
by the mob, who, we supposed, were 
lying in ambush, waiting for the first 
opportunity to despatch the remaining 
few who were providentially preserved 
from the slaughter of the prec^ding day. 
However, we accomplished without mo- 
lestation this painful task. The place of 
burying was a vault in the ground, for- 
merly intended for a well, into which we 
threw the bodies of our friends promis- 
cuously. Among those slain I will men- 
tion Sardius Smith, sonof Warren Smith, 
about nine years old, who, through fear, 
had crawled under the bellows in the 
shop, where he remained tili the mas. 
sacre was over, when he was discovered 
by a Mr. Glaze, of Carroll County, who 
presented his rifle near the boy's head, 
and literally blowed off the Upper part of it. 
Mr.Stanley, of Carroll, told me afterwards 
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that Glaze boasted of this fiend-like mur- 
der and heroic deed all over the country. 

<<The number killed and mortally 
wounded in this wanton slaughter was 
eighteen or nineteen, whose names as far 
as I recollect were as follows — Thomas 
McBride, Levi [N.] Merrick, Elias Ben- 
ner. Josiah Füller^ Benjamin Lewis, 
Alexander Campbell, Warren Smith, 
Sardius Smith (aged twelve years), 
George S. Richards, Mr. [William] Na- 
pier,Mr. Augustine Harmer, Mr. [Simon] 
Cox, Mr. [Hiram] Abbott, Mr. [John] 
York, Charles Merrick, (a boy eight or 
nine years old,) [John Lee, John Byers,] 
and three or four others, whose names I 
I do not recollect, as they were strangers 
to me. Among the wounded who recov- 
ered were Isaac Laney, Nathan K. 
Knight, Mr. [William] Yokum, two 
brothers by the name of [Jacob and 
George] Myers, Tarlton Lewis, Mr. 
[Jacob] Haun, and several others, [Jacob 
Foutz, Jacob Potts, Charles Jimison» 
John Walker, Alma Smith, aged about 
nine years]. Miss Mary Stedwell, while 
fleeing, was shot through the band, and, 
fainting, feil over a a log, into which they 
shot upwards of twenty balls. 

" To finish their work of destructjon, 
this band of murderers, composed of 
men from Davies, Livingston, Ray, Car- 
roll and Chariton counties, led by sojne 
of the principal men of that section of 
the Upper country, (among whom I am 
informed were Mr. Ashby, of Chariton, 
member of the State Legislature ; Colonel 
Jennings, of Livingston County ; Thomas 
O. Bryon, Clerk, of Livingston County; 
Mr. Whitney; Dr. Randall, and many 
others,) proceeded to rob the houses, 
wagons and tents, of bedding and cloth- 
ing ; drove ofF horses and wagons, leav- 
ing widows and orphans destitute of the 
necessaries of life; and even stripped 
the clothing from the bodies of the slain. 
According to their own account, they 
fired seven rounds in this awful butchery, 
making upwards of sixteen hundred 
shots at a little Company of men, about 
thirty in number. I hereby certify the 
above to be a true Statement of facts^ ac- 
cording to the best of my knowledge. 
Joseph Young." 



Brother Young was one of the first 
settlers in Nauvoo, where he had a com- 
fortable home and surroundings, after 
the persecutions of Missouri, but was 
forced to leave it and become again an 
exile, in 1846, whenthe Saints were com- 
pelled to leave their beautiful city in the 
middle of winter. He remained at WIa- 
ter Quarters until 1850, when he crossed 
the plains with his family in ox teams, 
and settled in Salt Lake City, where he 
has ever since resided. He has traveled 
and preached extensively in the Terri- 
tory, and in 1870 visited the British Isles 
and preached in the old world. He was 
greatly beloved by the people cvery- 
where, and was one of those lovable dis- 
positions that always attract those with 
whom he was associated. He was a 
benevolent and merciful man, füll of 
kindness and good works. He was füll 
of integrity to the cause he had espoused, 
and never wearied of proclaiming its 
principles. 

The funeral of President Joseph Young 
was held in the large Tabernacle in this 
city on Tuesday, July 19, at eleven 
o'clock a. m., and was attended by thou- 
sands of the Latter-day Saints. The 
remains had been escorted from the fam. 
ily residence at an early hour in the day, 
and were viewed by the people previous 
to the commencement of the Services, 
which were conducted by Presidents 
Horace S. Eldredge, John Van Cott and 
Wm. W. Taylor, of the First Seven 
Presidents of the Seventies. 

There was music by the brass band, 
followed by the choir (Uncle Joseph was 
passionately fond of music). Prayer by 
Apostle F. D. Richards. Singing. The 
Speakers were Presidents Wilford Wood- 
ruff, George Q. Cannon and John Taylor, 
all expressing the highest regard for the 
deceased, enumerating his many excel- 
lent qualities of heart and mind, and 
extolling his integrity to the Gospel. 
There was solemn music by the Careless 
Orchestra, the choir sang, and the bcnc- 
diction was pronounced by President 
Joseph F. Smith, which concluded the 
ceremonies at the Tabernacle. 

The casket containing the remains was 
profusely ornamented with exquisite 
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flowers, artistlcally arranged in crosses, 
crownSy anchors and bouquets, and a 
sheaf of wheat fully ripe, emblematical 
of the füll life, was bound with a white 
ribbon, on which was printed, in gold 
letters, the appropriate words, "Well 
done, good and faithful servant." Above 
it was a sickle decorated with white 



flowers. It was a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of the departed. 

The remains were followed to the cem- 
etery by a very large procession of car- 
riages. At the grave impressive music 
was rendered bythe band and choir, and 
the dedication prayer was offered by 
Eider Daniel H. Wells. 



INFLUENCE OF OUTSIDE LITERATURE. 



"He that is not with me is against rac." — Jesus, 
There is a fact, that no one need dis- 
guise, (if any, indeed, have such an in- 
clination) as it is feit and realized even 
more forcibly and vividly by those not of 
US than by the Latter-day Saints them- 
selves. It is this— that the civilization 
which we are seeking to establish is 
widely different, and often opposed to 
the civilization of the ninteenth Century 
by which we are the most closely sur- 
rounded and intimately connected. Ours 
is theocratic, patriarchal, and based 
on the recognition of the right of the 
Supreme Creator of the Universe to 
direct his creatures in all things. Their*s 
is an outgrowth, a gradual development, 
a mixture of Christian ethics and pagan 
philosophy, practically atheistical in its 
modes of national government, even 
when theoretically otherwise, and demo- 
cratic in its tendency and workings. 
Their's is Babylon the Great, ours is the 
Kingdom of God. 

It naturally results that these two 
diverse civilizatipns antagonize. It is 
evident that one must eventually over- 
come the other; and in the struggle that 
precedes the final triumph it is to be ex- 
pected that both parties, with the unseen 
powers that infiuence them, will use all 
the means at their command to secure 
the victory. 

So far as the visible world is concerned, 
the adversary of m^n's souls has all the 
apparent advantages in the prosecution 
of the warfare; he has unnumbered 
millionsof earth'schildren subservient to 
his will, supported by the wealth and 
power, ingenuity and intelligence of the 
nations. Whilst his opponents are few 



in numbers and poor in the things of this 
World, but strong in faith in their eternal 
Leader, and in the righteousness and 
ultimate triumph of their cause. 

It is seldom that the Commander of a 
great army communicates to all his 
soldiery the details of the plan of his 
campaign, or the whys and wherefores of 
every movement he makes against the 
enemy. So it is with Satan; very few of 
those who have listed to obey him know 
his intentions, or the means and methods 
which he will use in his efforts to over- 
throw the Kingdom of God. In fact 
many have no idea whom they serve, nor 
the cause they are aiding and abetting; 
they have been entrapped under false pre- 
tenses. But it is nevertheless true that 
knowingly or unknowingly the means 
they are called upon to employ will 
equally accomplish the intended purpose, 
if not thwarted by a higher power. And 
it is absurd to imagine that in this great 
struggle advantage will not be taken by 
Satan of every means, no nice scruples 
of honor will deter such a foe ; the more 
powerful the agent the more it will be 
used, and, of course, always in the one 
direction, to the overthrow of God's 
purposes and the perpetuation of his 
own reign. He would be a poor general 
who did not act on this principle. 

One of the most powerful weapons of 
modern times is the printing press. It is 
almost entirely in the Service of Satan, 
and well he uses it. Its tendency is 
almost universally to antagonize the 
principles, truths and ideas that the 
Latter-day Saints are laboring to estab- 
lish. Not, indeed, generally by direct 
reference to them and their works, 
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but by the dissemination of thcories, 
doctrides and teachings with regard to 
religion, government, morals, sociology, 
and every thing eise that affects man, 
that are opposed to the revelations of 
God. These gain influence over the 
minds of men in two directions, first by 
undermining the faith of believers, and 
secondly by strengthening the skepticism 
of those who bclieve not. It is to the 
first of these two classes that we address 
our remarks. 

Literature bearing an inimical in- 
fluence, Coming into our midst from the 
strongholds of ihe enemy cannot fail to 
have an effect upon us. Its presentment of 
life so far as it is accepted as the true one, 
to the same extent stamps ours as false. 

As examples of what we mean, we will 
refer to our governmental and social 
politics, and draw attention to the fact 
that the very best works published by 
the World in science, philosophy, or 
fiction have a direct influence in weakcn- 
ing our position, if we permit their argu- 
ments to have weight with us. 

The civilization of the Latter-day 
Saints recognizes God as the source of 
all legitimate authority on earth as well 
as in heaven; that of the peoples by 
whom they are surrounded, and from 
whose midst they gather is based on the 
assumption that men can govern them- 
selves without God*s immediate help, 
control or direction. Thus their publi- 
cations treating on civil government and 
kindred subjects entirely ignores the 
necessity of the Creator, or the right of 
bis representatives to take any part in 
human aflairs, and whilst some of these 
writers acknowledge that there is ä God, 
others deny his existence altogether. 
But so far as the the practical govern- 
ment of the World is concemed they both 
cqually leave Him out of the question. 
The influence of books of this kind can- 
not but be delrimental to the spiritual 
health of those who are not intelligent 
enough to perceive the weakness of the 
arguments used, and with such has the 
direct effect of lessening their faith in, 
and respect for God's government on 
earth ; for they ask, "if the machinery of 
man's government bc so perfect, what 



need is there of God, if there be a God, 
overturning the present order of things 
by revelations which so strongly con- 
demn and threaten all that has not its 
origin in the divine will;" or **if the 
World is progressing so rapidly, as is 
claimed, without the direct interposition 
of providence, why not let humanity work 
out its own Problems unmolested^ndun- 
trammeled ?" Thus we sce the axe is laid 
at the root of the necessity of man liv- 
ing by every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God, and doubt and distrust 
takes the place of faith and confidence. 

In no feature is the genius o^ the 
Church of God more at variance with 
that of modern Babylon than in its ethics 
of social life ; pre-eminently with regard 
to the marriage covenant. Modem 
Christian writers, when treating upon the 
subject of marriage, whether viewing it 
from a religious, legal, or social stand- 
point, universally (with one or two un- 
important exceptions), claim that the 
Union of one man with one woman only, 
is the true order of matrimony, and that 
a man cannot honorably and sincerely 
love two or more women at the same 
time as wives should be loved. This 
falsehood is still more strongly though 
indirectly, enforced in the current works 
of fiction, whether in prose or song 
which treat as most of them do, on the 
aff"ections of the human heart. Literature 
of this class extols a State of society 
utterally inconsistent with that which 
will exist when the government of God 
holds sway upon the earth. Those of 
our people who are addicted to the habit 
of reading this class of works, and of 
filling their minds with their plots and 
episodes, insensibly to themselves imbibe 
a spirit and develop a State of feellng 
antagonistic to the teachings of divine 
revelation, which dwarfs their growth in 
heavenly principles and measurably un- 
fits them for the realities of life. Take, 
as an example, the young lady whose 
mind is crowded with thoughts and 
fancies of the impossible and unnatural 
heroes and heroines of romance, and 
whose matrimonial aspirations are tumed 
in the direction of some modern counter- 
part of her beau ideal of cbivalry, then 
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how insignificant, how weari^ome, how 
disgusting become the constantly recur- 
ring duties of her every day life as a wife 
and a mother; whilst plural marriage she 
personally avoids as utterally incompati- 
ble with the notions she has formed of 
life in its most desirable forms; or if she 
docs enter that order the recoUection of 
her former imaginings and the influence 
of her early reading will occasionally 
embitter her daily toil, or add a flavor of 
unrest to her character which naturally 
would not exist, but which can be traced 
legitimately and directly to the vicious 
mental food on which she subsisted in 
her girlhood. The effect, more or less, 
of these things is of course modified by 
the original strength of character of the 
individual and the faith, firmness, intelli- 
gence and wisdom which distinguish it. 

There is a second class of works of 
fiction, which though reputably rcspecta- 
ble, have a very detrimental and injurious 
effect on the minds of the youth. They 
are that class on which our populär 
"Society Dramas'' are founded, novels 
whose plots lie in infractions of the 
seventh commandment, in the infidelity 
■of husbands and wives to their marriage 
vows. And though the tale may be told 
in unexceptionable language, yet the 
moral is two frequently infamous. They 
.create in the minds of many who read 
them a familiarity with crimes of this 
description, and as familiarity breeds 
contempt, so the youthful learn to regard 
sexual sins in a far dlfierent light to that 
in which they are exposed in God's holy 
word. Again, these works have a ten- 
dency to beget curiosity as to things 
icrbidden, and to prematurely develop in 
the youth feelings and passions which 
cannot be righteously exercised^ and as 
they cannot be gratiüed they must be 
suppressed and conquored« It is well 
that they should be suppressed, but how 
much better if they were never un- 
naturally and artificially developed before 
the proper age, for even the task of 
virtuous suppression occasionally leaves 
the mind scarred with the wounds of the 
Spiritual conflict, besides affecting the 
unmatured body unhealthily. In matters 
of this kind it is folly to be too wise in 



the knowledge acquired through these 
muddy Channels, for they are not ' the 
legitimate sources of such Information. 

Again there is a yet lower and still 
more dangerous description of literature^ 
which we shall dismiss with a very few 
words, it is that which is, and is intended 
to be impure, though it frequently evades 
the powers of the law. It is to be 
regretted that periodicals verging on 
this class are sold by the score in our 
larger cities^ and non-Mormons are not 
the only purchasers. The suggestive 
and half indecent pictures alone teil the 
tale of their contents and intent without 
any perusal of the letter-press. Such 
publications are unmitigated evils, rank 
mental poison, and are amongst the most 
powerful engines at the command of the 
Evil One to draw the unweary down to 
death and destruction. Their influence 
as a weapon framed against the develop- 
ment of God's purposes is most potent, 
as Zion, the pure in heart, can never be 
built up by any people who permit them- 
selves to be poUuted with impurities such 
as these suggest, and as naturally grow- 
out of their perusal. For to this species 
of vice most pertinently apply the words 
of the poet: 

"Vice is a monster of such hideous mein, 
^That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft. ^miliar with h^r Cäce , 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Admitting the foregoing Statements 
and arguments to be true, it may be well 
to ask, what lessons do they teach? 
We answer, first of all the paramount 
necessity of the Saints possessing a 
literature of their own, proceeding from 
themselvts; or if not entirely original, 
selected by wise men from those works 
which contain the least error. This 
will be a work of time, and in the mean- 
while it becomes our duty to obtain 
wisdom from the best books, but trusting 
to them only as the works of man, liable 
to contain error, and discarding them 
entirely wherein they deny or throw 
doubt on the existence of God, or con- 
tradict, insult, or outrage any of the laws, 
principles or truths that it has pleased 
htm in his abundant mercy to reveal unto 
US. Geo. Reynolds, 
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XII. 
NAPLES AND POMPEH. 

There are but fe^ points of interest 
in the town to attract thc visitor to 
Naples. It is the largest city of Italy, 
containing nearly half a million people, 
but it is the dirtiest; its streets the nar- 
rowest and most irregulär; its bouses 
possess the least architectural beauty, 
their window balconies and flat roofs be- 
coming monotonous in the extreme, as 
one passes through the interminable 
streets and alleys always finding them 
the same. We were Struck with the ap- 
pearance of the tall, narrow houses. 
They seem to be built with the back yard 
in front. Everything that usually char- 
acterizes back yards being found be- 
tween the front door and entrance gate, 
particularly dose lines, strung, however, 
with coils of macaroni instead of linen. 
From all the Windows, even to the sixth 
Story, the blinds are hung outside and 
flutter loudly in the breeze, adding per- 
ceptibly to the din and clatcer of the 
streets below. Naples is the nosiest city 
in the world. At all hours of the day 
and night, the never ceasing rumble of 
wheels over the rough pavement, the 
Cracking of whips, braying of donkeys 
and shrill shoutingof hawkers, make day 
and night hideous ; while added to this 
are the insolent importunities of drivers, 
guides, street-vendors of canes, fans, 
corals, fruits and a thousand other things, 
and the appeals of the lazzaroni or beg- 
gars, who besiege you on every band and 
almost block your way through the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. 

Besides the National Museum and two 
or three churches, there is nothing in the 
town to engage a tourist's time ; but the 
environs of Naples abound in all that is 
grand, beautiful and sublime to enlist his 
dosest attention and occupyhim for days 
or weeks most profitably. The Situation of 
the city is one of the most charming in 
the World. The glorious bay of Naples 
has from the earliest times been the ob- 
ject of enthusiastic admiration. It is 
visited annually by thousands of strang- 
ers from all parts of the world in qucst 



of health and pleasure. The pleasantest 
view of the bay is from the sea; ap- 
proaching it by steamer on a fine sum- 
mer's day, the scene is one of uoparal- 
leled loveliness. The islands of Ischia 
and Procida guard the entrance from the 
north, while beautiful Capri lies away at 
the entrance of the bay to the south. A 
steamboat trip round this wonderful bodj 
of water, called by the poets "a frag- 
ment of heaven to earth vouchsafed," b 
indescribably delightful. By moonlight 
it is the perfection of romantic sceneiy. 
A voyage to Capri is well repaid by a 
Visit to the Blue Grotto, amost singu- ' 
lar cavern at the base of a perpendicular 
diffrising from the sea. The entrance 
is from the water, and is effected in the 
foUowing hazardous manner: On the 
steamer^s approach to Ihe grotto, a nura- 
ber of small skiffs, capable of boldiog 
two passengers besides the oarsmen, put 
out from the shore, and Coming alongside 
the vessel, take aboard the venturesome 
tourists. A few moments steady rowing 
brings them to the face of the frowning 
wall, which rises abruptly from the water 
a hundred feet or more. There is no 
break in this solid wall but at thc base, 
when, as the waves recede, a low nar- 
row aperture, not three feet high is dis- 
covered. The boat makes for this small 
opening, the passengers lie down upon 
the bottom with their heads scarcely 
peeping above its sides, the boatman 
drops his oars, and taking advantage of 
the hollow of the incoming wave, seizes 
the rock above him, and with a tremen- 
dous pull and a loud ^'open sesame" 
forces the little craft through the magic 
entrance. What a glorious sight! What 
dazzling azure and glimmering silver tint 
is here \ The effect of the blue rcfrac- 
tion of the light on every object is indcs- 
cribable. The grotto is forty feet high 
and a hundred feet wide by two hundred 
in length. Near the middle is a kind of 
landing place with broken steps leading 
to a closed passage above. Upon the 
landing are a number of boys, waiting 
for passengers to toss coins in the water, 
when they dive for them and catch them 
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before they sink. Their'appearance in 
the water is most curious, their bodies 
having a silvery glow which contrasts 
iingularly with the bronze of their sun- 
browned faces above. 

The attractions about Naples, aside 
from her lovely bay, cl^ar sky, orange 
and olive groves and Vesuvius, are Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. There is a deep, 
solenm interest pervading the breast of 
cvery visitor who treads the silent streets 
of excavated Pompeii, "the city of the 
dead/' The roofless, strangely construct- 
ed houses, dreary, unoccupied shops, 
temples and column-supported theatres 
in ruins, are all so stränge, so foreign 
that we fain exclaim: 
"What wonder this? — we ask the limpid well, 

O Eartb! of thee — and from thysolemnwomb, 
What ytdd'st thou? — Is there life in theabyss, 
Doth a new race beneath the lava dwell? 

Retums the Past, awakening from the tomb? 

• • • • • 

The earth, with &ithfril watch, has hoarded all." 
Pompeii is mentioned in history as 
early as 300 B.C. It was at the time of 
burial, August 24, in the year 79, A. D., 
a provincial town of twenty to thirty 
thousand inhabitants. These were en- 
gaged in commerce, the town being near 
the sea. The city, however, was the re- 
sort of wealthy people, the nobles of 
• Rome having villas there. The restored 
town indicates, as nothing eise in the 
World can, the character of its society of 
two thousand years ago. The houses 
of Pompeii are of peculiar construction, 
being unlike any of modern times, except 
those of the far east, in Persiaand India^ 
which in some respects resemble them. 
Their chief peculiarity is the internal 
court, which provided the surrounding 
Chambers with light, and was the medi- 
um of communication between them. 
This court is approached by a narrow 
passage leading from the street. The 
front portion of the house, usually a wide, 
open aperture, was occupied as a shop— 
or place of business, while the apart- 
ments opening on the court or atrium as 
it is called — ^were devoted to the domes- 
tic household. The upper stories, (there 
is evidence that many houses were three 
stories high) were occupied by slaves and 
servants. 



The decoration of the houses of Pom- 
peii was manifestly the great delight of 
her andent Citizens. The most profuse 
and elaborate painting of the walls in 
grotesque and beautiful forms and pic- 
tures, employing the most brilliant colors, 
attest the artistic tastes of Pompeians 
and the high perfection of art her paint- 
ers had attained. 

In the year 63, A. D., a premonitory 
earthquake shook the walls of the city 
and a large portion of its houses to the 
ground. The inhabitants unheeding this 
threat from the fiery regions below, 
speedily rebuilt their beautiful city, em- 
ploying concrete in the construction of 
their houses. This was plastered over 
with cement, upon which the drawings 
and magnificent paintings were made. 
When the eruption of Vesuvius occurred 
in 79, the city had attained a larger 
growth, and possessed more fine, though 
perhaps cheaper houses than before the 
earthquake. The awful day of doom 
that buried the fair town from the view 
of man was heralded by a dense shower 
of ashes, which covered the streets to a 
depth of three feet. The cessation of 
this premonitory deluge allowed the in- 
habitants time to escape ; but many re- 
turned, some after their valuables, others 
paralyzed with fear, not knowing whither 
to fly. It is estimated that two thousand 
persons perished in the subsequent out- 
pouring of red hot rapillt or pumice 
stone, burning lava, boiling water and 
seething cinders and ashes which sub- 
merged the ill-fated city, and completely 
covered it over to a depth of twenty feet. 
There it remained forgotten through the 
middle ages, and only preserved in name 
by a smail village that sprung up near its 
Site. 

Excavations were tmdertaken in 1748, 
the attention of the authorities being at- 
tracted by the accidental discoveries of a 
peasant who unearthed some statues and 
bronze Utensils. From this time search 
for valuables was begun and progressed 
at various times with great rapacity, not- 
ably during the reign of the Bourbons^ 
who in their eagerness for the works of 
art and value, took no care to preserve 
the walls and buildings. Under Murat, 
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however, Ihe Forum, town walls, the 
Street of Tombs, and many private 
houses were carefully brougbt to light. 
The most satisfactory progrcss, however, 
has been made in the excavations sioce 
1860. Under the present management a 
regulär plan is adopted, and though only 
about one-third of the town is yet uncov- 
ered, it is expected the work will con- 
tinue until the whole shall be resurrected, 
though it will require seventy years and 
several million dollars to accomplish the 
task. 

The skeletons of about a hundred hu- 
man beings, some dogs and horses have 
been discovered during the later excava- 
tions. Great care has been taken to pre- 
serve everything in its exact position, by 
those in Charge. To illustrate this, we 
remember noticing the perfect skeleton 
of a prisoner, the chains about his wrists 
and ankles. The iron-barred door to Ihe 
prison, and every feature of the room, 
were left as they were discovered, only 
the debris, ashes, etc., being cleared 



away. What a sight was tbat to call up 
the sympathies and wonder of the soul! 
The frescoes orpainted plaster from 
the walls, have in many instances been 
conveyed from Pompeii to the National 
Museum at Naples, which also contains 
bronzes, and Utensils of every descrip- 
tion taken from the ruins. The high, 
well preserved coloring of the paintings 
is remarkable. The subjects suggest a 
very fast, immoral life, that doubtless 
made the judgment which decreed the de- 
struction of Pompeii a just one. Many 
signs besides, remain to indicate how the 
Pompeians were a people given to luxu- 
ry, indolence and sin. Their theatres, 
baths, places of assignation and ren- 
dezvous are coming to light The future 
will see the whole of that most marvel- 
ous city ; ihe resurrected city of the dead, 
which shall be brought to light, but not 
to life again, by the laborious efforts of 
science, aided by the curiosity and ad- 
miration of a wonder loving world. 

De Valiums. 
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TWELFTH LEAF. 

The mission of Christ was to save 
that which was lost. It was not com- 
pleted when He hung upon the cross. 
His dying exclamation, "It is finished!" 
referred to His sufferings for sin, the or- 
deals of mortality, his labors in the 
üesh. As we have seen, he continued 
his work of salvation when out of the 
body, by preaching to the dead. After 
his resurrection He wet, on several oc- 
casions, with his disciples, and instruct- 
ed them in the plan of redemption and 
sent them forth to all nations, that the 
work he had commenced on earth might 
be continued. He ministered to other 
nations, uttered his voice to other sheep 
which were not of the fold in Palestine, 
that the lost tribes of Israel and all who 
could not be reached by His Jewish 
Apostles might heai; the glad tidings of 
salvation. This, though not fuUy reveal- 
ed in the Bible, is made clear in the 
Book of Mormon. After his ascension, 



to fulfil His own promise, he went to 
prepare a place for His faithful disciples,^ 
that when they left the earth they might 
be able to abide with Hirn. 

Bat all this was only a small part of 
the perfect scheme of redemption. That 
which was lost in Adam is to be regained 
in Christ. Through the commissioa of 
crime, death came into the world. Sa- 
tan gained dominion. The earth trem- 
bled under the curse. Eden bloomed 
no more upon its face. The tree of 
life was removed. Thoms and briers 
and noxious weeds came up in the place 
of the flowers and fruits of paradise. 
Deity was hidden from the sight of man. 
Sorrow and pain and toil and travail be- 
came the heritage of mortals. Enmity 
arose between man and beast. Venom 
entered the serpent's fangs, and rage the 
hearts of brüte and fowl and aqueous 
creature. Strife dwelt in the very Cle- 
ments and death brooded over the face of 
the smitten globe. What, then, was lost? 
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The immortality of man ; tbe blessed tree 
of life; communion with Jehovah; thc 
companionship of angels ; the purity of 
paradise ; man's dominion over inferior 
creatures; freedom from Satanic influ- 
enae; exemption from toil and pain; 
earth's affinity with perfected realms on 
high. 

Until all this has been restored Christ's 
work must continue. The earth must be 
cleansed from its comiptions. The ele- 
ments must melt with fervent heat, and 
be purifled from evil. Satan and his 
hosts mustbe banished and bound. Eden 
must blossom again as at first. The Hon 
and the lamb must lie down together. 
The fig tree and the myrtle must flourish 
where the rank weeds grow. The whole 
race of Adam must be raised from the 
dead. The vail between earth and heaven 
must be removed. The knowledge and 
glory of God must cover the earth 
as the waters cover the deep> and the 
spirit of life and peace and light and joy 
must be poured out upon all flesh, until 
the whole creation vibrates with pleasure 
and responds with praise. 

The ushering in of thegreat Millennial 
day, a glimpse of which has been seen 
by all the holy prophets since the world 
began, with the sweet rest of earth and 
its inhabitants, is not, however, the com- 
pletion of Christas glorious work. His 
kingdom must not only be established 
from pole to pole and from shorc to 
shore, but His saving power must pene- 
trate to every loät soul of our race in the 
regionsvf the damned. A just judgment 
will be meted out to all. They who re- 
ject the Gospel must suffer the penalty. 
Those who are found worthy of many 
stripes must receive their portion. The 
wicked will be turned into hell, with all 
the nations that forget God. Each con- 
demned person will pay the uttermost 
farthing for his sins. Justice, tempered, 
not warped or thwarted, by Mercy, will 
mete out to all their right deserts, "every 
man according to his works." The pun- 
ishment is always existent, therefore it is 
etemal punishment. But each one who 
suffers receives only his just portion 
thereof. Shall the murderer and the 
Sabbath-breaker, the adulterer and the 



thief, the drunkard and the profane, all 
merit the same doom? Would human 
Courts proclaim such judgment? Shall 
man have more equity than God? When 
Stern Justice has claimed its own and 
filled its purpose, shall there be no place 
for sweet Mercy? 

While there is one soul of this race, 
willing and able to accept and ebey thc 
laws of redemption, no matter where or 
in what condition it may be found, 
Christas work will be incomplete until 
that being is brought up from death and 
hell, and placed in a position of progress, 
upward and onward, in such glory as is 
possible for its enjoyment and the Ser- 
vice of the great God. The punishment 
inflicted will be ädequate to the wrongs 
performed. In one sense the sinner will 
always suffer its effects. When the debt 
is paid and justice is satisfied ; when obe- 
dience is leamed through the lessons of 
sad experience ; when the grateful and 
subdued soul comes forth from the ever- 
lasting punishment, thoroughly wiUing to 
comply with the laws once rejected; there 
will be an abiding sense of loss. The 
fulness of celestial glory in the presencc 
and Society of God and the Lamb are be- 
yond tlie reach of that saved but not per- 
fected soul, forever. The power of in- 
crease, wherein is dominion and exalta- 
tioo, and crowns of immeasurable glory, 
is not for the class of beings who have 
been thrust down to hell and endured the 
wrath of God for the period allotted by 
eternal judgment. 

But Jesus the anointed, with his army 
of Saviors bearing the Priesthood after 
the Order of Melchisedec, will seek and 
save that which is lost until everything 
savable is redeemed. Only those beings 
who have leamed the law, received of the 
light of truth, tasted the sweets of tbe 
divine spirit, basked in the sunbeams of 
the heavenly glory, made covenant to 
serve the King of Kings and received 
power to advance to the pinnacle of ex- 
altation, and then have turned away from 
the right, chosen evil rather than good, 
driven away the power and promptings 
of the spirit of light and truth, sought to 
become a law unto themselves, imbrued 
their hands in the blood of innocence 
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or, drinking in of the iofluence'' of that 
Evil One, consented to and endorsed the 
slaying of the world's Redeemer, thus 
sinning against the Holy Ghost and be* 
Coming servants of Satan and Sons of 
Perdition, will be in their nature and Sta- 
tus unredeemable, and therefore will rc- 
main '^filthy still " and thus be unfit for a 
kingdom of any degree of glory. These 
will go away with the Devil and his 
•angels into the outer darkness, beyond 
' the spheres where flows the river of sal- 
vation and where blooms the tree of life. 
For them alone of Adam's race there is 
no repeDtance, for them alone is the sec- 
ond death, for them süone is the black- 
ness of darkness forever. 

When the work of Christ and his as- 
sociate Kings and' Priests unto God is 
finished, the Saints of all theages willbe 
crowned wlth glory and receive their re- 
ward. They will be made rulers over 
many things. In the order of eternity 
they will stand in the heavenly family Or- 
ganization, and all things will be theirs. 
Of their increase there will be no end. 
They will hold the key to all heights and 
depths. They will have power over all 
the elements, spiritual and corporeal. 
The incorruptible and fadeless riches will 
be theirs. They will mingle with the 
highest. They will gare upon the face 
of the Eternal God and dwell in the pres- 
ence of the sinless Son. Pain and sor- 
row and trial and death will henceforth 
be only known in memory, to form the 
contrast needful to make their joy com- 
plete. Eternity with all its boundless 
opportun] ti es and unutterable bliss and 
intelligence and majesty will be before 
them without a barrier in the way, secure 
for them as to the Almighty Father him- 
self. This is the celestial glory. 

Those who were not numbered with 
the Saints of God in the flesh, but who 
received the gospel in the spirit; the 
good and honorable who were led astray 
by the designing; the class not fitted for 
the crowning glory of the celestial world 
nor worthy of the doom of the wicked, 
will also receive their portion. They will 
not attain to the gifts of increase and do- 
minion and the fulness of the highest, 
but will enter into their rest, which shall 



be glorious. And though they reach not 
to the Father's fulness, they will receive 
the Visits of the Son and of his assod- 
ates in the celestial world, and eojoy 
rieh blessings unspeakable in their great- 
ness and perpetuity. They inherit the 
terrestrial glory, 

Those who were cast down to the 
depths for their sins, who rejectcd the 
gospel of Jesus, who persecuted the 
Saints, who reveled in iniquity, whocom- 
mitted all manner of transgressions ex- 
cept the unpardonable crime, will also 
come forth in the Lord's time, through 
the blood of the Lamb and the ministry 
of his disciples and their own repentance 
and willing acceptance of divine law, and 
enter into various degrees of glory and 
power and progress and light, according 
to their difierent capacities and adapta- 
bilities. They cannot go up into the So- 
ciety of the Father nor receive of the 
presence of the Son, but will have the 
ministrations of messengers from the 
terrestrial world, and have joy beyond all 
expectation and the conception of anin- 
spired mortal minds. They will all bow 
the knee to Christ and serve God the 
Father, and have an eternity of useful- 
ness and happiness in harmony with the 
higher pöwers. They receive the tcles- 
tial glory. 

Thus the inhabitants of Earth with 
the few exceptions that are beyond the 
power of redemption will eventually be 
saved. And the globe on which they 
passed their probation, 'having kept the 
law of its being, will come into*remem- 
brance before its Maker. It will die Uke 
its products. But it will be quickened 
again and resurrected in the celestial 
glory. It has been bom of the water, it 
will also be born of the Spirit. Purified 
by fire from all the comiptions that once 
defiled it, developed into its perieclions 
as one of the family of worlds fitted for 
the Creator's presence, all its latent light 
awakeüed into scintillating action, itwili 
move up into its place among the orbs 
governed by celestial time, and shining 
•* like a sea of glass mingled with fire," 
every tint and color of the heavenly bow 
radiating from its surface, the raosomed 
ef the Lord will dwell upon it; the high- 
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est beings of the ancient orbs will yisit 
it; the garden of God will again adom 
it; the heavenly govemineat will prevail 
in every part Jesus will reign as its King; 
the river of life will flow out from the re- 
gal throne ; the tree of life, whose leaves 
were for the healing of the nations, will 
flourish upon the banks of the heavenly 
stream, and its golden fruit will be free 
for the white-robed throng, that they 



may cat and live ibrever. This perfected 
Earth and its saved inhabitants will then 
be presented to the Etemal Father as 
the finished work of Christ, and all things 
will be subject unto the Great Patriarch» 
Architect, Creator, Ruler, th« Almighty» 
to whom be obedience and reverence and 
praise in all the countless worlds that 
shine as jewels in His universal crown ! 
C. W, PmröH. 
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VIII. 

As USUAL in these Valleys, on the 
fourth of July of this year(i852), at early 
dawn, a fedend salute aroused the inhab- 
itants of Great Salt Lake City; this was 
foUowed by sweet strains of music from 
the bands» which were driven through 
the streets of the city. At an esurly hour 
an escort was formed at the Tabernacle, 
when thirty-one Silver Grey veterans, 
representing the different States of the 
Union, took the front, followed by the 
Mormon Battalion and a mounted guard, 
each being preceded by a band. Arrived 
at the house of His Excellency the Gov- 
emor» the following gentlemen were 
present, and formed in the procession to 
the Tabernacle: Govemor Brigham 
Young, H. C. Kimball, W. Richards, O. 
Pratt, G. A. Smith, W. Woodruff, C. C. 
Rieh, D. H. Wells, E. Hunter, W. T. 
Appleby, T. Bullock^ Hosea Stout, D. 
Spencer, Orson Spencer, W. W. Phelps, 
David Fullmer, R. Cahoon, S. M. Blair, 
Z. Snow, J. L. Heywood, L. Young and 
R. Campbell. 

At the Tabernacle "An Ode for the 
l^ourth of July," composed by Miss E. 
R. Snow, was sung by Messrs. Kay, 
Hutchinson and Dünn; prayer was of- 
fcred by Nathaniel H. Feit; then the 
Declaration of Independence was read 
by Mr. Hosea Stout; songs, speeches, 
and orations were then in order. Among 
the addresses given was one by the late 
President George A. Smith, in which he 
Said, among other things: "Gentlemen: 
Appearing as I appear in yourmidst, 
lean though I may be," (Mr. Smith th^ 



weighed two hundred and thirty pounds), 
"I will teil you that I have the honor 
of being descended from an offi- 
cer of the Revolution, who marched 
one hundred and fifry miles, under the 
command of General Morgan, from the 
battle of the Cowpens, with nothing to 
eat but the rawhide belt of his cartridge 
box ; that cannot be the cause of my fine 
ai>pearance ; but it must be the noble liv- 
ing my ancestors have had, when fighting 
for the liberties we enjoy this day in 
these mountains; and although I have 
passed through so many trials and afflic- 
tions to get here, having been driven out 
of three dwelling houses in differentStates 
by mob force, as many times deprived of 
my property, and having buried most of 
my family from sufTering on the plains, 
having been three days at a time without 
taking food,that there is now scarcely a 
hair left on my head between me smd 
heaven, yct I am on hand,^and wHh* the 
Nauvoo Legion, rejoice that there is a 
place amid the mountains where men are 
free to enjoy civil and religious liberty 
and truth." 

When we who live to-day remember 
that hundreds were present in that assem- 
bly, to listen to his address, who had ex- 
perienced similar persecutions, we need 
not wonder at the enthusiasm called 
forth in the bosoms of his hearers. The 
entire proceedings of the day were char- 
acterized by good feeling. "Not a dis- 
cordant sound, not a jarring feeling, 
oath, or opprobrious epithet to mar the 
proceedings," was the language of the 
committee of arrangements. Among the 
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names, as before mentioned, we find re- 
corded Wm. C. Staines, our esteemed 
and lamented brother, who has reccntly 
passed behind the vail. 

During the summer season, some of 
the meetings of the Council of Health 
were held on Ensign Peak and the adja^ 
Cent hüls, just north of the city ; addresses 
were delivered by Brothers W. W. 
Phelps, Z. Snow, and other members of 
that body. A ladies' department was 
also organired in connection with the 
Council of Health, which met in the 
Tabernacle, to transact business, every 
two weeks. 

The fifth anniversary of the entrance 
of the Pioneers into these Valleys was 
celebrated with becoming rejoicings. On 
July 24, an escort paraded the streets of 
this city, under the direction of James 
Ferguson, marshal of the day, and Hiram 
B. Clawson, assistant marshal; they 
afterwards assembled at the house of 
President B. Young, where a procession 
formed in the following ordcr: i. Star 
Spangled Banner, with the marshals of 
the day; martial music by band. 2. The 
Pioneers, with banners and implements 
indicating the part they took in exploring. 
3. Public works, with banner inscribed 
"Zion's Workmen," representing the 
Temple of the Lord ; those in the pro- 
cession carrying the various tools used in 
their trade. 4. Clerks and Printers with 
banner: *^Blessed are they whose names 
are written in the Bookof Life." 5. The 
Chancellor and Regents of the Universi- 
ty of Deseret, with banner. 6. Twenty- 
four aged fathers ; banner, "Heroes of 
^^(i't'* A. L. Fullmer. 7. Twenty-four 
aged mothers ; banner, "Mothers in Is- 
rael;" W. M. Andrews. 8. Captain 
Ballons band. 9. Twenty-four young 
men in uniform ; banner, "Union is lib- 
ertyforever;" W. C. Staines. 10. Twen- 
ty-four young ladies in uniform ; banner, 
"The Daughters of Zion rejoice in Zion*s 
peace;" J. Simmons. 11. Twenty-four 
young boys in uniform; banner, "Hope 
of Israel;" L. Robison. 12. Twenty- 
four girls in uniform; banner, **Virtue 
adornsZion;" L. Hardy. 13. Twenty-four 
warriors in uniform ; banner. "Lion of the 
Lord;"P. MerriU. 14. Escorted party: 



Pr^sidents Brigham Young, Heber C. 
Kimball and Willard Richards; Patri- 
archs John Smith and Isaac Morley; of 
the Twelve, George A. Smith, Orson 
Pratt, Wilford Woodruff and Charles C. 
Rieh; Hon. Justice Z. Snow; U. S. 
Marshal J. L. Heywood; Hon. A. W. 
Babbitt, Eider Phineas Young. 15. The 
rear guard; E. Smith; followed by the 
Bishops of the different wards, with ban- 
ners, in Charge of Presiding Bishop Ed- 
ward Hunter. 

The flag was unfurled at the Liberty 
Pole, and the escort left President 
Young's residence and proceeded to the 
Tabernacle. Marshal Ferguson called 
the meeting to 'order, '*God save the 
Queen" was played by Captain Pitt's 
band, a "Song of Praise and Thanksgiv- 
ing," composed by Sister E. R. Snow> 
was sung by John Kay; and, alter open- 
ing the meeting by prayer by O. Spencer, 
the general business of the meeting pro- 
ceeded: An oration by Hon. Geo. A. 
Smith ; a grand march composed by Cap- 
tain Ballo was played by the band, and 
a solo on the bass drum by Col. Dusette; 
äfter which President Young delivered 
an inspiring address, followed by 2 
Speech from Gen. D. H. Wells, appro- 
priate to the occasion. Then there were 
the usual toasts and sentiments common 
to such gatherings, interspersed wilh 
music, songs and recitations. Among 
the volunteer toasts, W. Woodruff J, 
Bullock, Joseph L. Heywood, J. Fer- 
guson, G. Morris and others enlivened 
the proceedings with their witticisms; J. 
M. Bemhisel, J. M. Grant and CoL 
Thomas L. Kane received well merited 
plaudits when their names were men- 
tioned, "The runaway judges" receiving 
a füll share of expressions of disappro- 
bation. It was a glorious time. Ooe 
toast, by Edward Stevenson, was much 
relished: '^Deseret: A Beehive. May 
her inmates never cease their toil until 
the World is filled with honey, and her 
enemies with stings." Atsundownthree 
guns were fired, the cannoneer for the 
day being Thomas Tanner; Captain Pitt 
and Captain Ballo directed their respec- 
tive bands. Patriarch Isaac Morley 
dismissed the assembly, as reported by 
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the recorder, Brother Robert Camp- 
beU. 

On the third of August, the comer 
stoneof thefoundation of the wall around 
the Temple block was laid in red sand- 
stone, and the northem wall commenced 
a little south of the City Creek, and 
north of the blacksmith's shop on the 
public works ; the eastern and western 
walls were also commenced. The laws 
of the first Legislative Assembly of Utah 
were published early in August, 1852. 
On September 3, the first Company of 
Perpetual Emigration Fund immigrants 
arrived in Great Salt Lake City from 
Europe. There were twenty-one wagons ; 
the Company was in charge of Captain 
A. O. Smoot. President Brigham Young 
and the first presidency, with many of 
the leading Citizens, went out to welcome 
the immigrants, who were met at the 
mouth of Emigration Cafion. On reach- 
ing the Temple Block, nine rounds of 
artillery were fired, and the immigrants 
were escorted to Union Square, where 
they were addressed by the First Presi- 
dency. There was great rejoicing on 
this occasion. 

A treaty was made with the Chiefs of the 
Utes and Shoshones, in Great Salt Lake 
City, early in September. A pamphlet 
of forty-eight pages was published at the 
oflfice of the Deseret News, in which a 
copy of the revelation on celestial mar- 
riage for time and eternity, appears, also 



reports of a special Conference held in 
Great Salt Lake City, August 28.1 This 
was the first public paper issubd by 
authority on the subject of plurality of 
wives; a copy is preserved in the Dese- 
ret Museum, being the proof as revised 
by Hon. Willard Richards. 

The following Bishops were api^inted 
to manage the reception of the P. E. 
Fund immigrants of this year: Bishop 
N. H. Feit, at the Public Works; Abra- 
ham Hoagland, Fourteenth Ward ; Seth 
Taft, Ninth Ward; David Pettigrew, 
Tenth .Ward; Alfred Cordon, at the Pot- 
tery; Abraham O. Smoot, Fifteenth 
Ward; and John Banks, Battle Creek, 
Utah Valley. The following were the 
names of Bishops «in Great Salt Lake 
City, August 1852: P. McCue, First 
Ward; J. C. Kingsbury, Second Ward; 
C.Williams, Third Ward; P. Brown, 
Foiirth Ward; T. W. Winter, Fifth 
Ward; Wnu H. Hickenlooper, Sixth 
Ward; W. G. Perkins, Seventh Ward; 
A. Everett, Eighth Ward; S. Taft, Ninth 
Ward; D. Pettigrew, Tenth Ward; J. 
Lytle, Eleventh Ward ; Benjamin Covey, 
Twelfth Ward; E. Hunter, Thirteenth 
Ward; A. Hoagland, Fourteenth Ward ; 
N. V. Jones, Fifteenth Ward; S. Roun- 
dy, Sixteenih Ward; J. L. Heywood, 
Seventeenth Ward ; L. D. Young, Eigh- 
teenth Ward; J. Hendricks, Nineteenth 
Ward; E. Hunter, Presiding Bishop. 

Biia. 



BRIGHAM YOUNG COLLEGE. 



The late President Brigham Young, 
July 24, 1877, deeded, intrust, to Brigham 
Young, Jr., Wm. B. Preston, Milton D. 
Hammond, Moses Thatcher, Charles O. 
Card, George W. Thatcher and Ida L 
Cook, a tract of land containing nine 
thousand six hundred and forty-two acres, 
situated southwest of the city of Logan, 
the rents, profits and issues of said land 
to be used for the maintenance of an In- 
stitution of learning, to be known as the 
Brigham Young College, to be located 
in Logan, Cache County, Utah Territory. 
The deed of trust states that " The bene- 



ficiaries of the College shall be members 
in good Standing in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints,.or the chil- 
dren of such members, and the students 
who take a füll course shall be Uught, if 
their physical ability permit, some brauch 
of mechanism that shall be suitable to 
their taste and capacity: and all pupils 
shall be instructed in Reading, Penman« 
ship, Orthography, Grammar, Geography 
and Mathematics, together with such 
other branches as are usually taught in 
such an Institution of learning. And 
the Old and New Testaments, the Book 
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of Mormon and tbe Book of Doctrine 
and Covenants shall be Standard text 
books, and shall be read and their doc- 
trines inculcated in the College; and 
further> no book shall be used that mis« 
represents or speaks lightly of the divine 
mission of our Savior, or of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, or in any manner advances 
ideas antagonistic to the principles of 
the Gospel as taüght in the Bible, Book 
of Mormon and Doctrine and Cove- 
nants." 

The Board of Trustees appointed by 
President Young met August 7, 1877, ac- 
cepted the trust and organized with the 
following officers: Brigham Young, Jr., 
President, Ida I. Cook, Secretary, and 
Milton H. HammoAd, Treasurer. The 
following committees were appointed: 
Teachers, Text Books and Supplies, M. 
D. Hammond, Charles O. Card and, Ida 
I. Cook; Finance and Building, Wm. B. 
Preston, Moses Thatcher and George 
W. Thatcher; Visiting, Examination, 
Instruction and Discipline, B. Young, 
Jr., M. Thatcher and Wm. B. Preston. 

President Young being very desirous 
to have the school organized at once, had 
made arrangements for the purchase of 
the Logan Branch of Zion's Mercantile 
Institution, which was to be fitted up for 
a College, but not living to consummate 
the plan, no further attempts were made 
to organize the College until September, 
1878, when rooms were rented in the 
City Hall, and the Services of Miss LI. 
Cook engaged as Principal. During the 
year. seventy-one pupils were enrolled. 
The subjects taught were Fourth and 
Fifth Reader, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar. Common School Geography, U. S. 
History, Algebra, Orthography, Penman- 
ship, Book Keeping, Book of Mormon 
and Doctrine and Covenants. The sec- 
ond quarter of the ensuing year the Ser- 
vices of W. H. Apperley were engaged, 
and Physiology, Natural Philosophy, 
Rhetoric and Ancient History were 
added to the course of studies. The en- 
rollment was one hundred an^ ninety- 
eight, forty-nine of which were of primer 
and first reader grade, admitted for the 
purpose of giving normal students an 
opportunity to practice under the super- 



vision of the Principal. Mr. Apperlej 
was succeeded by Mr. Horace Com- 
mings, a graduate of the Deseret Uni- 
versity. The enroUment the preseit 
year is one hundred and fifty pupils. 
Vocal music is taught by Mr. Evan 
Stephens. The rates of tuition are two 
dollars, three doUars, and four dollars 
per quarter of ten weeks. 

The Board of Trustees rents a pleas- 
ant and suitable building for the accom- 
modation of pupils not residing in Logan, 
and the students are charged with the 
actual cost of living, which in the M 
and spring is from one dollar to one and 
a quarter per week, and in the winter has 
never exceeded one dollar and forty 
Cents per week. About sixty pupils have 
been accommodated in the two years, 
and only two have left on account of ill- 
ness. The Principal resides with the 
students, and has the general manage- 
ment of the Boarding-house. President 
Yöung very wisely provided that the 
land should not be sold, but leased for a 
term of not more than ten years. The 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
also Superintendent of the Farm, has 
leased all the land for farming and graz- 
ing purposes. The rent is paid promptly 
once a year, and this income is used to 
pay the necessary expenses of the Col- 
lege. The Board contemplates the pur- 
chase of land in Logan for the erection 
of a suitable College building. 

Although the College is as yet in its 
infancy, those who attend can testify to 
the lively intere^t awakened in the pupils, 
and the marked progress in their studies. 
The influence of the Instructions given 
is already feit throughout the Valley, and 
the demand for teachers is greater than 
the supply. President Young's benevo- 
lence in this bequest alone would have 
perpetuated his name, even if he had not 
been the great pioneer and leader in tbe 
colonization and development of "the 
Great American Desert," preparing the 
way for the beautiful and prosperous 
farms and villages, dotting the Valleys of 
the Rocky Mountains, and which are 
lasting monuments to his memory. It 
has been said by some that President 
Young was opposed to education. We 
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think he has left no reason for one to 
doubt that he favored education, spir- 
itually, mentally and physically, but was 
strenuously opposed to that education 
not in accordance with the divine princi- 
ples of the Gospel of Christ. 

The people of Cache Valley feel 
deeply grateful to our beloved President 
for his aid in establishing a College, so 
much needed, and which is so highly ap- 
preciated by those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy its advantages. It 
has been in the past, and it should be in 
the future, the desire of every true Latter- 
day Saint to encourage aCnd sustain this 
school, if for no other purpose than to 
have a suitable place where theirchildren 
can be taught the principles of the Gos- 
pel, and where every advantage of edu- 
-cation is afforded. 

Let the young people througbout these 
Valleys endeavor to show their apprecia- 



tion of this munificent bequest, and im- 
prove every opportunity by laying the 
foundation of an education, cultivating 
their tastes and preparing their minds in 
humility and faithfulness to obey the 
promptings and inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit, and to follow the noble example 
of their benefactor. Let them aid in 
the development of this great work of 
the latter days, and prove to the world 
that this people is free enough to resist 
the bondage of habit, and does not live 
upon its old virtues and enslave itself to 
precise rules, but forgets what is behind, 
listens for new and higher monitions of 
conscience, and rejoices to pourv itself 
forth in fresh and higher exertions ; free 
enough to be jealous of its own freedom, 
to guard itself from being merged into 
others, to guard its empire over itself as 
a nobler than the empire of the world. 

Student. 



THE LORD'S DAY. 



•' Remembcr the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six da)rs shalt thou labor, and do all thy work. 
Bot the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, 
nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gxtes: For in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
dajr; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
day and hallowed it." — Fourih Command- 
ment. 

It is an undecided question among 
uninspired commentators on Sacred 
Scriptures, if the above commandment 
was a new law, or only the confirmation 
and reiteration of an old one, which was 
already understood and observed by the 
children of Israel. Certainly the ante- 
cedent Scriptures are not definite on the 
point, though the populär opinion ap- 
pears to be, from incidental references 
made therein, to periods of seven days, 
that the Sabbath originated with and 
typified the Lord*s rest at the conclusion 
of the work of creating and organizing 
this world, which idea the concluding 



sentence of the above commandment cer- 
tainly strengthens. 

The Sabbath, as a day of rest is very 
widely acknowledgcd as necessary to 
man's moral and physical health. Fur- 
ther it is argued even by those who do 
not believe in the universality of the ap- 
plication of the Sinaitic law to all peo- 
ples, that being according to the law of 
man's nature, it is competent for human 
legislation to enact that it be obsjerved as 
a day of rest, and it then becomes aduty 
to obey it as a law of the land, seeing 
that it is not contrary to the will of God. 
Acting on this assumption many nations 
have framed laws regulating the observ- 
ance of the Lord's day, compliance with 
which has always been found salutory to 
the Community among whom it has 
been enforced. 

The teächers of Christendom, having 
lost sight of the great fact that the Gos- 
pel was preached to the Israelites in the 
wilderness, but because of their lack of 
faith the law of carnal commandments 
was added as a schoolmaster to bring 
them to Christ, for this cause infer that 
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the Ten Commandments belong to the 
law of Moses, tbough it is evident tbey 
were revealed before tbe ceremonial law 
was instituted. Undoubtedly the Sab- 
bath with all its superadded vexatious 
exactions and restrictions, was afterwards 
observed by Israel as a part of the Mo- 
saic law, as it was by the Nephites on 
this continent^ though the latter do not 
appear to have circumscribed it with the 
foolish and irksome restrictions with 
which the Jewish Rabbis of later years 
encumbered its observance. Again it is 
certain that the Sinaitic law was not ab- 
rogated by the Savior in his ministry on 
earth, ^d that his disciples met for wor- 
ship one day in seven; though they ap- 
pear to have chosen the first day of the 
week instead of the Jewish Sabbath for 
their meetings for worship, as commemo- 
rative of the day on which the Lord 
was resurrected. But it is somewhat re- 
markable that we find in the New Testa- 
ment no direct command proceeding 
cither from Jesus or his Apostles, direct- 
ing the Saints of that dispensation to 
keep holy the Sabbath day, or any other 
one parlicular day. We have no doubt such 
Instructions were given, but they have 
failed to come down to us. At any rate 
it is evident that the early church did ob- 
serve a special day for prayer and wor- 
ship, and that since that era the binding 
force of the Fourth Commandment has 
been recognized by the great bodies of 
the Christian world, but most rigid ly by 
the leading sects of modern Protestant- 
ism. 

On what, then, do the Latter-daySaints 
base their observance of the Lord'sday? 
They certainly acknowledge the divine 
origin of the Ten Commandments, and 
recognize their claim for acceptance by 
all the foUowers of Jehovah or Jesus, 
and believe that the command to keep 
holy the Sabbath day is as obligatory 
upon them as is the other mandates,<Thou 
shalt not kill," or ** Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor." But 
they have more than this ancient law to 
govem them in this matter; the Lord has 
directly spoken to His people in this dis- 
pensation, and commanded that "The 
inhabitants of Zion shall also observe 



the Sabbath day to keep it holy»" And 
that they might not be in doubt as to 
how it was to be kept holy, He thus in- 
structs them: f 

" And that thou mayest more fully keep 
thyself unspotted from tfie world, thou 
shalt go to the house of prayer and offer 
up thy sacraments upon my holy day; 
forverily this is a day appointed unto 
you to rest from your labors, and to pay 
thy devotions unto the Most High; nev- 
ertheless thy vows shall be offered up in 
righteousness on all days and at all 
times; but remember that on this the 
Lord's day, thou shalt offer thine obla- 
tions and thy sacraments unto the Most 
High, confessing thy sins unto thy breth- 
ren, and before the Lord. And on this 
day thou shalt do none other thing, only 
let thy food be prepared wilh singleness 
of heart that thy fasting may be perfect, 
or, in other words, that thy joy may be 
füll. Verily, this is fasting and prayer; 
or in other words, rejoicing and prayer." 

It will be observed from the above ex- 
tracts from modern revelation, that the 
Lord Claims this as His day, and com- 
mands that it be kept holy; that it is the 
day appointed by Him for men to rest 
from their usual labors ; that it is the day 
specially designated for public worship, 
and for Saints to pay their devotions un- 
to the Most High, and offer their obla- 
tions and sacraments ; that permission is 
given US to do none other thing on this 
day only to prepare our necessary food, 
and this labor must be performed with 
singleness of heart. 

This is the word of the Lord to the 
Latter-day Saints, and we know of no 
command or revelation in which these In- 
structions are changed, abrogated, or 
annuUed, or in which we receive permis- 
sion to observe the Sabbath in any other 
manner. 

The present age is one whose tenden- 
cies are to relax in all matters relatingto 
outward religious observances. The 
etemal verity that man must worship 
God in spirit and in truth has been so 
misapplied and misconstrued by the blind 

♦ Doctrine and Covenants, See. 68, v. 29. 
t Doctrine and Covenants, See. 59, ▼. 9-14. 
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leaders of the blind, that many have con- 
cluded that all ordinances and observan- 
ces are vain and offensive to the Great 
Creator. A somewhat similar, though 
not altogether parallel feehng has taken 
possession of the hearts of certain ones 
numbered among the Latter-day Saints, 
and while they claim all the benefits ac- 
cruing to themselves from the observance 
of the Sabbath as a day of rest, they ac- 
cord none to God's church as a day of 
worship. Indeed they have changed the 
day of restinto a day of worldly pleasure, 
claiming that such divertisements as vis- 
iting, traveling, riding> boating, fishing^ 
swimming, etc., are real rest to thero, 
and consistent with the true intent of the 
Institution of the Sabbath. 

To this we demur. We regard this 
sentiment as the other extreme of folly 
from that into which the degenerate Jews 
feil. They edged up the observance of 
the Sabbath with insufferable trivialities, 
Tfhile these modern extremists remove 
all consistent restrictions and make every 
man a judge of the limitations to be ob- 



served in his personsü observance of the 
Lord's day. Such a one> virtually Claims 
to be the framer of the law, the judge of 
the law and its executor, so far as re- 
gards himself and his dependents, and 
considers whatever his whims and fan- 
cies incline him to do on the Sabbath 
day and he does it, is nght, because it 
suits him and his notlons, and not be- 
cause it is God's holy law. 

In these revelations, however, we have 
the Word of the Lord in piain, unmistak- 
able language. Let every man and woman 
claiming to be His servants adjust their 
conduct thereby. Each one knows how 
near tp, or how far from the spirit of the 
Word he keeps this day holy. There is 
no ambiguity in the commandment, th e 
obscurity, if any, is in the minds of those 
who are not anxious to see, or who see- 
ing, wish to attain to God's favor without 
observing God's law; an incompatibility 
which only the purblind fall to observe . 
He who observes God's law is saved by 
that law, but he who neglects it is ever 
in danger of condemnation. Ray. 



THE FIRST CRUSADE. 



I PURPOSE in this article to give a 
brief description of the causes which led 
to those holy wars or Crusades, as they 
are termed in history, and which claimed 
the attention of Western Europe for a 
period of over two hundred years. Ift the 
eighth Century the clergy of the Roman 
Church advocated pilgrimages to Jerusa- 
lem, to all those who wished to undergo 
a severe penance for crimes which they 
had committed. During the latter part 
of the ninth Century, a great many of the 
Christians of Europe, (not under- 
Standing the prophecy of the one 
thousand years mentioned in the writ- 
ings of John the Revelator) believed 
that at the expiration of the one 
thousand years, the judgments of God 
would overtake the wicked, and the earth 
bc destroyed. In consequence of this 
belief> they availed themselves of every- 
thing which they thought promised a re- 
mission of sins. Pilgrims flocked from 



every part of Europe to visit the tombs 
of Saints, and above all the Sepulchre of 
Christ in Jerusalem. 

Palestine had undergone many changes 
and revolutions since the Romans had 
withdrawn their forces to protect their 
Empire against the incursions of the bar- 
barian tribes from the north. In the 
year 336 A. D. Constantine the Great, 
the first Roman Emperorwho accepted 
Christianity as the national religion of 
Rome, built a church over the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, which he named the Church of 
the Resurrection. In 637 A. D., Caliph 
Omar, in his march of conquest, overran 
Palestine and captured Jerusalem. He 
allowed the Christian residents to retain 
the Church of the Resurrection, and the 
pilgrims free access to it, through bis 
dominions. But Hakem, the third king 
of the Fatimite dynasty^ had no sooner 
ascended the throne than he began to 
persecute the Christians, and perpetrated 
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maay horrible cnielties upon them. The 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and all inter- 
coarse with Europe was stopped. He 
was, however, soon deposed, and his suc- 
cessor followed a more moderate policy. 

In 1076, A. D.y the Seljukian Turks, 
after baving captured a great many of 
the strongest and principal eitles of the 
East, suddenly swept down upon the 
plains of Palestine, took possession of 
Jerusalem, and even threatened the By- 
zantine Empire. Michael the Seventh, 
who was then Emperor, trembling for 
the safety of his Empire, appealed to 
Pope Gregory the Seventh for assistance. 
Gregory, being ambitious, thought that 
by proffering aid it would in all proba- 
bility cause the Submission of the Greek 
Church, which then had its headquarters 
at Constantinople, to the Roman Church. 
He therefore sent a communication to 
the leading Princes of Europe to unite 
together, and by force of arms drive the 
infidels from the Christian possessions. 
But nothing was done in regard to it. It 
required something more exciting to Start 
the alarm which was shortly to spread 
over every part of Europe. All the de- 
sires and projects which Gregory had 
cherished in relation to the liberation 
and restoration of the Sepulchre of 
Christ, he was not destined to realize; 
for it required many years, and the sac- 
rifice of millions of lives, before this ob- 
ject could be accomplished. 

Such was the State of affairs when 
Peter the Hermit appeared upon the 
scene. This noted character was bom 
in Picardy, a province of France, in what 
year it is not definitely known. In his 
youth he followed his master, the Count 
Eustace de Bouillon, (brother to the fa- 
mous Knight, Godfrey de Bouillon, who 
captured Jerusalem in 1099, A. D.,) 
through several campaigns. But this 
kind of an occupation does not appear to 
have been congenial to his nature, for he 
soon after entered a monastery, deter- 
mining to devote the remainder of his 
days to the advancement of the church. A 
few years after, he left the monastery, 
and led a lonely and miserable life, hold- 
ing very little intercourse with his fel- 
low creatures. He is described as being 



poorly clad, and his countenance bore 
the appearance of one who had suffered 
severe privations. He was, however, 
very eloquent in speech^ and had the 
power of conveying his ideas in such 
language, and accompanied by such ges- 
tures, that moved upon the feelings of 
an audience. He had made several Visits 
to Jerusalem, and had witnessed the per- 
secutions of the Christians, and the pro- 
fanation of the sepulchre of Christ by 
the Turks. 

Sensing that something must be done^ 
he held an interview with the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who requested him to apply 
personally to the Pope, for the relief and 
protection of his subjects in Palestine. 
On his arrival at Rome he had an au- 
dience with Pope Urban the Second, the 
successor of Gregory, and gave him a 
lengthened description of the barbarous 
treatment that the Christians were sub. 
ject to, in their pilgrimages to Jerusalem. 
The Pope dismissed him with the assur- 
ance that he would call a Council of the 
leading Princes, and then take into con- 
sideration such plans and measures by 
which they could wrest the Holy Land 
from the possession of the infidels. In 
March, 1095, A. D., a Council was caUed 
and held in the city of Piacenza, in 
Italy; but as only a few of the principal 
nations were represented, it was deemed 
advisable to adjourn. In November, a 
grand Council was held in Clermont, 
the capital of Auvergne, in France. 
Over this assembly the Pope presided 
in person. Every Christian nation of 
Western Europe was represented, with 
the exception of Spain, which nation 
was then occupied in expending blood 
and treasure in expelling the Moors. 

In the meantime, Peter had traveled 
through Germany and France, preaching 
the necessity of a religious war, and the 
uniting of all classes upon one object, 
which was the rescuing of the Holy 
Land from the defiling hands of the infi- 
dels. In his travels he met with un- 
bounded success; crowds flocked from 
.cities and villages to hear him, and it 
was nearly an impossibility to restrain 
them from marching at once, such a 
power he exercised over the minds of 
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the superstitious people. In the early 
part of March, 1096, A. D., some three 
months before the time agreed upon by 
the Council of Clermont, a vast number 
of persons, estimated by some historians 
to have numbered one hundred thousand, 
had assembled on the western frontiers 
of France, to take part in the ürst Cru- 
sade. The greater portion of them con- 
sisted of criminals and renegades of the 
worst type, whose only purpose was to 
plunder and rob. 

Peter, being the instigator and prime 
mover, was invited to take the command. 
They thcn commenced their march, trav- 
elmg through Hungary without interfer- 
ing with or receiving any Opposition from 
the natives. They, however, on reach- 
ing the plains of Bulgaria, in consequence 
of the scarcity of food, commenced to 
plunder and kill the defenceless inhabit- 
ants. This incited the Bulgarians, who 
flew to arms at once, and defeated the 
Crusaders in several battles. And by the 
time this miserable rabble reached Con- 
stantinople, their numbers were greatly 
diminished. Alexius, the Emperor of 
the Byzantine Empire, who came to the 
throne after the death of Michael the 
Seventh, granted them a free passage 
over the Bosphorus into Asia Minor. 
Thcre they separatedinto two companies, 



each following a diflferent route. They 
were, however, brought together again, 
by a report artfully circulated by the Sul- 
tan Solyman, which was to the effect 
that Nice, the capital of the Turkish do- 
minions, had been captured by an ad- 
vanced Company of Crusaders. 

They reunited their forces and started 
at once for Nice. ( Peter, previous to this, 
had, under some pretext, returned to 
Constantinople, and the command had 
devolved upon one Walter, a Burgundian 
Knight.) But when they came in sight 
of the walls, instead of being greeted by 
the friendly banners of the Christians, 
they beheld, with constemation and fear, 
the whole Turkish army drawn up in 
battle array on the piain beneath. A 
desperate battle at once ensued, in which 
the Crusaders were totally defeated and 
nearly annihilated. Only a small rem- 
nant to the number of about three thou- 
sand, succeeded in . making their escape 
back to Constantinople. Thus ended 
one of the most remarkable expeditions 
recorded in the annals of history. 

Thos, y. Stanford. 



Sawdust pills would efFectually eure 
many of the diseases with which man- 
kind are afflicted, if every individual 
would make his own sawdust. 



JUSTICE AND MERCY. 



Mercy is the conscience of Justice, 
and forbids its being cruel; Justice 
raises the rod, Mercy forbids the blow ; 
Justice says "pay the uttermost farthing," 
Mercy cries forgive the debt; Justice 
puts the offender in prison, there to re- 
main until he has atoned for his crime, 
Mercy unlocks the prison door and bids 
the captive go free; Justice inflicts 
wounds, Mercy pours upon them a balm 
that heals them; Justice presents a stern 
face, Mercy a smiling one; the former 
makes men quake with fear, the latter 
cau^s them to tremble with gratitude; 
Justice punishes, Mercy forgives; Jus- 
tice vindicates laws, Mercy prevents 
cruelty; Justice is a strong band, Mercy 



a still small voice; Justice is bom of 
the head, Mercy of the heart. 

Of right, these great qualities of the 
mind and heart ought not to be separated, 
but go hand in hand — mercy should 
season justice. This is their relative 
Position in the economy of heaven, and 
the nearer the government of men, 
whether in a family or national capacity, 
approaches the heavenly pattern the more 
perfect will it be. Both these quali- 
ties are attributes of Diety, as is abund- 
antly proven in the history we have 
of the dealings fof God with His 
people. They have their habitation 
about His throne, and Surround it with 
an aurcola of glory, surpassing in spien- 
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JUSTICE AND MERCY. 



dor the glorious rays of the sun. 
In admiDistering law among men, the 
■wheels of justice are frequently clogged 
by populär clamor or the self-interest of 
parties. The same causes that clog 
justice, smolher the voice of mercy. 
The guilty are sometimes punished more 
than their actions merit, and often the 
innocent perish as if guilty of ignoble 
deeds. How abundantly is the above 
proven from the history of judicial pro- 
cedure throughoujt the world ! 

Go back to Greece, the boasted cradle 
of the world's civilization, and how often 
we und flagrant acts of injustice meted 
out to her most virtuous, patriotic and 
worthy Citizens. 

They established ostracism, an Institu- 
tion which gave them the right to banish 
from the republic, any Citizen, though 
really he might not be accused of any 
particular crime. The act of ostracising 
a person, was as foUows: At an ap- 
pointed day, every Citizen took a shell> 
and> writing upon it the name of the 
person he considered most obnoxious, 
threw it into a place, enclosed for the 
purpose with wooden rails. The magis- 
trates then counted the Shells, and if they 
amounted to six thousand, the ostracism 
was declared complete, and the person 
banished from friends, home and country 
— dear to every true man. Green eyed 
jealousy only had to start the rumor — 
-^'such a public man is ambitious," and he 
was ostracised. If Envy saw a success- 
ful rival Coming into pubh'c favor, an 
intimation that such favor would prove 
Injurious to the Commonwealth, soon 
gained credence, and, in many instances, 
the innocent were banished. 

Aristides, known as "Aristides the 
Just," was a successful general, a patriot 
of whom even Greece might be proud ; a 
Citizen whose inflexible acts of justice 
had won for him the honored title of the 
"Just Athenian." He was cruelly ban- 
ished by this Institution. His rival 
for public favor and political influ- 
ence, was Themistocles, who, being 
envious of the public favor shown to his 
Opponent, insinuated that it might lead 
to sovereign power, '^and the virtuous 
Patriot, for this suspicion, was ostra- 



cised. He retumed, however, in time to 
engage in the battle of Salamis, His 
death occurred 467 B. C. He was 
honored by his countrymen, and had a 
reputation for virtue and bonor that was 
unimpeachable. 

Another act of injustice inflicted by 
the Athenian judges upon a uscfiil man 
and a patriot, was in the casc of Socra- 
tes, who died 399 B. C. He was one of 
the most illustrious philosophers of his 
time. Many of the principles he taught 
resemble very much the morality of the 
Gospel. Among other great tniths he 
taught was the immortality of the souL 
and for this he was severely censured, 
He was accused of irreligion, and of cor- 
rupting the youth of Athens with falsc 
doctrines ; and though these accusations 
were founded in falsehood and prompted 
by envy, he was adjudged guilty by the 
magistrates, and condemned to drink a 
poison called hemlock, which caused his 
death. 

The history of Rome is replcte with 
incidents of like character to these relat- 
ed from the history of Greece. Those 
acquainted with history know that the 
conquests made by the Romans down to 
140 B. C. served to enrich the nobles 
rather than the common people. The 
nobles owned the land, and all Italy 
swarmed with slaves, which took the 
labor and the profits thereof from the 
people. About the date above given, a 
Champion of the people arose in the per- 
son of Tiberius Gracchus. He was 
elected to the tribune, and beheld with 
grief the condition of his country. Laws 
were proposed by him which declared 
the public lands were for the benefit of 
all classes, and no person should bave 
more than three hundred and tbirty acres. 
It wa^ further proposed that the build- 
ings owned by the nobles on the land 
above their quota, should be paid for by 
the State ; and that the raeans remainiog 
in the treasury should be used in buying 
cattle and implements for the people, 
with which to cultikrate the soii. These 
propositions so enraged the Senators and 
nobles, that while« the election for tri- 
bunes was being carried on, they rusbed 
upon the assembly and murdered Grac- 
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chus and three huodred others^to prevent 
his re-election, 133 B. C. Ten years 
later his brotber, Caius Gracchus> noted 
as an orator, also endeavored to check 
the encroachments of the nobles upon 
the common people. It, however, cost 
bim his life> he with three thousand of his 
followers being condemned to death by 
the consul,whom the Senate had invested 
with the authorily of dictator. 

The Je WS have also left a very unenvi- 
able record in this particular. One has 
but to call to mind the acts of injustice 
perpetrated by their great Sanhedrim and 
other Councils, to be convinced of this. 
Their conduct towards Jesus of Nazareth 
and His Apostles is familiär to all, and 
needs no comment. France, England» 
Germany, and in fact every other country 
of Europe, have been guilty of unjustly 
punishing some of their most noble and 
worthy subjects. 

Can we say our great nation is guiltless 
of acts of injustice? that her judicial 
ermine is spotless? Nay, verily! In 
this, the nineteenth Century, the boasted 
«era of civilization, in the United States, 
the freest and best of earth's govem- 
ments, men who f)ut sought the happiness 
of their fellowmen, and were guilty only 
of advocating those principles upon 
which they believed that happiness was 
founded, have been chained to the floor 
of dismal prison cells, there to languish, 
and, finally, have had the prison floor 
stained with their life-blood. Let the 
history of the first Eiders of the Cburch 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints be 
-cited in proof of the above Statement. 
A number of these Eiders have joined 
the Company John the Revelator saw 
under the altar, and are crying: "How 
long O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth ?" They will not 
cry in vain. 

Have we any cases of ostracism in our 
land ? Let the whole history of Missouri 
from 1833 to 1839 be published, and the 
unjust actions of her govemors and 
iegislatiires be known, and we shall have 
accounts of ostracisms that would bring 
a blush of shame to the cheek of ancient 
Greece. The fete of Nauvoo is not 



forgotten, at least by the Saints. The 
nation's honor is sullied by quietly look- 
ing on and witnessing the unjust perse- 
cutions heaped upon our fathers, and 
their banshment from their hom'es. 
These "Mormons" had not broken the 
kws of the land, but were guilty of the 
awful crime of believing that God had 
again spoken from the heavens — an 
angel had restored the Gdspel, and for 
this they were deemed worthy of banish- 
ment. In the hours of their sore distress 
our fathers laid the story of their wrongs 
before Congress, and asked for a redress 
of gricvences, but their memorial was 
treated with contempt. They then 
approached the chief executive of our 
nation, who acknowledged the just- 
ness of their Claims, but said he could 
do nothing for them^ They had to 
go where they would be unmolested, and 
they chose the Great West. 

The action of the President and Con- 
gress cast a stain upon the national 
escutcheon that time cannot erase. And 
this occurred in the asylum for the op- 
pressed— the land of religious liberty! 
Where her poets sing: 

"Aye, call it holy ground, 
The place where first they trod, 

They left unstained, what her« they found, 
Freedom to worship God." 

But let the saints and the oppressed in 
every land rejoice, ere long we shall 
stand before a judge who will not judge 
after the sight of his eyes nor the hear- 
ing of his ears, but one who will search 
the hearts. Then will many, very many 
of the decisions made in this world be 
reversed. There will justice take its 
course, there will mercy claim its own. 

B. H, Roberts. 



Punning upon names in epitaphs has 
been common enough. Here are two 
specimens; one on the Earl of Kildare: 

Who knied Küdare? Who dared Kildare to 

kiU? 
Death kiUed Kfldare, who dares kiU whom 

hewilL 
Onjohn Penny;» 

Reader! of cash, if thdu'rt in want of any. 
Dig ibur feet deep, and thou shalt find a Penn>. 
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ADVICE TO SCHOOLBOYS. 



Whbnever I mcet a party of you on 
your way to school, I am strongly tempted 
to stop and have a little chat with you. 
Possibly you might call what I would 
say very much like preaching. Well, it 
might Start earnest thoughts, and we are 
apt to call words which do that preach- 
ing. I wonder, boys, if you realize what 
it costs to get an education. Have you 
ever heard how much your own city or 
town annually devotes to the schools? 
Have you ever considered how much 
your parents must expend to keep you 
clothed and in school for ten or twelve 
years? How much parents often deny 
themselves> how many pleasures and lux- 
uries, that the boys may have a good 
high-school education, and then, perhaps, 
go to College. Then how much labor 
you yourself must give, how many years 
of labor it costs you to obtain even an 
ordinary education, to fit you for a busi- 
ness life, and if you study for a profes- 
sion there must be three or four years 
more of hard work. 

So you See it costs a great deal in 
money, and in that which is of more 
value than money — in time, self-denial 
and close application, to acquire an edu- 
cation; but let me teil youasecret. It 
costs much more not to have one ! For 
without it how helpless you are; all your 
life long you will have to be paying oth- 
ers for the use of their brains, and are 
at a disadvantage at every turn in life. 
If you have capital and go into business, 
you must pay a high-priced man for do- 
ing much which you ought to be capable 
of doing, and even then you are in a 
measure in the power of another. If 
you are so unfortunate as to have a dis- 
honest book-keeper or cashier, he may 
swindle you out of half your profits and 
you will never be able to discover it. 

1 remember years ago a janitor em- 
ployed in our school building who could 
neither read nor write. He frequently 
hired the boys to add up a bill for him, 
or write a letter, and they invariably 
charged him ten or fifteen cents for their 
Service. It was not very large-hearted 
for the boys to ask payment for such a 



small Service; but that is not the point 
I want to make. The Ignorant man had 
to pay for the use of a little leaming, 
and you will find it the same the world 
over; all business men will teil you that 
knowledge and judgment are hired only 
at a great expense. In any profession or 
trade you will find (other thlngs being^ 
equal) the man of the best education has 
the advantage. 

And lastly, the lack of knowledge will 
cost you the societyof cultivated people» 
for of course you cannot associate with 
the educated if you are Ignorant; they 
would not enjoy your society, nor you 
theirs. Ignorance will cost you much 
mortification and many regrets for lost 
opportun! ties, so when you grow dis- 
heartened that you are giving up so much 
for your education, remember it will cost 
you much more not to have one. 

If you will carefully observe men, you 
will find that most of them have an am- 
bition; by that I mean a fixed determi- 
nation to possess something, or to suc- 
ceed in some undertaking. One man 
longs to become leamed, and will spend 
his days and nights in study, giving up 
many pleasures that he may have more 
time to spend over his beloved books. 
Another wants to be famous as an ex- 
plorer, so he turns away from all the 
comforts of a quiet home, and wanders 
over Strange countries, sufferiog untold 
discomforts that he may become noted 
as a traveler or discoverer. Another has 
set his heart upon riches, and toiling 
early and late turns his heart and mind 
from much that is ennobling, becoming 
old and worn in his pursuit for goW. 

Now, do these win the object for which 
they are striving? Invariably, if they 
are persistent in their eflforts. There are 
few things within the bounds of possi» 
bility that you cannot possess if you pa- 
tiently and perseveringly work for them. 
Then how important is it that your am- 
bition should be a noble one. Have you 
ever asked yourself the question, "What 
is my aim in life?" Probably you will 
say that you are now too young and in- 
experienced to determine what trade or 
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calling you will foUow. That is true, but 
if you are old enough to be in scbool you 
can understand that you may work for 
some object, and tbis should be clearly 
defined. You want to get the most thor- 
ough education possible. Your ad van- 
tages may be limited, or may be very 
good; in either case you want to make 
the most of them. Having set your 
heart on this, do not look far ahead and 
expect to accomplish great things when 
you.take up advanced studies. Do not 
expect algebra and geometry to make 
you accomplished mathematicians unless 
you have first conquered arithmetic. 
Remember the duty which is of first im- 
portance is the one which lies nearest. 

Do you remember the legend of the 
man in pursuit of the four-leaf clover? 
When a boy he was told that if he could 
find a four-leaf clover it would be to him 
a talisman of good fortune, and with it 



in his possession success in any under- 
taking was sure; so, early in life, he 
Started out to search for this little token 
of good. He left his home and friends 
to wander alone in this pursuit, traveling 
across continents an^ oceans in his 
search, but all in vain. At last, a disap- 
pointed and worn out old man, he re- 
turned to the old homestead to die ; and 
as he tottered up the familiär pathway, 
lo! close beside the doorstep grew a 
four-leaf clover. It may be that your 
assurance of success lies hidden between 
the leaves of the despised speller; it 
surely is somewhere among your school 
books. — Golden Ruh. 



Gratitude is the fairest blossom which 
Springs from the soul ; and the heart of 
man knoweth none more fragrant. 

Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 



OUR KINGS. 

**The kingliest kings are crowned with thorns." — Gerald Massey, 

"To him that overcomcth will I givc te eat of the tree of VS^.^'-^Revelations, 



Who feels like war, who seeks to tum 

The tide of thought which swells to-day? 
Who feels the flame of purpose bum 

'Gainst vested right, or tyranfs sway? 
*Tis well they count the certain cost, 

Before they raise the sweeping storm; 
And understand if wrecked or tossed, 

"Earth's kingliest kings are crowned 
thom." 



with 



This every age hath given to those 

Whosc godhead burst the narrow bound, 
By custora set by books, or laws 

To circumscribe, or tnith to bound. 
No dungeon dark enough for them; 

No death too fierce or too forlorn; 
Justice and mercy died — and then — 

• 'The Idngliest kings were crowned with thom. * ' 

For every science martyrs bled, 

On every path of thought they feil, 
But ages leam from heroes dead, 

That truth will rule, who may rebel l 
And gamished sepulchres are raised 

To men despised and roughly tom, 
Whfle fools repeat the name none praised, 

"The Idngliest Wngs once crowned with 
thom." 



Who asks a mission man to bless? 

Who pants for right, unselfish, brave? 
Let history teil that no caress 

So certain as a martyr's grave ! 
Yet if such fecl inspircd of God 

With that ^h trust of kinship bora, 
The wrath of man may seem no rod, 

• 'To kingliest kings when crowned with thom.** 

Whate'er the conquest we may seek, 

Whate'er we wish to curb or break. 
Error with hoary head, or weak 

As childhood in its wilful wake; 
Be sure, if victory must be won, 

If once rcsolved in tears to groan; 
So truth be with us it empowers, 

"Though kingliest kings are crowned with 
thom." 

And days shall come, I hail them now, 

When work which makes a man divine, 
Shall have the inspiring care and eye 

Of nilers sent as Gods to shine l 
Roll on, ye glorious times ahead, 

Bring blessings for the crowds unbora, 
And resurrect our <ftcathless dead, 

"Our kingliest kings once crowned with 



thom,' 



H. W.NaisHit. 
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THE CONTRIBUTOR. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

JUNIUS F. WELLS, 

Editor and Püblisher. 

terms: 

Two Dollars a Year, - In Advance, 

Single Copy, Twenty Cents, 

Salt Lake City, September, i88i. 

CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

We are happy to chronicle the suc- 
cessful conclusion of another volume of 
the CONTRIBUTOR. The magazine has 
had a prosperous year, having an in- 
creased circulation over the first volume. 
We believe the promises of the püb- 
lisher at the beginning have been ful- 
fiUed. The enlarged. monthly issue has 
been filled with substantial reading mat- 
ter of a varied and interesting character, 
calculated to do good to the youth and 
all its readers. The completed, bound 
volume will grace any library; the Con- 
tents being sound in principle and pos- 
sessing literary merit of no mean order. 

Before announcing the prospects and 
designs for the succeediug volume, we 
desire to return public acknowledgements 
to those who have up to the present con- 
tributed to the literary and financial 
success of the Magazine. The writings 
of Apostle Moses Thatcher have been 
füll of interest and profit, particularly the 
Historical Evidences of the Divine Ori- 
gin of the Book of Mormon, which have 
been read by hundreds with great satis- 
faction, confirming their faith in that sa- 
cred record. Eider Penrose has laid the 
readers of the Magazine under lasting 
obligations for the clear and comprehen- 
sive series on the principles of the Gos- 
pel, which he has contributed as Leaves 
ifrom the Tree of Life. Brother Rey- 
nold's Book of Mormon Sketches, Que- 
bec*s Scientific Series, Beta's Chroni- 
cles of Utah, Viva*s Biographies of 
Eminent Writers, the ^Travels in Italy, 
and great variety of miscellaneous mat- 
ter, makes up a volume to be treasured, 



and one of which the püblisher, the con- 
tributors, and all into whose hands it 
may fall may well be proud. 

The inauguration of the Contribütor 
in the interests of the youifg men and 
women of our Church was looked upon 
with apprehension by many. This has 
entirely disappeared in the two years of 
its successful continuance. It is now 
conceded by all, that there is not only 
room, but necessity for the Contribü- 
tor. It supplies what without it would 
be considered a sad deficiency. It is 
taking the place with many young read- 
ers, hitherto occupied by light literature 
imported from abroad. It is wielding a 
powerful influence in the cultivation of 
taste for a purer, higher and better class 
of reading among the young. It is 
recognized by the authorities as a 
medium of imparting truth, and as an 
important aid to the inquirer afler the 
eternal truth of our religion, and is 
recommended by them to the careful 
perusal of all readers. In a word, the 
CONTRIBUTOR has'found a place in the 
hearts of the people. It is an estab- 
lished Institution, and is steadily making 
its way to a wide circulation, among a 
class that particularly needs such assist- 
ance as its columns are designed to 
yield. 

The Third Volume of our Magazine 
will commence with the next number. It 
will be of the same size as the present, 
and of corresponding mechanical excel- 
lence. The contents will, however, be 
somewhat different. The general tone 
and character of the matter will be pre- 
served, and every cffort made by the 
editor to secure the best and most 
entertaining articles upon every legiti- 
mate subject that will promote the 
interest and happiness of its readers. 
The field in which the Contributor 
circuläles, is a very large one. It em- 
braces the whole population of young 
men and women of the Territory, and has 
begun Ho run over to ;the Assodations, 
and many appreciative readers beyond 
that limit. We shall endeavor to make 
the new volume deserving the patronage 
of every person within our field of circu- 
lation, and aim to render its attractions 
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such that its merits will recommend it 
and secure it the largest possible sub- 
scription list. 

During the year wc shall publish Ser- 
mons and Writings of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. These will consist of 
selected discourses and compositions of 
the Prophet, which were brought forth 
by the inquiries of the Saints, during the 
last four years of his life, and are füll of 
light and truth. Many questions of 
doctrine, meaning of Scriptural sayings, 
etc., just such as arise in the minds of 
the yoimg people to-day in their re- 
searches for the truth, were taken up in 
those days and clearly answered in the 
sermons President Smith delivered at 
Nauvoo. These are not now in reach of 
the people generally, being published in 
works long since out of print and having 
but very limited circulation among the 
Saints. Their reproduction in the CoN- 
TRiBUTOR will doubtless provc of the 
greatest benefit to thousands who will 
delight in reading them. 

In connection with these Sermons will 
be issued short biographical sketches of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith, illustrated 
with fine stecl plate engravings. These 
engravings are said, by the most trust- 
worthy and competent judges, to be the 
finest portraits of the Prophet and 
Patriarch ever published. They will be 
prepared in the best style, and will be 
issued with the October number. 

The third volume will also contain 
historical sketches of the Buchanan 
Campaign of 1857, being an account of 
the origin and comprising many notable 
incidents of the Echo Cafion war, taken 
from original documents and revised by 
those personally engaged in that mem- 
orable and exciting contest for religious 
freedom and independence. 

There will be a series of articles 
descriptivc of the scenes and objects 
of greatest interest encountered by a 
missionary in England, with personal 
experience, etc. Historical, biographi- 
cal, descriptive and literary articles from 
amateur writers will also abound in the 
volume. The department devoted to 
Association Intelligence will be greatly 
improved; in addition to the minutes of 



important meetings it will contain queries 
and answers, brief correspondence, etc., 
from members of the Assodations. 

We trust the officers of the Associa- 
tions will appreciate the eflfort that is 
being made to improve our Magazine, 
and that they will do all in their power 
as agents to thoroughly canvass their 
dlstricts and give every one an oppor- 
tunity iö take it. The engravings which 
we shall introduce in the volume are 
very expensive, being worth half the 
price of subscription paid for the volume. 
It will therefore be necessary that a very 
large number of copies be printed and 
disposed of. The general promptitude 
of agents hitherto is highly commendable, 
th^ugh in some instances they have been 
apparently negligent of the inlerests of 
the Magazine. We hope the Presidents 
of Associations will take pleasure in act- 
ing as agents for the Contributor, and 
that they will be persevering in their 
eiforts to extend its circulation, as we 
are confident they will thereby not only 
benefit the members, but lighten their 
own labor as officers. It is a known fact 
that where the Magazine is taken and 
read, the exercises of Associations are 
much more varied and interesting. Its 
Contents aflfording a wide ränge of 
subjects from which programmes may 
be made up. 

TULLIDGE»S QUARTERLY. 
The third number of this magazine is 
a remarkable production for this counlry. 
It contains a magnificent steel plate en- 
graving of the officers and directors of 
Z. C. M. I., there being in all ten por- 
traits and four fine füll page wood en- 
gravings. "The Commerce and Co-op- 
eration of Utah" is the leading article, 
occupying nearly half the pages of the 
number. It is the completest history of 
the mercantile industry of our Territory 
that has ever been written, and is not 
only a splendid advertisement of the 
great co-operative Institution, but its ac- 
curacy will make it valuable for reference 
in all time to come. The remaining 
pages of the number are filled with a 
variety of entertaining matter. Price, 
one dollar a number. 
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City op Mexico, Aug. 4, 1881. 
Eider Junius F. Wells: 

Dcar Brother.— I fully intended lo have 
writteQ the sixth article on ** The divine 
origin of the Book of Mormon," in order, 
for the present at least, to conclude the 
series in the September number of "The 
CoNTRiBUTOR,"withwhich I understand 
the second volume will close. I find^ 
however, that I cannot do so without 
opening up another branch of the sub- 
ject, treating of the re-peopling of Amer- 
ica by Lehi and his descendants. This 
would necessarily involve a continuation 
of the series, which, under present cir- 
cumstances, I do not, even were it desir- 
able, feel prepared or able to write. The 
historical works required in following the 
subject to its legitimate and proper con- 
clusion I was unable, owing to their 
weight, to bring with me from home. 
And, while I might with some trouble 
secure access to similar ones here, I find 
myself frequently annoyed with severe 
pains in my left side, which writing ap- 
pears to aggravate more than anything I 
do. 

I have read the Contributor with in- 
creasing interest as the several numbers 
have reached me. I think it shows ad- 
vancement^ being in many particulars an 
improvement on the first volume. I trust 
that the forthcoming one may exhibit cor- 
responding progress and be instrumen- 
tal in helping to do the good among our 
young people which we all so much de- 
sire to see accomplished. The Saints 
feel a deep interest in Zion's rising gen- 
eration, believing that they will prove 
worthy of their parentage and of the 
abundant blessings which daily come to 
them,through the teachings and ministra- 
tions of God's servants, in whom we 
have an abiding confidence and reveren- 
tial love. I sincerely hope that success 
may attend the efforts of all who shall 
hereafter aid in making The Contribu- 
tor in every respect just what it should 
be in its special field of usefulness. To 
this end, as a friend to the young, whom 
I earnestly desire to see fully qualified 
for the great responsibilities which must 



soon, in the vast work of human redemp- 
tion, crowd upon them, I shall en- 
deavor to exercise faith, and with the 
help of the Lord, do all I can^ consistent 
with other duties, to forward its mlssion 
and extend its influence. 

If more of our yoimg people could be 
induced to write for the Magazine, it 
could not fail to result in good and be of 
future benefit to them ; for it is becoming 
more and more evident to the thoughtful, 
that we shall, as missionaries at home 
and abroad, have to use more printer's 
ink in Publishing the word in the future, 
than we have done in the past. Where 
the servant of God may from the pulpit 
speak to a few hundreds, through the 
press he may reach thousands. It is a 
great modern power ! Potent, as used, for 
good or evil. Its influence over the 
minds of the masses, among so called 
Christian peoples, is being rapidly ex- 
tended, moulding their thoughts and fix- 
ing their ideas more quickly and more 
thoroughly than the combined voices 
from all the pulpits in the land can pos- 
sibly do. It would appear important, 
therefore, that our young men, the fu- 
ture representatives of Zion as preachers 
of the gospel abroad, in a world fast be- 
coming infidel, should be prepared to 
meet and refute with the pen, as well as 
with the word of mouth, the errors of 
a scoffing, skeptical age. As himible 
prayer, diligent study and faithful testi- 
mony borne in public increases the fiow 
of the Spirit, which qualifies men for 
preaching, so likewise will they, aCcom- 
panied with practice in writing, qualify 
them, under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, to advocate and defend, through 
the medium of the press, the principles 
of life and salvation to the honor and 
glory of God and the saving of souls. 

Since Eiders James Z. Stewart, Mel- 
iton J. Trejo and myself opened the 
mission at this capital of the Mexican 
Republic, on November 15, 1879; we 
have baptized in all flfty-eight persons. 
We find it exceedingly difficult to im- 
press upon the minds of the people the 
necessity of living pure; they having, 
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through contact with evcry specles of in- 
iquity, become gross« dark and dull, hav- 
ing for nearly four hundred years been 
fettered with such bondage of body and 
soul, as only the "mother of harlots" 
can invent and inflict. The remnants of 
Joseph in Mexico we find in a sa^ condi- 
tion of superstition and ignorance. Were 
it not for the promises, their case, even 
to US, would appear ahnost hopeless, be- 
cause of the deep depravity into which 
they have fallen. It seems hard for them 
to understand why they may not continue 
to exhibit their former characteristic 
traits as shown in a reckless disregard 
of all moral principles, and still be 
Saints. This swinging back of the gates 
of Paradise with the key of confessum, 
andbiddlng the absolved, unrepentant, 
soiled wretch to freely pass in, is the 
false doctrine which encourages men and 
women to become slaves to the very 
worst of human passions. For those 
who have become impressed with such 
monstrous ideas,the self-sacrificing, pure 
life required of a Saint has but little at- 
traction, for they can neither appreciate 
nor comprehend it. Of course there are 
exceptions, and for such we are prayer- 
fuUy seeking. 

We have translated and published in 
the Spanish language, fifteen hundred 
copies of the Voice of Warning, two 
thousand **Mormon Polygamy and Chris- 



tian Monogamy Coropared" (a forty page 
Pamphlet), and some eleven thousand 
eight hundred other pamphlets and pub- 
lications, besides a number of newspaper 
articles on various subjects. The present 
prospects do not appear very bright, but 
we are satisfied that the knowledge of 
the Gospel is being gradually extended, 
and have no doubt regarding the final ac- 
complishment of a good work. We have 
sent books and pamphlets to dififerent 
States of the Republic and to Central 
and South America. 

Many believe, but have not the moral 
courage to receive and live according to 
the requirements of the Gospel. A young 
Mexican said to me one day — "Yes, 
that*s the truth, but I don»t want it." He 
expressed the sentiments of thousands of 
both white and brown in this shakey 
World of ours. 

Eider James Z. Stewart having been 
released, started home on the 21 st of 
July, via Acapulco and San Francisco, 
and will probably reach your city by the 
2oth inst. Eiders Wilcken and Young 
are in moderate health, are feeling well, 
and join with me in prayers for success 
to attend you in your home work. 

May God bless you and the cause in 
which you have been called to labor by 
his servants, is the prayer of 

Your brother and fellow-laborer, 

Moses Thatchir. 
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A RAVEN was sitting high upjn a tree, 
wben there csgne along a bird catcher, 
who cunningly spread his net upon the 
ground, strewed a little com in and 
around it, and then went away. The 
raven silently watched the man's Opera- 
tions, and remained on his lofty perch 
to See what would happen. Soon a flock 
of wild pigeons approached and settled 
down. They perceived the com and 
commenced to eat it greedily ; but all at 
once several of them found themselves 
caught in the net, and they fluttered 
about, seeking vainly to free themselves. 
A good thought occurred to one of them, 



and she expressed it in this way: "It 
does not help us at all to flutter around 
so; now let us all try to fly up at the same 
time. Perhaps we can then carry the 
net with us." Her fellow-captives all 
assented to this, and at a signal, they 
spread their wings and rose from.the 
ground, carrying the net with them. In 
this way, the pigeons flew some distance, 
and settled down in an orchard, but still 
in the meshes of the net. 

All this time the raven had kept a close 
eye upon the pigeons, and now com- 
mending them for their wisdom in acting 
so much in harmony, he flew also to the 
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orchard, and perched himself in a tree, 
whence he could mark the further con- 
duct of the imprisoned birds. He heard 
them Consulting how they should get out 
of the snare, and one of them offered 
to call a mouse, an old friend of hers, 
who lived in one of the trees near by, 
and ask her if she could not help them. 
As nothing better was proposed, the 
mouse was called. She happened, 
luckily, to be at home, and ran to the 
pigeonsy and at a glance, understood 
their Situation. Going at once to work 
on the net with her sharp teeth, she 
speedily gnawed it in several places, so 
that the pigeons could get out. 

"Well," thought the raven, "a friend 
is certainly a great help in time of need, 
and I must find one. Perhaps the mouse 
will be such to me." Füll of this idea, 
he flew down and called the mouse ; but 
when she had come out of her hole and 
perceived the large black bird, she was 
much frightened, and ran back. The 
raven entreated her to listen to him and 
be his friend. "Why can we not be 
friends," he said, ''just as much as the 
pigeons and you are friends ?" 

"It is impossible," answered the 
mouse, **because in a little while your 
natural appetite for niy flesh would make 
you forget all about friendship, and 
youM eat me like any other mouse." 

The raven earnestly promised that he 
would not do anything of the kind, if he 
had to starve, and at length overcame 
the fears of the mouse so that she ven- 
tured to come near him, and agreed to 
be his friend. As time went on, the 
raven and the mouse grew quite fond of 
each other, and the raven made a home 
for himself in a tree of the orchard. But 
the bird found the place too much ex- 
posed for his safety, because there were 
huntsmen passing by frequently. So he 
asked the mouse one evening, if she had 
any objection to leaving that place. He 
knew of one more retired in the woods, 
near a pond» where he had an acquaint- 
ance, a turtle, who was a good fellow. 
The mouse said she was very willing to 
leave the orchard, bacause a cat had 
lately visited it, and had watched her 
when she was out looking for herdinner. 



The raven then gripped the mouse by 
the tail, and flew with her through the 
air and into the wood, where he sood 
reached the pond, and set down the 
mouse by a tree. A turtle crawled out 
of the water, and appeared greatly 
pleased to see the raven, and welcomed 
the mouse to her new home. In a few 
moments, the nimble little animal had 
foand a good spot for her house, and her 
teeth and claws soon made a snug and 
safe retreat for herseif. 

These three stränge associates had 
lived a while together in intimate com- 
panionship, when one day they were dis- 
turbed by a singular occurrence. They 
were sitting side by side chatting on the 
ways of the world, when suddenly a deer 
came runningby, andstopped at the pond 
to drink. Then the turtle jumped into 
the water, the mouse crept into her hole, 
and the raven soared up into a tall tree. 
Peering around in all directions he could 
not see any cause for fear, so he flew 
down and said to the deer, "Don't be 
afraid. There's no danger. I have 
never known a hunter to come into this 
part of the forest, and if you like, you 
may stay here. Fine grass grows around 
the pond, and the water is fresh, and I 
have some friends here who I'm sure 
will not refuse to give you a welcome." 
The deer was graleful for the raven's kind- 
ness, and though he thought the mouse 
and turtle were stränge associates for 
him, made up his mind to stay there, aod 
so he did, and in a short time became 
warmly attached to them. 

One evening the deer did not come 
home at the usual hour, and his three 
friends feit anzious about his safety. 
The raven flew away to find out what the 
matter was, and in a little while dis- 
covered the deer lying in a snare. He 
at once returned to the pond and told the 
mouse and turtle how the deer was 
caught, and consulted with them as to 
what should be done. 

The mouse spoke up and said: ''My 
friend with the strong wings, carry me 
quickly to him and I will gnaw the net 
into shreds." The raven then picked 
her up and flew swiftly to the deer, and 
as soon as she was set down the sharp 
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little teeth went to work on the cords 
which bound the deer. While the mouse 
was thus occupied, who should come up 
but the turtk. **What are you doing 
here?*' asked the raven^ scolding him 
for bis want of wisdom. "Where will 
you go if the hunter should come ? I fly 
away ; the deer runs ofF swiftly, and the 
mouse conceals herseif; but what can you 
do ? Your pace is so slow that you can 
not save yourself, and I am not strong 
enougb to carry you. " 

£ven while the raven spoke the hunter 

came to see if ihere were anything in his 

snare, and when he saw the horns of the 

deer he was much pleased, thinking he 

had secured a fine prize. But before he 

could come up the mouse had bitten 

through the cords and the deer sprang 

away into the brush> the raven mounted 

up in the air^ and the little mouse crept 

to a place of safcty, while the poor turtle 

stood trembling in every limb. Greatly 

vexcd that his expected prize had given 

him the slip, and being made very angry 

by the broken State of his net, he picked 

up the turtle, wrapped the remnant of the 

net around him, slung him over his 

Shoulder, and started ofF. 

The mouse had seen this and called the 
raven and deer quickly to her, and held a 
Council on what should be done for thcir 
unfortunate comrade. The raven advised 
that the deer should run in advance of 
the hunter and lie on the ground as if he 
were dead or badly hurt. **Good," said 
the deer and mouse, and off jumped the 
deer to act upon the advice. The hunter 
on his homeward way sees the deer 
stretched out on the ground, and throw- 
ing down net and turtle, hastens to secure 
the garoe; but ere he is upon it the 
animal Springs up and runs slowly and 
laboriously a short distance and stops as 
if wounded and exhausted. The hunter 
foUows, and is close to the deer again, 
when it Starts to its feet and shuffles 
* away again. This is repeated several 
times, until the hunter has been led a 
long distance into the darkening forest. 
Meanwhile raven and mouse have been 
busyover the turtle, and ere long the 
work of releasing him from the net is 
done> and the raven*s hoarse cry Signals 



to the deer that all is well. Then the 
deer disappears in a twinküng from the 
eyes of the astonished and tired hunter, 
and rejoins his three friends. All now 
return to their quarters by the pond, 
and joyfuUy congratulate one another for 
the friendship which has proved so help- 
ful in time of danger. — Gertnan Fable. 

« m ■ 

THE SILENT RECORDER. 

The Scriptures reveal the important 
fact that **God created man in His own 
image," and that He is the Father "of 
the spirits of all flesh" — the author and 
finisher of our being, both spiritually 
and temporally. 

According to these declarations in 
Holy Writ, the creature man then is 
formed and fashioned in the likeness of 
His etemal Father; and consequently 
inherits, to a limited degree at least, the 
divine attributes of his nature. As we 
may say, a germ of the infinite intelli« 
gence possessed by the Father, is 
implanted within His offspring, on the 
same principle that we behold in the 
Infant the future man. Therefore, man 
being created in the likeness of God, and 
possessing similar attributes, Deity then 
is inherent within him. 

Who that has not been compelled to 
admire that wonderful, yet delicate piece 
of mecbanism, the human body! It is 
with US and before us daily; still we do 
not comprehend it in its entirety; nor 
will we know, in this life, the greatness 
of our beingj or the sphere we are des- 
tined to fill after a succession of trials, 
experiences and changes. 

FoUowing the deductions made, it 
appears that there is a divine principle 
within man, by which he records every 
Word, thought or deed, that has origin- 
ated with him during the run of a long 
life. Everything is silently though cor- 
rectly and faithfuUy impressed upon the 
tablets of his heart. A certain action or 
saying transpiring to-day may be for- 
gotten, and seemingly pass forever from 
the mind; yet some little circumstance 
occurring in after life will bring the same 
all fresh and vividly to the recoUection, 
thus proving that it is there indelibly 
written— there hidden from the world, 
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and for the time, from our own gaze. The 
book of life is being quietly written*— 
unwittingly perhaps; and at deatb, or 
soon after, its contents will be revealed, 
eitber to its owner's justification or con- 
demnation. Jesus said "Tbat every idle 
Word tbat men sball speak, tbey shall 
give account tbereof in the day of judg- 
ment. For by thy words thou shalt be 
justiüed, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned." And furthermore, ''There 
is nothing covered tbat shall not be 
revealed; and hid, tbat shall not be 
known." The Lord has said tbat His 
works are continually before His face; 
that is, tbey never pass from his know- 
ledge : so likewise, man*s works will be 
continually before him, eitber to his 
etemal happiness or etemal sorrow. The 
vail that now Covers the secrets of the 
heart, at the touch of God*s finger, will 
be drawn aside and we will« behold our- 
selves as we are. As it is in substance 
written, **We shall see as we are seen, 
and know as we are known." Or as the 
Prophet Nephi describes it, "We shall 
have a perfect knowledge of all our guilt 
and uncleanness, and our nakedness, and 
the righteous shall have a perfect know- 



ledge of their enjoyment and their 
righteousness, being clothed witb purity, 
yea,even with the robe of righteousncss." 
How careful then we should all be not 
to commit anything we would be ashamed 
of ; "For," said Alma, "our words will 
condemn us, yea, all our works will con- 
demn us; and we shall not be found 
spotless; and our thoughts also will 
condemn us: and in this awful State we 
shall not dare to look up to our God; 
and we would fain be glad if we could 
command the rocks and the mountains 
to fall upon US, to hide us from His 
presence." 

So then, we are to be held accountable 
for every thought, word or deed ; and it 
is by this attribute of the Infinite in us, 
that our deeds are known at any time to 
the Great Judge, ourselves being the 
silent recorders of them. Immoral 
thoughts corrupt the soul, to the extent 
almost as if tbey were suited to the action 
or word, and each individual cherisbing 
such will be held responsible for them, 
agreeable to our Savior's teachings. A 
pure life then is the one to live, that we 
may have a conscience void of offence 
toward God. J. B. KeeUr. 
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SuBjEcnvE heads for lectures before 
the Joint sessions of the Mutual Im- 
provement Associations: 

HISTORICAL. 

Ancient (sacred, profane), Mediaeval, 
Modem, General, Special, Church, Syn- 
chronistic« 

LITERARY. 

Discourse — Oratory, Representative 
Discourse, Poetry. Correspondence — 
Grammar, Epistolary Correspondence. 
Rhetoric— Logic, Ethics, iEsthetics. 

SaENTIFIC. 

Mind— Pure Mathematics, Metaphys- 
ics, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Po- 
litical Economy, Sociology, etc. Matter 
— Astronomy, Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Natural History (Mineralogy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Anthropolo- 
gy, Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene). 



GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Polar, Temperate Belts, Tropical. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Prophets, Statesmen, Warriors, Poets, 
Discoverers, Inventors, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Journalists, Missionaries. 

INDUSTRIiS. 

Agriculture, Architecture, Mining, 
Grazing, Commerce, Manufacture. 

ARTISTIC. 

Music, Painting, Penmanship, Draw- 
ing. 

TRAVELS. 

Discoveries, Explorations, Tours, Mis- 
sions. 

Jurisprudence. 

Government and Laws in g^neral. 

Constitution of the United States. 
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